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several  departments  of  the  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology,  and  to  this  purpose  the  main  building 
will  also  be  devoted. 

The  six  large  rooms,  with  their  four  galleries, 
of  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  Peabody 
Museum,  are  being  cased  and  arranged  as  fast  as 
the  means  available  and  the  character  of  the  work 
will  allow. 

One  room  with  the  gallery  has  already  been  ar- 
ranged, and  is  now  open  to  the  public,  free,  under 
proper  restrictions.  During  the  present  year  it  is 
expected  that  two  other  rooms  with  their  galleries 
will  also  be  opened  to  the  public,  and  next  year 
it  is  probable  that  the  general  arrangement  will 
be  so  far  completed  as  to  permit  the  exhibition  of 
all  the  collections,  so  far  as  this  may  be  possible 
in  the  limited  accommodations  of  this  first  section 
of  the  Building. 
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To  THE  PEESIDENT  AND  FELLOWS  OF  HARVARD  COLLEGE  :— 
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President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  as  their  Tenth  Annual 

Report,  the  Reports  of  their  Curator  and  Treasurer  for  the  year 

ending  in  January  last. 
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CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS, 
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ABSTRACT  FROM  THE  RECORDS. 


At  a  Meeting  held  on  Wednesday,  April  17,  187G,  Prof.  Graj' 
snbniitted  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  section  of  the  proposed 
bnilding  for  the  Museum,  dimensions  40  by  75  feet  within  the  walls. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Lyman  and  Gray,  was  ap- 
pointed to  request  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College  to  grant 
land  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  erect  thereupon  the  proposed 
building  for  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology,  according  to  tlie  plans  submitted. 

This  committee  was  also  requested  to  provide  plans  and  esti- 
mates of  the  end  section,  and  also  the  second  section  if  it  should 
be  deemed  advisable,  and  to  report  at  a  future  meeting  of  the 
Trustees. 

Meeting  on  Wednesda}',  May  31,  1876. 

Mr.  L3'man,  of  the  committee  on  the  building,  mentioned  that 
he  had  met  a  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  the  College,  and 
that  they  would  grant  the  land  for  the  building,  whereupon  it  was 
ordered  that  the  committee  be  authorized  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements,  and  to  receive  from  the  corporation  a  written  legal 
document. 

The  following  copy  of  a  vote  of  the  Corporation  has  since  been 
received  : 

At  a  Ileeting  of  the  President  and  FeUoics  of  Harvard  College  in  Boston, 
Ilarch  I2th,  1877. 
At  the  request  of  the  Trustees  of  the  real)ody  Museum  of  American 
Archfeology  and  Ethnology,  and  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  appointed  by  this  board  on  May  1st,  1876,  it  was 
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Voted,  That  while  granting  for  the  use  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
American  Archseologj'  and  Ethnology  the  location  of  its  building  now  in 
part  nearly  finished,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  no  new  building  shall  ever 
be  erected,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Museum,  or  their  successors,  upon  the  land  lying  southerly  of  said 
Museum  building,  within  a  line  parallel  to  the  southerly  wall  of  said 
building,  and  distant  seventy-six  feet  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  cut 
granite  foundation  thereof  above  ground,  as  the  same  now  stands. 
A  true  copy  of  Record. 

Attest,  E.  "VV.  Hooper,  Secretary. 

Plans  for  the  proposed  building  were  submitted  b}'  the  com- 
mittee, and  after  the  adoption  of  some  slight  modifications  it  was 

Voted,  That  the  Building  Committee  be  authorized  to  approve,  and  the 
Treasurer  thereupon  to  sign,  contracts  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
section  of  the  Museum  in  accordance  with  the  plans  submitted. 

Annual  Meeting,  "Wednesday,  January  17,  1877. 

Mr.  Lyman  presented  a  verbal  report  on  the  building.  The 
architect  submitted  a  report  containing  estimates  for  the  cases, 
furnaces  and  other  incidentals.  Referred  to  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Lyman,  Gray  and  Bouve. 

The  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Curator  were  read  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Lucien  Carr  was  appointed  Assistant  Curator  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Curator. 

Henuy  Wheatland,  Secretary. 


EEPOKT   OF  THE   CUEATOR. 


To  the   Trustees  of  the  Peahody  Museum  of  American  Archceology 
and  Ethnology :  — 

Gentlemen:  —  Since  my  last  report,  dated  Januar}'  19,  1876, 
tlie  centennial  year  of  American  Independence  has  closed  and 
with  it  the  decennial  of  this  Musenm. 

In  relation  to  the  first  of  these  anniversaries,  the  Museum  was 
called  upon  to  furnish  numerous  articles  supplementary  to  the 
National  Exhibit  of  Archaeology  and  Etlniology  made  at  Pliiladel- 
phia  under  tlie  direction  of  tiie  Smitlisonian  Institution,  and  also 
to  add  bound  volumes  of  its  reports  to  those  of  the  National  and 
Stale  Boards  of  Education,  Thus  while  its  name  did  not  appear 
in  the  list  of  special  contributors  to  the  great  exhibition,  neverthe- 
less it  did  its  part  in  showing  to  tlie  world  the  achievements  of 
American  research. 

In  connection  with  its  own  anniversary,  it  appears  appropriate 
to  consider,  for  a  moment-,  what  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  ten  years  which  have  passed  since,  with  such  insight  in  re- 
gard to  the  wants  of  American  science,  Mr.  Peabody  made  the 
foundation  of  what  is  still  the  only  museum  in  America  specially 
devoted  to  anthropology. 

During  these  ten  years  not  only  has  tlie  fund,  entrusted  to  your 
care  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  which  3'oa  accepted,  been 
so  wisely'  invested  and  faithful!}'  guarded  that  it  has  increased  in 
amount  to  a  sum  over  one-third  larger  than  Avhen  placed  in  ^our 
charge,  but  at  the  same  time  a  large  and  valuable  museum  has 
been  formed,  and,  by  an  expenditure  which  will  probably  leave  in- 
tact the  fund  originally  devoted  to  the  purpose,  you  will,  before 
another  year  has  passed,  be  in  possession  of  a  fire-proof  and  com- 
modious building  in  which  to  arrange  the  arcliseological  and  eth- 
nological treasures  which  have  been  accumulated  under  your  direc- 
tion. 
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In  conformity  with  Mr.  Peabody's  expressed  wish,  much  has  been 
done,  during  these  ten  years,  toward  the  accumulation  of  material 
for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  condition  of  the  early  inhab- 
itants of  America,  and  their  relation  to  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  world.  For  this  purpose  special  explorations  in  America  have 
been  made  with  marked  success,  and  large  and  valuable  collections' 
from  abroad  have  been  secured  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  results  obtained  in  ten  years  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  how  much  is  due  to  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  (Prof.  Jeffries  Wyman),  who,  by  his 
labors,  added  to  the  value  of  the  collections  secured  for  the  Mu- 
seum, while  they,  in  turn,  enabled  him  to  make  his  important  con- 
tributions to  American  ethnology. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  in  the  Museum  has  been  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Carr  and  myself,  and  we  have,  principally  by  Mr. 
Carr's  nearly  uninterrupted  labor,  succeeded  in  properly  caring 
for  and  cataloguing  all  the  additions  made  during  the  year. 

The  great  value  of  Mr.  Carr's  voluntary  labor,  and  the  fact  that 
he  can  give  nearly  all  of  his  time  to  the  Museum  while  the  detail 
work  now  required  is  more  than  I  could  accomplish  unassisted, 
lead  me  to  request  that  he  be  appointed  Assistant  Curator  of  the 
Museum,  in  which  capacity  he  has  acted  during  the  3'ear. 

For  a  special  account  of  the  additions  to  the  Museum  and 
Library  since  January  last,  I  refer  to  the  reports  prepared  by  Mr. 
Carr,  From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  sixteen  hundred  and  sixt}^- 
five  entries  have  been  made  in  the  catalogue  duriug  the  3'ear,  and 
that  sevent3'-eight  volumes  and  ninety-seven  pamphlets  have  been 
added  to  the  library'.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  no  large  purchases  have  been  made,  the  total  num- 
ber of  specimens  received  (amounting  to  between  eight  aud  ten 
thousand)  is  in  excess  of  previous  3'ears,  and  that  their  value  is 
unusuall3'  great  for  the  purposes  of  the  Museum. 

In  order  that  craniologists  ma3'  in  a  geueral  wa3^  know  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  crania  received  b3'  the  Museum,  the  principal 
measurements  of  each  skull  have  been  taken  b3'  Mr.  Carr  and  are 
annexed  to  this  report. 

Mr.  Agassiz  has  again  contributed  to  the  Peruvian  Collection 
by  the  addition  of  an  important  series  of  articles  of  potter3^  from 
Chimbote,  a  localit3-  farther  north  on  the  coast  of  Peru  than  hereto- 
fore represented  in  the  Museum.     An  ancient   bronze  from   the 


same  localit}',  also  presented  by  Mr.  Agassiz,  is  of  special  interest. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
coveries of  Schliemann  at  Hissarliiv,  that  the  collection  of  jars 
from  Peru  contains  several  with  the  representation  of  the  owl's 
face,  which  is  also  represented  on  specimens  of  Missouri  potter}^ 

A  small  collection  of  articles  made  of  gold  and  also  of  gold  and 
copper  allo)%  secured  by  purchase  through  Professor  Baird,  is  of 
special  interest,  and  is  the  only  illustration  in  the  Museum  of 
the  arts  of  the  ancient  nation  of  New  Grenada. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  in  Salem, 
the  Museum  is  particularly  indebted  for  a  large  collection  of  stone 
implements,  articles  from  the  shellheaps,  a  few  crania  and  many 
other  specimens,  which  they  allowed  me  to  take  from  the  Museum 
under  their  charge,  on  the  liberal  principle  of  placing  this  valua- 
ble material  where  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  science.  By 
this  act  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy,  the  Museum  receives  a 
large  accession  to  its  Abbott  collection  of  stone  implements  from 
New  Jersey,  and  with  this  addition  it  will  now  be  possible  to 
arrange  the  New  Jersey  collection  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
a  standard  for  comparison  with  other  parts  of  tlie  countr>\  The 
articles  from  the  various  shellheaps  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts, 
received  from  the  Academy,  will  also  enable  a  better  exhibit  to  be 
made  of  the  shellheaps  of  New  Elngland,  in  contrast  with  those  of 
Florida  which  are  so  well  represented  by  the  labors  of  Professor 
Wyman.  To  myself,  this  act  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Academ}^  is  specially  gratifying,  as  it  again  places  under  my 
charge  niauy  articles  that  I  had  either  personally  collected  or  paid 
special  attention  to  when  connected  Avith  that  institution. 

To  Surgeon  General  Barnes,  U.  S.  A.,  in  charge  of  the  Army 
Medical  Museum,  and  to  Assistant  Surgeon  George  A.  Otis,  U.  S. 
A.,  Curator  of  the  Museum,  the  Peabody  Museum  has  been  partic- 
ularly indebted  during  the  year,  not  only  for  important  assistance 
in  scientific  work,  and  for  several  small  collections  of  interest, 
but  especially  for  the  finelj^  executed  and  accurate  life-size  portrait 
of  my  predecessor,  the  late  Professor  Jeffries  Wyman. 

Though  ver}'  little  has  3'et  been  done  toward  the  formation  of 
such  a  working  library  as  it  is  hoped  eventual!)'  to  secure,  still  a 
number  of  important  additions  have  been  made  b^'  purchase  during 
the  year,  and  several  gifts  and  exchanges  have  been  received.  To 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  library  is  specially  in- 
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debtee!  for  a  copy  of  the  rare  and  costl}'  woi'k,  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft, 
on  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America,  and  for  the  continuation 
of  several  of  the  foreign  serial  publications. 

As  the  officers  of  the  College  Library  took  possession  of  the 
cases  in  the  former  Anatomical  Museum,  for  the  storage  of  books 
during  the  alterations  in  the  library  building,  the  arrangement  of 
specimens  as  proposed  in  the  last  report  could  not  be  accomplished, 
and  the  only  additional  cases  occupied  during  the  year  are  a  few 
in  the  gallery  where  the  crania  were  alread^^  arranged.  It  has 
thus  been  necessary  to  pack  and  store  a  large  part  of  the  collec- 
tions received  during  the  year  in  the  best  manner  possible  with  the 
present  accommodations,  and  prepare  for  the  removal  of  the  Mu- 
seum to  the  new  building  during  the  summer. 

The  explorations  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Museum 
during  the  past  3'ear  have  proved  of  considerable  importance  and 
have  furnished  valuable  material. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmer  forwarded  a  very  interesting  collection  ob- 
tained from  mounds  in  Southern  Utah,  formed  over  the  ancient 
dwellings  of  a  nation  evident!}'  closely  allied  to  the  present  Pueblo 
Indians,  and  also  many  articles  obtained  from  the  Mojave  tribe 
and  from  Southern  California.  During  the  visit  of  Dr.  Palmer  to 
Cambridge,  in  September  last,  arrangements  were  made  with  him 
to  take  the  field  again  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  Museum,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year  he  started  for  Utah  with  a  carefully 
planned  route  and  full  instructions  in  relation  to  special  work  to 
be  done  for  tlie  Museum.  The  appropriation  under  which  he  is 
now  acting  will  provide  the  means  for  a  few  months  to  come,  and 
it  is  believed  that  he  will  be  so  successful  as  to  warrant  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  services  in  the  field  if  the  necessar}'  funds  can  be 
spared. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews  has  continued  his  explorations  of  mounds 
in  Ohio,  acting  under  the  appropriations  of  last  year,  and  has  been 
very  successful  in  obtaining  important  facts  in  relation  to  the 
formation  and  contents  of  the  mounds.  He  has  also  partially  ex- 
amined a  very  interesting  cave,  or  rock  shelter,  from  which  a 
human  skeleton  and  a  number  of  articles  were  obtained.  The 
collections  made  b}'  Prof.  Andrews  have  been  received  at  tiie 
Museum  and  recorded  in  the  catalogue  during  the  past  two  years. 

I  present,  as  part  of  this  report,  the  accounts  furnished  b^^  Prof. 
Andrews  of  his  investigations. 
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Mr.  Lncien  Carr,  acting  under  an  appropriation  granted  at  the 
last  annual  meeting,  and  in  connection  with  the  field  part}'  of  tlie 
Kentuck}'  Geological  Survey,  stationed  during  the  past  season  at 
Cumberland  Gap,  opened  a  mound  in  Lee  County,  Virginia.  By 
Mr.  Carr's  special  report  on  this  mound,  hereto  annexed,  it  Avill 
be  seen  that  the  mound  probably  belongs  to  a  different  class  of 
structures  from  those  described  in  detail  in  Prof.  Andrews'  report. 

The  conflicting  testimon}^  of  the  mounds  yet  requires  to  be  care- 
fully considered,  and  many  more  of  these  ancient  tumuli  must  be 
examined  before  their  story  can  be  told  ;  but  there  is  much  which 
suggests  that  in  these  mound  structures  we  have  to  deal  with 
widely  distinct  periods  of  time,  if  not  witli  several  nations.  Thus 
while  recent  investigations  and  historical  evidence  show  that 
mounds  were  formed  and  used  b}^  some  comparatively  recent  Indian 
tribes,  history  and  tradition  are  silent  in  relation  to  the  older 
earthworks,  and  investigation  of  the  works  themselves  shows  how 
careful  we  must  be  in  drawing  deductions.  Just  as  the  tumuli  of 
Europe  exhibit  marked  differences,  indicating  distinct  periods,  so 
do  those  of  America,  and  tlie  periods  when  cremation  and  inhuma- 
tion were  severall}-  practised  must  be  studied  here  in  connection 
with  the  earthworks  and  tumuli.  From  the  facts  now  before  ns 
it  seems  proper,  until  further  deductions  can  be  drawn,  to  regard 
the  great  earthworks  of  the  Ohio  valley  as  a  phase  of  develoi> 
ment  corresponding,  but  not  identical,  with  that  which  is  shown 
by  the  existing  Pueblo  Indians ;  while  individual  mounds  and 
many  of  the  earthworks  in  distinct  portions  of  the  country  are  to 
be  attributed  to  more  or  less  nomadic  tribes,  of  which  all  the  great 
families  furnish  examples. 

Probably  the  most  important  result  attained  in  American  arch- 
aeology during  the  year  is  that  secured  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  of 
Trenton,  New  Jerse}-,  to  whom  a  small  appropriation  was  granted 
to  enable  him  to  continue  his  researches. 

As  will  be  seen  b}'  a  perusal  of  his  special  report,  hereto  an- 
nexed. Dr.  Abbott  has  probably  obtained  data  which  show  that 
man  existed  on  our  Atlantic  coast  during  the  time  of,  if  not  prior 
to,  the  formation  of  the  great  gravel  deposit  which  extends 
towards  the  coast  from  the  Delaware  River  near  Trenton,  and  be- 
lieved to  have  been  formed  by  glacial  action.  From  a  visit  to  the 
locality,  with  Dr.  Abbott,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  general 
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conclusion  he  lias  reached  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  man  in 
glacial  times  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America. 

I  may  also  add  that  since  his  report  was  presented,  Dr.  Abbott 
has  forwarded  four  other  stone  implements^  taken  from  various 
depths  in  the  gravel,  thus  adding  to  the  weight  of  the  conclusions 
lie  has  drawn. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  the  proposition  to  i^ublish  special 
memoirs  relating  to  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  was 
favorably  considered,  though  decided  action  was  not  taken.  I 
therefore  take  the  libert}'  of  again  calling  j'our  attention  to  this 
subject  by  offering  for  your  consideration  a  paper,  by  Mr.  Ad.  F. 
Bandelier,  entitled  the  "Art  of  War  and  mode  of  AVarfare  of  the 
Ancient  Mexicans."  This  paper  is  the  result  of  very  careful 
stud}^  of  the  old  Spanish  and  Mexican  authors,  and  materially 
changes  the  views  heretofore  generally  held  in  regard  to  the  stage 
of  development  reached  by  the  nation  which  so  bravely  held  out 
against  its  Spanish  conquerors.  This  paper  is  endorsed  b}'  Mr. 
Lewis  II.  Morgan,  and  is  in  every  way  w^orthy  of  publication  by 
the  Museum. 

With  this  statement  I  beg  j^our  earl}^  consideration  of  the  im- 
portant snl)ject  of  the  publication  of  special  papers  either  in  con- 
nection with  the  Annual  Keports  or  under  a  distinct  title. 
*  Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  Putnam, 

Curator  of  the  Mxiseum. 
Cambkidge,  Mass.,  Jan.  17th,  1877. 

1  Three  of  tliese  implements  have  been  cai-efully  engraved  and  the  figures  are  in- 
serted in  Dr.  Abbott's  report.  Other  specimens  from  the  gravel  have  been  also  re- 
ceived .since  the  annual  meeting. 

Prof.  N.  S.  Shalcr  lias  vi.sited  the  locality  since  the  above  report  was  read,  and  at 
my  request  has  I'uini.'^hed  a  short  report  ou  the  Trenton  gravel  deposit,  which  I  have 
inserted  alter  Dr.  Abbott's  account. 
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ox   THE   ADDITIONS    TO    THE   MUSEUM  AND   LIBRARY  FOR 
TILE   YEAR  1876. 


Bt  LtrciEN  Carr,  Assistant  Curator. 


Additions  to  the  Museum. 

9409—9511.  A  variety  of  oruaments  and  articles  such  as  are  now  in  use 
among  the  Pah  Ute  Indians,  illustrating  their  manners  and  customs. 
Among  these,  are  musical  instruments ;  implements  of  horn  used  in  chip- 
ping arrowheads  and  straightening  the  arrow  itself;  baskets  and  tlie 
tools  used  in  making  them;  fire  sticks,  clay  pipe,  beads  of  bone,  various 
games  and  gambling  devices,  toys,  charms,  sandals,  domestic  utensils, 
corn  planter,  etc.  Also  a  collection  of  kuives,  arrowheads  and  other 
implements  of  stone;  bone  awls,  shell  oruaments,  stones  for  grinding 
corn,  charcoal  and  burnt  corncobs,  earthen  pots  and  numerous  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  plain  and  ornamented,  some  in  colors,  fi-om  a  Mound 
near  Santa  Clara  in  South  Utah.— Explorations  of  Dr.  Edwakd  Palmer 
conducted  for  the  Museum. 

9512.  Photograph  of  a  carved  stone  found  in  White-water  Creek, 
Colorado  Desert. — Pi-esented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Parry,  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 

9513 — 9514.  Modern  Venetian  glass  rod,  used  in  making  polychrome 
beads ;  rough  garnet  beads.— Presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  of  Trenton, 
NeAV  Jersey. 

9515 — 9516.  Spearpoint  and  knife  of  stone,  from  Sudbury,  Mass. — Col- 
lected and  presented  by  Mr.  Heuben  Smith,  through  Mr.  T.  G.  Cary,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

9517.  Photograph  of  the  Dighton  Rock  inscription.  —  Presented  by 
Capt.  A.  M.  Harrison,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

9518—9522.  Photographs  of  ancient  vases  from  Cyprus,  Peru,  and 
Tehuantepec. — Presented  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York. 

9523 — 9538.  Sixteen  photographs  of  Chippewa  and  Sioux  Indians, 
males  and  females. — Presented  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Robertson,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

9539 — 9570.  Stone  arrowheads,  knives,  drills,  celts,  gouges  and  axe 
from  Newburyport;  stone  axe  from  North  Berwick,  Maine;  celt  and 
sinker  of  stone  from  Byfield,  Mass. ;  sinkers  and  hammerstones  from 
RowIe.v,  Mass. ;  stone  gouge  and  pestle  from  Groveland,  Mass. ;  stone  axe 
from  Ohio. — By  Purchase. 

(13) 
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9571 — 9587.  Large  oval  stones,  carved  and  resembling  horse-collars  in 
shape ;  axes  of  stoue,  knobs  and  handles  of  pottery,  and  stone  imple- 
ments with  human  face  carved  on  them,  from  Porto  Kico. —  Collected  by 
Mr.  Geohge  Latimek  and  presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

9588.  Comb  used  by  a  Modoc  Indian  (Captain  Jack),  with  hair  at- 
tached.—Collected  by  Sergeant  Thomas  Eisknbeis,  U.  S.  A.,  and  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman,  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

9589-9503.  Charred  wood,  reeds,  grass,  eartli  and  plaited  straw  from  a 
mound  in  Madison  Co.,  Mississippi. —  Collected  by  Prof.  B.  H.  Whitfleld 
of  Clinton,  Mississippi,  and  presented  by  Prof.  Asa  Guay  of  Cambridge. 

9594.     A  large  earthen  pot  from  Wiarton,  Canada. —  By  Purchase. 

9595—9599.  Four  scrapers  from  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  the  same  that 
were  figured  in  Nature  for  Feb.  3d,  1876 ;  also  a  stone  implement  from  the 
same  place.  —  Presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

9600—9622.  Casts  of  fifteen  grotesque  ftvces  from  Mexico;  rattle  made 
of  the  shell  of  a  box  turtle,  Cistndo,  by  Choctaw  Indians;  clay  pipe  and 
small  vase  from  Alabama;  pottery  from  Caustadt. — Presented  by  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

9623—9649.  Rattle  used  by  the  Assiniboiu  Indians,  collected  by  Ass't 
Surgeon  J.  P.  Kimball,  U.  S.  A.;  iron  pointed  arrows  of  the  Cheyenne 
Indians,  collected  by  Ass't  Surgeon  S.  M.  Horton,  U.  S.  A. ;  spoon, 
butcher  knife,  hammer  and  scissors,  all  of  iron,  and  a  glass  ball  showing 
marks  of  fire,  from  Indian  graves  near  Fort  Randall,  Dakota  Territory, 
collected  by  Ass't  Surgeon  G.  P.  Hackenberg,  U.  S.  A. ;  "Kouse"  bread 
made  by  the  Nez  Perces  Indians,  collected  by  Acting  Ass't  Surg.  Edward 
Storror,  U.  S.  a.  ;  Apache  quiver  and  arrows,  iron  pointed,  and  a  ham- 
merstone  or  clubhead  from  Santa  Cruz  massacre  ground,  collected  by 
Ass't  Surg.  H.  R.  Tiltox,  U.  S.  A. ;  pottery  from  cemetery  near  Fort 
Wayne,  lud.,  collected  by  Surgeon  B.  J.  D.  Irwin,  U.  S.  A;  cupping  horn 
and  gun  flint  by  Ass't  Surg.  A.  J.  Comfort,  U.  S.  A. ;  horn  spoons,  bone 
scraper  for  dressing  skins,  and  a  whistle  also  of  bone,  modern  beads  and 
ornaments,  and  stones  for  "fixing"  arrowheads,  all  from  a  grave  near  the 
old  Pouka  Agency,  collected  by  Ass't  Surg.  Geo.  N.  Hopkins,  U.  S.  A. ; 
piece  of  a  rafter  from  Pecos  Church,  near  Santa  Fe,  built  by  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  collected  by  Surgeon  D.  C.  Peters,  U.  S.  A. — Presented  by  the 
Army  Medical  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C. 

9650—9651.  Pliotographs  of  Indian  rock  sculptures  near  Brattleboro 
and  Bellows  Falls. — Pi-esented  by  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

9652.  Portion  of  a  rush  mat  from  a  clifl"  house  on  the  Rio  Mancos, 
Colorado. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

9653 — 9607.  Drills,  scrapers,  knives,  arrowheads,  spearpoints,  and 
other  implements  of  stone  from  Cumberland  County,  Tennessee.  In  all 
a  thousand  specimens. —  By  Purchase. 

9698—9704.  Perforated  stones,  celts,  perforated  stone  cylinder,  and 
stone  ornaments  with  carved  human  figure,  from  Puntas  Arenas,  Costa 
Bica. — Presented  by  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge. 
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9705—9727.  Human  bones,  burnt  earth  and  clay,  fragment  of  steatite 
pot,  and  arrowheads  from  mounds  in  Hocking  County,  Ohio;  burnt  clay 
and  charcoal,  burnt  animal  and  human  bones  from  mounds  in  Athens 
County,  Ohio;  fragments  of  pottery,  arrowheads  and  spearpoints  found 
on  the  surface,  Hocking  County,  Ohio. —  From  Explorations  of  Prof.  E. 
B.  Andhevvs,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

9728.  Arrow,  probably  from  the  Sandwich  Islands. —  Collected  by  the 
late  Horace  Mann,  jr.,  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Hokace  Mann,  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

9729.  Model  of  native  boat  from  the  Fiji  Islands. — Presented  by  Dr. 
Geo.  a.  Pehkins,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

9730 — 9863.  The  collection  from  the  Ely  mound,  Lee  County,  Virginia, 
described  in  the  special  report;  stone  celt  sharpened  at  both  ends,  stone 
ball  with  many  shallow  borings,  found  on  the  surface,  Lee  County, 
Virginia;  arrowheads,  spearpoints,  drills  and  scrapers  of  flint,  piece  of 
sandstone  perforated  and  worked  in  squares,  and  three  small  pipes,  one 
each  of  sandstone,  jasper  and  steatite,  from  the  surface  near  Cumberland 
Gap,  Tennessee;  blunt  pin  of  coal  from  Turner's  Mound,  and  fragment  of 
logs  used  in  covering  the  central  grave,  from  the  same  mound,  Bell  Count}', 
Ky. ;  bead  made  of  cannel  coal,  shell  pin,  human  and  animal  bones  from 
caves  in  Lee  County,  Virginia,  and  Claiborne  County,  Tennessee;  pipe 
of  steatite  carved  like  the  head  of  some  fanciful  animal,  the  resemblance 
to  which  can  only  be  seen  when  the  pipe  is  turned  up-side-down,  from 
Bean's  Station,  Tennessee ;  celts  and  grooved  axes  of  stone  and  a  pipe  of 
steatite,  carved  in  the  shape  of  a  tomahawk,  from  the  surface  near  Kus- 
sellville,  Tennessee,  collected  by  Mr.  Hl'Gti  Rogan;  also  a  pipe  of  steatite 
ornamented  with  rings  and  slightly  raised  circles,  and  a  perforated  shell 
of  Busycon  perversitm,  from  a  mound  near  the  same  place  collected  by 
Mr.  Eogan;  shell  and  coat  beads,  human  remains,  spearpoint,  arrow- 
head, and  dagger  of  flint,  from  the  Haunted  Cave,  Edmonson  County, 
Kentucky ;  flint  chips,  from  a  Rock-house  under  the  Indian  Fort  on  Ivy 
Creek  Blufl",  Barren  County,  Ky. ;  arrowheads,  spearpoints,  knives,  sci'ap- 
ers,  and  a  characteristic  general  assortment  of  flint  implements  from 
western  Kentucky. — Explorations  of  Mr.  Lucien  Caru,  conducted  for  the 
Museum. 

9864 — 9881.  Fused  copper  from  Indian  grave  near  Burksville,  Kentucky, 
collected  by  Mr.  C.  L.  S.  Matthews;  rude  flint  axe  from  western 
Kentucky;  pipe  of  steatite,  from  near  Pineville,  Kentucky,  collected  by 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Johnson,  of  Gibson's  Station,  Va. ;  shell  pin  and  beads, 
sharpening  stone,  arrowheads  and  knife  of  flint,  piece  of  steatite  pot  and 
fragments  of  rude  coarse  pottery  from  Turner's  Mound,  Bell  County,  Ky. 
—  Collected  by  Mr.  Lucien  Carr  aud  deposited  by  the  Kentucky  Geo- 
logical Survey. 

9882—10002.  A  large  and  valuable  collection  of  ancient  pottery  from 
Chimbote,  Peru,  comprising  single  and  double  vases  and  jars  of  diflerent 
sizes  and  shapes;  some  plain,  others  highly  ornamented  and  with  human, 
bird  aud  animal  forms  moulded  on  them;  cups,  bowls  aud  ladles,  plain 
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and  oriicamented;  water  jars,  some  of  black  pottery  and  among  tliem  a 
■whistling  jar;  spindles,  knitting  needles,  thread  of  three  colors,  a  small 
brush;  and  an  interesting  group  cast  in  bronze,  representing  a  woman 
bending  over  a  recumbent  figure,  Avhilst  in  the  back  ground,  a  serpent  is 
coiled  with  its  head  appearing  just  above  a  child  swinging  in  a  cradle  or 
a  hammock  stretched  between  two  trees. — Presented  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Agassiz,  of  Cambridge. 

10003 — 10049.  A  collection  of  spearpoints,  discoidal  stones,  axes,  celts, 
pipes  and  stone  implements,  principally  from  the  CuUesegee  Valley,  Nox'th 
Carolina.  Some  of  these  specimens  are  worthy  of  special  attention :  A 
spearpoint  of  rose- colored  flint  is  of  beautiful  finish  and  measures  nine 
inches  and  tw'O-tenths  in  length  and  four  inches  in  breadth.  A  pipe  of 
steatite  is  carved  to  represent  the  body  of  a  duck,  and  is  seven  and  three- 
tenths  inches  in  length.  The  bowl  is  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  at  the 
top,  two  and  a  half  deep,  and  tapers  to  the  bottom.  The  stem  is  five  and 
a  half  inches  in  length,  and  seems  to  have  been  originally  bored  out, 
though  an  inch  and  a  half  of  its  length  has  been  subsequently  dug  out  and 
much  enlarged.  It  is  probable  that  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  was  made  in  the 
same  manner.  The  marks  of  the  tool  used  in  enlarging  the  hole  are  very 
plain,  and  instead  of  being  perpendicular  to  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  as  they 
would  have  been  if  produced  by  a  succession  of  hammer-like  bloAvs,  are 
spiral  in  form,  somewhat  like  the  groove  in  a  rifle  barrel,  and  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  had  been  made  by  a  continuous  pressure  exerted  on  the 
cutting  tool,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  slight  twist  is  given  to  the  wrist, 
the  pipe  all  the  while  being  firmly  held  in  one  position  by  the  left  hand. 
There  is  also  a  piece  of  steatite  carved  to  represent  a  duck,  over  twelve 
inches  in  length  bj'  four  in  height.  The  carving  is  very  well  done  and  tlie 
specimen  is  perfect  except  the  bill  of  the  duck  which  has  been  broken  off. 
It  was  probably  intended  for  a  pipe  and  was  unfinished,  as  were  two 
other  specimens  which  are  blocked  out  and  only  partially  bored. — By 
PuncHASE. 

10050 — 10079.  Pestles,  scrapers,  drills,  "chungke  stone,"  knives,  ar- 
rowheads, spearpoints,  and  many  other  stone  implements  of  forms  usually 
found  south  of  the  Ohio,  from  Cumberland  County,  Tennessee. 

In  this  collection  there  is  a  pipe  fi'om  Overton  County,  Tenn.,  carved 
in  the  shape  of  a  duck.  The  sides,  or  wings,  and  neck  of  the  pipe  are 
ornamented  with  a  number  of  regularly  drawn  lines.  The  bowl  is  an  oval 
at  the  top,  an  inch  and  a  half  one  way  by  an  inch  the  other.  It  is  two 
inches  deep,  and  is  much  drawn  in  towards  the  bottom.  It  shows  marks 
of  the  tool  with  which  it  was  dug  out.  The  stem  was  evidently  bored 
out.  It  is  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length  and  tapers  from  the 
mouth-piece  to  wliere  it  joins  the  bowl.  The  pipe  measures  a  little  over 
six  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  weighs  seventeen  and  one-half  ounces. 
There  is  also  a  tube  of  steatite  polished  all  around  except  on  one  narrow 
strip  that  extends  its  whole  length.  It  is  thirteen  and  two-tenths  inches 
in  length  by  two  and  three-tenths  in  diameter.  The  boring  was  done 
from  each  end,  and  was  subsequently  enlarged  by  digging.    The  hole  or 
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perforation  is  an  oval,  measuring  at  one  end  six-tenths  of  an  incli  in  the 
longest  diameter,  and  at  tlie  other  an  inch  and  two-tenths  in  diameter. 
The  borings  from  the  two  ends  do  not  meet  exactly  and  consequently 
there  is  a  bend  in  the  perforation.  Around  the  centre  of  the  tube  on  the 
outside  is  a  raised  circle,  polished  on  all  sides  except  one,  seven-tenths  of 
an  inch  in  width. — By  Puhchase. 

10080.  Photograph  of  stone  implement  from  Ncwburyport.— Presented 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Osgood,  of  Newburyport,  Mass. 

1U081.  Photograph  of  East  Indian  Idol— Presented  by  Mr.  Frank 
Hii.D,  Murpliysboro,  Illinois. 

10082— 1013S).  A  collection  of  articles  in  use  among  the  Mohave 
Indians,  consisting  of  ornaments,  pipes,  tools,  baskets,  articles  of  food, 
domestic  utensils,  various  games,  devices  for  gambling,  wearing  apparel, 
water  jars,  bowls,  ladles,  toys,  etc.  — From  the  Explorations  of  Dr.  E. 
Pai.mkr  made  for  the  Museum. 

10140 — 10141.  Piiotographs  of  pottery  from  mounds  in  south-east  Mis- 
souri.—Presented  by  Dr.  Gkorge  J.  Engelmann,  of  St.  Louis. 

10142—10143.  Stone  gouge  and  spearpoint  from  North  Andover 
Mass.— Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Aaron  T.  Thompson,  of  North 
Andover. 

10144.  Broken  stone  celt  from  AViuter  Island,  Salem,  Mass.— Presented 
by  Mr.  D.  A.  Maiioxey,  of  Salem. 

10145—10211.  A  collection  of  stone  implements  from  the  surftice  near 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  consisting  of  axes,  celts,  scrapers,  knives,  pestles, 
sinkers,  slickstone,  spearpoints,  arrowheads  and  drills;  fragments  of 
pottery  from  Trenton;  a  stone  knife  from  Charenton,  France;  and  a  pipe 
made  of  catlinite  presented  l^y  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott.  Included  in  this  collec- 
tion is  a  series  of  rude  implements  found  in  the  gravel  of  the  river  bluff, 
near  Trenton,  also  specimens  showing  the  natural  fracture  of  the  rocks 
found  in  the  same  deposit. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  Abbott  and 
the  Curator  of  the  Museum. 

10212—10223.  Push  mats,  birch-bark  canoe,  stone  pipe  and  Kiuni- 
kinnik,  corn  pounder,  war  club,  sack  and  mat  of  cedar,  and  bark  rope 
from  the  Ojibwa  Indians  of  Lake  Superior.— Purchased  for  the  Museum 
by  Mr.  Hf.nrv  Gillman,  of  Detroit. 

10224— 1U228.  llummerstones  from  Isle  Royale,  Lake  Superior. —  Pre- 
sented l)y  .Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz,  of  Cambridge. 

1022!)— 101)57.  This  collection,  consisting  of  730  distinct  entries  and 
covering  several  thousand  specimens,  is  composed  in  part  of  bones  of 
animals,  birds  and  fislies,  charcoal  and  burnt  earth,  bone  implements, 
shells,  axes,  gouges,  celts,  sinkers,  knives,  arrowheads  and  other  imple- 
ments of  stone,  and  numerous  fragments  of  pottery  from  the  shellheaps  of 
Lynn,  Salem,  Marblehead,  Ipswich,  Beverly,  Newburyport,  Plum  Island, 
Concord  and  Wellfleet,  Mass.,  Goose  Island  in  Casco  Bay,  Damariscotta, 
Maine,  and  Montreal,  Canada,  collected  at  various  times  by  INIessrs.  Put- 
nam, Cooke,  Morse,  Sears,  Osgood  and  others ;  human  remains,  flint 
arrowheads,  and  animal  teeth  from  mounds  near  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and 
Keport  Peabody  Museum,  II.    2. 
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Dunleitli,  111.,  collected  by  Messrs.  Putnam,  and  C.  Cooke  of  Salem; 
human  cranium  and  other  human  bones,  animal  bones,  Unio  shells,  and 
fragments  of  pottery,  from  the  fortification  and  the  mounds  inside  the 
fortification  at  Meroin,  Indiana,  collected  by  Mr.  Putnam  and  party; 
liunian  crania  and  remains  from  a  grave  in  Saugus,  from  Beesom's  pas- 
ture and  D.  R.  Bickford's  Lawn,  Marl>k'head;  from  the  corner  of  Essex 
and  Cambridge  streets,  Salem,  and  from  under  the  Pine  Grove  Shell- 
heap,  Marblehead,  collected  by  Mr.  Cookk  and  other  members  of  the 
Essex  Institute;  stone  axes,  celts,  gouges,  hammerstones,  sinkers, 
scrapers,  pestles,  knives,  arrowheads  and  spearpoints  of  diflerent  pat- 
terns, but  all  belonging  to  the  distinctively  New  England  type  of  stone 
implements,  collected  by  various  persons,  from  Saugus,  Salem,  Lynn, 
Marblehead,  Beverly,  Ipswich,  Chelsea,  Peabody,  Newburyport,  Con- 
cord, Springfield,  Cohasset,  North  Andover  and  Stony  Brook  Station, 
Massachusetts;  a  pestle  from  Monltonboro,  N.  H. ;  mullers,  drills,  celts, 
scrapers,  sinkers,  knives,  arrowheads  and  other  implements  and  orna- 
ments of  stone,  a  bone  awl,  fragments  of  rude  pottery,  and  a  stone  partly 
perforated,  with  the  core  still  remaining,  showing  that  the  boring  had 
been  done  with  a  hollow  instrument,  from  various  places  in  New  York; 
mullers,  grooved  axes,  hammerstones,  knives,  arrowheads,  etc.,  from 
different  localities  in  Ohio;  a  fragment  of  cloth  from  a  mound  in  Butler 
County,  Ohio,  described  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Foster;  stone  implements  of  the 
usual  Ohio  Valley  patterns,  including  two  large  oval  spearpoints  of  flint 
from  Indiana,  collected  bj'  Dr.  .John  Sloan  and  Dr.  A.  S.  Packaud,  jr. ; 
stone  implements  from  Boone  County,  Kentucky ;  arrowheads,  and  two 
large  oval  flint  implements  found  with  600  others  near  Beard.stowu, 
Illinois,  four  feet  below  the  surface,  by  Dr.  J.  P.  S.vydkr,  of  Virginia, 
Cass  County,  Illinois;  a  stone  pot  from  Lambertville,  New  Jersey,  col- 
lected by  Dr.  C.  C.  Ahuott,  of  Trenton  ;  stone  celts  from  mounds  ia 
Louisiana,  collected  by  the  Rev.  E.  R.  L.  Bkadmc;  stone  celt  from  Mis- 
sissippi; two  casts  of  jais  from  mounds  in  south-east  Missouri;  photo- 
graphs of  stone  idols,  crania,  and  ornaments  of  shell  and  copper  from 
Tennessee,  the  originals  collected  by  Dr.  Joseph  Jones;  drill  and  arrow- 
head of  stone  from  Wyoming  Territory,  collected  by  Mr.  S.  "VV.  Gau- 
MAN,  of  Cambridge;  stone  celts  from  Port  Credit,  Canada,  collected 
by  Rev.  C.  J.  S.  Bethune;  stone  celt  from  Hayti,  and  another  from  the 
United  States  of  Columbia;  leather  sandals  from  East  Coast  of  Africa; 
''patapatoo"  from  New  Zealand;  war  clubs  elaborately  carved,  and  a 
four-pronged  spear  from  the  Eiji  Islands;  paddles,  a  shark's  tooih  sword, 
bows  and  arrows  with  wooden  and  bone  points,  from  the  Pacific  Islands; 
a  harpoon  point  of  iron  and  bone  (Eskimo?)  from  West  Peabody,  Mass; 
and  an  iron  tomahawk,  much  eaten  by  rust,  from  the  site  of  the  old 
Meeting  House,  Salem,  Mass.  AVith  this  collection  was  received  a  large 
and  very  valuable  series  of  stone  implements,  from  the  surface,  chiefly 
of  jasper  and  slate,  characteristic  of  the  stone  age  of  New  Jersey,  and 
also  some  of  the  rude  forms  peculiar  to  the  river  gravel.  These  were 
gathered   at   diflerent   times   by    Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott.      The   interest   and 
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worlsiiig  value  of  this  series  from  New  Jersey  is  nmcli  increased  by 
tlie  fiict  tliat  during  a  brief  visit  wliicli  Dr.  Abbott  made  to  Cambridge  ia 
November  last,  he  arranged  and  classified  it  in  accordance  with  his  pub- 
lished accounts  of  the  Stone  Age  in  New  Jersey.  All  the  articles  here 
mentioned  were  presented  by  the  Peabody  Academy  of  ScncxcE,  Salem, 
Mass. 

10D5S— 10991.  Knives,  axes,  arrowheads,  and  spearpoiuts,  hammer- 
stones,  sliclistones,  and  pottery,  from  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  In  this  collec- 
tion there  is  a  flint  implement,  showing  unmistakable  marks  of  human 
workmanship,  probably  a  spearpoint  or  knife,  that  was  found  on  the  site 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Trenton,  one  mile  from  the  river,  and  in  the 
o-ravcl  six  feet  from  the  surface;  also  a  stone  implement  to  which  the 
local  name  '•  turtle-back"  has  been  given,  which  was  found  in  the  gravel 
twenty-two  feet  deep  and  three  feet  in  from  the  face  of  the  river  blufl'; 
also  a  carved  pipe  of  stone  found  on  the  site  of  Nassau  Hall.  Princeton 
College,  near  the  supposed  grave  of  Tammany.— From  exploralious  of 
Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

101)92—10993.  Fragments  of  colored  pottery  from  ancient  ruins  in 
Colorado,  Utah  and  Arizona. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  E.  A. 
Baiibki!,  Chickies,  Penn. 

10994: — 10995.  Rude  specimens,  stone  flakes  and  gun  flint,  from  Marble 
Ridge,  North  Andover,  Mass.  — Presented  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Thompson,  of 
North  Andover. 

1099G.  A  stone  pipe,  the  bowl  ornamented  with  carved  lines,  from  Cum- 
berland Gap,  Teun.— Presented  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Benton,  of  Harvard  College. 

10997.  A  pipe  stem  (?)  of  slate,  elaborately  carved  open  work,  from 
the  Northwest  Coast. ^Presented  by  Mr.  Holmes  Hinckley,  of  Harvard 
College. 

10998 — 10999.  Bulbs  of  a  lily  used  for  food  by  Indians  of  Southern 
California;  teeth  of  deer  from  mound  near  St.  George,  South  Utah.  — From 
explorations  of  Dr.  E.  Pai.mki:,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

1U)00— 11013.  Bows  and  iron-pointed  arrows  of  the  Utah  Indians; 
riding  whip,  coat  and  trousers,  Ogalalla  Sioux  Indians;  model  of  sledge, 
Canadian  Indians;  cordage,  model  of  canoe,  shaiks'  teeth  sword  and 
two  specimens  of  kapa  or  native  cloth,  one  colored,  from  the  Sandwich 
Island.s;  a  shell  headdress  from  the  Fiji  Islands. —  Presented  by  ]\Ir. 
FiiANCis  Parkman  of  Brookline. 

11014—11039.  Ashes  and  burnt  human  bones,  copper  band,  a  plate  of 
co[)per  perforated  and  ornamented,  a  stone  tube  handsomely  polished, 
from  W.  Connett's  mound  near  Dover,  Athens  county,  Ohio;  human  re- 
mains, piece  of  sandstone  with  markings,  animal  bones,  fragments  of 
pottery,  shells  of  Unios,  fern  leaves,  corn  cobs,  and  seeds  of  the  Cheno- 
podium  album,  from  an  Ash  Cave,  Hocking  county,  Ohio.— From  explora- 
tions of  Prof  E.  B.  Anokews,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

11010—11041.  Cranium  from  valley  of  the  French  Broad  river,  above 
Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  and  another  from  an  island  in  the  Tennessee  river, 
eighteen  miles  below  Chattanooga.— By  Purchase. 
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11042.  Section  of  Cranium,  showing  abnormal  position  of  the  fora- 
men  magnum,  from  Fort  Dumnier,  Vermont. —  Presented  bj'  Prof.  N.  S. 
CitKvsY,  Amherst,  Mass. 

11043 — 11050.  Casts  of  eiglit  Crania,  inchiding  Australians,  a  negro, 
an  ancient  Peruvian,  Indians  from  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Aj-res,  and  a 
niotlern  Italian  (Alexandre  Volta). — Presented  by  the  Musko  Nazionale 

DI  AXTKOPOLOGIA  E  PI  EtNOLOGIA  IN  FXHEXZE. 

1105 1.  Photograph  of  a  carved  human  ligure  in  stone  from  Union 
County,  111.     Presented  by  Mr.  Wm.  Andeuson,  of  Murphysboro,  111. 

11052 — 11053. — Photographs  of  three  pipes  and  of  a  stationary  stone 
cornniill,  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey. — Presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

11054.  Photograpli  of  stone  ornament  found  in  Fruitport,  Michigan. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Coffinbkuuy,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

11055 — 11059.  Spearpoints  and  arrowheads  of  stone  from  Leljanon 
County,  Pennsylvania. — Presented  by  Mr.  H.  L.  EixiG,  of  Millbach,  Penu. 

IIOOO — 11073.  Ornaments  of  gold  and  gold  alloy  from  near  Bogota. 
Eight  of  these  are  of  human  shape,  two  lilce  serpents,  and  four  of  difler- 
ent  fanciful  patterns.  One  of  the  serpents  was  from  the  bottom  of  Lake 
Guatavita,  near  Bogota. — By  Purchase. 

11074.  Two  implements  of  steatite  from  the  graves  near  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California.  Collected  by  Mr.  Bowers  and  presented  by  Asst.  Surg. 
H.  C.  Yarrow,  U.  S.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Additions  to  the  Library. 

From  the  Hon.  Bohert  C.  Winthrop.  The  Stone  Period ;  a  paper  read  at 
the  Southampton  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Archajological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Aug.  5th,  1872;  by  Edward  T.  Stevens.  Pamphlet, 
8vo.  pp.  19.  Prehistoric  Times,  as  illustrated  by  Ancient  Remains  and 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Modern  Savages;  by  Sir  Jolin  Lubbock, 
8vo.  pp.  C40.  New  York,  1872.  Some  account  of  the  Blackmore  Mu- 
seum, Salisbury,  England.  The  opening  meeting,  Sept.  5th,  18G7;  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  established  in  1853.  Pamphlet,  8vo,  parts  1  and  2.  De- 
vizes and  London.  History  of  the  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian 
Tribes  of  the  United  States,  by  H.  R.  Schoolcraft.  Illustrated  by  S. 
Eastman,  U.  S.  Army,  six  volumes,  4to.  Philadelphia,  1851.  Cours  grad- 
uol  et  complet  de  chinois  parle  et  ecrit;  par  le  comte  Kleczkowski  anciea 
Charge  d'affaires  de  France  a  Pekin,  Professeur  de  chinois  a  1'  Ecole  Na- 
tionale,  &c.,  one  volume,  8vo,  Paris,  1876.  Notice  sur  un  Mobilier  Prehis- 
torique  de  la  Siberie,  communiquee  a  la  Societie  des  sciences  naturelles 
(le  Neuchatel  dans  sa  seance  du  1  er  Mai,  1873:  par  E.  Desor.  Pamphlet 
8vo,  11  pp.  Neuchatel,  1873.  Oscillations  des  Quatre  Grands  Glaciers  de 
lii  Vallee  de  Chamounix  par  Venance  Payot,  naturaliste  au  Museum  de  Mont 
Blanc,  etc.  Pamphlet  8vo,  7  pp.  Lausanne,  1807.  Discours  d'ouverture 
par    M.    le   comte   Gozzadiui,   President   du   cougres   d'   Arclieologie   et 
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d'Anthropologie  Prehistoriques,  session  de  Bologne.  Pamph.,  8vo,  12  pp. 
Bologue,  1871.  Guide  to  Northern  Archaeology  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen  ;  edited  for  the  use  of  English  Read- 
ers by  the  Right  Honorable,  the  Earl  of  Ellsmere.  Pamplilet,  8vo,  128  pp. 
London,  1848.  Le  Niagara  quinze  ans  apres ;  par  M.  Jules  Marcou.  Ex- 
trait  du  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Geologique  de  France  seance  du  6  Mars, 
1865.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  Lettre  de  M.  Agassiz,  a  M.  Marcou  sur  la  geologie 
de  la  vallee  de  1'  Amazone,  avec  des  remarques  de  M.  Jules  Marcou.  Ex- 
trait  du  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Geologique  de  France,  seance  du  3  De- 
cembre,  1866.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  Distribution  G6ograpliique  de  I'or  ct  de 
I'argent  aux  iStats-Uuis  et  dans  les  Canadas ;  par  Jules  Marcou.  Extrait 
du  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Geographic,  Novembre,  1867.  Pamphlet,  8vo. 
Une  Ascension  dans  les  Montagnes  Rocheuses  :  par  J.  Marcou,  extrait  du 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Geographic,  Mai,  1867.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  Pans, 
1867.  Memoires  de  la  Societe  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord,  Nouvelle  Serie, 
1866-1868,  1873-1874.  Materianx  pour  I'Histoire  primitive  et  philoso- 
phique  de  1'  Ilomme;  par  Gabriel  de  IMortillet,  Nos.  1  and  6.  Janvier  et 
Juin,  1868. 

From  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  "Washington,  D.  C.  Geological  and 
Geographical  Survey  of  Colorado  and  Adjacent  Territory  for  the  year 
1874,  by  F.  V.  Hayden,  United  States  Geologist.  Washington,  1876.  One 
volume  8vo,  pp.  515.  Geological  Survey  of  the  Teri'itories,  F.  V.  Hayden, 
Geologist  in  charge.  Vol.  II,  Cretaceous  Vertebrate:  by  E.  D.  Cope, 
"Wasliington,  1875.  One  vol.  4to,  pp.  302  with  plates.  Geology  of  the 
Uinta  Mountains,  witli  Atlas;  by  J.  W.  Powell,  Geologist  in  cliarge. 
"Washington,  1876.  One  vol.  4to,  pp.  218.  Exploration  of  the  Colorado 
River  of  the  "West  and  its  Tributaries,  explored  in  1869,  70,  71,  72,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  by  J.  W.  Powell,  Wash- 
ington, 1875.  One  vol.  4to,  pp.  285.  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories.  Nos.  1,  2  and  4,  Vol. 
II,  and  Nos.  5  and  6,  Second  Series.  Bulletin  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  No.  1, — Check  List  of  North  American  Batrachia  and 
Reptilia;  by  Edward  D.  Cope.  No.  2, —  Contributions  to  the  Natural 
History  of  Kerguelen  Island;  by  J.  H.  Kidder,  M.  D.  No.  3, —  Contribu- 
tion to  the  Natural  History  of  Kerguelen  Island;  by  J.  H.  Kidder,  M.  D. 
No.  5, —  Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  of  the  Bermudas;  by  G.  Brown  Goode. 
Mineral  Wealth,  Climate  and  Rain-fall  and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Black 
Hills  of  Dakota;  by  Walter  P.  Jenney,  E.  M.,  Geologist  in  charge. 

From  the  Smithsoman  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.  Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge,  vols.  XX  and  XXI,  Washington,  1876.  Two 
vols.  4to.  Smithsonian  Report  for  1875,  Washington,  1876.  One  vol.  8vo, 
pp.  422.  The  Empire  of  Brazil  at  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1876  ia 
Philadelphia,  one  volume,  8vo,  pp.  494.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1876.  Annual 
Repoi't  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  New  South  Wales,  for  the  year  1875. 
Sydney,  1876.  One  vol.  4to,  pp.  167.  Mineral  Map  and  General  Statistics 
of  New  South  Wales,  Australia.  Sydney,  1876.  Mines  and  Mineral  Sta- 
tistics of  New  South  Wales,  and  Notes  on  the  Geological  Collection  of 
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the  Department  of  Mines,  compiled  ])y  direction  of  the  Hon.  John  Lucas, 
M.  P.,  Minister  for  Mines.  Also  llemaiks  on  the  Sedimentary  Formations 
of  N.  S.  Wales  by  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke;  and  Notes  on  the  Iron  and  Coal 
Deposits,  Wallerawang,  and  on  the  Diamond  Fields,  by  Prof.  Liversidge. 
Sydney,  1876.  One  vol.  8vo,  pp.  252.  New  South  Wales,  the  Oldest  and 
Eicliest  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  by  Charles  Robinson.  Sydney,  1873. 
Pamphlet,  8vo,  110  pp.  New  South  Wales,  its  Progress  and  Resources, 
by  authority  of  the  Commissioners.  Sydney,  1876.  Pamphlet,  8vo,  31  pp. 
From  Bruj.  Gen'l  A.  A.  Ilnmphrnj,  Chief  of  Engineers,  JJ.  S.  Army. 
United  States  Geographical  Surveys  west  of  100th  Meridian,  Lieut.  Geo. 
M.  Wheeler,  Corps  of  Engineers  U.  S.  Army,  in  charge,  Washington, 

1875.  One  vol.  4to,  pp.  681. 

From  the  Army  Medical  Musetim,  Washington,  D.  C.  List  of  Skeletons 
and  Crania  in  the  section  of  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  United  States 
Army  Medical  Museum,  for  use  during  tlie  International  Exhibition  of 

1876.  Washington,  1876.  Pamphlet,  8vo,  pp.  52.  Check-list  of  Prepara- 
tions and  Objects  in  the  Section  of  Human  Anatomy  of  the  United  States 
Army  Medical  Museum,  for  use  during  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1876,  in  connection  with  the  representation  of  the  Medical  Department, 
U.  S.  Army;  by  George  A.  Otis,  Asst.  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army,  Curator  of 
the  Army  Medical  Museum,  Washington,  1876.     Pamphlet,  8vo,  pp.  135. 

From  F.  W.  I'utnam.  Explorations  and  Surveys  for  a  Rail  Road  Route 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Vol.  I,  Vol  XII,  parts  1 
and  2,  AVashington,  1860.  Three  vols.  4to.  Annual  Message  and  Accom- 
panying Documents,  1850-1.  Washington,  1850.  Onevol.8vo.  California 
Message  and  Correspondence,  31st  Congress,  1st  session.  One  vol.  8vo, 
pp.  976.  1850.  Travels  in  America  performed  in  1806,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  Rivers  of  the  Alleghany,  Monongahela,  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi, and  ascertaining  the  produce  and  condition  of  their  banks  and  vi- 
cinity ;  by  Thomas  Ashe,  London,  1808.  One  vol.  8vo,  pp.  366.  Routledge's 
Illustrated  Natural  History  of  Man,  parts  33  and  31:,  London.  Prehistoric 
Remains  which  were  found  on  tlie  site  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
"With  a  vindication  of  the  "Cincinnati  Tablet";  hy  Robert  Clarke,  Cin- 
cinnati, 1876.  Pamphlet,  8vo,  pp.  34.  Bulletin  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical and  Geographical  Survey  of  tlie  Territories,  second  series,  No.  1. 
Washington,  1875.  Pamphlet,  8vo,  pp.  47.  Ancient  Burial-ground  in 
SAvanton,  Vermont;  by  Prof.  George  H.  Perkins,  Salem,  1874.  Pamphlet, 
8vo,  27  pp.  Worcester's  Unabridged  Dictionary.  Minutes  of  the  Ohio 
State  Archaeological  Convention,  held  in  Mansfield,  Ohio,  Sept.  1st  and 
2nd,  1S75.  Columbus,  1875.  Pamphlet,  8vo,  pp.  42.  Indian  Net  Sinkers 
and  Hammer-stones  ;  by  Charles  Ran.  Pamphlet,  8vo,  pp.  8.  On  the  Pot- 
tery of  the  IMound  Builders,  by  J.  W.  Foster.  Pamphlet,  8vo,  pp.  10.  On 
Some  Modifying  Elements  atfecting  the  Ethnic  Significance  of  Peculiar 
Forms  of  the  Human  Skull;  by  Daniel  Wilson,  Toronto.     Pamphlet,  8vo. 

From  the  Author.  Mounds  at  Merom  and  Hutsonville  on  the  Wabash. 
Archa-ological  Researches  in  Kentucky  and  Indiana  in  1874.  Description 
of  a  stone  knife  found  at  Kingston,  New  Hampshire.     Description  of  a 
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carved  stone  representing  a  Cetacean,  found  at  Seahrook,  N.  H.  De- 
scription of  an  ancient  Indian  carving  found  at  Ipswich,  Mass.  Note  ou 
the  skull  of  a  Mound  Builder  from  Davenport,  Iowa.  Notes  on  Crania 
found  in  an  Indian  grave  at  Saugus,  Mass.  Description  of  Stone  knives 
found  in  Essex  County,  Mass.  Note  ou  Crania  from  Mounds,  calling  at- 
tention to  a  paper  b}'  J.  W.  Foster.  Nine  pamphlets,  8vo;  by  F.  W. 
Putnam.  i 

From  the  Author.  On  the  Eemains  of  Population  observed  on  and  near 
the  Eocene  Plateau  of  North  Western  New  Mexico;  by  E.  D.  Cope;  read 
before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  June  18,  1875.     Pamphlet,  8vo. 

From  the  Trustees.  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Astor  Lib- 
rary of  the  city  of  New  York,  1S76.     Pamphlet,  8vo,  74  pp. 

From  the  Society.  The  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Magazine  for  June,  1875.     No.  XLIV,  Vol.  XV. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety of  Liverpool  during  the  sixty-fourth  session,  1874-75.  No.  XXIX, 
8vo,  pp.  385.     London  and  Liverpool,  1875. 

From  the  Acadnny.  Memoirs  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science, 
Salem,  Mass.  Vol.  1,  No.  4.  "  The  Fresh  Water  Sliell  Mounds  of  the 
St.  John's  River,  Florida"  by  Jeffries  Wyman.     4to,  94  pp.  with  plates. 

From  the  Society.  Archivio  per  I'Antropologia  e  la  Etuologia  organo 
della  Societa  Italiana  di  Antropologia  e  di  Etnologia  publicato  dal  Dott. 
Paolo  Mantegazza,  Professor  ordinario  di  Antropologia  Nel  R.  lustituto 
Superiore  in  Fireiize.  Sesto  volume,  Fascicolo.  I,  II.  Firenze,  1876. 
Pamphlets,  8vo. 

From  the  Society.  Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Geografica  de  Madrid. 
Tomo.  I.     Num.  1.     Julio,  1876.     Madrid,  1870. 

From  the  Society.  Sitzungsberichte  der  Gesellschaft  fiir  Geschichte 
und  Alterthnmskunde  der  Ostseeprovinzen  Russlands,  aus  dem  Jahre, 
1875.  Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Geschichte  Liv — ,  Est —  und 
Kurlands,  herausgegeben  von  der  Gesellschaft  ftir  Geschichte  und  Alter- 
tliumskunde  der  Ostsee-Provinzen  Russlands.  Zwolfteu  Bandes  Zweites 
Heft.     Pamphlets,  8vo.     Riga,  1876. 

From  the  Association.  Minutes  of  the  Indiana  State  Archajological  Cou- 
vention,  held  at  Indianapolis,  Sept.  29th  and  30th,  1875.     Pamphlet,  8vo. 

From  the  Academy.  Proceedings  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences.  Davenport,  Iowa,  1876.  Volume  I.  1867-1876.  8vo,  pp.  283 
and  plates. 

From  the  3Iiiseum.  Second  Catalogue  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern 
Works  of  Art  given  or  loaned  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston.  1876.  Pamphlet,  12mo,  pp.  74.  Proceedings  at  the  Open- 
ing of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  with  the  Reports  for  1870,  a  list  of  Dona- 
tions, etc.     Boston,  1870.     Pamphlet,  8vo,  pp.  43. 

From  the  Author.  Columbus  and  the  Geographers  of  the  North;  by  the 
Rev.  B.  F.  DeCosta.     Hartford,  Conn.,  1872.     Pamphlet,  4to,  pp.  23. 

From  the  Author.  Le  Valhalla  des  Sciences,  ou  La  Galerie  Commemo- 
rative de  Blois;    par  le  C*  Leopold  Hugo.     Pamphlet,  8vo.     Paris,  1875, 
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From  the  Author.  De  L'Origine  des  Anciens  Peuples  dii  Mcxique; 
par  M.  f^niile  Guimet,  Lyon,  1875.  Pamphlet.  Esqnisscs  vScandinaves, 
Relation  du  Congies  d'Anthropologio  et  d'Arclieologie  prehlstorique ;  par 
£niile  Guimet.     One  vol.,  12mo,  254  pp.     Paris. 

From  the  Author.  On  the  Stone  Mining  Tools  from  Alderley  Edge, 
Cheshire;  by  Prof.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins.     Pamphlet,  8vo,  pp.  5  with  plate. 

From  the  Author.  The  Prehistoric  Remains  which  were  found  on  the 
site  of  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with  a  vindication  of  the  "Cincinnati 
Tablet;"  by  Robert  Clarke.  Cincinnati,  1§76.  Pamphlet,  8vo,  34  pp., 
with  plate. 

From  the  Author.  Observations  upon  the  Form  of  the  Occiput  in  the 
Various  Races  of  Men.  Observations  upon  the  Cranial  Forms  of  tlie 
American  Aborigines,  based  upon  specimens  contained  in  the  collection 
of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  The  Mensuration 
of  the  Human  Skull.  Description  of  a  deformed  fragmentary  Human 
Skull,  found  in  an  ancient  quarry-cave  at  Jerusalem;  with  an  attempt  to 
determine,  by  its  configuration  alone,  the  ethnical  type  to  which  it  be- 
longs.    4  pamphlets,  8vo;   by  J.  Aitken  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia. 

From  the  Author.  Remarks  on  the  Centres  of  Ancient  Civilization  in 
Central  America  and  their  geographical  distribution.  Address  read  before 
the  American  Geographical  Society,  July  10,  1876.  Bulletin  of  the  Amer- 
ican Geographical  Society,  special  meeting  July  10,  187C,  for  the  reception 
of  Dom  Pedro  d"Alcantara,  Dr.  Aug.  Peterman,  Prof.  N.  E.  Nordenskjold 
and  Dr.  C.  H.  Berendt.  Analytical  Alphabet  for  the  Mexican  and  Central 
American  Languages.  Cartilla  en  Lengua  Maya  para  la  EuseQanza  de  los 
Niiios  ludigenas.     3  pamphlets;  by  C.  Hermann  Berendt,  M.  D. 

From  the  Author.  Cenni  sopra  una  caverna  della  Palmaria  su  resti  d'an- 
imali  e  umani  dell'eta  della  pietra  in  essa  trovati.  Sui  Deposit!  Antropo- 
zoici  nella  caverna  dell'isola  Palmaria,  Ricerche  paleoetnologiche.  Ri- 
cerche  in  Grotte  dei  Dintorni  della  Spezia  e  in  Toscana.  Snlle  Variazioni 
della  distanza  spino-alveolare.  4  Pamphlets,  8vo,  by  Ettore  Regalia. 
Florence,  Italy. 

From  Mr.  Gerhard  Gade,  United  States  Consul,  through  the  Hon.  Robert 
C.  Winthrop.  The  Ancient  Vessel  found  in  the  Parish  of  Tune,  Norway, 
translated  by  Gerhard  Gade. 

From  the  Authors.  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky,  N.  S. 
Shaler,  Director.  Vol.  I,  Part  4 — On  the  Prehistoric  Remains  of  Kentuck}^ ; 
by  Lucien  Carr  and  N.  S.  Shalei-.     Pamphlet,  4to,  31  pp.,  with  7  plates. 

From  the  Author.  Uber  Altgriechische  schadel  aus  Griibern  der  versch- 
wundeuen  alten  stadt  Cumii  in  uuter-Italien  von  Carl  Gustav  Carus. 
Pamphlet,  4to,  134  pp. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  British  and  American  Archajolog- 
ical  Society.     Rome.     Season  1875-6.     Pamphlet,  8vo. 

From  the  SociHij.  The  Colonial  Intelligencer,  the  organ  of  the  Aborig- 
ines Protection  Society.     November,  1875. 

From  the  Author.  Archasological  Frauds ;  by  Charles  Whittlesey. 
Pamphlet,  8vo. 
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From  the  AtttJior.  An  Historical  Address,  Bi-Ceuteunial  and  Centennial, 
delivered  at  Groton,  Mass.,  July  4,  1876,  by  Samuel  A.  Green.  Two 
copies,  one  each,  first  and  second  editions.    Pamphlet,  8vo.    Groton,  1876. 

From  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History.  Report  on  the  Geological 
Map  of  Massachusetts  prepared  by  W.  0.  Ci'osby,  Assistant  in  the  Labo- 
ratory of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History ;  Prof.  Alpheus  Hyatt  in 
charge. 

From  the  Author.  Vorgeschichtliche  Steindenkmiiler  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein ;  von  Heinrich  Haudelmann.  Drettes  Heft.  Kiel,  1874:.  Pam- 
phlet, 4to. 

From  the  Author.  Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants ;  by  Chai'les 
Pickering,  M.  D.     Salem,  1876.     One  vol.,  4to,  pp.  524. 

From  the  Society.  Historical  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society.  Vols.  I,  VI,  VII,  first  series.  Vol.  HI,  second  series.  Vols. 
Ill,  IV,  V,  VI,  VIII,  third  series.  Vols.  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII, 
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From  Prof.  E.  T.  Cox.  Geological  Survey  of  Indiana  for  1875,  Indi- 
anapolis, 1876.     1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  599. 

From  D.  A.  Bobertson,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Transactions  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society  of  New  York  for  1874.  Vol.  V,  8vo,  pp. 
272.  The  Grasshopper  or  Rocky  Mountain  Locust,  and  its  ravages  in 
Minnesota;  a  special  report  to  the  Governor,  Hon.  C.  K.  Davis.  Pam- 
phlet, 8vo,  pp.  48. 

From  the  Academy.  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  St. 
Louis.     No.  3,  Vol.  III.     Pamphlet,  8vo. 

From  the  Society.  Festchrift  zur  Feier  des  fiinfzigjiihrigen  Bestehens 
Vogtljiudischen  altex'thumsforschenden  Vereins  in  Hohenleubeu  nebst 
dem  44,  45,  u.  46.  Jahresbericht  und  festbericht.  Pamphlet,  two  num- 
bers, 8vo. 

From  the  Museum.  Bericht  des  Museum  fiir  Volkerkunde  in  Leipzig. 
1873.     Pamphlet,  8vo.     Parts  1,  2,  and  3. 

From  F.  W.  Putnam.  A  framed  steel  engraving  of  George  Peabody, 
the  founder  of  the  Peabody  Museum. 

From  the  Army  Medical  31useum,  Washington.  An  enlarged  photo- 
graphic portrait,  finished  in  crayon,  of  Jeffries  Wyman,  the  former  Curator 
of  the  Peabody  Museum. 

By  Purchase.  Ancient  Stone  Implements  of  Great  Britain;  by  John 
Evans.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  640.  New  York,  1872.  Flint  Chips;  by  Edward 
T.  Stevens.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  593.  London,  1870.  Prehistoric  Times;  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock.  1  vol.,  8vo,  640  pp.  Loudon,  1872.  Cave  Hunting, 
Researches  on  the  Evidence  of  Caves  respecting  the  Earlj'  Inhabitants  of 
Europe;  by  W.  Boyd  Dawkins.  London,  1874.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  445. 
Grave  Mounds  and  their  Contents  ;  by  Llewellynn  Jewitt.  London,  1870. 
1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  306.  Najnia  Cornubise,  a  descriptive  essay,  illustrative  of 
the  Sepulchres  and  Funereal  Customs  of  the  Early  Inhal)itants  of  the 
County  of  Cornwall;   by  William  Copeland   Borlase.    London,  1872.     1 
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vol.,  8vo,  pp.  287.  Assyrian  Discoveries;  by  George  Smith.  New  York, 
1875.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  4G1.  The  Recent  Origin  of  Man  as  illustrated  by 
Geolosy  and  the  Modern  Science  of  Prehistoric  Archaeology ;  by  James 
C.  Southall.  Pliiladelphia,  1875.  8vo,  pp.  GOfi.  Prehistoric  Races  of  the 
United  States;  by  J.  W.  Foster.  Chicago  and  London,  1873.  1  vol.,  8vo, 
pp.  415.  Antiqnities  of  the  Southern  Indians;  by  Chas.  C.  Jones,  jr. 
New  York,  1873.  1  vol  ,  8vo,  pp.  532.  Rude  Stone  Monuments  in  all 
countries;  their  age  and  uses  ;  by  James  Fergusson.  London,  1872.  pp. 
559.  Two  Years  in  Peru,  with  Exploration  of  its  Antiquities ;  by  Tliomas 
J.  Hutchinson.  London,  1873.  2  vols.,  8vo.  Man  in  the  Past,  Present, 
and  Future;  from  the  German  of  Dr.  L.  Biichner,  by  W.  S.  Dallas.  Lou- 
don, 1872.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  3(;3.  The  Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Scandina- 
via; by  Sven  Nelssou,  edited  and  with  an  introduction  by  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock. London,  18C8.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  272,  with  plates.  The  Races  of 
Mankind,  being  a  popular  Description  of  the  Characteristics,  Manners, 
and  Customs  of  the  Principal  Varieties  of  the  Human  Family ;  by  Robert 
Brown.  London,  Paris,  and  New  York.  Four  volumes  in  two.  4to. 
Memoirs  read  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London.  1803-180)9. 
3  vols.,  8vo.  London.  Natural  History  of  man ;  by  James  Cowles  Pri- 
chard.  London.  1848.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.677.  Descriptive  Ethnology;  by 
J.  G.  Latham.  London,  1859.  2  vols.,  8vo.  The  Natural  History  of  the 
Varieties  of  Man;  by  Robert  Gordon  Latliam.  London,  1850.  1  vol., 
8vo,  pp.  574.  Observations  on  the  Aboriginal  Monuments  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley;  by  E.  G.  Squier.  New  York,  1847.  Pamphlet,  Svo,  79  pp. 
Catherwood's  Views  in  Central  America,  Cliiapas,  and  Yucatan.  1  vol., 
folio,  24  pp.,  with  map  and  plates.  La  Caverne  D'Aknanh,  He  D'Ounga, 
Alaska;  par  Alph.  L.  Pinart.  Paris,  1875.  Pamphlet,  4to,  10  pp.,  with 
plates.  Kent's  Cavern,  its  testimony  to  the  Antiquity  of  Man ;  a  lecture 
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REPORT 

ON    THE    CRAXIA   RECEIVED    DURIXG   THE    YEAR. 


Bt  Luciex  Cai!R,  Assistant  Curator, 


In  explanation  of  the  snbjoined  measurements,  it  may  be  stated 
that  by  length  is  meant  the  greatest  longitudinal  diameter,  meas- 
ured from  the  glabella  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the'occiput; 
that  the  breadth  signifies  the  distance  between  those  points  of  the 
parietal  bones  that  are  widest  apart ;  that  tlie  height  is  taken 
between  the  middle  of  the  anterior  border  of  the  foramen  magnum 
and  the  highest  point  on  the  inter-parietal  suture  ;  that  the  width 
of  frontal  is  measured  at  the  narrowest  point  on  the  temporal  ridge 
above  the  external  angular  processes,  and  that  the  internal  ca- 
pacity is  obtained  by  measuring  with  carefull}'  selected  peas,  in 
the  manner  adopted  b^^  the  late  Prof.  Wyman  after  repeated  ex- 
periments with  other  materials.  The  metric  system  is  used  for  all 
the  measurements  ;  length,  breadth,  height  and  width  of  frontal 
•being  given  in  millimetres,  and  the  capacity  in  cubic  centimetres. 

No.  8,329.  Cranium,  imperfect.  Adult,  probably  male.  Length 
178.  Breadth  146.  Height  142.  Width  of  Frontal  about  92. 
Index  of  breadth  .820.  Several  small  Wormian  bones  developed 
in  the  lambdoidal  suture.  Posterior  portion  of  the  right  parietal 
and  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  occipital  much  flattened  or 
pressed  forward,  with  a  corresponding  projection  of  the  right 
frontal.  From  a  cave  near  Gibson's  Station,  Lee  County,  Virginia. 
Collected  b}'  Mr.  Charles  B.  Johnson,  of  that  place,  and  de- 
posited b}^  the  Kentucky  Geological  Survey. 

No.  8,330.  Cranium,  imperfect.  Probably  a  male,  adult. 
Length  172.  Breadth  140.  Width  of  Frontal  89.  Index  of 
breadth  .813.  Posterior  portion  of  the  right  parietal  and  the 
adjoining  part  of  the  occipital  much  flattened.  The  frontal  nat- 
ural, both  sides  being  equally  well  rounded  and  arched.  From  a 
cave  near  Cumberland  Gap,  Tennessee.  Collected  by  Mr.  Lucien 
Carr,  and  deposited  by  the  Kentucky  Geological  Survey. 

No.  9,740.  Cranium.  Adult  male.  Capacity  1,393.  Length 
172.     Breadth  140.     Height  140.     Width  of  Frontal  91.     Index 
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of  Breadth  .813.  Right  parietal  very  slightly  compressed.  A 
small  and  round  supernumerary  tooth  projects  from  the  inner 
edge  of  the  superior  right  maxillar^^  between  the  first  and  second 
molars.  From  grave  No.  3,  four  feet  below  the  surface,  in  the 
side  excavation  of  the  'E\y  Mound,  near  Rose  Hill,  Lee  Count}^, 
Virginia.     Exploration  of  Mr.  Lucien  Carr. 

Ko.  9,746.  Cranium,  imperfect.  Adult;  probabh^  a  female. 
Length  154.  Breadth  148.  Height  130.  Index  of  breadth  .9G1. 
Much  flattened  from  behind.  The  third  molar  in  the  left  superior 
maxillary  absent,  though  on  the  opposite  side  it  is  full}^  developed. 
A  small  epactal  exists.  From  grave  No.  2,  six  feet  below  the 
surface  in  the  side  excavation  of  the  Ely  Mound,  Rose  Hill,  Lee 
County,  Virginia.     Exploration  of  Mr.  Lucien  Carr. 

No.  10,229.  Cranium,  imperfect.  Adult;  probably  a  female. 
Length  about  181.  Breadth  128.  Breadth  of  Frontal  93.  Index 
of  breadth,  about  .707.  Wormian  bone  in  the  lambdoidal  suture. 
From  an  Indian  grave  at  Saugus,  Mass.  Collected  b}-  Mr,  Joseph 
Ballard.  Presented  by  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science, 
Salem,  Mass. 

No.  10,230.  Cranium,  imperfect.  Adult;  probably  a  male. 
Length  188.  Breadth  137.  Height  133.  AVidth  of  Frontal  100. 
Index  of  breadth  .728.  From  an  Indian  grave  at  Saugus,  Mass. 
Collected  b}''  Mr.  Joseph  Ballard.  Presented  by  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science,  Salem,  Mass. 

No.  10,231.  Cranium.  Adult;  probably' a  female.  Capacity 
1,268.  Length  172.  Breadth  133.  Height  136.  Width  of 
Frontal  83.  Index  of  breadth  .773.  From  Saugus,  Mass.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Salem,  Mass. 

No.  10,246.  Cranium.  Probably  an  aged  female.  Capacity 
1,268,  Length  180.  Breadth  138.  Height  136.  Width  of 
Frontal  92.  Index  of  breadth  .766.  From  Bickford's  Lawn, 
Marblehead,  Mass.  Collected  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Bickford.  Pre- 
sented b}'  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Salem,  Mass. 

No.  10,249.  Cranium,  imperfect.  Adult;  probably'  a  male. 
Length  196.  Breadth  135.  Height  148.  Width  of  Frontal  95. 
Index  of  breadth  .692.  By  reference  to  a  Table  of  Measurements 
of  Skulls,  given  by  Prof.  AV.  B,  Dawkins  (Cave  Hunting,  p.  236), 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  length  and  breadth  tliis  skull  closely  approxi- 
mates the  Engis  skull,  though  it  is  a  fraction  narrower,  the  index 
of  breadth  in  the  latter  beins;  .700.     In  the  thickness  of  the  su- 
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praciliary  ridges,  however,  it  ratlier  resembles  the  Neanderthal 
skull.  Its  length,  as  given  above,  measured  through  the  glabella 
and  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  occiput,  is  196'"'",  but  measured 
through  the  depression  just  above  the  glabella,  it  is  only  about 
188'"'".  The  difference  between  the  two,  amounting  to  about  8'"'", 
shows  the  extent  of  the  protuberance  of  the  supraciliary  ridges. 
From  an  excavation  on  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Cambridge  streets, 
Salem,  Mass.  Presented  by  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Sciexce, 
Salem. 

No.  10,259.  Calvaria,  imperfect.  Length  178.  Breadth  141. 
Height  about  130.  Width  of  Frontal  88.  Index  of  breadth  .792. 
The  sagittal  suture  is  nearly  obliterated.  This  skull  was  found 
beneath  a  shellheap  at  Pine  Grove,  near  Salem,  Mass.,  and  is  be- 
lieved by  Mr.  Putnam  to  be  the  oldest  ever  found  in  New  P^ngland. 
It  is  interesting  from  its  resemblance  to  Crania  from  the  Burial 
Mounds  of  Horida.  Collected  by  Mr.  Caleb  Cooke,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  Peabody  Academy  ok  Science,  Salem. 

No.  10,273.  Cranium.  Aged  male.  Capacity  1,534.  Length 
171.  Breadth  150.  Height  150.  AVidth  of  Frontal  96.  Index 
of  breadth  .877.  Epactal  or  "Inca"  bone  developed.  From  a 
mound  inside  the  fortification  at  Merom,  ludiana.  Collected  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam,  and  presented  by  the  Peabody  Academy'  of 
Science,  Salem,  Mass. 

No.  11,023.  Cranium.  Aged  male.  Capacity  1,374.  Length 
181.  Breadth  136.  Height  141.  Width  of  Frontal  91.  Index  of 
breadth  .751.  Epactal  bone  developed.  From  Ash  Cave,  Hocking 
County,  Ohio.     Exploration  of  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews. 

No.  11,040.  Cranium,  imperfect.  Adult  male.  Length  173. 
Breadth  143.  Height  140.  Width  of  Frontal  96.  Index  of 
breadth  .826.  Small  Wormian  bone  developed  in  the  lambdoidal 
suture.  From  the  banks  of  the  French  Broad  River,  above  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee.     By  purchase. 

No.  11,041.  Cranium.  Adult  male.  Capacity  about  1,367. 
Length  163.  Breadth  143.  Height  144.  Width  of  Frontal  90. 
Index  of  breadth  .877.  Epactal  bone  developed.  Left  i)arietal 
and  adjoining  portion  of  the  occiput  flattened.  The  frontal  also 
compressed,  the  left  side  slightly  projecting.  From  an  island  in 
the  Tennessee  River,  18  miles  below  Chattanooga.     By  purchase. 


E  E  P  O  R  T 

ox    THE    DISCOVERY    OF    SUPPOSED    PALEOLITHIC    IMPLEMENTS    FROM 

THE   GLACIAL   DRIFT,   IX  THE   VALLEY  OF   THE   DELAWARE 

RIVER,   NEAR  TRENTON,   NEW  JERSEY. 


By  Chaklf.s  C.  Abbott,  M.D. 


I  HEREWITH  report  tlie  results  of  ni}'  investigations  in  the  valley 
of  the  13elaware,  made  with  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  su[)posed 
i:»aleolithic  iniplemcjits  in  the  gravel  beds  facing  that  stream,  based 
upon  a  series  of  careful  examinations  of  the  deposits,  in  question, 
made  at  different  points,  together  with  a  stud}-  of  the  surface  soils, 
so  far  as  these,  of  themselves,  and  l\y  their  contained  relics,  bear 
upon  the  question  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  specimens  of 
stone  implements  taken  from  the  underlying  gravels. 

The  chance  occurrence  of  single  specimens  of  the  ordinary 
forms  of  Indian  relics,  at  depths  somewhat  greater  than  they  have 
usuall}'  reached,  even,  in  constantl}^  cultivated  soils,  induced  me, 
several  years  since,  to  carefully  examine  the  underlying  gravels, 
to  determine  if  the  common  surface-found  stone-implements  of 
Indian  origin,  were  ever  found  therein  ;  except,  in  such  manner 
as  might  easily  be  ex[)laiiied,  as  in  the  case  of  deep  burials,  by 
the  uprooting  of  large  trees,  whereb3'  an  implement  lying  on  the 
surface  or  immediatel}'  l)elow  it,  might  fall  into  the  gravel  beneath 
and  subsequently'  become  buried  several  feet  in  depth  ;  and  lastly, 
by  the  action  of  water,  as  where  a  stream,  swollen  by  spring 
freshets,  cuts  for  itself  a  new  channel,  and  cariying  awa^-  a  large 
body  of  earth,  leaves  its  larger  pebbles  and  possibly  stone  imple- 
ments of  late  origin  upon  the  gravel  of  the  new  bed  of  the  stream. 

B^^  all  such  means,  I  have  found  that  the  most  elaborately 
wrought  Indian  relics  have  occasionally  been  buried  at  consider- 
able depths.  I  also  found,  however,  that  there  di(J  occur  in  these 
underlying  gravels,  certain  rudely  shaped  specimens  of  chipped 
stone,  which  have  all  the  appearances  of  the  stone  implements  of 
paleolithic  times. 

Nearh'  the  entire  series  of  the  specimens  referred  to  have  been 
forwarded  to  j^ou,  and  very  many  of  them  pronounced  b\'  com- 
(30) 
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petent  judges  to  be  unquestionably  "chipped  implements."  In 
this  opinion,  I  concur.  I  find,  on  comparing  a  specimen  of  these 
chipped  stones  with  an  accidentally  fractured  pebble,  that  the 
chipped  surfaces  of  the  former  all  tend  towards  producing  a 
cutting  edge,  and  there  is  no  portion  of  the  stone  detached  which 
does  not  add  to  the  availability  of  the  supposed  implement  as 
such  ;  while  in  the  case  of  a  pebble  that  has  been  accidentally 
broken,  there  is  necessarily'  all  absence  of  design  in  the  fracturing. 
Although  the  portions  detached  from  a  supi)osed  stone  implement 
are  chi[)ped  with  reference  to  the  natural  cleavage  of  the  stone  — 
with  some  few  exceptions,  an  indurated  clay-slate,  the  other  speci- 
mens being  of  phonolite,  and  other  trappean  rock,  both  of  which 
occur  in  place,  in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware,  some  thirty  miles 
north  of  where  these  specimens  were  found  —  these  larger  sur- 
faces, the  results  of  single  cleavages,  are  supplemented  by  minor 
chippings  along  the  edges,  thus  giving  every  indication  of  the 
original  zigzag  edge  having  been  made  comparatively  straight  by 
more  careful  work  subsequently  put  upon  it.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  appear  on  a  naturally  fractured  pebble.  These  character- 
istic chippings  obtain  in  the  large  jasper  hoes  and  hatchets  of  the 
Indians,  and  a  comparison  of  these  with  the  ruder  forms  found 
in  the  gravel,  shows  that  identical  means  have  produced  the  two 
forms  ;  the  variance  being  only  that  which  want  of  skill  in  flint- 
chipping  Avill  explain. 

There  exists,  also,  a  similarity  in  the  series  of  these  supposed, 
implements  which  would  scarcely  occur  in  the  case  of  naturally 
broken  pebbles,  whatever  the  force  brought  to  bear  u[)on  them. 
They  admit  of  classification  into  a  primitive  forni,  which  I  have 
elsewhere  ("American  Naturalist,"  vol.  x,  p.  331)  designated  as  a 
"turtle  back"  celt,  and  modifications  of  this  form,  into  hatchet, 
spear  and  scraper.  Now  while  naturally  broken  pebbles  may  often 
approach  in  shape  any  of  these  forms  of  stone  implements,  it  may 
at  once  be  seen  that  it  is,  in  every  case,  but  an  accidental  resem- 
blance. The  outline  is  obtained,  but  not  that  subsequent  chipping 
that  gives  the  implement  such  finish  as  would  make  it  desirable 
for  use.  The  gravel  bed,  in  which  these  "turtle  back"  celts  and 
their  modifications  have  been  fountl,  contains  a  small  percentage  of 
angular  pebbles,  that  have  not  lost  all  trace  of  the  peculiar  sur- 
face of  a  recent  fracture,  and  therefore  are  not  as  smooth  and  uni- 
formly polished  as   an  ordinary  pebble.     Such  specimens,  when 
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bearing  marked  resemblance  to  those  clearly  of  artificial  origin, 
may  in  fact  have  been  fashioned  by  man,  and  only  partially  lost, 
by  the  polishing  action  of  water  and  sand,  those  indications  of 
artificially  prodnced  fractures,  such  as  characterize  the  specimens 
here  figured  ;  but  as  a  rule,  the  angular  pebbles  are  of  natural  for- 
mation, and  their  imperfectly  ground  and  polished  surfaces  give 
evidence  of  the  possibility,  that,  under  favorable  circumstances,  a 
chipped  implement  might  be  associated  with  such  gravel,  from  the 
time  of  its  deposition,  and  yet  escape  the  obliteration  of  those 
features  that  demonstrate  its  artificial  origin.  The  deposit  may 
be  described  as  largely  made  up  of  ordinary  smooth,  water-worn 
pebbles  var3'ing  in  size  from  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  boulders 
estimated  to  weigh  from  one  to  twenty  tons. 

Convinced  that  the  so-called  "turtle  back"  celts,  which  are  the 
most  primitive  form  of  the  chipped  implements  of  the  gravels, 
really  are  of  artificial  origin,  many  of  which  are  identical  in  shape 
with  the  ordinary  forms  of  European  drift  implements,  and  fur- 
thermore that  among  the  specimens  found,  is  one  unquestionable 
spearhead-like  implement,  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  but 
that  these  specimens,  unassociated  as  they  are  with  the  common 
forms  of  surface-found  relics  of  the  Indians,  are  in  reality  traces 
of  an  earlier  and  a  ruder  people,  who  occupied  the  eastern  shores 
of  this  continent  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  latter  race. 

Figure  1,  a,  &,  represents  a  specimen  of  these  rude  implements, 
which,  unlike  the  so-called  "  turtle-back "  celts,  is  distinctly 
chipped  upon  both  sides,  and  has  but  a  slight  amount  of  second- 
ary chipping.  The  cutting  edges,  however,  are  comparatively 
straight.  This  and  other  examples  of  the  supposed  stone  imple- 
ments have  been  submitted  to  Prof.  M.  E.  Wadsworth  of  Cam- 
bridge, to  determine  their  mineralogical  character,  as  this  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  fracturing  being  of  nat- 
ural or  artificial  origin.  Mr.  Wadsworth  remarks  of  this  speci- 
men, "It  is  an  Argillite.  It  is  highly  indurated,  with  a  conchoidal 
fracture,  without  cleavage,  and  fuses  to  a  ^-ellowish  green  or  white 
glass  which  is  feebl}'  magnetic.  The  weathering  which  it  shows 
could  hardl}'  have  taken  place  except  before  it  was  covered  with 
soil ;  it  might  possibly,  but  I  think  not  probabl}',  in  a  loose,  open 
gravel.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  of  natural  formation."  The 
specimen  is  figured  of  natural  size,  and  I'equires  no  further  de- 
scription, other  than  to  remark  that  it  was  found  in  the  undis- 
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turbed  gravel  of  the  bluff  facing  the  Delaware,  at  a  depth  of  six 
feet  from  the  surface. 

I  have  purposely  emphasized  the  word  "undisturbed,"  inasmuch 
as  in  all  cases  of  the  finding  of  these  chipped  implements,  on  the 
face  of  a  bluff,  it  is  necessary,  as   Prof.  Pumpelly  has   kindly 


Fig, 


Celt  from  the  gravel;  a,  face;  6,  side  view.    Nat.  size.    Mxis.  Xo.  10990. 


pointed  out  to  me,  to  determine  that  such  specimens  occur  in  the 
gravel  as  it  exists  when  first  exposed,  and  not  in  a  talus  that  may 
have  formed  at  the  base  of  the  bluff,  and  in  some  cases  extended 
upwards,  nearlj'  to  the  top  ;  for  in  a  talus,  it  will  be  readily  seen, 
that  a  chipped  implement  might  have  very  recently  fallen  from  the 
surface,  and  be  now  buried  several  feet  from  the  face  of  the  bluff. 
This  possible  occurrence  has  been  duly  considered  in  every  in- 
stance, and  no  such  displacement  evidently  had  taken  place,  in 
Report  Peabody  Museum,  II.    3. 
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the  instance  of  the  specimen  here  figured,  or  in  that  of  many 
others  found  by  me,  both  before  and  since.  Specimens,  identical 
in  every  characteristic  feature  with  fig.  1,  have  been  frequently 

Fig.  2. 
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Celt  from  the  gravel;  a,  face;  6,  side  view.    Nat.  size.    Miis.  No.  10985. 


found  in  the  extensive  talus  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  and  have 
been  labelled  as  thus  found,  when  forwarded  to  you,  and  the  pos- 
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sibilitj^  of  their  not  haA'ing  been  originally  associated  with  the 
gravel  noted.  But  a  talus,  if  carefully  examined,  will  show 
whether  it  is  likely  to  contain  much  of  the  soil  proper.  In  the 
case  of  the  bluff  facing  the  Delaware,  there  is  a  shallow  deposit 
of  light  sandy  soil,  of  about  fifteen  inches  in  depth,  and  then  the 
gravel  in  a  slightly  stratified  condition  in  some  limited  spots,  but 
usually  in  the  unassoj'ted  condition  characteristic  of  glacial  drift. 
In  the  talus  which  now  covers  much  of  this  bluff,  there  is  nothing 
but  the  uniform  mass  of  rounded  and  angular  pebbles,  and  with 
them  such  chipped  implements  as  the  specimens  here  figured.  As 
already  pointed  out,  why  should  this  recentl}^  displaced  material 
only  yield  the  rudest  forms  of  chipped  stone  implements,  when 
the  surface  is  literall}^  covered,  in  some  places,  with  ordinary 
Indian  relics  ;  not  a  specimen  of  "which  has,  as  j'et,  occurred  in 
this  gravel?  But  the  fact  remains  that  in  gravel,  where  no  dis- 
placement has  occurred,  many  of  the  well  marked  forms  of  un- 
questionable stone  implements  have  been  found. 

Figure  2,  a,  h,  represents  a  more  carefully  wrought  specimen  of 
these  rude  implements,  measuring  nearly  five  inches  in  length,  by 
two  and  one-half  inches  in  average  breadth ;  and  less  than  two 
inches  in  greatest  thicluiess.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  that 
form  that  I  have  previously  referred  to,  as  a  "turtle-back"  celt. 
Of  this  specimen  Mr.  Wadsworth  remarks,  "as  far  as  can  be  told 
from  examining  its  external  surface,  without  any  fresh  fracture,  I 
should  consider  it  to  be  made  of  very  compact  argillite.  It  shows 
weathering,  and  also  a  more  recent  fracture,  which  has  weathered 
to  some  extent.  I  should  consider  it  very  doubtful  if:  this  could 
be  formed  naturally."  This  specimen,  like  the  preceding,  came 
from  the  bluff  facing  the  river.  It  was  taken  out  from  a  newly 
exposed  surface,  after  making  an  excavation  of  fully  three  feet 
from  the  exposed  face  of  the  bluff;  which  was  itself  evidentl}^  the 
undisturbed  gi-avel. 

Figure  3,  a,  5,  represents  the  spearhead-like  implement  previously 
referred  to.  The  illustration  shows  at  a  glance,  the  artificial  ori- 
gin of  the  specimen.  It  is  made  of  flint,  and  is  the  only  instance, 
as  yet,  of  the  occurrence  of  a  drift  implement  of  this  mineral. 
This  specimen  was  taken  from  the  gravel,  at  a  depth  of  six  feet 
from  the  surface,  on  the  site  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  Broad 
street,  Trenton,  N.  J.  It  was  found  lying  in  situ,  in  a  shallow 
stratum  of  coarse  pebbles,  and  clearly  showed  by  its  surroundings 
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that  it  had  not  gotten  in  its  position,  where  found,  subsequently 
to  the  deposition  of  the  containing  layer  of  pebbles. 

These  three  specimens  clearly  show  the  general  character  of 
the  entire  series  of  these  gravel  bed  implements ;  and  the  careful 
drawing  of  the  artist  renders  further  reference  to  them  unneces- 
sary. 

Fig.  3. 


Spearpoint  from  the  gravel;  a,  face;  b,  side  view.    Nat.  size.    Mus.  No.  10986. 


If  the  conclusions,  at  which  I  have  arrived,  concerning  the 
specimens  themselves,  be  correct,  we  are  brought  at  once  to  the 
more  difficult  question ;  in  what  manner  and  when  came  these 
stone-implements  in  this  gravel  ?  Are  they  as  old  as  the  contain- 
ing bed,  and  therefore  fashioned  at  a  time  preceding  and  during 
its  deposition? 

Convinced  that  the  specimens  are  all  of  artificial  origin,  I  have 
endeavored  to  determine,  if  possible,  how  they  came  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  gravel  at  such  great  depths  ;  varying  from  five  to 
over  twenty  feet  below  the  overlying  soil.  My  first  impression 
was  that  they  must  have  worked  down  gradually  from  above,  ^-et  I 
could  not  see  how  this  could  take  place,  and  there  was  not  a  trace 
of  indication  that  the  gravel  had  been  at  all  disturbed  since  its 
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deposition.  Also,  if  these  rude  forms  were  of  identical  origin 
with  common  Indian  relics,  then  rude  and  elaborate  alike  ;  jasper, 
quartz,  porphyry  and  slate  together ;  axes,  spears,  pottery  and 
ornaments,  all  of  which  are  found  upon  the  surface,  should  have 
gradually  gotten  to  these  depths.  Any  disturbance  that  would 
bury  one,  would  inhume  alike  the  various  forms  of  neolithic  im- 
plements. Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  ;  and  this  one  fact  is,  I 
think,  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  a  distinction  to  be 
drawn  between  these  roughly  chipped  implements  and  the  skillfully 
wrought  productions  of  the  Indians. 

If  I  have  now  succeeded  in  setting  aside  the  several  objections 
that  may  be  urged  in  advance,  of  these  supposed  implements  not 
being  such,  and,  also,  of  there  being  a  comparatively  recent  addi- 
tion to  the  containing  bed  ;  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  forces  that 
spread  the  gravel  over  the  wide  area  that  it  now  covers,  carried 
also  these  productions  of  an  early  race,  once  inhabiting  this  conti- 
nent when  its  physical  geography  differed  materially  from  the 
present.  In  this  case,  it  may  be  asked,  ought  not  these  implements 
to  be  distributed  equally  throughout  the  area  of  the  deposit.  I 
have  carefully  considered  this,  and  hoped  to  give  a  satisfactory 
reply  by  finding  these  same  forms  in  widely  separated  localities ; 
but  in  this  I  have  failed,  unless  the  exception  of  a  single  rude 
spearhead  be  accepted  as  indicative  of  a  comparatively  wide  dis- 
tribution of  these  paleolithic  relics ;  this  single  specimen  being 
taken  from  gravel,  some  distance  from  the  river  shore,  and  a  mile 
from  the  bluff  where  the  bulk  of  the  collection  was  discovered. ^ 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  gravel  generally,  has 
not  been  systematically  examined,  and  we  do  not  know  that  these 
same  implements  are  not  abundant  even  elsewhere  ;  although  this 
I  consider  doubtful,  inasmuch  as  they  were  probably  not  as  nu- 
merous originally  as  the  stone  implements  of  the  Indians  subse- 
quently were ;  and  the  majority  would,  I  suppose,  be  broken  and 
worn  to  ordinary  oval  pebbles,  in  the  rubbing  and  grinding  together 
of  these  and  other  fragments  of  rocks,  while  being  transported 
either  by  ice  or  water.  But  may  not  the  fact  that  the  Indian  relics 
of  the  surface  are  not  abundant  everywhere  be  adduced  as  partially 

1  Since  the  above  was  in  type,  I  have  been  successful  in  discovering  several  well 
marked  specimens,  in  many  and  widely  separated  localities,  and  am  now  led  to  believe 
that  they  will  be  met  with  in  the  gravel  beds  wherever  occurring  in  Southern  and  Cen- 
tral New  Jersey. 
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explanatory  of  the  irregular  occurrence  of  the  paleolithic  imple- 
ments of  the  gravel  ?  We  know  that  frequently  many  hundreds 
of  acres  in  extent  may  be  carefully  searched  and  not  a  fragment 
even  of  a  relic  be  discovered  ;  while  near  by,  a  scanty  area  of  half 
an  acre  may  yield  hundreds  of  specimens.  In  times  preceding 
the  formation  of  this  gravel  bed,  now,  in  part,  facing  the  Delaware 
River ;  there  were  doubtless,  in  the  same  way,  localities  once  the 
village  sites  of  pre-glacial  man,  where  these  rude  stone  implements 
would  necessarily^  be  abundant.  Maj'  not  the  ice,  in  its  onward 
march,  gathering  in  bulk  everj^  loose  fragment  of  rock  and  particle 
of  soil,  have  held  them  loosely  together,  and,  hundreds  of  miles 
from  their  original  site,  left  them  in  some  one  locality,  such  as 
this  we  have  been  considering ;  Avhere  the  river  has  again  brought 
to  light,  rude  implements  that  characterize  an  almost  primitive 
people  ? 

But  assuming  that  the  various  stone  implements  fashioned  b}'  a 
strictly  pre-glacial  people  have  been  totally  destroyed  by  the  crush- 
ing forces  of  the  glacier,  and  that  the  specimens  forwarded  to  j'ou 
were  not  brought  from  a  distance,  may  they  not  be  referred  to 
an  early  race,  that,  driven  southward  by  the  encroaching  ice,  dwelt 
at  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  and  during  their  sojourn  here  these 
implements  were  lost? 

You  will  have  noticed  that  I  have  uniformly  spoken  of  this 
gravel  bed  as  one  of  glacial  origin.  I  will  now  report  to  you,  in 
detail,  the  more  marked  characteristics  of  the  deposit,  upon  which 
I  have  based  my  conclusion  that  such  is  its  age  and  origin.  At 
the  point  most  carefully  examined,  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Dela- 
ware River,  at  the  head  of  tide  water  of  that  stream,  this  deposit 
forms  a  bank  varying  from  thirty  to  eighty  feet  in  thickness,  meas- 
uring from  low-water  mark  upward.  To  what  additional  distance 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  river  the  gravel  may  reach,  I  have  not 
determined  ;  that  it  may  be  many  times  this  depth  in  places  is 
very  probable.  Prof.  Cook  mentions,  in  the  "Geology  of  New 
Jersey,"  page  341,  that  "in  the  Azoic  and  Paleozoic  regions  of 
the  state,  the  denudation  has  been  very  extensive  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  measure  its  amount,  as  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the 
surface  was  smooth  when  the  denudation,  whose  marks  we  now 
see,  was  in  progress.  That  it  must  have  been  very  great  we  may 
safely  infer  from  the  immense  quantity  of  material  w'hich  we  can 
identify  from  the  gneiss,  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  the  Magnesian 
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and  Fossiliferous  limestones,  the  Oneida  conglomerate,  and  the 
whole  series  of  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  which  are  now  scattered  all 
over  the  state  quite  to  Cape  May."  Elsewhere,  speaking  "of  this 
wear  and  movement  of  earth,  gravel  and  boulders,"  the  same 
writer  remarks,  "  in  some  localities,  as  along  the  highlands  from 
Boonton  to  Pompton,  every  notch  in  the  mountain  has  a  hill  of 
drift  opposite  to  it,  on  the  open  plain  to  the  south-east,"  and  again, 
"the  rounded  surface  of  the  rocks,  in  the  highland,  the  Paleozoic 
and  the  Trap  ridges,  the  regular  and  parallel  scratches  upon  these 
surfaces,  and  the  deep  furrows  worn  in  the  softer  rocks,  all  prove 
that  some  more  rigid  force  than  that  of  water  has  been  in  operation 

all  over  the  country These  effects,  as  well  as  the 

carr3-ing  of  boulders  point  to  ice  as  the  effective  agent  in  producing 
them.  Two  skulls  of  the  walrus,  an  animal  living  only  in  polar 
seas,  have  been  found  in  the  gravel  near  Long  Branch.^  They 
indicate  a  period  of  cold  more  severe  than  any  that  now  prevails." 

Inasmuch  as  the  drift  deposits  throughout  New  Jersey,  are  thus 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  ice,  and  as  this  that  I  have  described,  in 
all  respects  accords  with  the  description  of  those  above  mentioned, 
the  remarks  of  Prof.  Cook  are  equall}^  applicable  to  it.  Let  me 
here  mention,  in  passing,  that  the  bank  lies  directly  south-east  of 
the  rocks  in  situ,  and  highlands  of  the  Delaware  Valley,  down, 
which  a  glacier  doubtless  moved  ;  if  indeed  it  was  not  a  portion 
simply  of  that  great  glacier  that  extended  "from  New  England  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  ;"  and  here,  or  very  near  this  point,  termi- 
nated in  the  Atlantic.  If  so,  we  have  in  this  extensive  deposit  of 
gravel,  sand,  and  boulders,  a  terminal  moraine. 

Since  the  original  draft  of  my  report  was  written,  I  have  prof- 
ited by  the  experience  of  Professors  Shaler  and  Pumpell^',  who 
have  kindly  visited  the  principal  localities,  and  examined  them 
carefully.  Both  remarked  on  the  absence  of  ice  scratches  on  the 
pebbles  and  boulders  forming  the  deposit,  and  consider  it  as  one 
originally  of  glacial  origin,  but  subsequently  modified  by  water 
action,  whereby  more  or  less  stratification  has  taken  place.  Inas- 
much as  such  subsequent  action  may  have  occurred  long  after  the 
final  deposition  of  the  gravel,  as  true  glacial  drift,  the  antiquity 

^  Prof.  Smock,  Assistant  State  Geologist,  informs  me  tliat  the  gravel  at  Long  Branuli 
is  of  tlie  same  age  as  tliat  at  Trenton,  so  far  as  one  can  determine.  Xotliing  as  yet  goes 
to  indicate  tliat  it  is  of  later  or  earlier  origin.  It  may  be  mentioned,  too,  in  tliis  connec- 
tion, that  rolled  fragments  of  reindeer  horns  have  occasionally  been  met  with  iu  these 
same  gravels. 
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of  the  contained  stone  implements  is  proportionately  lessened, 
and  may  be  wholly  unconnected  with  the  glacial  period,  although 
the  latest  possible  date  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  deposition  of 
the  gravel  in  its  present  condition,  gives  an  antiquity  to  the  im- 
plements found  therein,  far  greater  than  can  be  asserted  of  any 
previously  found  traces  of  man  in  North  America,  other  than  the 
discoveries  of  Prof.  Whitney  m  California. 

I  am  not,  however,  disposed  to  entirely  dissociate  the  gravel 
beds  more  particularly  described  in  this  report  from  the  era  of  the 
close  of  the  glacial  epoch  proper,  for  the  following  reasons.  If, 
as  the  general  topography  of  the  country  south  and  south-east 
of  this  bluff  indicates,  this  glacial  debris  was  deposited  in  open 
water,  on  the  bed  of  a  shallow  sea.  The  entire  absence  of  clay 
in  the  bluff  shows  that  it  has  been  washed  out,  as  the  mass  became 
freed  from  the  ice,  and  floated  off;  the  gravel  and  sand  immedi- 
ately sinking.  While  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  gravel  and 
boulders  might  lose  their  scratches  before  being  freed  from  the 
ice,  may  it  not  be  that  the  ordinary  agitation  of  the  waters  of  a 
shallow  sea  would  polish  the  pebbles  strewn  over  its  bed,  and  thus 
the  connection  of  the  gravel  in  its  present  condition  with  the  gla- 
cier be  necessarily  close  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  locality 
here  treated  of,  i.  e..  South  and  Central  New  Jersey,  marks  the 
termination  of  the  glacier  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  debris 
brought  from  the  north  and  north-west  was  not,  as  far  south  as 
Trenton,  caught  by  the  inequalities  of  the  surface,  and  valleys 
thereb}''  filled  up  with  accumulations  of  typical  glacial  drift.  lu 
such  cases,  the  material  forming  the  deposit  bears  the  marks  of 
the  crushing,  scratching  and  polishing  action  of  the  ice.  This  is 
a  characteristic  feature  of  the  drift  as  seen  in  the  northern  hilly 
portion  of  the  state.  At  Trenton,  and  southward  to  Cape  Ma}'^, 
this  same  glacial  debris  is  free  from  all  such  ice-scratches  ;  but, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  it  was  not  originalU'^  left  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  but,  carried  to  the  open  waters,  was  gradually 
deposited  by  the  slow  melting  of  the  ice.  Here,  exposed  to 
strong  currents  and  more  or  less  violent  beach  action,  and  inti- 
mately associated  with  coarse  sharp  sand,  would  not  the  tendency 
be  to  obliterate  uneven  surfaces,  and  polish  every  pebble  ? 

In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  chipped 
stone  implement,  becoming  associated  with  this  sand  and  gravel, 
would   likewise   lose   every  characteristic  feature  that  marks  its 
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artificial  origin-  I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  certain  angular  pebbles  in  the  gravel,  bearing  much  resemblance 
to  stone  implements,  having  been  such,  and  can  only  add  that 
there  does  exist  in  the  Trenton  gravels  sufficient  instances  of 
irregularly  shaped  pebbles,  that  are  not  polished  or  rounded  upon 
their  edges,  to  indicate  the  possibilit}^  of  the  preservation  of  such 
specimens,  as  we  have  seen,  do  occur  in  the  gravel  beds  in  ques- 
tion. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  call  attention  also  to  the  fact,  that 
the  glacier  was  associated  with  a  marked  depression  of  the  whole 
southern  half  of  the  state.  The  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  if, 
indeed,  the  river  then  existed,  was  here  at  Trenton,  and  not,  as 
now,  at  Cape  May,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant.  Since 
the  retirement  of  the  ice,  as  a  glacier,  the  land  has  again  been 
elevated,  and  while  slowly  gaining  its  present  height  the  Delaware 
and  other  southern  flowing  rivers  of  the  state  have  worn  away  the 
valleys  they  now  traverse  and  cut  the  channels  they  now  occupy. 

Now,  the  fact  that  these  supposed  relics  of  a  glacial  people 
occur  at  different  depths  in  the  gravel  must,  too,  be  considered. 
This,  of  itself,  seems  confirmative  of  the  opinion  that  man  dwelt 
at  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  or  at  least  wandered  over  the  open  sea, 
during  the  accumulation  of  this  mass  of  sand  and  gravel.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  any  violent  overturning  of  the  entire  mass  long 
subsequent  to  the  original  deposition  by  the  glacier,  and  if  the 
implements  were  made,  used  and  lost  after  the  deposit  ceased 
forming,  but  prior  to  its  elevation,  then  they  would  necessarily 
occur  only  in  or  very  near  the  top  or  surface  of  the  bed. 

At  that  point  where  I  have  gathered  the  majority  of  specimens, 
there  is  a  want  of  stratification ;  but  at  several  points,  I  have 
found,  extending  over  limited  areas,  a  marked  separation  of  the 
material  generally,  into  fine  sand,  coarse  gravel,  and  again  fine 
sand  ;  seeming  to  show  that  the  floods  of  the  succeeding  period 
reassorted  the  deposits,  in  some  few  places,  but  that  the  deposit 
generally  was  protected  from  them. 

I  have  frequently  referred  to  the  presence  of  boulders,  both  in 
the  gravel  bed  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Many  of  these 
are  eight  and  ten  feet  in  diameter  ;  some  more  than  twice  this  size. 
Mineralogically  they  vary  considerably.  Prof.  Geikie  has  de- 
scribed as  characteristic  of  all  the  river  valleys  in  England,  that 
the  upper  levels  consist  of  coarser  material  than  the  lower,  "  and 
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frequently  contain  large  blocks  of  stone  which  could  only  have 
been  transported  by  river-ice ;"  while  tlie  lower  level  gravels  are 
usually  of  finer  grained  cliaracter,  and  that  these  "  seemed  to 
point  to  a  milder  condition  of  tilings  —  to  a  time  when  the  rivers 
were  less  liable  to  flood,  and  the  ice-rafts  were  uncommon" 
("Great  Ice  Age,"  American  Ed.,  p.  435).  From  an  examination 
of  the  bed  as  now  exposed  on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware  River,  I  do 
not  find  that  any  such  distinction  can  be  here  drawn.  By  actual 
count,  in  a  section  I  measured  off,  there  did  not  occur  more  large 
boulders  above  the  line  equally  dividing  the  bluff',  than  below  it, 
but  on  the  contrary  three  more  beneath ;  not  counting  those  that 
had  rolled  from  the  bed  down  to  the  water's  edge.  This  of  itself 
would  be  by  no  means  conclusive ;  but  I  found,  upon  frequent 
enquir}^  of  men  who  had  sunk  wells  and  excavated  cellars,  that 
these  boulders  were  usually  met  with  in  greater  abundance,  at 
considerable  depths,  than  near  the  surface.  This  irregularity  of 
their  occurrence  and  position  is,  I  think,  indicative  of  the  glacial 
origin  of  the  deposit.  These  large  boulders  are  also  met  with 
upon  the  surface.  I  have  very  carefully  examined  many  of  these, 
in  situ,  and  am  convinced  that  these  were  not  deposited  with  the 
gravel  beneath  them,  and  that  the  latter  has  been  subsequently 
removed  by  rapidly  running  water,  for  I  find  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance, a  foot  or  more  of  soil  between  the  lower  surface  of  the 
stone  and  the  gravel,  and  this  laj-er  so  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  boulder,  that  it  unquestionably  was  slowly  accumulated 
prior  to  the  depositing  of  the  latter  ;  and  in  such  a  stratum,  imme- 
diately beneath  a  stone  that  would  weigh  at  least  half  a  ton,  I 
found  a  well  chipped,  spear-shaped  implement.  These  surface 
boulders  I  believe  to  have  been  dropped  from  ice-rafts,  together 
with  sand  and  gravel ;  the  ice  then  fioating  over  a  broad  expanse 
of  countr}',  in  comparatively  quiet  waters,  from  which  slowly  set- 
tled the  fine  sand  and  other  material  that  subsequently  became 
the  surface  soil. 

The  presence  of  these  boulders  upon  the  surface  bear  upon  the 
fact  of  the  occurrence  of  rude  implements  identical  with  those 
found  in  the  underlying  gravels,  inasmuch  as  the  same  ice-raft 
that  bore  the  one,  with  its  accompanying  sand  and  gravel,  might 
well  gather  up  also,  stray  relics  of  this  primitive  people,  and  re- 
deposit  them,  where  they  are  now  found. 

I  will  now,  in  conclusion,  brieflj^  summarize  the  several  facts  to 
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which  I  have  called  your  attention,  together  with  the  deductions 
I  have  drawn. 

Having  shown,  as  I  think,  that  the  deposit  examined  is  glacial 
drift ;  and  that  the  stone  implements  found  therein  could  not  have 
reached  their  present  position  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  deposit ;  and  having  placed  beyond  doubt,  I  think, 
the  question  as  to  whether  these  rudely  chipped  stones  be  of  arti- 
ficial origin  or  not,  by  the  discovery  of  an  unquestionable  spear- 
point  fig.  (3,)  associated  with  them,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that 
the  rude  implements  found  in  the  gravel  were  fashioned  by  man 
during  the  glacial  period,  and  were  deposited  with  the  associated 
gravels  as  we  now  find  them. 

That  the  similar  surface  relics  may  also  be  glacial  in  age, 
and  were  dropped  from  melting  ice-rafts  during  the  retirement 
and  destruction  of  the  southern  limit  of  the  ice,  and  finally,  that 
inasmuch  as  it  is  probable  that  this  early  race  was  driven 
southward  by  the  ice,  and  returned  northward,  following  the 
shrinking  of  the  glacier,  that  many  of  these  surface-found  imple- 
ments were  made  by  this  same  people,  when  re-occupants  of  the 
country. 


REPORT 


ON  THE  AGE  OF  THE  DELAWARE  GRAVEL  BEDS  CONTAINING 
CHIPPED  PEBBLES. 


By  N.  S.  Shaler. 


I  HAVE  hastily  examined  the  deposits  of  gravel  on  the  shore  of 
the  Delaware  River  below  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  geological  relations  of  the  various  specimens  of 
apparently  worked  flints  first  made  known  by  the  researches 
of  Dr.  Abbott.  It  will  require  the  further  and  detailed  study  of 
these  deposits  to  fix  with  certainty  all  the  geological  circumstances 
of  these  singular  specimens,  but  their  general  conditions  are  such 
as  to  make  it  possible,  even  on  a  cursory  examination,  to  establish 
certain  points  with  an  approximation  to  accuracy. 

The  specimens  in  question  are  found  in  a  deposit  of  drift  material 
which  constitutes  the  first  or  lowest  terrace  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river.  This  terrace  is  of  indefinite  width,  being  apparently 
identical  in  height  and  structure  with  a  good  deal  of  the  country 
to  the  north  of  the  river  valley.  The  top  of  the  terrace  is  probably 
between  twenty  and  thirt}'^  feet  above  the  highest  freshets  of  the 
stream.    The  tide  rises  and  falls  several  feet  at  the  foot  of  the  bank. 

There  is,  as  is  usual  along  our  rivers,  more  or  less  undermining 
of  the  gravel  cliffs.  None  of  these  sections  are  so  complete  as  to 
show  the  beds  in  their  unchanged  position.  Even  the  freshest 
looking  exposures  have  had  a  certain  sliding  action  of  the  material 
exposed,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that  any  fragment  found 
thereon  is  in  just  the  place  where  it  lay  before  the  retreat  of  the 
cliff  brought  the  escarpment  to  its  present  position. 

The  general  structure  of  the  mass  is  neither  that  of  ordinary 
boulder  clay  nor  of  stratified  gravels,  such  as  are  formed  by  the 
complete  rearrangement  by  water  of  the  elements  of  simple  drift 
deposits.  It  is  made  up  of  boulders,  pebbles  and  sand,  varying 
in  size  from  masses  containing  one  hundred  cubic  feet  or  more  to 
the  finest  sand  of  the  ordinary  sea  beaches.  There  is  little  trace 
of  true  clay  in  the  deposit.  There  is  rarely  enough  to  give  the 
least  trace  of  cementation  to  the  masses.  The  various  elements 
(44) 
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are  rather  confusedly  arranged  ;  the  large  boulders  not  being 
grouped  on  any  particular  level,  and  their  major  axes  not  always 
distinctly  coinciding  with  the  horizon.  All  the  pebbles  and  bould- 
ers, so  far  as  observed,  are  smooth  and  waterworn  ;  a  careful  search 
h'aving  failed  to  show  evidence  of  distinct  glacial  scratching  or 
polishing  on  their  surfaces.  The  type  of  pebble  is  the  sub-ovate  or 
discoidal,  and  though  many  depart  from  this  form,  yet  nearly  all 
observed  by  me  had  been  worn  so  as  to  show  that  their  shape  had 
been  determined  by  running  water.  The  materials  comprising  the 
deposit  are  very  varied,  but  all  I  observed  could  apparently  with 
reason  be  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  extensive  valley  of  the 
river  near  which  they  lie,  except,  perhaps,  the  fragments  of  some 
rather  rare  hypogene  rocks.  My  acquaintance  with  the  archsean 
rocks  of  the  Delaware  basin  is  too  limited  to  enable  me  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  origin  of  certain  peculiar  granitic  rocks  repre- 
sented in  these  deposits  must  be  sought  beyond  its  area. 

The  specimens  of  supposed  implements  are  found  in  great  plenty 
along  these  escarpments  facing  the  Delaware.  A  search  of  three 
hours  enabled  us  to  find  two  of  the  most  artificial  character,  and 
my  companion.  Dr.  Abbott,  had  previously  searched  the  whole 
cliff  with  great  care.  Although  the  whole  face  of  the  escarpment 
is  in  motion,  creeping  slowly  under  the  influence  of  frost  and 
gravity  towards  its  base,  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  these  spec- 
imens found  about  twelve  feet  below  the  top  of  the  bank  had 
travelled  down  from  the  superficial  soil.  At  other  points  Dr. 
Abbott  has  found  those  remains  under  conditions  that  make  it 
quite  unquestionable  that  they  were  deposited  at  the  depth  of 
man}^  feet  below  the  soil,  and  are  really  mingled  with  the  drift 
matter  that  forms  the  section  before  described. 

Along  with  the  perfect  looking  implements  figured  by  Dr.  Abbott, 
which  are  apparently  as  clearly  artificial  as  are  the  well-known  re- 
mains of  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  there  are  all  grades  of  imper- 
fect fragments  down  to  the  pebbles  that  are  without  a  trace  of 
chipping.  All  that  I  have  seen,  with  a  single  exception,  both  of 
the  perfectly  and  the  imperfectly  chipped  fragments  are  made  of 
a  curious  granular  argillite,  the  like  of  which  I  do  not  know  in 
place.  Thinking  it  proper  to  examine  into  the  question  whether 
this  chipping  had  resulted  from  any  natural  action,  which  seemed 
the  more  possible  since  the  supposed  implements  are  often  clearlj' 
natural  pebbles  that  have  been  chipped  on  their  edges.  I  sought 
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in  the  gravel  for  tlie  fragments  which  would  have  been  made  in 
the  process,  but  failed  to  find  any  such  fragments.  This  fact, 
together  with  the  general  condition  of  the  chipped  surfaces,  satisfies 
me  that  the  pebbles  were  chipped  before  the  waste  which  consti- 
tutes  this  mass  was  brought  into  its  present  position. 

The  origin  of  these  terrace  deposits  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be 
readily  explained.  I  have  been  studying  the  beds  of  this  general 
character  for  eighteen  years  without  gaining, a  sense  of  certainty 
as  to  their  origin.  Tlie  general  nature  of  the  problem  can  be  briefly 
stated.  First  as  regards  their  distribution  we  may  say  that  they 
occur  from  Virginia  northward  to  Labrador  and  probably  beyond, 
though,  owing  perhaps  to  the  more  roclvy  nature  of  the  shores 
beyond  Portland,  Maine,  they  are  less  conspicuous  on  the  northern 
part  of  the  shore  than  in  the  district  between  the  Chesapeake  and 
Boston.  Whenever  found  these  masses  are  in  structure  uniformly 
such  as  we  find  them  here  ;  scarcely  if  at  all  distinctly  stratified, 
yet  wanting  the  scratched  pebbles  and  without  the  cement  of  clay 
wdiich  is  so  characteristic  of  the  till  or  the  unchanged  glacial  waste 
left  by  the  ice  sheet.  The  water-worn  character  of  the  pebbles, 
the  approximation  to  a  level  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  mass, 
make  it  plain  that  these  beds  were  laid  down  beneath  the  water. 
Tlie  entire  absence  of  organic  remains  in  the  mass  proves  that  it 
was  essentially  a  lifeless  sea  in  wliich  they  were  laid  down.  I  am 
disposed  to  consider  these  deposits  as  formed  in  the  sea  near  the 
foot  of  the  retreating  ice-sheet  when  the  sub-glacial  rivers  were 
pouring  out  the  vast  quantity  of  water  and  waste  that  clearl}'  were 
released  during  the  breaking  up  of  the  great  ice-time.  There  is 
good  evidence  in  the  little  pits  that  cover  this  table  land  drift  to 
show  that  masses  of  ice  were  often  built  into  the  gravel  and  melting 
slowly  left  a  depression  where  their  water  had  slipped  away  through 
the  gravel.  These  small  floats  of  ice  probably  dropped  the  greater 
boulders,  while  the  smaller  bits  were  carried  to  their  resting  places 
by  the  currents  of  outflowing  glacial  water  or  by  the  tides.  The 
rising  of  the  land  after  the  passing  away  of  the  ice-sheet  has  lifted 
these  masses  of  semi-stratified  materials  to  their  present  height 
above  the  sea. 

Constructing  a  hj^pothesis  for  the  condition  of  these  pebbles  on 
the  assumption  that  they  owe  their  form  to  forces  that  antedate 
the  deposition  of  the  beds  in  which  they  are  found,  I  am  driven  to 
the  following  suppositions  :  — 
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That  they  were  made  in  a  region  where  water-worn  pebbles 
greatl}^  abounded  as  they  now  do  all  along  our  shores,  and  that 
pebbles  of  a  peculiar  composition  were  selected :  that  these  peb- 
bles were  then  remoA-ed  by  forces  connected  with  the  operations  of 
th'e  glacial  sheet,  by  running  water  or  floating  ice,  or  perhaps  both 
cooperating,  and  deposited  with  great  rapidity  in  their  new  po- 
sitions.    In  this  action  the  pebbles  were  not  carried  far. 

If  these  remains  are  reall}^  those  of  man,  thej'^  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  interglacial  man  on  this  part  of  our  shore. 

I  hope  hereafter  to  finish  a  detailed  account  of  the  geology  of 
these  gravel  beds,  and  to  support  these  preliminary  statements  by 
evidence  in  the  way  of  sections  and  maps. 


REPORT 

ox  EXPLORATION  OF  ASH  CAVE  IN  BENTON  TOWNSHIP, 
HOCKING  COUNTY,  OHIO. 


By  Professor  E.  B.  Andrews. 


This  cave  is  simply  a  large  recess  under  a  high  sandrock  (of 
the  Waverly  sandstone  series)  bordering  a  small  stream.  The 
top  of  the  ledge  is  perhaps  100  feet  high  above  the  stream.  A 
little  distance  up  the  narrow  valley,  the  valley  proper  ends  in  a 
semi-circular  cliff,  over  which  the  water  falls  in  a  single  unbroken 
sheet.  The  work  of  erosion  of  this  and  similar  valleys  has  been 
chiefly  done  by  the  action  of  spray  from  the  falls,  as  shown  in 
"American  Journal  of  Science,"  Oct.,  1876,  p.  304, 

The  shelter  of  the  overhanging  rock  at  the  "Ash  Cave"  appears 
to  have  been  a  very  perfect  one,  since  the  ashes  are  ver}^  dry  and 
appear  never  to  have  been  wet.  The  recess  opens  to  the  east  and 
driving  storms  do  not  come  from  that  quarter. 

The  ash-heap  is  about  100  feet  long  by  about  30  feet  wide,  and 
where  our  trench  was  dug,  nearly-  2^  feet  deep, —  an  enormous  pile 
of  ashes  to  be  gathered  in  one  spot. 

A  trench  was  dug  upon  a  point  a  little  east  of  the  ash  belt  to 
the  back  wall  of  the  shelter  as  shown  in  the  diagram  ;  little  was 
found  at  first  except  ashes  with  an  occasional  fragment  of  a  food- 
bone  and  chip  of  flint,  but  as  the  wall-rock  was  approached  we 
came  upon  a  well  defined  refuse  heap  of  bones,  etc.  It  was  a 
confused  mass  of  sticks  for  arrows,  stalks  of  coarse  grasses,  food- 
bones  in  great  variety,  bits  of  potteiy,  flints,  nuts,  corn-cobs,  etc., 
etc.  This  laj'er  of  refuse  was  from  4  to  6  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, and  covered  with  ashes.  Below  this  refuse  laj'er  was  the 
chief  deposit  of  ashes  from  1^  to  2  feet  in  depth  according  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  sand  floor  underneath.  About  3  feet  from 
the  back  wall  of  the  "cave"  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  ashes,  we 
found  a  skeleton  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  evidently  that  of 
an  Indian.  There  were  traces  of  bark  over  it  to  protect  the  body 
from  ashes,  but  the  bark  was  much  decaj-ed. 

The  body,  doubtless,  had  been  buried  in  a  sitting  posture,  as  the 
(48) 
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bones  were  found  compactly  together,  the  head  resting  upon  the 
others.  Apparently  the  body  had  been  placed  against  a  small 
loose  rock  and  in  a  cavity  in  the  sand. 

There  were  no  traces  of  clothing  about  the  .skeleton,  and  no 
implements  of  any  kind.  On  one  side  of  the  skeleton  and  quite 
near  it  was  found,  in  a  pocket  in  the  sand,  about  three  pecks  of 
small  black  seeds,  most  carefully  stored  away.  They  lay  directly 
upon  the  sand,  whicli  is  perfectly  clean,  but  above  they  were 
carefully  protected  from  the  ashes  by  a  mat  of  ferns,  grasses  and 
coarse  cloth.  A  portion  of  this  covering  was  removed  as  it  lay  and 
is  sent  with  the  seeds.  Professors  Gray  and  Watson  pronounce  the 
seeds  to  be  those  of  Chenopodium  album,  doubtless  an  indigenous 
plant,  although  not  so  regarded  b}^  some  botanists.  The  seeds 
have  lost  their  vitality  and  crumble  to  powder  under  slight  friction. 
The  fibres  of  the  overlying  cloth  may  also  be  easily  rubbed  to  a 
fine  brown  powder  between  the  fingers.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  ashes  are  dry  and  dusty  and  have  probably  never  been 
wet,  hence  the  decay  of  the  cloth  and  seeds  is  a  dry-rot  such  as 
would  take  place  in  a  dry  cabinet.  The  alkali  in  ashes  so  dry  has 
probably  had  no  eflTect  upon  them.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of 
the  bones  of  the  buried  body  are  decayed  from  the  effect  of  the 
ashes,  the  moisture  of  the  bod^'  making  the  action  of  the  alkali 
possible.  The  seeds  never  came  in  direct  contact  with  the  ashes, 
the  ashes  in  those  sent  to  Cambridge  having  been  introduced  in 
the  form  of  flying  dust  at  the  time  the  digging  was  done  by  our 
party. 

On  the  rock  in  the  rear  of  the  cave  are  cut  some  grooves  and 
dots,  which  from  the  weathered  appearance  of  the  surface  must  be 
quite  ancient.  The}^  are  approximately  shown  in  the  drawing 
sent.  I  can  detect  no  connected  design  in  them.  They  are 
perhaps  tally  registers  of  some  sort. 

On  a  projecting  point  of  the  rear  wall  are  several  artificial  vertical 
holes  in  the  rock. 

The  largest  hole  is  6  inches  in  diameter  and  2^  feet  deep  to 
loose  stones  evidently  thrown  in.  Its  full  depth  is  unknown. 
Another  is  4  inches  in  diameter  and  several  feet  deep.  The  ear- 
liest settlers  found  these  holes  as  they  now  appear.  Near  the 
holes  are  some  artificial  lines  and  dots  on  the  front  of  the  rock. 

I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  skeleton  and  seeds  found  in  this  ash 
cave  relatively  quite  old.  There  are,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  tra- 
Eepoet  Peabody  Museum,  II.    4. 
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ditions  of  its  occupancy  by  any  Indians  since  the  settlement  of 
the  country. 

There  are  now  no  traces  of  ancient  paths  leading  to  the  cave, 
and  in  its  immediate  vicinity  the  forest  is  as  ancient  as  elsewhere 
in  the  primeval  woods  of  the  State.  Furthermore,  the  decay  of 
the  fibres  of  the  cloth  over  the  seeds  must  have  been  extremely 
slow  in  the  condition  of  dryness  necessitated  by  the  dry  and 
dusty  state  of  the  ashes  which  covered  it.  Without  doubt,  the  age 
of  the  sticks,  pottery,  etc.,  in  the  refuse  layer  near  the  top  of  the 
ashes  is  more  recent. 

In  the  visit  to  the  Ash  Cave,  I  was  accompanied  by  Judge  Silas 
H.  Wright  of  Lancaster,  a  friend  who  takes  a  most  intelligent 
interest  in  archaeological  matters,  and  by  Mr.  A.  Freed  whose 
tastes  are  botanical  rather  than  .ethnological.  They  rendered  me 
valued  aid  in  many  ways. 


.REPORT 

OF  EXPLORATIONS  OP  MOUNDS  IN  SOUTHEASTERN  OHIO. 


By  Pkofessor  E.  B.  Andrews. 


The  mounds  examined  are  in  Fairfield,  Perry,  Athens  and 
Hocking  counties.  In  Fairfield  County,  tlie  mounds  opened  were 
found  upon  hills.  They  command  extensive  views,  and  if  such 
views  were  deemed  desirable  by  the  builders  we  readily  perceive 
the  reason  for  the  locations.  There  are  known  to  me  only  a  few 
mounds  in  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Hocking.  One  of  them, 
at  Sugar  Grove,  is  a  very  pretty  mound,  perhaps  15  feet  high.  A 
trench  was  dug  through  it  two  or  three  years  since,  but  the  result 
of  the  exploration  I  do  not  know.  At  Rock  Mill  about  seven 
miles  northward  of  Lancaster,  where  the  Hocking  River — there  a 
small  stream  —  flows  over  a  ledge  of  the  Waverly  sandstone,  are 
two  circles  or  "  forts"  as  they  are  popularly  called.  They  are  upon 
an  adjacent  hill,  a  short  distance  from  the  falls.  One  of  the  circles 
has  a  conical  mound  in  the  centre,  the  base  of  the  mound  reaching 
the  edge  of  the  ditch  outside  of  which  is  the  circular  wall.  This 
is  the  only  case  I  have  found  in  which  the  entire  central  space  of 
the  circle  is  filled  with  a  conical  mound. 

The  fine  mound  in  the  cemetery  at  I>Iarietta  is  in  a  similar  circle 
but  there  is  considerable  space  between  the  base  of  the  mound  and 
the  ditch.  The  great  majority  of  these  circles  are  without  any 
central  mound. 

The  mound  in  the  circle  near  Rock  Mill  was  opened  many  years 
ago ;  what  was  found  in  it  could  not  be  ascertained.  A  small 
mound,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Hocking  River,  on  a  hill,  was 
opened.  A  ver}'  few  fragments  of  bones  were  found,  nearly 
crumbled  to  a  white  powder.  They  could  all  be  held  in  the  cavity 
of  the  hand.  The  mound  was  very  wet,  and,  except  a  mere  trace, 
the  skeleton  it  once  contained  had  disappeared. 

On  a  high  hill,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Lancaster,  is 
another  circle  with  a  small  mound  near  by.  The  circle  has  a  diam- 
eter of  about  140  feet.  It  is  not  on  level  ground  but  in  a  slight 
depression  at  the  head  of  a  valley ;  its  western  edge  is  within 
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10  feet  of  top  of  the  ridge.  If  the  circle  were  a  fort  and  designed 
for  defence  it  was  not  well  located.  If  for  the  storage  of  food 
supplies  it  was  poorly  located.  If  designed  for  religious  pur- 
poses it  was  perhaps  well  "enough.  The  entrance  was  from  the 
west  side.  The  mound  near  by  is  on  a  little  higher  ground  and 
commands  a  very  wide  prospect.  It  is  more  than  300  feet  above 
the  Hocking  River  which  flows  in  the  valley  oil  the  west.  The 
mound  has  an  elevation  of  5  to  6  feet  and  a  diameter  at  base  of 
about  30  feet.  Nothing  was  found  in  the  mound  except  charcoal 
which  in  places  was  abundant.  Not  a  fragment  of  flint  was  found 
although  flint  arrows  were  picked  up  in  the  adjacent  ^eld.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  moundbuilders  had  a  settlement  on  this  hill. 

On  Mount  Pleasant,  a  bold  isolated  rock  285  feet  high  above 
the  valley,  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Lancaster,  is  a  cairn 
of  stones  which  is  probablj-  referable  to  the  moundbuilders.  The 
point  has  a  fine  view.  It  is  reported  that  some  years  ago 
bones  were  found  under  the  stones  of  this  stone-mound. 

About    two    and    a 
'^'   ■  half  miles  northeast  of 

Lancaster,  on  the  top 
of  a  high  hill,  on  the 
land  of  Mr.  Wilhelm, 
is  a  small  mound  about 
5  feet  high  with  a 
diameter  at  base  of 
from  40  to  50  feet. 
It  commands  a  wide 
outlook.  It  was  care- 
fully explored.  A 
finely  wrought  flint 
arrowhead  was  found 
about  2  feet  below  the 
top,  and  a  greenstone 
wedge-shaped  imple- 
ment (Fig.  1),  popu- 
larly called  "  skin  dresser,"  handsomely  wrought,  was  found  perhaps 
18  inches  below  the  surface  in  another  part  of  the  mound.  A  little 
southeast  of  the  centre  and  about  2  feet  below  the  surface,  was  a 
confused  pile  of  burnt  sandstone  rocks,  none  of  which,  however, 
were  very  large.     Charcoal  in  small  pieces  was  found  with  them 
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but  nothing  else,  and  nothing  whatever  was  found  lower  in  the 
mound.  Fires  had  been  built  on  the  mound  at  different  stages 
of  its  growth,  but  so  far  as  I  could  see,  they  were  either  signal 
fires  —  the  prominent  and  sightly  location  favoring  such  purpose  — 
or  fires  for  the  comfort  of  persons  stationed  there.  The  ashes 
from  such  open  fires  on  such  a  wind-swept  point  would  almost 
necessarily  be  blown  away. 

On  a  hill  a  mile  southeast  of  Lancaster  are  two  mounds.  They 
command  extended  views.  One  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Stalter  was 
opened.  This  is  a  small  mound  not  more  than  4  feet  high  with  a 
base  of  perhaps  30  feet  diameter.  Burnt  clay  and  pieces  of  char- 
coal and  a  single  half  wrought  flint  arrowhead  were  found.  The 
earth  of  the  mound  was  remarkably  compact  and  hard.  The  other 
mound  on  the  same  hill  a  little  farther  west  and  on  somewhat 
higher  ground  had  been  opened,  with  what  results  I  do  not  know, 
and  no  examination  was  made  of  it  by  me. 

On  a  spur  of  a  ridge  about  two  miles  east  of  Lancaster  -is 
an  earth-wall,  evidently  intended  for  defence.  The  ditch  is  on 
the  outside  of  the  wall  where  it  should  be  according  to  modern 
ideas  of  defence.  In  this  particular  the  earth-work  differs  from  all 
the  circles  and  so-called  "forts"  either  circular  or  square,  which 
I  have  seen,  these  having  the  ditch  on  the  inside.  The  wall  cuts 
off  about  an  acre  of  ground  of  the  extreme  point  of  the  spur. 
The  top  is  comparatively  flat,  but  the  sides  are  very  precipitous, 
there  being  a  vertical  ledge  of  sandrock/for  most  of  the  distance. 
It  is  certainly  a  defensible  point.  I  saw  no  signs  of  any  excava- 
tion for  water.  The  land  is  still  covered  with  the  original  forest, 
and  shallow  excavations  might  in  the  course  of  ages  have  become 
filled  with  leaves,  decayed  logs,  etc.  Water  is  abundant  in  the 
valleys  on  each  side.  No  mound  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
defensive  wall. 

In  Perry  County,  three  mounds  were  opened,  all  situated  upon 
hills  or  elevated  ground.  Two  were  near  each  other  about  three 
miles  northeast  of  New  Lexington,  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Selby. 
Neither  of  them  was  on  very  high  ground,  certainly  not  on  ground 
suflicientl}^  elevated  to  make  them  desirable  signal  points.  Nor 
was  the  land  around  them  such  as  would  be  naturally  chos'en  by 
the  moundbuilders  (who  were  evidently  good  judges  of  the  soil) 
for  purposes  of  cultivation.  Some  bits  of  charcoal  were  found, 
and  a  few  fragments  of  flint,  and  a  half-formed  arrowhead ;  but 
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very  careful  search  revealed  no  bones  and  no  indications  that  the 
mounds  were  burial  places.  I  could  find  no  reason  why  these 
mounds  were  constructed.  They  were  small  mounds  about  5  feet 
high.  I  saw  no  traces  of  "kitchen  refuse"  as  a  constituent  of 
either. 

Another  small  mound,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  those  last  men- 
tioned, situated  on  the  south  side  of  Rush  Creek,  about  two  miles 
east  of  New  Lexington,  was  partly  investigated,  by  making  a  single 
trench  through  the  centre.  It  was  a  low  mound  much  reduced  in 
height  by  the  long  cultivation  of  the  field  in  which  it  is  situated. 
It  is  upon  a  fine  bench  of  land  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  there 
might  have  been  a  permanent  settlement  at  this  point.  Many 
fragments  of  flint  and  charcoal  were  found  and  some  evidences  of 
"  kitchen  refuse."  It  is  probable  that  further  search  would  have 
revealed  bones  and  relics. 

At  New  Lexington,  on  a  knoll  near  the  railroad  station,  are 
many  ancient  flint  diggings.  The  flint  here  constitutes  a  regular 
layer  or  stratum  in  the  coal-measures  and  is  about  4  feet  thick. 
It  is  well  exposed  in  the  railroad  cut  on  the  side  of  the  knoll. 
Geologically  speaking  the  flint  is  a  local  modification  of  the  Put- 
nam Hill  limestone,  a  well  defined  stratum  of  wide  extent  in 
southeastern  Ohio.  Many  of  the  pits  must  have  been  from  6  to  8 
feet  deep. 

The  flint  is  fossiliferous  and  much  of  it  is* not  compact  enough 
for  arrowheads,  and  around  the  old  excavations  are  heaps  of  the 
rejected  material.  These  excavations  are  now  largely  re-filled  with 
earth  and  debris.  I  had  no  time  to  re-open  any  of  them  in  search 
of  the  tools  by  which  the  flint  was  quarried.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  these  pits  were  sunk  by  the  moundbuilders.  They  are  now 
covered  by  the  old  forest  trees  and  certainly  could  not  have  been 
resorted  to  by  any  of  the  later  Indians.  I  sometimes  find  arrows 
and  knives,  the  material  of  which  I  think  came  from  these  old 
quarries.  , 

There  is  in  the  western  part  of  Perry  county,  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  east  or  southeast  of  Rushville,  a  large  pile  of  stones  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  an 
enclosing  wall  rather  than  the  usual  stone  mound.  The  stones 
are  large  and  angular,  such  as  could  have  been  built  into  a  wall, 
and  not  the  miscellaneous  collection  such  as  are  thrown  together 
in  mounds.  Although  boulders  of  the  drift  are  abundant  in  the 
region,  no  boulders  are  in  the  heap  so  far  as  I  now  recollect. 
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On  a  hill  near  Glenford  Station,  north  of  Somerset,  in  the  same 
county,  is  a  "fort"  formed  by  a  stone  wall  enclosing  many  acres. 
I  have  never  visited  it. 

Athens  County.  My  researches  in  this  county  have  been  as 
3^et  chiefly  confined  to  a  group  of  mounds  found  on  what  is  termed 
"Wolf  Plain,  situated  in  Athens  and  Dover  townships.  This  is  a 
terrace  or  drift  plain,  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Hocking  River 
bringing  northern  drift  sand  and  gravel,  and  filling  its  ancient  chan- 
nel. Afterwards  the  river  broke  through  a  low  gap  in  the  range  of 
hills  between  Salina  and  Chauncey  into  the  old  valley  of  Sunday 
Creek  and  now  flows  east  of  this  range.  The  rough  map  which  I 
send  will  show  this.  The  Plain  is  probably  not  less  than  80  feet 
above  the  present  bed  of  the  river.  The  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  the  plain,  where  the  small  streams  afford  good  drainage, 
are  dry  and  the  soil,  being  rich,  afforded  a  desirable  location  for  a 
large  settlement  of  moundbuilders.  Eveiywhere  along  the  edges 
of  the  terrace  perhaps  30  to  40  feet  below  the  general  level,  are 
springs  which  afforded  ample  supplies  of  excellent  water.  Near 
these  springs  are  marshy  and  miry  places,  and  I  know  of  no  place 
in  Ohio  more  likely  to  contain  the  bones  of  the  mammoth  and 
mastodon.  Unfoi'tunately  ditches  have  never  been  dug  by  which 
my  supposition  might  be  tested.  I  find  twenty-three  separate 
earthworks  on  this  plain,  of  which  seven  are  circles  or  "forts" 
and  sixteen  conical  mounds.  They  are  located  on  the  map,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  do  it  without  measurements  of  courses  and  dis- 
tances. 

The  Circles  are  generally  large  and  are  all  built  after  the  same 
plan.  There  is  a  circular  earth-wall,  inside  of  which  is  a  ditch. 
The  earth  from  the  ditch  afforded  generally  the  material  for  the 
wall,  excepting  in  one  or  two  cases  where  the  irregularities  of  the 
surface  required  more  earth  than  the  ditch  furnished. 

The  most  perfect  of  these  circles,  or  the  one  with  the  highest 
wall  and  deepest  ditch,  is  that  marked  20  on  the  map.^  In  many 
places  the  elevation  of  the  wall  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is 
from  11  to  12  feet.  The  field  has  been  cultivated  for  a  great  many 
years  and  the  plow  has  both  lowered  the  wall  and  partly  filled  the 
ditch.  When  first  made,  the  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  to  the  summit  of  the  wall  must  have  been  from  15  to  18  feet. 

'This  map  is  not  reproduced,  but  will  be  preserved  at  the  Museum  for  consultation 
in  connection  with  these  references. —  F.  W.  P. 
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The  opening  is  oil  tlie  east  side,  toward  an  open  level  space 
containing  four  or  five  acres.  Tlie  circle  is  on  the  extreme  western 
point  of  an  outlier  of  the  plain,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
plain  bj'  a  small  valley  eroded  by  a  little  stream.  It  was  located 
where  there  was  not  sufficient  space  for  it,  and  on  the  north  side 
the  wall  is  upon  an  embankment  by  which  the  terrace  is  widened. 

Perhaps  this  location  was  a  little  more  defensible,  with  a  very 
steep  artificial  bank  on  one  side  and  one  less  steep  on  the  other, 
but  so  man}^  of  these  circles  are  on  the  open  plain  removed  from 
the  brow  of  the  terrace,  that  I  can  hardly  believe  that  any  of  these 
circles  w^ere  designed  for  forts.  If  the  circles  were  for  some  relig- 
ious use,  the  priest  or  ruler  might  have  merely  consulted  his  whims 
in  locating  them.  The  circle  just  described,  measured  312  feet 
(104  paces)  in  diameter  from  the  outer  limit- wall,  and  120  feet 
diameter  of  the  level  area  inside  of  the  ditch.  A  large  tulip  tree 
{Liriodendron  tidipifera),  a  veteran  of  the  original  forest,  now 
grows  from  the  ditch. 

The  circle  numbered  19  on  the  map,  has  lost  its  wall  on  the 
south  side,  from  the  removal  of  the  terrace  bank  near  the  edge  of 
wliich  it  was  doubtless  originally  placed.  The  terrace  bank  here 
is  a  sloping  one,  and  the  little  run  in  the  valley  below  is  so  far 
away  that  no  currents  of  water  could  reach  it.  It  could  only  have 
been  removed  by  the  action  of  rains  during  long  ages,  carrjiug 
down  the  sands,  etc.,  particle  by  particle.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  waste  was  limited  to  the  spot  where  the  wall  was.  It  was 
uniform  along  the  whole  brow  of  the  terrace,  the  smooth  line  of 
contour  being  everywhere  beautifully  preserved.  I  think  we  have 
here  proof  of  the  very  great  antiquity  of  the  mounds.  The  en- 
trance to  this  circle  w^as  on  the  southeast  side,  ver}^  near  the  pres- 
ent edge  of  the  terrace. 

No  explorations  have  yet  been  made  in  the  circles  in  search  of 
proof  of  the  use  of  upright  posts  or  palisades.  If  used  for  "  forts  " 
we  should  expect  to  find  somewhere  traces  of  such  posts. 

Mounds.  There  are  seventeen  conical  mounds  on  Wolf  Plain. 
The  largest  is  that  of  George  Connett  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
Plain.  It  is  marked  No.  6  on  the  map.  This  mound  is  40  feet 
high,  by  a  hasty  determination  with  a  Locke's  level,  and  about  1 70 
feet  in  diameter  of  base.  The  original  forest  trees  are  removed, 
but  there  are  many  apple  trees  and  a  few  peach  trees  growing  upon 
it,  especially  near  the  summit.    No  excavation  has  ever  been  made 
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in  it.  My  friend  "Wyndliam  C.  Jones,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer  and 
Secretary  of  A.  and  L.  E.  Railway  Co.,  has  computed  the  cubic 
contents  of  this  mound  to  be  437,742  cubic  feet.  As  will  be  here- 
after seen,  the  mounds  here  were  built  by  the  adding  of  small 
quantities  —  about  a  peck  in  the  average  —  to  the  growing  heap. 
It  would  require  for  this  mound  1,405,152  such  loads  of  earth. 
Since  the  earth  was  taken  evenly  from  the  surface  of  the  plain, 
there  being  no  depressions  or  excavations  anj^where  to  be  found,  it 
will  be  seen  that^the  average  length  of  the  journeys  to  and  from 
the  mound  must  have  been  considerable.  From  these  facts  we 
can  see  how  much  human  labor  entered  into  the  construction  of 
the  mounds. 

The  Beard  Mound. —  No.  8  on  the  map.  This  mound  is  the 
second  in  size  on  the  Wolf  Plain,  being  about  30  feet  high  and 
with  a  diameter  of  base  of  114  feet.  The  highway  passes  over 
one  side  of  it  and  a  considerable  excavation  has  been  made,  leav- 
ing a  nearly  vertical  bank  of  perhaps  15  feet  in  height.  With  the 
kind  permission  of  Mr.  Beard,  I  dug  away  more  of  this  bank 
deepening  the  excavation  to  the  original  surface  of  the  ground. 
Although  I  found  no  place  of  burial,  and  no  human  bones,  yet  I 
was  able  to  study,  to  very  good  advantage,  the  method  of  con- 
structing the  mound.  The  clean  vertical  face  presents  a  mottled 
appearance  from  the  different  colors  of  the  materials  used.  The 
dirt  was  thrown  down  in  small  quantities  —  averaging  about  a  peck 
—  as  if  from  a  basket,  and  the  outline  of  each  deposit  is  generally 
very  distinctly  discernible.  These  outlines  of  each  pile,  or  basket 
full,  are  somewhat  oval,  exactly  what  we  should  expect  in  a  dump- 
heap  made  up  in  this  way,  of  earth  of  different  shades  of  color. 
The  materials  are  j'ellow  cla3'ey  earth,  light  loam,  gravelly  earth 
and  a  black  earth,  which  I  call  "  kitchen  refuse,"  the  latter  some- 
times becoming  lighter  in  color  and  composed  of  gray  ashes. 
There  is  -nowhere  to  be  seen  anything  like  stratification,  from 
placing  the  materials  in  regular  concentric  layers  as  has  been 
claimed  in  the  structure  of  mounds.  It  is  rather  a  vast  pile  of 
dirt  thrown  down  without  order  or  system,  the  sole  object  being 
to  increase  the  magnitude  of  the  heap.  There  was  apparently  no* 
plan  of  working  except  to  build  up  a  conical  mound  in  the  most 
simple  and  convenient  way  possible.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
Beard  mound,  the  surface  was  very  uneven,  at  one  time  it  was 
lowest  in  the  middle.     The  dirt  was  scraped  up  from  the  surface 
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of  the  plain,  doubtless  wherever  it  could  be  obtained  most  conve- 
niently. The  builders  probably  had  no  tools  for  excavating,  at 
least  no  holes  or  pits  were  dug  anywhere  on  the  plain  from  which 
to  take  the  earth  for  the  mounds. 

On  the  southwest  side  of  the  Beard  mound  I  find  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  dark  earth  which  I  have  called  "  kitchen  refuse."  This 
is  made  up  of  blackened  soil,  ashes,  charcoal,  bits  of  bones  some 
burned  and  some  not,  fresh-water  shells,  among  which  are  several 
species  of  the  Unionidcs  and  sometimes  land  aaiails,  the  Helices., 
bits  of  broken  pottery  and  of  broken  flints,  and  small  stones  gen- 
erally burnt,  such  as  might  be  in  fires  built  on  the  ground.  This 
refuse  was  gathered  from  near  their  dwellings  which  were  doubtless 

not  far  off.  It  was  re- 
moved from  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  dwellings, 
possibly  because  it  was 
in  the  way  there,  but 
more  probably  because 
it  was  a  convenient  ma- 
terial to  throw  upon 
the  growing  mound- 
heap.  The  quantity  of 
this  refuse  would  in- 
dicate a  considerable 
population.  But  con- 
ceding this,  I  am  never- 
theless led  to  believe 
that  the  lai'ge  Beard  mound  was  a  long  time  in  building,  for  we 
find  at  many  different  levels,  the  proof  that  grasses  and  other  vege- 
tation grew  rankly  upon  the  earth  heap  and  were  buried  by  the  dirt. 
This  is  more  often  noticed  near  the  base  of  the  mound  where  the 
area  to  be  covered  was  so  large.  Whether  in  the  summer  the  grasses, 
etc.,  grew  over  a  part  of  the  area  while  work  was  going  on  elsewhere, 
or  the  work  was  intermitted  altogether  for  longer  or  shorter  periods 
of  time  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine.  But  I  am  confident  that 
many  years  elapsed  between  the  commencement  and  completion  of 
this  mound.  It  may  have  been  the  work  of  several  generations  of 
men.  The  explorations  did  not  reach  the  centre  of  the  mound 
and  nothing  was  found  to  show  why  it  was  built,  although  the 
method  of  construction  is  apparent. 
I  found  a  polished  green  stone  wedge-shaped  implement  (Fig.  2) 
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near  one  side  of  the  mound  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface.  It  had 
evidently  been  accidently  dropped,  and  subsequently  buried.  This 
mound  deserves  additional  exploration.  The  centre  can  best  be 
reached  by  a  tunnel  or  drift  way.  The  "kitchen  refuse"  should 
receive  a  much  more  careful  search  than  I  have  been  able  to  give 
it,  for  from  it  much  might  be  learned  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
people.  • 

The  George  Connett  Mound. —  No.  7  on  the  map.  This  is  a  low 
mound  about  6  feet  high,  with  a  broad  base,  perhaps  40  feet  in 
diameter.  It  has  for  years  been  plowed  over  and  its  original 
height  has  been  considerably  reduced.  My  attention  was  drawn 
to  this  mound  by  the  burnt  clay  upon  its  top,  and  Mr,  Connett 
cheerfully  consented  to  my  exploring  it.  A  trench  5  feet  wide  was 
dug  through  the  centre.  On  the  east  side  much  burnt  yellow  clay 
was  found,  while  on  the  west  end  of  the  trench  considerable  black 
earth  appeared,  which  I  took  to  be  kitchen  refuse.  About  5  feet 
below  the  top  we  came  upon  large  quantities  of  charcoal,  especially 
on  the  western  side.  Underneath  the  charcoal  was  found  a  skeleton 
with  the  head  to  the  east.  The  body  had  evidently  been  enclosed 
in  some  wooden  structure.  First  there  was  a  platform  of  wood 
placed  upon  the  ground,  on  the  original  level  of  the  plain.  On 
this  wooden  floor  timbers  or  logs  were  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
body  longitudinally,  and  over  these  timbers  there  were  laid  other 
pieces  of  wood  forming  an  enclosed  box  or  coffin.  A  part  of  this 
wood  was  only  charred,  the  rest  was  burnt  to  ashes.  The  middle 
part  of  the  body  was  in  the  hottest  fire  and  many  of  the  vertebrae, 
ribs  and  other  bones  were  burnt  to  a  black  cinder  and  at  this  point 
the  enclosing  timbers  were  burnt  to  ashes.  The  timbers  enclosing 
the  lower  extremities  were  only  charred. 

I  am  led  to  think  that  before  any  fire  was  kindled,  a  layer  of 
dirt  was  thrown  over  the  wooden  structure,  making  a  sort  of 
burial.  On  this  dirt  a  fire  was  built,  but  by  some  misplacement  of 
the  dirt,  the  fire  reached  the  timbers  below,  and  at  such  points 
as  the  air  could  penetrate  there  was  an  active  combustion,  but 
at  others  where  the  dirt  still  remained  there  was  only  a  smothered 
fire  like  that  in  a  charcoal  pit.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  exist- 
ence of  the  charred  timbers  in  any  other  way.  There  must  have 
been  other  fires  than  that  immediately  around  and  above  the  body, 
and  many  of  them,  because,  on  one  side  of  the  mound,  the  clay 
is  burned  even  to  the  top  of  the  mound.     In  one  place  three  feet 
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above  the  body  the  claj'  is  vitrified.  It  is  possible  that  fires  were 
built  at  different  levels  —  open  fires,  —  and  that  most  of  the  ashes 
were  blown  away  by  the  winds  which  often  sweep  over  the  plain. 
I  have  stated  that  there  was  first  laid  down  a  sort  of  floor  of  wood 
on  which  the  body  was  placed.  On  the  same  floor  were  placed 
about  500  copper  beads  forming  a  line  almost  around  the  body. 
Of  course  the  string  (in  another  mound  in  the  neighborhood  copper 
beads  were  found  strung  on  a  buckskin  string)  was  burned  and 
the  beads  were  more  or  less  separated  by  the  movement  of  the 
timbers  and  earth.  Sometimes  several  were  found  in  contact  in 
proper  order. 

Several  beads  were  completely  rusted  away.  "Where  the  timbers 
were  not  burned  to  ashes  but  only  charred,  the  beads  were  found 
lying  upon  the  lowest  laj^er  of  chaj-red  wood  with  another  layer 
resting  npon  them.  From  the  small  diameter  of  the  concentric 
or  growth  rings  in  the  charcoal  in  the  bottom  layer,  I  infer  that 
there  was  nothing  more  elaborate  than  a  platform  of  poles  for  the 
resting  place  of  the  body.  Where  the  wood  was  burned  to  ashes 
the  beads  were  found  in  the  ashes. 

The  beads  (Fig.  3)  were  made  of  narrow  strips  of  copper  rolled 

together  in  the  form  of  a  tube. 
They  are  not  welded  but  were 
rolled  up  when  cold.  Two  or 
three  were  warped  and  unrolled 
by  the  heat  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected.  The  copper 
beads  found  in  the  School-house 
mound  on  the  same  plain  were 
oval,  a  much  more  difficult  form 
to  make  (see  fig.  6).  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  beads  in  the 
Geo.  Connett  mound  leads  to 
the  supposition  that  the}'  were  not  worn  upon  the  person  of  the  one 
buried  (except  perhaps  a  few  found  near  the  neck),  but  were  de- 
posited as  the  property  of  the  man.  When  we  remember  that  the 
copper  of  the  moundbuilders  was  obtained  from  the  veins  of  native 
copper  near  Lake  Superior  (a  long  way  off  from  Southern  Ohio), 
where  it  was  quarried  in  the  most  laborious  manner ;  that  it  was 
hammered  into  thin  sheets  and  divided  into  narrow  strips  by  no 
better  smith's  tools,  so  far  as  we  know,  than  such  as  could  be 


Fig.  3. 
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made  of  stone,  and  then  rolled  into  beads,  it  is  evident  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  labor  involved  in  the  fabrication  of  the  beads 
in  this  mound  would  give  them  an  immense  value. 

The  shell  beads  of  which  there  were  perhaps  fifty,  are  handsomely 
made  of  some  thick  shell.  They  are  of  different  sizes  and  form, 
some  being  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut  and  oval  in  form,  others  a  mere 
flat  disc  like  a  joint  of  a  crinoidal  stem.  The  holes  are  smoothly 
bored,  and  iii  the  larger  beads  the  drilling  was  from  each  side. 
This  is  seen  very  distinctly  where  the  beads  are  broken.  When 
smaller,  the  holes  have  a  regular  taper  from  one  side  to  the  other .2 

The  most  interesting  of  the 
relics  found  in  this  mound  is  an 
instrument  of  copper  (Fig.  4), 
found  l3dng  among  the  ashes  and 
burnt  bones  of  the  middle  of  the 
bod}^,  where  it  had  been  sub- 
jected to  great  heat.  It  has  the 
general  appearance  of  a  caulk- 
er's chisel.  It  is  cylindrical  at 
one  end  and  flattened  at  the 
other.  It  is  hollow  throughout, 
with  a  hole  in  the  flattened  end. 
Length,  141"™;  width  at  flat- 
tened end,  52™™  ;  diameter  of  the 
cylindrical  part,  20™™.  It  was 
made  from  a  single  piece  of 
copper,  the  outline  of  which  is 
indicated  in  the  figure.  The 
copper  was  hammered  out  into 
so  smooth  and  even  a  sheet 
that  no  traces  of  the  hammer 
are  visible.  It  would  be  taken 
indeed  for  rolled  sheet-copper. 
The  edges  are  brought  together  and  united  very  closely  by  a  slight 
overlap.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  welded  but  it  probably 
is  not,  the  welding  of  copper  in  our  day  being  a  difficult  matter. 
The  implement  taken  altogether  is  a  remarkable  sample  of  smith's 
work.     Many  a  village  blacksmith  of  our  time  could  not  take  a 

=  See  figure  and  description  of  similar  beads  from  a  mound  in  Virginia  on  p.  85.— 
F.  W.  P. 
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lump  of  metallic  copper  and  fashion  a  tool  as  symmetrical  and 
perfect.  He  would  utterly  despair  if  he  had  no  better  shop  and 
tools  to  work  with  than  had  the  moundbuilder  artisan.  As  to  the 
use  to  which  the  instrument  was  applied,  I  am  unable  to  form  any 
worthy  conjecture. 

Neither  flint  arrows,  nor  stone  implements  of  any  kind  were 
found  in  the  mound. 

Some  of  the  bones  are  pretty  well  preserved.  The  skull  was 
crushed  and  broken.  It  was  evidently  brittle  from  the  effects  of 
the  heat,  and  the  fragments  show  a  sharp  angular  fracture  like 
broken  porcelain.  The  absorption  by  the  bones  of  fatty  animal 
matter  at  the  time  the  body  was  subjected  to  so  great  heat,  doubt- 
less contributed  to  their  preservation.  The  skeleton  undotibtedly 
belonged  to  a  veritable  moundbtcilder. 

Woodruff  Connett's  Hounds.  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5  of  map.  There 
are  three  mounds  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Woodruff  Connett  on  the 
north  part  of  the  plain.  They  are  quite  near  each  other  and  are  not 
very  far  from  the  two  mounds  of  Mr.  Geo.  Connett  (Nos.  6  and  7). 
Mound  No.  3  is  a  very  low  mound  and  has  been  long  plowed  over. 
Mr.  W.  Connett  reports  that  many  years  since  he  plowed  up  two 
skeletons,  with  one  of  which  he  found  copper  beads.  The  skeletons 
were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mound  not  very  far  from  the  margin, 
lying  with  their  heads  to  the  north.  Mr.  C.  reports  that  subse- 
quently a  party  from  Athens  dug  into  this  mound,  near  its  centre, 
and  found  ashes  and  burnt  clay  but  nothing  else  of  interest.  I 
doubt  whether  the  exploration  was  thorough.  I  hope  at  some 
future  time  to  reexamine  this  mound.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  skeletons  plowed  up  by  Mr.  C.  were  those  of  Indians,  and 
the  original  place  of  the  burial  of  the  moundbuilder  has  not  yet 
been  discovered.  Mr.  Connett's  large  mound  No.  5,  has  never 
been  opened.     It  is,  I  think,  one  of  great  promise. 

With  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Connett,  a  pretty  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  mound  No.  4  was  made  by  means  of  a  trench.  The 
mound  is  a  little  more  than  6  feet  high  with  a  base  of  perhaps  40 
feet  diameter. 

Nothing  was  found  for  5  feet  from  the  surface  except  the  natural 
dirt  of  the  plain  generally  homogeneous  with  occasional  small  de- 
posits or  baskets  full  of  black  earth  which  I  call  "kitchen  refuse." 
About  6  feet  down  and  on  or  very  near  the  original  surface  of  the 
plain,  I  found  ashes,  charcoal,  bones,  etc.  The  bones  were  con- 
siderably scattered  over  a  space  of  from  8  to  10  feet. 
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There  was  evidently  some  sort  of  wooden  structure  of  timbers 
placed  longitudinally  east  and  west.  Most  of  this  was  burnt,  but 
on  the  west  side  pretty  large  pieces  of  charcoal,  or  more  properly 
charred  wood,  showed  that  the  fire  was  less  complete  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  this  direction  the  bones  were  found  baked  rather  than 
burnt.  The  few  ribs  and  a  humerus  found  on  the  extreme  east 
were  not  burnt.  If  they  belonged  to  the  same  body,  they  had 
fallen  or  been  thrown  by  the  displacement  of  the  timbers  to  the 
east,  and  were  found  lying  in  a  depression  of  the  bottom. 

How  the  bones  became  so  scattered  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture, 
if  they  belonged  to  a  single  body.  It  is  possible  that  they  were 
in  part  scattered  by  the  falling  in  of  the  timbers,  but  more  prob- 
ably by  the  rude  stirring  of  the  fires  by  those  who  had  charge  of 
the  cremation.  The  bones  were  evidently  not  burned  before  bur- 
ial, as  I  have  found  the  case  in  some  other  mounds.  Many  of  the 
bones  were  well  preserved,  having  apparently  in  the  baking  process 
absorbed  much  animal  fat.  The  skull  was  broken  in  by  the  weight 
of  the  superincumbent  mass,  the  baking  having  rendered  it  brittle, 
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but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  skull  in  the  Geo.  Connett  mound,  the 
fracture  was  sharp  and  distinct  like  that  of  broken  porcelain.  I 
have  never  seen  any  bones  of  undoubted  moundhuilders  so  perfectly 
preserved  as  those  in  this  and  in  the  Geo.  Connett  mound. 

No  beads  of  any  kind  were  found  and  no  stone  implements. 
The  pottery  "whistle"  (Fig.  6)  was  the  only  thing  found  with  the 
bones.  This  is  a  cylinder  of  soft  yellow  clay,  but  slightly  baked, 
if  at  all.  One  end  is  closed  except  a  small  circular  opening.  It 
is  ISe"""  long  and  23°"°  in  diameter. 

The  Zenner  Meadoio  Mound.  This  mound  is  No.  13  on  the  map. 
It  is  a  large  flat  mound  8  to  9  feet  high  with  a  diameter  of  base  of 
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80  feet.  It  is  a  little  south  of  a  large  circle  or  fort,  marked  No.  12 
on  map.  The  mound  was  a  very  wet  one  and  thorough  trenching 
was  not  attempted;  instead,  a  pit  12X5  feet  was  sunk  exactly 
in  the  centre.  It  should  be  here  stated  that  Mr.  Zenner,  a  merchant 
of  Athens,  generously  consented  to  our  opening  any  of  his  mounds. 
No  burnt  earth  was  found.  Near  the  top  there  was  considerable 
"  kitchen  refuse."  On  the  bottom  or  on  the  original  surface  we 
found  ashes  and  in  connection  with  the  ashes  burnt  human  bones. 
They  had  evidentl}"  been  burned  before  burial,  and  had  been  gath- 
ered in  miscellaneous  confusion,  and  placed  in  a  narrow  space  5  or 
6  inches  wide  and  from  2  to  3  feet  long.  The  ashes  were  doubtless 
brought  with  them,  at  least  there  appeared  to  be  no  evidences  of  a 
local  fire  in  the  reddening  or  hardening  of  the  clay  or  in  remnants 
of  -charcoal.     No  traces  of  beads  or  implements. 

The  Zenner  Large  3Iouncl.  This  mound  is  one  of  a  group  of  three 
mounds  and  four  circles  or  "  forts"  numbered,  on  the  map,  21,  22, 
23  (mounds)  and  16,  17,  18,  19  (circles).  The  Large  Mound  (21) 
is  14  feet  8  inches  high,  with  a  base  of  50  to  60  feet  in  diameter. 
On  the  east  side,  two-thirds  of  the  .way  to  the  top,  we  found  a 
depression  showing  former  digging,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the 
mound  was  opened  many  years  ago  and  stone  pipes  found.  From 
the  surface  appearance  we  inferred  that  the  former  excavation 
had  not  reached  the  bottom  of  the  mound,  and  we  concluded  to 
trench  it.  Much  labor  was  expended  on  it,  unfortunately  with 
negative  results.  Ashes  in  considerable  quantity  was  found  on 
the  bottom  near  the  middle  and  in  the  earth  a  little  above  we  found 
a  jaw  and  some  bones  of  ;  small  animal.  On  the  bottom  on  the 
line  of  the  ashes  we  worked  under  the  walls  as  far  as  we  could, 
but  found  nothing.  On  the  east  side  we  came  into  the  old  exca- 
vation, which  had  evidently  reached  the  bottom  not  very  far  from 
the  middle  of  the  mound.  Considerable  "kitchen  refuse"  was 
found,  but  less  than  in  the  Beard  Mound.  The  mound  is  verj'  dry 
and  well  preserved,  human  bones  were  expected  but  none  were 
found.  It  caved  in  on  the  side  weakened  b^'^  the  old  excavation 
the  night  after  we  had  completed  the  trench,  and  we  gave  up 
further  search. 

Near  the  large  mound  are  two  small  ones  (Nos.  22  and  23  of 
map)  through  each  of  which  trenches  were  dug,  but  nothing  of 
value  found.     In  one  of  them  there  was  much  "  kitchen  refuse." 

These  three  Zenner  Mounds,  being  close  by  four  forts  or  circles, 
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were  supposed  to  be  very  promising  ones,  and  it  is  to  me  a  little 
strange  that  nothing  should  have  been  found  in  any  of  them. 

Two  other  mounds  (Nos.  24  and  25  of  map)  on  Mr.  Zenner's 
farm  were  opened  with  no  l)etter  results.  No.  25  is  a  very  small 
mound  in  the  woods.  No.  24  is  about  8  feet  high.  It  proved  very 
wet  and  troublesome  to  dig.  Ashes  were  found  at  the  bottom 
but  nothing  else.  I  think  a  A-ery  few  traces  of  bones  were  noticed, 
but  the  mound  is  a  poor  one  for  the  preservation  of  bones. 

The  School-house  Mound. —  No.  10  of  map.  This  mound  was 
originally  a  prett}^  high  one  (probably  not  less  than  18  feet  in 
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height)  before  the  top  of  it  was  removed  to  secure  an  elevated  site 
for  a  district  school-house.     The  work  was  done  in  the  fall  of  1875 
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and  the  house  built  in  time  for  the  winter  school.  The  mound 
was  ploughed  and  scraped  and  the  dirt  placed  in  the  street. 

There  was  considerable  "  kitchen  refuse."  Neither  bones  nor 
stone  implements  were  noticed,  but  the  lower  4  feet  of  the  mound 
were  not  removed.  At  a  point  near  the  northwestern  corner  of 
the  school-house,  and  perhaps  15  feet  from  the  centre  of  the  mound, 
there  was  plowed  up,  in  extremely  hai'd  and  dry  dirt,  a  large  piece 
of  what  I  suppose  to  have  been  ornamented  dress.  It  was  accord- 
ing to  report,  8  or  10  in.  wide,  and  perhaps  equally  deep.  It  was 
covered  with  copper  beads  and  so  great  was  the  desire  of  the  many 
bystanders  to  obtain  portions  of  it,  that  it  was  torn  in  pieces  and 
distributed.  It  was  found  at  a  point  probably  8  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, estimated  vertically,  and  12  to  15  from  the  surface,  estimated 
horizon tall3\  It  was  in  extremely  hard  dirt,  which  had  never  been 
disturbed,  and  the  distance  from  the  surface  forbids  the  idea  that 
it  was  of  Indian  origin.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Peter 
Martin,  Esq.,  for  a  fragment  of  the  curious  relic,  represented  in 
figure  6.  The  beads  were  strung  on  a  buckskin  string  and  placed 
on  four  layers  of  the  same  skin.  The  skin  is  remarkably  w^ell  pre- 
served. It  was  probably  never  wet  after  it  was  placed  in  the  mound. 
The  fibre  is  so  well  preserved  as  to  give  the  whole  a  slight  degree  of 
toughness.  The  beads  were  of  a  more  elaborate  character  than 
those  found  in  the  Geo.  Connett  Mound,  being  oval  in  form.  I 
regard  this  relic  as  a  genuine  one  and  belonging  to  the  age  of  the 
moundbuilders.  The  exact  place  where  it  was  ploughed  up  has 
been  pointed  out  to  me  by  several  trustworthy  persons  who  were 
present.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  bottom  of  this  mound 
had  not  been  explored  before  the  erection  of  the  school-house. 

Judge  Jeivetfs  Moiinds.  A  little  east  of  Wolf  Plain,  on  the  ridge, 
are  two  mounds  on  the  land  of  Judge  Jewett,  who  consented  to  their 
being  opened.  They  command  good  views.  One  overlooks  the  lower 
part  of  the  plain  and  the  other  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Hocking 
River.     These  mounds  are  numbered  27  and  28  on  the  map. 

No.  27,  in  the  open  pasture,  is  the  larger  mound,  being  10  feet 
high,  with  diameter  of  base  of  50  feet.  This  mound  was  trenched. 
Nothing  was  found  in  it.  It  proved  to  be  very  wet.  On  the  west 
side,  about  3  feet  below  the  surface,  was  a  large  stone  of  sandrock 
measuring  24  X'16  X  8.  This  is  the  first  and  only  time  we  have 
found  a  stone  of  considerable  size  in  an  earth  mound.  It  was  ex- 
amined for  markings  or  inscriptions,  but  none  were  found.     The 
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earth  of  the  mound  was  quite  homogeneous  and  no  kitchen  refuse 
was  noticed.  There  were  occasionally  bits  of  charcoal,  but  no 
defined  line  of  ashes.  It  was  in  all  respects  a  very  disappointing 
mound. 

The  other  mound  (No.  28)  is  in  woods.  It  is  8  feet  high  With 
40  feet  diameter  of  base.  There  had  formerly  been  a  shallow  exca- 
vation made  in  the  top,  about  3  feet  deep.  The  lower  5  feet  of  the 
mound  was  largely  composed  of  burnt  earth  red  and  black,  but 
with  a  large  preponderance  of  red.  Small  bits  of  charcoal  were 
found  but  no  large  pieces  and  no  proofs  of  any  structure  of  timber. 
Near  the  bottom  and  mixed  with  the  red  burnt  earth  were  human 
bones  in  small  fragments,  probably  remnants  of  a  body  after  cre- 
mation. The}^  were  scattered  over  an  area  of  about  3  feet  square. 
No  defined  line  of  ashes  was  found.  No  grave  could  be  found 
below  the  original  surface  of  the  ground.  No  flint  arrowheads  nor 
implements  of  any  kind  were  seen.  The  mound  was  only  char- 
acterized by  the  large  quantity  of  burnt  earth  found  in  it. 

At  the  foot  of  the  range  of  hills  on  the  east  and  not  far  from 
the  Hocking  River,  on  a  gravel  terrace,  are  a  circle  and  mound, 
quite  near  together.  They  are  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Alanson 
Courtenay,  who  kindly  permitted  us  to  open  the  mound.  The 
circle  is  rather  a  small  one  perhaps  60  feet  in  diameter.  The  mouud 
is  about  100  feet  from  the  circle  to  the  west  and  nearer  the  hill, 
and  is  3  feet  high  and  of  25  feet  diameter  of  base.  It  has  been  con- 
siderably reduced  bj^  the  plow.  At  or  very  near  the  bottom,  a 
little  northeast  of  the  centre,  was  found  a  skeleton  lying  with  the 
head  to  the  west.  The  bones  were  badly  decayed  and  only  unsat- 
isfactory fragments  were  obtained.  No  traces  of  ashes  or  burnt 
earth  were  visible.  Not  far  from  this  mound  on  the  east,  on  the 
railroad,  many  skeletons  were  brought  to  light  in  making  an  exca- 
vation with  a  steam  shovel.  The  bones  were  broken  by  the  shovel 
and  I  have  onlj^  heard  of  a  single  skull  in  tolerable  preservation. 
"With  the  skeletons  was  found  an  earthen  pot  holding  about  a 
quart.  No  sufficient  investigation  has  been  made  as  yet  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  skeletons  were  those  of  Indians  or  of  mound- 
builders.     I  had  supposed  them  Indian  bones. 

Hocking  County.  In  company  with  Judge  Silas  H.  Wright,  I  ex- 
plored a  mound  on  the  Wright  farm  in  Greene  township,  Hocking 
Co.,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  Logan.  There  were 
two  mounds  on  the  farm ;    one  of  these  has  recently  been  re- 
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moved  and  the  other  we  opened.  The  first  mentioned  'being  in  the 
barn-jard  was  in  the  way,  and  it  is  now  altogether  removed  and  a 
weighing  scale  has  been  constructed  on  its  site.  In  preparing  the 
scale  pit,  an  excavation  had  been  made  to  the  original  level  of  the 
ground.  Near  the  original  centre  of  the  mound,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scale  pit  a  hole  was  dug  5  to  6  feet  deep  and  in  the  bottom 
of  this  hole  resting  upon  a  gravel  stratum,  which  there  greatly 
facilitates  the  under  drainage  of  the  soil,  was  found  a  human  skel- 
eton. Many  of  the  bones  were  in  tolerable  preservation  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  skull  was  obtained.  The  body  was  buried 
at  full  length  with  the  head  to  the  north.  The  mound  was  originally 
about  10  feet  high.  These  bones  I  obtained  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Wright,  the  brother  of  the  JudgCw  No  traces  of  burnt 
earth,  ashes  or  charcoal  were  found  in  the  mound.  The  bones 
of  the  skeleton  had  never  been  burned.  It  was  exactly  like  a 
modern  grave  with  an  earth  mound  over  it.  The  mound  is  not  on 
one  of  th€  drift  terraces,  but  on  an  alluvial  terrace  perhaps  30  to 
35  feet  above  the  Hocking  River,  and  more  than  one-half  a  mile 
distant  from  it. 

A  few  rods  from  the  mound  last  mentioned  and  on  the  same 
low  terrace  is  the  other  mound  previously  alluded  to.  It  is  from 
9  to  10  feet  high.  A  road  liad  been  graded  along  one  side,  caus- 
ing the  removal  of  perhaps  one-quarter  of  the  mound,  and  on  the 
other  side  an  excavation  had  been  made  for  a  sort  of  milk  cellar. 
All  the  exposures  showed  much  burnt  earth  or  clay,  of  brick  color, 
and  borings  with  a  post  auger  at  different  places  also  revealed 
much  red  earth. 

A  wide  trench  was  dug  through  the  mound  from  the  road  to  the 
milk  house.  In  the  centre  of  the  mound,  perhaps  5  or  6  inches 
above  the  original  level,  with  a  laj-er  of  brown  loam  between,  we 
found  a  large  and  mixed  collection  of  bones,  all  burnt  and  in  very 
small  fragments.  See  a  of  section  represented  in  figure  7.  They 
rested  above  some  ashes,  a  very  thin  layer,  but  were  themselves 
embedded  in  a  dark  brown  dirt.  These  bones  were  spread  over  a 
surface  of  perhaps  5  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide.  Thej^  evidently 
had  been  burned  before  burial  in  the  mound.  In  the  clay  and  dirt 
perhaps  3  inches  above  the  la3"er  of  burnt  bones,  we  found  a  part 
of  the  bones  of  a  body  which  had  been  evidentl}^  buried  without 
cremation.  Unfortunately  the  bones  were  decaj'ed  past  recovery, 
except  a  few  fragments.     The  body  lay  with  its  head  to  the  north 
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as  in  the  other  mound  near  b3^  No  traces  of  fire  could  be  de- 
tected either  upon  these  bones  or  upon  the  brown  fearth  connected 
with  them.     Above  the  stratum  of  brown  earth,  which  was  from 

4  to  6  inches  thick,  we  found  a  thin 
layer  of  earth  black  with  charcoal, 
perhaps  2  inches  thick.  Above  this 
layer  was  another  of  a  brown  loam, 
slightly  reddish,  as  if  it  had  felt  the 
fire  somewhat.  Above  this  reddish 
brown  loam  was  a  horizon  of  charred 
wood,  although  the  wood  was  gone  in 
places,  while  in  others  it  was  6  inches 
thick.  There  were  indications  of 
pretty  large  timbers  or  logs  forming 
a  structure  something  like  a  "cob- 
house"  of  children,  or  a  rail  corn- 
crib  of  the  western  farmers.  These 
timbers  were  in  places  only  charred, 
and  the  charred  ends  were  preserved. 
The  direction  in  which  the  charred 
wood  lay  was  for  the  most  part  from 
north  to  south.  The  nnburned  body 
also  lay  in  the  same  direction.  Over 
the  charred  wo6d  horizon  was  red 
burnt  earth  and  clay.  The  amount 
of  this  burnt  clay  was  very  great. 
Directly  over  the  buried  body  it  was 
nearly  3  feet  thick,  and  elsewhere  it 
was  from  1  to  2  feet  in  thickness. 
Some  of  it  is  hard  almost  like  brick 
and  of  a  bright  brick  red.  Much  of 
it  although  equally  burnt  was  not 
compacted,  but  was  soft  and  flowing 
like  kiln-dried  sand,  or  like  Indian 
meal.  Sometimes  we  found  some 
black  burnt  earth,  very  compact  and  hard.  Why  it  remained 
black,  retaining  apparently  much  carbonaceous  matter,  I  cannot 
explain,  unless  possibly  the  heat  was  not  sufficiently  intense.  This 
black  earth  was  evidently  kitchen  refuse.  No  fragments  of  char- 
coal were  found  in  the  heavy  mass  of  red  burned  earth  extending 
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over  the  centre  of  the  mound.  How  such  a  large  mass  of  clay  could 
be  burnt  by  a  fire  on  the  top,  I  cannot  understand,  and  it  is  more 
difficult  to  suj^pose  that  the  comparatively  small  fire  on  the  line 
of  the  charred  wood  (b)  under  the  clay  could  have  oxydized  the 
iron  in  such  a  large  mass  of  earth.  In  the  burning  on  the  level 
of  b,  the  fire  must  in  part  have  been  a  smothered  one,  producing 
as  it  did  charred  wood.  Could  this  burnt  clay  have  been  burned 
elsewhere  and  afterwards  brought  as  a  sacred  earth  and  placed 
over  the  buried  bones  ?  In  favor  of  this  supposition  is  the  fact  that 
we  occasionall}'  found  isolated  lumps  and  small  deposits  of  the  same 
burnt  clay  in  higher  portions  of  the  mound.  These  were  appar-' 
ently  brought  as  burnt  clay  and  were  not  burned  on  the  spot. 

In  the  brown  unburnt  clay  over  the  bones  were  some  pieces  of 
vessels  made  of  steatite,  or  soapstone.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  found  this  material.  No  stone  of  this  kind  is  found  nearer 
than  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  One  of  the  names  of 
this  mineral  is  2^otstone.  It  appears  that  the  ancient  mound- 
builders  had  learned  its  value.  In  the  fields  between  this  mound 
and  the  Hocking  River  I  found  abundant  fragments  of  pottery  of 
the  usual  texture, 'but  I  found  no  fragments  of  soapstone  ware. 

The  mound  had,  scattered  through  it,  a  large  number  of  f''ag- 
ments  of  flint  and  occasionally  a  finished  arrowhead.  These  had 
either  been  dropped  in  the  earth  of  the  mound  while  in  progress 
of  its  construction,  or  w^ere  already  in  the  earth  when  it  was 
gathered  up  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  below  the  Wright  mounds  are  two  others 
in  the  rich  valley.  They  have  never  been  opened.  On  the  hills 
to  the  west  and  southwest  of  the  Wright  farm  are  four  mounds, 
one  of  earth  and  three  of  stone.  The  earth  mound  is  peculiar  in 
shape,  being  apparently  two  mounds  united.  The  "height  of  the 
larger  mound  is  from  9  to  10  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  chief 
mound  is  45  feet,  while  that  through  the  two  is  65  feet.  This 
mound  has  never  been  opened.  It  is  on  a  ridge  directly  overlook- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Hocking,  on  a  farm  belonging  to  the  heirs  of 
Aaron  Young,  in  Greene  tow^nship,  Hocking  Co. 

The  three  stone  mounds  are  on  the  same  ridge  but  further  south. 
One  of  these  is  on  the  land  of  J.  D.  Longstreth,  Greene  township, 
Hocking  Co.  It  is  5  feet  high  with  a  base  of  48  feet  diameter, 
composed  of  large  angular  stones  of  coarse  sandrock  from  the  lower 
portion  of  the  coal-measures.     Heavy  bodies  of  this  sandrock  are 
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found  in  these  hills.  This  mound  was  formerly  opened  and  there 
is  a  circular  pit  in  the  centre,  roughly  walled  up  like  a  well. 
Whether  anything  was  found  I  could  not  learn.  I  do  not  think 
the  pit  went  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  other  two  stone  mounds  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  one  just  mentioned,  and  are  on  the  land  of  Christopher  Kreitz 
in  the  same  township.  They  are  only  16  feet  apart.  The  larger 
one  is  10  feet  high  with  a  base  of  60  feet  diameter.  The  smaller 
is  6  feet  high  and  54  feet  in  diameter  of  base. 

The  smaller  one  was  once  opened  by  a  pit  in  the  centre.  This 
opening  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  mound  was  composed  of  about 
one-half  dirt  and  one-half  stones.  No  mixture  of  earth  was  seen 
in  the  larger  mound.  The  report  is  that  nothing  was  found  in  the 
opened  mound.  The  stones  are  large  and  angular  and  were  evi- 
dentl}^  brought  from  the  adjacent  fields.  The  ver}'  largest  would 
probably  weigh  200  lbs.  The  averag-e  weight  would  be  perhaps 
from  40  to  50  lbs. . 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  these  mounds  unless  we  consider  them 
simply  burial  mounds.  The  stones  show  no  oxydation  or  reddening 
as  if  signal  fires  had  been  built  upon  them,  and  indeed,  they  are 
not  well  located  as  signal  points  or  as  points  of  outlook.  My 
impression  is  that  the  people  who  built  them  found  the  stones 
abundant  on  the  ridge,  and  thought  it  easier  to  construct  the 
mounds  of  them  than  of  the  clayey  earth.  I^  the  land  on  the  ridge 
was  cultivated,  the  removal  of  the  stones  from  the  surface  would 
be  an  agricultural  improvement. 

Woodruff  ConneWs  large  mound,  Dover,  Athens  Co.,  Ohio. — This 
mound  is  one  of  many  found  on  the  Plain  in  Dover  and  Athens 
townships,  Athens  County,  Ohio.  It  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff Connett,  and  is  quite  near  a  small  mound  which  we  were 
kindly  permitted  by  Mr.  C.  to  open  last  winter,  and  of  which  a 
detailed  report  is  given  on  page  62. 

This  large  mound  is  by  estimate  from  16  to  18  feet  high,  with  a 
diameter  of  base  of  about  85  feet. 

The  exploration  consisted  of  driving  a  tunnel  about  4  feet  wide 
and  4  feet  high  to  a  point  beyond  the  centre.  We  found  the  dirt 
sufficiently  firm  and  no  timbering  was  needed.  The  tunnel  fol- 
lowed the  level  of  the  original  surface  oS  the  ground.  At  no 
point  had  the  original  soil  been  disturbed  by  excavations.  The 
structure  of  the  dirt  pile  was  found  to  be  as  in  other  mounds. 
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The  pile  grew  by  the  addition  of  small  loads,  or  baskets  full,  and 
the  separate  loads  may  be  distinguished.  No  kitchen  refuse  was 
observed  as  in  the  Beard  Mound. 

At  the  centre  of  the  mound,  on  the  original  surface  of  the  ground, 
we  found  a  small  pile  of  ashes,  burnt  human  bones,  etc.  The  pile 
was  nearly  circular  in  outline,  its  diameters  being  about  2  feet  and 
2J-  feet,  and  the  depth  in  the  centre  was  from  3  to  4  inches. 

Under  this  pile  of  ashes  and  bones  there  were  no  traces  of  fire 
and  the  ground  had  not  been  burned.  The  earth  above  the  bones 
was  also  in  its  natural  or  unburnt  state.  It  was  evident  that  no 
burning  of  a  body  could  have  taken  place  there.  About  15  inches 
over  the  bones  last  named  was  another  small  collection  of  burnt 
human  bones,  a  carefully  prepared  pocket  of  them  enclosed  in 
bark.  This  deposit  was  from  12  to  15  inches  in  length  b}-  G  inches 
in  width.  The  bones  were  free  from  ashes  and  had  been  picked 
up  and  carefully  placed  in  the  growing  mound.  No  implements 
of  any  kind  were  found  with  the  upper-  bones. 

In  the  lower  pile  of  ashes  and  bones  were  found  two  plates  of 
copper  and  a  stone  tube.     They  had  been  burnt  with  the  body  and 
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COPPER  ORNAMENT,  W.  CONNETT'S  MOUND. 

Nat.  size.    Museum  No.  11017. 


COPPER  ORNAMENT, 
W.    CONNETT'S    MOUND. 

Natural  size. 
Museum  No.  11016. 


were  buried  with  it.  One  of  the  copper  plates  was  much  corroded 
and  a  part  of  it  had  disappeared,  but  the  outline  of  the  original 
form  can  be  easily  inferred  from  the  figure.  It  is  a  flat  thin  plate 
with  serrated  edges,  and  with  two  holes  about  an  inch  from  each 
end,  respectively.  It  is  represented  in  figure  8  of  natural  size, 
as  it  now  exists.  The  other  (Fig.  9)  is  a  thin  plate  of  copper 
about  65"™  long  by  28""  wide,  curved,  with  the  ends  brought 
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nearly  together,  and  four  small  holes  at  the  corners,  evidently  for 
the  insertion  of  strings.  It  is  too  small  for  a  wristlet,  but  might 
have  been  an  ornamental  band  for  the  hair. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  found  is  a  stone  tube,  about 
180"""  long  and  27™""  in  diameter  at  one  end,  and  33'"™  at  the 
other.  It  is  evidently  modeled  after  the  copper  tube  found  in  a 
mound  in  the  adjacent  field  of  Mr.  George  Connett.  Like  the 
copper  ornaments  previously  described,  it  passed  through  the  fire 
and  the  flattened  end  was  cracked  off  by  the  heat  leaving  the 
implement  imperfect.     The   material  appears  not  to  be  pottery, 

Fig.  10. 


TUBE  OF  STONE,  W.  CONNETT'S  MOUND.     J  Nat.   SizC.     MuS.  No.  11018. 

but  a  kind  of  oolitic  limestone.  In  this  I  may  be  mistaken.  The 
form  is  remarkably  regular  and  graceful,  and  the  surface  is  very 
highly  polished.  It  is  the  best  piece  of  work  of  this  kind  I  have 
ever  seen  taken  from  our  mounds. ^ 

This  mound  is  of  much  interest  and  of  great  scientific  value, 
because  by  it  we  prove  that  the  moundbuilders  SDinetimes  practised 
cremation.  The  lower  pile  of  bones  was  brought  there  with  the 
burnt  ornaments,  etc.,  and  with  more  or  less  of  the  ashes  of  the 
fire.  The  bones  were  in  the  confusion  to  be  expected  from  being 
gathered  up  and  thrown  into  a  small  pile.  The  abundant  ashes 
would  imply  that  they  were  not  brought  far.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  upper  deposit  of  bones  contained  no  ashes  and  these  bones 
might  have  been  brought  from  a  distance  where  the  cremation 

s  These  tubes  of  stone,  clay  and  copper  discovered  by  Prof.  Andrews,  approach  so 
near  to  the  long  tube-like  pipes  made  of  stone  and  still  used  by  the  Utes,  that  I  can 
hardly  refrain  from  classing  them  with  pipes.  The  principal  difference  consists  in 
these  tubes  having  what  would  be  the  mouth-piece  made  by  the  termination  of  the  pipe 
itself,  wliile  in  the  stone  tubes  that  are  unquestionably  pipes  the  mouth-piece- is  proba- 
bly made  by  inserting  a  hollow  bone  or  a  reed.  These  tube-like  pipes  have  been  found 
in  number  in  the  old  burial  places  of  California,  and  there  has  recently  been  one  re- 
ceived at  tlie  Museum,  which  was  collected  in  INIassachusetts.  Dr.  Abbott  has  also 
found  fragments  of  similar  pip^s  in  New  Jersey.  In  Squier  and  Davis'  "Ancient 
Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley"  several  of  these  stone  tubes  are  described,  one 
of  them  identical  with  figure  5  of  this  article,  and  the  authors  of  that  work  also  suggest 
that  these  tubes  may  be  pipes.— F.  W.  P. 
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took  place.  As  before  stated,  these  bodies  could  not  have  been 
burned  within  the  mound,  for  there  are  no  traces  of  fire  near  either 
deposit  of  bones.  To  one  familiar  with  these  explorations  the 
traces  of  fire  in  mounds  are  apparent  enough.  I  have  reported 
other  cases  of  the  burial  in  mounds  of  bones  already  burned, 
besides  some  interesting  ones  in  which  the  bod}^  was  laid  in  a 
wooden  structure,  which  afterwards  took  fire,  by  which  a  part  of 
the  body  was  burned.  The  latter  was  an  accidental  burning,  but 
in  the  mound  in  question  the  bones  were  burned  before  burial. 
I  may  add  that  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  method  of  tun- 
neling adopted  in  the  exploration  of  this  mound.  It  is  a  capital 
way  where  3"0U  wish  to  leave  the  mound  in  its  original  svmmetry 
of  form.  My  friend,  Thomas  Black,  Esq.,  of  New  Lexington,  who 
is  familiar  with  mining  and  underground  work,  accompanied  me 
to  Dover  and  took  charge  of  the  tunneling.  We  found  the  method 
adopted  b}^  him  perfectly  safe  without  resort  to  timbering.  I  wish 
here  to  record  my  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Black. 


REPOKT 

ON  THE  EXPLORATION  OF  A  MOUND  IN  LEE  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA, 
CONDUCTED  FOR  THE  T^ABODT  HIUSEUM. 


Bt  Lucien  Cark,  Assistant  Curator. 


Having  been  enabled,  through  the  appropriation  made  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  to  avail  of  the  permission  given 
by  Mr.  Robert  El}^,  to  open  a  mound  situated  on  his  farm,  near 
Rose  Hill,  Lee  County,  Virginia,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a 
report  of  the  discoveries  made  during  the  course  of  that  explora- 
tion, with  some  conclusions  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  forma- 
tion of  that  particular  mound  with  the  historical  account,  given  by 
the  early  chroniclers,  of  the  origin  and  use  of  such  structures. 

The  mound  in  question  —  a  truncated  ov^al  in  shape  —  stands 
alone,  on  a  gentle  slope ;  and  having  been  in  cultivation  for  many 
years,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  plow  and  the  gradual  weathering 
away  of  the  summit  made  it  impossible  to  get  at  its  exact  meas- 
urements. A  careful  examination,  however,  showed  it  to  be 
about  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  nineteen 
feet  in  height,  as  measured  in  the  excavation  or  shaft,  sunk 
through  the  centre.  On  the  top  there  was  a  level  space,  oval  in 
shape,  the  diameters  being  respectively  about  fifteen  and  forty 
feet.  At  a  distance  of  eight  to  ten  feet  from  the  brow  of  the 
mound,  on  the  slope,  there  were  found,  buried  in  the  earth,  the 
decajnng  stumps  of  a  series  of  cedar  posts  which  I  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Ely  at  oile  time  completely  encircled  it.  He  also  told  me 
that  at  every  plowing,  he  struck  more  or  less  of  these  posts  ;  and 
on  digging  for  them,  some  six  or  seven  were  found  at  difl'erent 
places,  and  in  such  order  as  showed  that  they  had  been  placed  in 
the  earth  sit  regular  intervals  and  according  to  a  definite  plan.  On 
the  top,  in  the  line  of  the  greatest  diameter  and  near  the  centre  of 
the  mound,  another  and  a  larger  post  or  column,  also  of  cedar, 
was  found.  The  wood  of  these  posts  was  much  decayed,  in  many 
instances  being  but  little  more  than  dust,  though  we  were  fortunate 
enough,  in  one  case,  to  secure  a  fragment  in  a  very  good  state  of 
preservation.    The  location  and  regularity  of  these  posts  and  their 
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position  with  reference  to  the  central  column  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  summit  of  the  mound  had  at  one  time  been  occupied  by 
some  sort  of  a  building — possibly  a  rotunda  or  council  chamber — 
as  the  ground-plan  answers  to  the  description  of  one  which 
Bartram  found  in  the  town  of  Cowe,  on  the  "Tanase"  River, 
among  the  Cherokees,^  the  very  people  who  formerly  held  all  this 
section  of  country,  and  which  that  author  thus  describes  : 

"The  Council  or  town-house  is  a  large  rotunda  capable  of  accom- 
modating several  hundred  people :  it  stands  on  the  top  of  an  an- 
cient artificial  mount  of  earth,  of  about  twenty  feet  perpendicular, 
and  the  rotunda  on  the  top  of  it  being  above  thirty  feet  more, 
gives  the  whole  fabric  an  elevation  of  about  sixty  feet  from  the 
common  surface  of  the  ground.  But  it  may  be  proper  to  observe, 
that  this  mount  on  which  the  rotunda  stands,  is  of  a  much  an- 
cienter  date  than  the  building,  and  perhaps  was  raised  for  another 
purpose.  The  Cherokees  themselves,  are  as  ignorant  as  we  are, , 
by  what  people  or  for  what  purpose  these  artificial  hills  were 
raised ; 

"The  rotunda  is  constructed  after  the  following  manner,  they  first 
fix  in  the  gi'ound  a  circular  range  of  posts  or  trunks  of  trees, 
about  six  feet  high,  at  equal  distances,  which  are  notched  at  top, 
to  receive  into  them,  from  one  to  another,  a  range  of  beams  or 
wall  plates  ;  within  this  is  another  circular  order  of  very  large  and 
strong  pillars,  above  twelve  feet  high,  notched  in  like  manner  at 
top,  to  receive  another  range  of  wall  plates,  and  within  this  is  j'et 
another  or  third  range  of  stronger  and  higher  pillars,  but  fewer  in 
number,  and  standing  at  a  greater  distance  from  each  other  ;  and 
lastly,  in  the  centre  stands  a  very  strong  pillar,  which  forms  the 
pinnacle  of  the  building,  and  to  which  the  rafters  centre  at  top  ; 
these  rafters  are  strengthened  and  bound  together  by  cross-beams 
and  laths,  which  sustain  the  roof  or  covering,  which  is  a  layer  of 
bark  neatly  placed,  and  tight  enough  to  exclude  the  rain,  and 
sometimes  they  cast  a  thin  superficies  of  earth  over  all.  There  is 
but  one  large  door,  which  serves  at  the  same  time  to  admit  light 
from  without  and  the  smoak  to  escape  when  a  fire  is  kindled ;  but 
as  there  is  but  a  small  fire  kept,  sufficient  to  give  light  at  night, 
and  that  fed  with  dry  small  sound  wood  divested  of  its  bark,  there 
is  but  little  smoak ;  all  around  the  inside  of  the  building,  betwixt 

"1  The  Cumberland  Mountain  may  be  considered  as  having  been  their  boundary  ou 
the  North."    Arch.  Amer.,  Vol.  II,  p.  90. 
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the  second  range  of  pillars  and  the  wall,  is  a  range  of  cabins  or 
sophas,  consisting  of  two  or  three  steps,  one  above  or  behind  the 
other,  in  theatrical  order,  where  the  assembly  sit  or  lean  down  ; 
these  sophas  are  covered  with  matts  or  carpets,  very  curiously, 
made  of  thin  splints  of  Ash  or  Oak,  woven  or  platted  together  ; 
near  the  great  pillar  in  the  centre  the  fire  is  kindled  for  light,  near 
which  the  musicians  seat  themselves,  and  round  about  this  the 
performers  exhibit  their  dances  and  other  shews  at  public  festivals, 
which  happen  almost  every  night  throughout  the  year.""^ 

As  the  size  of  the  mound  made  its  removal  out  of  the  question 
with  the  time  and  means  at  my  command,  it  was  determined  to 
sink  a  shaft,  six  feet  by  four,  through  its  present  centre,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  carry  along  a  gide  excavation,  four  feet  wide,  exj 
tending  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  This  would  not 
onW  expose  an  additional  section  of  the  mound,  but  it  would  also 
give  us  a  platform  or  rest  on  which  to  throw  the  earth  taken  from 
the  central  excavation.  This  earth  was  found  to  be  composed 
almost  entirely  of  loam,  homogeneous  in  character,  and  similar  to 
that  found  on  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  field  ;  and  as  it  was 
verjr  mellow  and  friable  we  were  able  to  make  good  headway  in 
our  digging.  About  4  p.m.  of  the  first  day,  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet, 
the  laborers  in  the  central  shaft  announced  that  they  had  found 
human  remains,  and  Mr.  Charles  B.  Johnson,  of  Gibson's  Station, 
Va.,  immediatel}^  descended  into  the  shaft  and  began  in  person 
the  work  of  disinterment.  These  remains  were  subsequently 
found  to  belong  to  two  children,  but  as  they  had  been  evidently 
buried  together  in  one  grave,  we  shall  for, the  present  classify 
them  as  grave  No.  1.  In  a  few  moments  the  announcement  Avas 
made  of  a  similar  "find,"  No.  2,  in  the  side  excavation  at  a  depth 
of  six  feet  from  the  surface.  To  this  point  Prof.  Lucius  H.  Cheney 
of  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  a  student  in  the  Harvard  Summer 
School  of  Geology,  at  once  repaired,  and  as  he  had  had  some  ex- 
perience in  opening  mounds  in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  his 
own  state  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  excavation.  The 
remains  at  each  place  were  found  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  decay 
that  it  required  the  utmost  care  to  extricate  them  from  their 
earthen  mould.  To  one  who  has  had  experience  in  this  delicate 
work  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  spade  and  shovel  have  to  be 

^Bartram's  Travels  through  North  aud  South  Cavoliua,  Georgia,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  page 
367,  et  eeq.,  Philadelphia,  1791. 


discardecl,  and  that  prone  upon  the  ground  the  conscientious 
workman  must  be  content  to  pick  out  the  bones  one  by  one,  or  as 
is  far  more  frequent!}-  the  case,  piece  by  piece,  with  a  pocket  knife 
or  some  other  instrument  of  equal  delicacy. 

"Whilst  l^'iug  in  this  unprotected  attitude,  and  just  as  Prof. 
Chene}'  had  declared  with  great  earnestness  his  belief  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  saving  the  entire  skeleton,  a  sudden  rush  of  spectators 
to  the  brink  of  the  side  excavation,  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
caused  a  section  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  along  its  entire  length,  to 
give  way  and  fall  upon  those  who  were  at  work  below.  Prof. 
Cheney  and  Mr.  Johnson  were  completely  buried  by  the  falling 
earth  ;  one  or  two  others  were  caught,  and  although  nat  entirely 
^overed  up,  yet  the}-  were  held  fast  until  relieved  by  outside 
assistance.  All  hands  at  once  sprung  to  the  rescue  of  our  imper- 
illed comrades,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes,  the  lifeless  bod\'  of 
Prof.  Cheney  was  reached.  Every  effort,  guided  by  the  advice  of 
a  neighboring  physician,  was  made  to  resuscitate  him,  but  in  vain. 
The  mass  of  earth  had  fallen  on  his  neck  and  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  the  blow  had  doubtlessly  caused  instant  death.  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  was  at  work  in  the  central  shaft,  was  buried  some 
fom*  feet  deeper,  and  was  not  reached  until  five  or  ten  minutes 
later.  He  was  severely  bruised  but  fortunately  suffered  no  other 
injury  from  his  painful  and  dangerous  imprisonment.  This  sad 
accident  of  course  put  an  end  to  our  work  for  the  time  being ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  next  week,  after  the  last  sad  offices  had  been 
paid  to  our  friend,  that  Mr.  Johnson,  in  nowise  daunted  by  his 
narrow  escape,  returned  with  me  to  the  mound  for.  the  purpose 
of  finishing  the  excavation,  at  least,  to  the  extent  of  the  original 
plan.  This  was  done  after  two  days  more  of  steady  digging,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  which  the  central  shaft  and  side  excavation  were 
carried  down  to  the  original  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  mound,  on 
a  level  with  the  surrounding  earth,  and  the  walls  were  sloped  back 
after  the  fashion  of  a  railroad  cut.  This  method  of  proceeding 
opened  up  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  mound,  and  we  felt  our- 
selves amply  repaid  for  the  extra  labor  Toy  the  discovery  of  another 
skeleton  No.  3,  lying  in  the  side  excavation  near  the  angle  formed 
b}'  its  junction  with  the  central  shaft  and  only  four  feet  from  the 
surface.  This  closes  the  list  of  our  discoveries  of  human  remains 
as  nothing  of  importance  was  found  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the 
mound.     In  fact  all  of  our  "finds"  were  made  in  the  first  ten  feet 
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—  the  upper  half  as  it  were  —  of  the  excavation.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  our  researches  have  bj'  any  means  ex- 
hausted the  treasures  of  the  mound,  or  that  human  remains  may 
not  hereafter  be  found  even  nearer  the  centre  than  those  discov- 
ered by  us.  At  the  outside  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
vokime  of  the  mound  was  removed,  and  as  that  was  found  to  be 
unu^iall}^  rich,  as  mounds  go,  it  is  but  fair  to  assume  that  the  re- 
maining five-sixths  will  i^rove  equally  remunerative  to  some  future 
explorer.  But  whilst  freely  conceding  this  point,  it  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  that  below  the  level  where  the  two  children  were 
lying,  in  the  whole  of  the  nine  or  ten  feet  through  which  we  had 
to  go  in  order  to  reach  the  bottom,  nothing  at  all  of  importance 
was  found  in  either  the  central  shaft,  or  the  side  excavation. 
Here  and  there  a  piece  of  charcoal  was  turned  over  by  the  spade, 
and  in  one  instance  a  thin  layer  —  in  fact  a  mere  line  —  of  ashes 
and  burned  earth,  of  small  superficial  extent,  was  passed  through  ; 
but  with  these  exceptions  nothing  else  was  found  that  could  throw 
any  light  upon  the  customs  of  the  people  who  built  the  mound,  or 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected,  unless,  perhaps,  the  absence 
of  any  vestige  of  interment  at  its  present  centre,  on  a  level  with 
or  even  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  original  earth,  should  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  this  was  not  a  typical  burial  mound ; 
i.  e.,  that  it  was  not  thrown  up  as  a  memorial  over  the  dead.  • 
Yet  even  this  statement  must  be  accepted  wit'n  manj'  grains  of 
allowance  for  the  reason,  that  the  i^resent  centre  of  the  mound 
maj'  not  correspond  with  its  original  position.  A  tree  suffered  to 
stand  upon  the  slope,  after  the  rest  of  the  mound  had  been  cleared, 
as  was  the  case  here,  would  undoubtedly  retard  the  process  of 
weathering  in  that  particular  quarter,  and  so  in  the  long  lapse  of 
years  the  relative  position  of  the  centre  might  be  materiallj' 
altered.  It  is  not  believed,  however,  that  anj-  such  change  has 
taken  place  in  this  instance.  The  present  contour  of  the  summit 
of  the  mound,  corresponding,  as  it  does,  with  the  circle  of  cedar 
posts,  and  the  position  of  each  with  reference  to  the  central  col- 
umn, of  which  Bartram  speaks,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
has  been  little  or  no  change  in  the  relative  shape  of  the  mound 
since  it  was  last  occupied,  and  hence  partially'  sustain  our  nega- 
tive conclusion  as  to  its  origin  and  use. 

But  whilst,  as  we  have  seen,  the  lower  half  of  the  mound  was 
characterized  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  all  evidences  of  human  . 
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occupation,  the  upper  portion,  composed  of  the  same  kind  of  earth, 
contained  more  or  less  of  all  the  articles  that  are  usually  found 
about  an  Indian  Encampment.  Besides  the  graves  and  their  con- 
tents, there  were  found  scattered  about  eveiywhere,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  upper  half  of  the  excavation,  in  different  places 
and  at  various  depths,  beds  of  ashes,  burnt  earth  and  charcoal — 
usually  cedar  or  chestnut — sometimes  one  above  and  overlapping 
the  other,  with  an  intervening  stratum  of  earth  of  greater  or  less 
thickness.  Some  of  these  *' hearths"  were  of  large  size  and  the 
layer  of  ashes  was  several  inches  in  thickness.  Animal  and  bird 
bones  too  were  found,  those  of  the  crane,  turtle,  deer,  elk,  caribou, 
wolf,  fisher  and  black  bear  being  among  them.^  Some  of  these 
had  been  broken  after  the  fashion  usual  among  savages,  some  had 
evidently  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire  whilst  others  still 
were  without  an}'  marks  whatever.  Arrowheads,  some  of  exquis- 
ite form  and  finish ;  small  disks  of  stone,  pottery  and  hematite  ; 
shells  of  Melania,  converted  into  beads  by  grinding  oflf  the  spine  ; 
a  quantit}^  of  Indian  corn  and  fragments  of  the  cob  with  the  grain 
still  in  place,  all  very  much  charred;"*  implements  of  horn,  and 
numerous  fragments  of  the  common  coarse  pottery  such  as  was 
used  by  the  modern  Indians,  were  found  scattered  promiscuously 
throughout  the  mass,  seemingly  just  where  they  had  been  lost  or 
thrown  by  the  savage  who  had  last  used  them,  and  evidently  with- 
out any  special  reference  to  the  dead  bodies  buried  in  their  midst. 
Of  these,  those  numbered  2  and  3,  and  found,  the  former  on  the 
slope  of  the  mound,  six  feet  from  the  surface,  and  the  latter  also 
on  the  slope  and  four  feet  from  the  surface,  occupied  separate 
graves  and  belong  to  the  class  called  "intrusive"  burials,  i.  e., 
burials  made  after  the  mound  was  erected.  The  two  children, 
found  together,  somewhat  nearer  the  centre  than  either  of  the  other 
two  and  about  half  way  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  mound, 
also  occupied  a  separate  graA'e  and  probabl}^  belonged  to  the  same 
'class  of  burials.     Nowhere  was   there    seen    any  evidence   of  a 

s  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  of  Cambridge,  for  identifying  tliese  bones,  and 
he  also  informs  me  that  this  is  farther  south  than  boues  of  the  Caribou  have  hitherto 
been  found. 

^  The  charred  corn  was  found  subsequently  to  the  date  of  my  exploration,  and  was 
kindly  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  AVm.  P.  Bales  and  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Campbell  of  Rose  Hill,  Va. 
The  latter  gentleman  writes  me  that  it  was  found  by  drifting  into  the  face  of  the  south- 
ern wall  of  the  central  shaft  about  ftf'teen  inches,  and  "  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of 
'that  shaft  as  it  was  on  the  day  the  mound  caved  in,"  i.  e.,  about  ten  feet  from  the  surface, 
'or  in  the  upper  half  of  the  mound. 
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common  or  tribal  burial,  siicli  as  took  place  among  some  of  the 
Southern  Indians,  when  all  tlie  remains  of  the  dead  of  a  village  were 
collected  together,  at  regular  intervals,  and  buried  beneath  a  gen- 
eral mound  ;  ^  but  each  grave  was  separate  and  distinct,  as  would 
probably  have  been  the  case  if  the  interments  had  been  made  singly 
and  at  different  times.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  they  could 
have  been  made  at  the  same  time,  as  the  bones  w^ere  found  to  be  in 
about  the  same  stages  of  preservation.  Those  of  the  children, 
which  under  ordinary  circumstances,  all  things  being  equal,  should 
have  been  the  first  to  decay,  were  as  well  preserved  as  those  of  the 
warrior  found  in  No.  3,  and  therefore  presumably  of  later  burial. 
These  evidences  of  occupation,  by  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead, 
found  at  different  levels,  but  always  in  the  upper  part,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  absence,  below  a  certain  plane,  not  only  of 
all  traces,  structural  or  otherwise,  of  a  central  interment  either 
communal  or  single,  but  of  almost  all  articles  of  human  workman- 
ship of  every  kind  whatsoever,  point  unmistakably  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  mound  was  originally  thrown  up  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence and  that  it  had  been  occupied  as  such,  at  different  times, 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  anterior  to  and  down  to  the  period 
when  its  summit  w^as  crowned  by  some  building,  which  may  have 
been  the  rotunda  or  council  chamber  of  the  village.  Under  no 
other  conditions  does  it  seem  possible  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
all  the  articles,  with  the  exceptions  named'  above,  showing 
evidences  of  human  occupation,  were  confined  to  one  portion  of 
the  mound  and  that  the  upper.  That  this  conclusion  is  not  with- 
out a  basis  of  historic  probability  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of 
Garcillasso  de  la  Vega"^  who,  speaking  of  "  the  town  and  house 
of  the  Cacique  Ossachile"  which  he  says  "is  like  those  of  all  the 
other  chiefs  in  Florida,"  gives  a  description  of  the  Indians'  mode 
of  building  a  town  which  maybe  translated  as  follows:  "They 
themselves"  (the  Indians)  "build  up  high  places  in  this  manner. 
They  choose  a  spot  to  which  they  bring  a  quantity  of  earth,  which 
they  throw  up  into  a  sort  of  platform  two  or  three  pike's  length  in 
height,  and  of  which  the  top  is  capable  of  holding  ten  or  twelve, 
fifteen  or  twenty  houses  to  lodge  the  Cacique  with  his  family  and 
all  his  suite.  Afterwards,  at  the  foot  of  this  elevation  they  lay 
out  a  square,  proportionate  to  the  size  {conforme  a  Vetendue)  they 

EBartram's  Travels,  p.  517,  Philadelphia,  1791. 

6  Histoire  de  la  conquete  de  Floride,  etc.,  p.  136.    A.  la  Haye,  1735. 

Keport  Peabody  Museum,  II.    6. 
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Tvisli  to  make  their  town,  and  around  this  the  principal  men  build 
their  dwellings.  The  common  people  build  in  the  same  manner 
and  thus  they  surround  the  house  of  their  chief."  Elsewhere,  in 
the  town  of  "Guachoule,"  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Coosa  River''' 
and  near  the  country  of  the  "Achalaque"  (Cherokees)  the  house  of 
the  chief  is  represented  as  standing  upon  "  a  mound,  with  a  terrace 
around  it,  where  six  men  could  walk  abreast."^ 

Nor  is  this  conclusion  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  human  re- 
mains were  found  buried  here,  since  the  recent  Indians  not  unfre- 
quenth'  utilized  these  mounds  as  burial  places  just  as  the  whites 
have  done  in  later  times.  But  testimony  even  more  to  the  point 
is  furnished  on  the  authority  of  Bartrara  and  Adair,  from  the 
former  of  whom  we  learn  that  several  of  the  Southern  Tribes  were 
in  the  habit  of  burying  their  dead  "in  a  four  square  deep  pit  under 
the  cabin  or  couch  which  the  deceased  laid  on,  in  his  house  "^  whilst 
the  latter  author  speaking  of  the  funeral  customs  as  practised 
nmong  the  "  Chikkasah"  and  "  Cheerake"  Indians,  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  burial  -of  a  chief  belonging  to  the  former  tribe  which 
conforms  so  exactly  to  the  facts  as  developed  in  the  course  of  these 
explorations,  that  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  ravages  of 
decay  and  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  articles  that  would 
naturallj^  have  been  buried  with  persons  of  different  ages,  sexes 
and  occupations,  it  may  be  taken  almost  without  modification  as 
an  account  of  the  interment  of  the  very  people  whose  dried  and 
withered  remains  we  had  exhumed.  After  mentioning,  among 
other  details  of  the  ceremony,  that  they  carried  the  body  three 
times  around  the  house  in  which  it  was  to  be  buried,  he  says : 
"The}'  laid  the  corpse  in  his  tomb  in  a  sitting  position,  with  his 
face  towards  the  east,  .  .  .  ;  he  was  dressed  in  his  finest  apparel, 
having  his  gun  and  pouch,  and  trusty  hiccory  bow,  with  a  young 
panther's  skin,  full  of  arrows,  along  side  of  him,  and  every  other 
useful  thing  he  had  been  possessed  of  .  .  .  His  tomb  was  flrm 
and  clean  inside.  They  covered  it  with  thick  logs,  so  as  to  bear 
several  tiers  of  cypress-bark,  and  such  a  quantity  of  clay  as  would 
confine  the  putrid  smell,  and  be  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  floor. 
They  often  sleep  over  those  tombs,  which  with  the  loud  wailings  of 
the  women  at  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  dawn  of  the  day,  on 

'  nistory  of  Alabama  by  Albert  James  Picket,  Vol.  1,  p.  8.    Chavlestown,  1S51, 
8  Histoire  de  la  conquete  de  Floride,  etc.,  p.  294.    A.  la  Haye,  1735. 
*  Bartram's  Travels,  p.  515,  Pbiladelphia,  1791. 
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benches  close  b}'  the  tombs,  must  awaken  the  memory  of  their  re- 
lations very  often  :  etc.,  etc."io 

In  the  graves  opened  by  us  the  above  account,  with  one  or  two 
trifling  exceptions,  was  curiously  verified  :  in  fact  the  exceptions, 
inasmuch  as  they  probably  resulted  from  natural  causes  may  be 
said  to  confirm  the  account.  Thus,  although  the  bodies  had  been 
doubled  up  and  probabl}'  buried  in  a  sitting  posture,  it  was  not 
possible  to  say  in  what  direction  they  "  faced  ;"  for  the  reason  that 
the  bones  were  found  in  a  confused  heap,  just  as  they  might  have 
fallen  when  the  ligaments,  which  held  them  in  place,  finally  gave 
way.  Nor  were  there  any  traces  of  the  <'bark  lining,"  or  "the 
covering  of  logs  ;"  but  this  may  well  have  been  owing  to  decay. 
The  fact  that  fragments  of  "logs"  that  bad  undoubtedly  been 
used  in  the  manner  indicated  were  found  by  the  officers  of  the 
Kentucky  Geological  Survey,  in  the  central  chamber  or  grave  of 
a  mound,  situated  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  Cumberland  Gap, 
leaves  no  room  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  early  chronicler. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject  farther. 
The  interments  themselves,  not  less  than  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  made,  harmonize  with  the  other  evidences  of  occupa- 
tion, and  both  are  found  to  be  in  accord  with  the  historical  account 
of  the  origin  and  use  of  such  elevations.  In  fact,  within  certain 
limits  the  chain  is  believed  to  be  complete.  Qarcillasso  asserts 
positively  that  in  the  time  of  De  Soto  the  Florida  Indians,  among 
whom  were  the  Achalaque  or  Cherokees,  did  build  such  mounds, 
and  in  1773,  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  Bartram  found 
the  Cherokees  inhabiting  substantially  the  same  region  that  they 
did  in  the  time  of  De  Soto,  and  using  one  of  these  mounds  as  the 
site  of  the  council  chamber  in  their  town  of  Cowe.  Side  by  side 
with  this  historical  resume,  if  we  arrange  what  may  be  called  the 
"  facts  of  the  mound,"  we  shall  find  that  the  internal  evidences  of 
its  occupation  as  a  place  of  residence  are  conclusive ;  that  the 
mode  in  which  the  interments  within  it  were  made  was  similar  to 
that  practised  at  one  time  among  the  Cherokees  ;  that  the  circle 
or  oval  of  cedar  posts  surrounding  the  top  corresponds  with  the 
account  given  b}'  Bartram  of  a  council  chamber  built  and  in  use 
by  the  same  people,  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  fact  that  the  mound 
stands  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Tennessee,  formerly  known  as 

a  10  History  of  the  Americau  ludiaus,  p.  ]82,  London,  1775. 
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"the  river  of  the  Cheraqui,"ii  ^^-^([  ^^  ^  region  of  country  that,  so 
far  as  we  know,  was  alwaj's  held  by  them,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
strong  presumptive  case  is  made  out  in  favor  of  the  known  origin 
of  this  particular  mound. 

That  the  Cherokees,  in  the  time  of  Bartram,  were  "ignorant  by 
what  people  or  for  what  purpose  these  artificial  hills  were  raised," 
may  well  have  been  true,  and  yet  not  weaken  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment. The  recollection  among  savages  of  events  that  happened  in 
past  generations  is  admitted  to  be,  at  best,  a  very  unsafe  criterion  ; 
and  as  the  Cherokees  were  among  the  first  of  the  southern  group  of 
Indians  that  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  whites,  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  lost  the  habit  of  building  mounds  at  a  very  early 
day,  just  as  in  later  times  they  abandoned  some  of  their  cherished 
customs  connected  with  the  burial  of  the  dead.^^  The  habit  once 
discontinued,  the  memory  of  it  would  soon  fade,  even  if  their 
"  wandering,  unsettled  disposition  ;  their  so  frequently  breaking 
up  their  old  towns  and  settling  new  ones  "  ^^  had  been  better  calcu- 
lated than  they  were  to  strengthen  and  preserve  the  recollection 
of  past  events  or  the  purity  of  their  customs.  These  facts  go  far 
towards  explaining  the  ignorance  of  the  Indians,  in  Bartram's 
time,  of  what  their  ancestors  maj-  or  may  not  have  done  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  before  ;  but  even  if  the  explanation  should  not  be 
considered  satisfactory,' it  will  hardly  justify-  us  in  offsetting  the 
ignorance  of  a  band  of  savages,  of  events  in  which  their  progeni- 
tors are  supposed  to  have  taken  a  part,  against  positive  evidence 
of  the  fact.  For  these  reasons,  among  others,  it  is  not  believed 
that  this  negative  testimony  is  entitled  to  an}^  weight  when  bal- 
anced in  the  scale  against  the  historical  evidence  and  the  facts  of 
the  mound  ;  nor  can  it,  in  any  way,  invalidate  the  conclusion  that 
in  this  particular  instance,  it  is  not  necessary  to  look  beyond  the 
historic  epoch,  or  the  Cherokee  Indians,  in  order  to  find  a  mound- 
builder. 

As  to  the  precise  age  of  this  mound,  or  the  date  of  the  burials, 
nothing  farther  will  probably  ever  be  known.  The  evidence  of 
the  remains  themselves  is  vague  and  uncertain,  and  there  seems  to 
be  nothing  else  left  on  which  to  base  a  conjecture.  At  the  time  of 
our  visit  the  mound  was  in  cultivation,  as  it  had  been,  "  oft'  and 

"  See  Maps  in  Charlevoix,  Du  Pratz,  Adair  and  others.  •' 

12 History  of  Anier.  Indians,  p.  178.    London,  1775. 
13  Bartram's  Travels,  p.  391.    Philadelphia,  17U1. 
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on,"  for  a  quarter  of  a  centiny  or  more.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  Ely 
that  a  "large"  black  walnut  tree  once  stood  upon  its  slope,  but 
that  it  had  been  cut  down  many  years  ago  to  make  way  for  the 
plow.  Not  a  vestige  of  it  remains,  not  even  the  roots.  From 
only  one  point  does  there  come  a  raj^  of  light,  very  faint  and 
uncertain  it  is  true,  and  bearing  upon  the  date  of  its  abandon- 
ment rather  than  the  time  of  its  erection.  The  mound  stands  in 
Powell's  valle}^  on  the  line  of  what  is  known  as  "Boone's  path," 
and  is  probably  near  the  route  traversed  by  that  adventurer  when, 
in  1767,  he  first  made  his  way  through  Cumberland  Gap  into  what 
is  now  known  as  the  State  of  Kentucky.  As  that  beautiful  A^alley 
soon  became  a  thoi'oughfare,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the  mound 
was  ever  permanently  occupied  after  that  time. 

The  accounts  quoted  above  of  the  manner  of  interring  the  dead, 
as  practised  among  the  southern  Indians,  leave  but  little  to  be 
added  save  in  the  way  of  a  detailed  description  of  the  articles  found 
in  the  different  graves,  all  of  which  differed  among  themselves,  as 
was  to  have  been  expected,  with  the  age,  sex,  and  occupation  of 
the  person  with  whom  they  were  bui'ied.  Thus,  in  grave  No.  1, 
containing  the  bodies  of  the  two  children,  aged  respectively  about 
two  and  seven  years,  were  found  among  other  things  the. upper 
canine  of  a  black  bear,  showing  undoubted  marks  of  fire,  and  two 
quarts  of  shell  beads  of  different  sizes  and  shaper.,  made  chiefly 


SHELL  BEADS,  ELY  MOUND,  VA.j  Natural  size.    Museum  No.  9737. 

from  the  columellse  of  the  Strombiis  gigas  and  the  Busycon  per- 
versum,  though  other  shells  were  undoubtedly  often  used.  The 
figures  which  are  given  above  afford  a  very  good  idea  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  beads  found,  though  they  by  no  means  repre- 
sent the  extremes  in  size.  In  this,  particular  they  range  all  the 
way  from  1""™  to  18  in  thickness,  and  from  2  to  16  in  diameter; 
and  even  this  does  not  reach  the  limit  of  similar  beads,  as  there 
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are  specimens  in  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Cambridge,  obtained 
from  mounds  in  this  same  section  of  countr}^,  more  than  double 
the  size  of  the  largest  figured  above.  Many,  perhaps  a  large  per- 
centage of  these  beads,  and  among  them  some  of  the  smallest  in 
size,  show  Indisputable  marks  of  having  been  drilled  from  opposite 
ends,  thus  confirming  the  observations  of  Professor  W3'man ; 
and  in  those  cases  in  which  the  columella  may  have  been  bored  in 
blocks  and  subsequentl}'  cut  into  pieces  of  the  desired  length,  as 
the  two  grooved  specimens  seen  in  the  background  of  the  engrav- 
ing would  seem  to  indicate  was  sometimes  done,  there  is  evidence 
that  each  specimen  was  worked  separatel}^  and  the  ends  and  sides 
ground  down  into  the  required  sizes  and  shapes.  This  itself  was 
not  a  snaall  undertaking,  and  when  we  consider  the  extreme 
minuteness  of  many  of  the  specimens,  and  the  almost  incredible 
numbers  in  which  the}'  ai'e  found  it  will  readily  be  seen  what  a 
vast  amount  of  patient  labor,  and  what  a  high  degree  of  skill  and 
delicacy  in  manipulation  were  necessary  to  the  production  of  these 
treasures  of  Indian  art.  Upon  this  point,  not  less  than  with  re- 
gard to  their  general  distribution  and  great  value  the  early  writers 
do  not  leave  any  room  for  doubt.  From  New  England  to  Louisiana, 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Ohio  Valley  they  were  every- 
where found  in  more  or  less  abundance,  and  were  either  worn 
as  ornaments  or  used  as  money.  As  money  it  was  known  as 
Wam2nim,  Peak,  or  Roanoak,  and  was  as  potent  for  good  or  evil 
then  as  now.  "AVith  it,"  according  to  the  old  chronicler,  "j'ou 
may  buy  skins,  furs,  slaves,  or  anything  the  Indians  have  ;  it  being 
the  Mammon  (as  our  Money  is  to  us)  that  entices  and  persuades 
them  to  do  anything,  and  part  with  everything  they  possess,  ex- 
cept their  children  for  slaves  .  .  .  With  this  they  buy  otf 
murders  ;  and  whatsoever  a  man  may  do  that  is  ill,  this  Wamjyum 
will  quit  him  of,  and  make  him  in  their  opinion  good  and  virtuous, 
though  never  so  black  before."     It  was  made  of  a  "vast  great 

shell ground  on  stones  and  other  things smaller 

than  the  small  end  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  or  a  large  wheat-straw."    The 

boring  was  done  with  a  "  nail  stuck  in  a  cane  or  reed and 

rolled  continually  on  the  thigh  with  the  right  hand,  holding  the 
bit  of  shell  with  the  left."  i"^  In  earlier  times  implements  of  stone 
and  perhaps  others  equally  primitive  were  doubtlessly  used.  This 
'■'Peak  was  of  two  sorts,  or  rather  of  two  colours,  for  both  are 

"  Lawson's  History  of  Caroliua,  p.  191.    London,  1718. 
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made  of  one  Shell,  though  of  different  parts  ;  one  is  a  dark  Purple 

C3'linder  and   the   other   a  white much   resembling   the 

English   Biiglas, being  one-third  of  an   inch   long   and 

about  a  quarter  in  diameter.  The  dark  colour  is  the  dearest,"  ^^  it 
being  according  to  Lawson,  of  twice  the  value  of  the  white.  In 
view  of  this  fact  and  of  the  general  distribution  of  both  sorts  of 
beads,  it  is  perhaps  a  little  singular  that  in  the  whole  of  this  col- 
lection which  numbers  manj^  hundreds,  there  is  not  one  colored 
specimen.  In  fact,  during  a  somewhat  lengthened  experience  in 
rummaging  the  mounds  and  caves  in  Kentucky  and  East  Tennessee, 
it  has  never  been  my  lot  to  find  one  made  of  purple  shell,  or  in- 
deed of  any  other  colored  material,  except  on  t\TO  occasions  when 
two  beads  of  cannel  coal  were  found,  one  in  a  cave  on  Station 
Creek,  Claiborne  County,  Tennessee,  and  the  other  in  Haunted 
Cave,  Edmonson  Count}^  Kentucky. 

There  were  also  found  two  .shell-pins,  one  of  which,  made  from 
the  columella  of  the  Busycon  perversum,  is  51"™  in  length  and  has 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


SHELL  PIN,  ELT 
MOUNP,  VA.     Nat. 
size.    Mus.No.  9738. 


CARVED  SHELL,  ELY  MOUND,  VA.      ^  size.     MuS.  Xo.  9736. 


a  comparatively  sharpened  point,  whilst  the  other  is  blunt,  and 
measures  93""™  in  length.     In  the  latter  the  spiral  groove  is  still 


15  The  History  and  Present  State  of  Virginia,  Booli  HI,  Chap.  12.    London,  1705. 
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preserved.  But  the  most  interesting  of  the  articles  taken  from 
this  grave  was  an  engraved  shell  made  from  the  most  dilated  por- 
tion of  the  Strombus  gigas,  and  carved  on  the  convex  side  into 
the  likeness  of  a  human  face.  It  measures  138™™  in  length  by 
120  in  breadth.  It  is  perforated  with  three  holes,  "the  two  upper 
of  which  are  surrounded  with  circles  and  represent  eyes  ;  between 
these  is  a  raised  ridge  of  shell  in  place  of  the  nose,  and  below 
this  is  a  third  hole,"  ^^  which  is  just  above  a  series  of  lines  that 
were  probably  intended  as  the  mouth.  Four  lines  parallel  to  each 
other  during  three-fourths  of  their  length,  begin  at  the  outer 
corner  of  the  eye  and  are  zigzagged  to  the  lower  jaw,  where  they 
are  drawn  to  a  point  The  concave  side  of  the  shell  is  perfectly 
l)lain  and  still  preserves  its  high  polish,  though  the  right  portion 
of  the  face  on  the  carved  or  convex  side  shows  the  sad  effects  of 
time  and  exposure. 

Ornaments  of  the  above  material  and  the  same  general  style  of 
workmanship  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  described  with  some  ex- 
actness in  the  early  writers.  Lawson,!'''  says  the  Indians,  "often- 
times make  of  this  Shell  a  sort  of  Gorge,  which  they  wear  about 
their  Neck  in  a  string  ;  so  it  hangs  on  their  Collar,  whereon  some- 
times is  graven  a  Cx'oss,  or  some  odd  sort  of  Figure,  which  comes 
next  in  their  Fancy,"  and  Beverly^^  gives  an  engraving  of  an 
Indian  in  summer  dress,  of  whom  it  is  said:  "At  his  Ear  is  hung 
a  fine  Shell  with  Pearl  Drops,  At  his  Breast  is  a  Tablet  or  fine 
Shell,  smooth  as  polished  Marble,  which  sometimes  also  has  etched 
on  it,  a  Star,  Half  Moon,  or  other  Figure,  according  to  the  maker's 
fancy.  Upon  his  Neck  and  "Wrists  hang  Strings  of  Beads,  Peak, 
and  Roenoke,"  and  Adair, ^^  who,  aside  from  his  wild  notions 
about  the  identity  of  the  American  Indians  with  the  lost  tribes  of 
Israel  is  a  trustworth}^  guide,  says  :  "  the  American  Archi-magus, 
wears  a  breast-plate,  made  of  a  white  conch-shell,  with  two  holes 
bored  in  the  middle  of  it,  through  which  he  puts  the. ends  of  an 
otter-skin  strap,  and  fastens  a  buck-horn  white  button  to  the  out- 
side of  each."  But  it  is  useless  to  multiply  quotations  in  order  to 
give  an  idea  of  what  can  be  much  better  understood  by  an  exami- 
nation of  the  engraving  given  above  or  of  those  which  may  be  found 

1"  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archasology  and  Eth- 
nology, p.  IG.    Boston,  1872. 
"  History  of  Carolina,  p.  193. 

18  The  History  and  Present  State  of  Virginia,  Booli  III,  p.  3. 
1^  Adair,  History  of  the  American  Indians,  p.  84.    London,  1775. 
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in  the  work  of  Col.  C.  C.  Jones,  jr.,  on  tlie  Southern  Indians. 
At  page  502  of.  that  work,  by  way  of  illustrating  a  most  interest- 
ing chapter  on  shell  ornaments,  he  has  represented  two  of  these 
gorgets.  One  of  them  is  rather  small  and  perfectly  plain,  whilst 
the  other  is  somewhat  larger  and  highly  ornamented  with  lines 
and  dots  carved  on  the  concave  surface  of  the  shell,  which  are  to 
be  "regarded  rather  as  the  expressions  of  the  rude  fancy  of  the 
workman,  than  as  indications  of  any  intelligent  designs  or  pic- 
tographic  idea."  20  In  the  Peabody  Museum,  there  are  several 
similarly  carved  shells,  obtained  from  mounds  in  Eastern  Tennes- 
see. On  some  of  these  a  rattlesnake  is  carved  ;  others  are  almost 
fac-similes  of  the  one  here  figured,  whilst  on  others  a  still  ruder 
attempt  is  made  at  representing  the  human  face.  In  all  of  the 
specimens  examined  it  is  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  note,  that  the 
convex  side  of  the  shell  is  used  when  the  human  face  is  represented, 
whilst  in  other  stjdes  of  ornamentation  the  figures  are  carved  on 
the  concave  surface.  These  articles  were  all  found  mixed  up  with 
the  bones,  in  close  proximity  to  the  crania. 

B3'  reference  to  the  engravings  it  will  be  seen  that  man}'  of  the 
articles  are  in  an  imperfect  condition.  The  lapse  of  years  and  ex- 
posure in  shallow  graves  and  moist  earth  have  caused  the  decay  of 
the  polished  surface  of  the  shell,  so  that  nothing  remains  but  a 
soft  white  material  something  like  chalk.  Fortunately,  however, 
there  are  enough  left  to  show  how  they  were  made,  and  to  justify 
by  their  beauty  the  high  appreciation  in  which  they  were  held, 
and  the  patient  labor  necessary  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 

These  were  all  the  articles  saved  from  this  grave,  though  there 
were  others  of  the  several  different  sorts,  among  them  two  more 
gorgets  and  several  additional  pins.  Unfortunately,  however,  they 
were  so  extremely  soft  that  many  were  lost  in  the  mere  act  of 
picking  them  out,  and  the  caving  in  of  the  wall  before  we  had  ex- 
hausted the  contents  of  the  grave,  mashed  all  that  were  left  into 
one  indistinguishable,  dough-like  mass.  These  beads  and  pins  do 
not  differ,  either  in  material  or  workmanship,  from  those  found 
some  3'ears  ago,  in  the  same  section  of  country,  by  the  Rev.  E.  O. 
Dunning,  and  fully  described  by  Professor  Wyman  in  the  Fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Museum.  The  shells  of  which  they  were 
made  were  all  brought  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the  Atlantic 
shores  of  the  Southern  States,  and  represented  in  those  early  days 
a  value  that  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

20  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Inclicans,  p.  516.    New  York,  1873. 
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The  more  important  bones  of  these  bodies,  inehiding  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws,  having  been  dried  and  thoroughly?  saturated  with 


Fig.  4 


Fig.  5. 


SPEAR  POINT,   QUARTZITE, 

ELY  MOUND,  vA.    Nat.  size. 
Museum  No.  9713. 


DAGGER,  CHALCEDONY,  ELY  MOUND,  VA. 

Nat.  size.    Mus.  No.  9743. 


a  weak  preparation  of  glue,  were  found  to  be  in  a  ver}'  good  state 
of  preservation,  though  the  crania  were  unfortunately  broken  to 
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pieces  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and  cannot  be  put  together. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  any  of  them,  and  for  aught  that 
appears  to  the  contrarj^,  they  might  have  belonged  to  any  healthy 
white  children  of  the  same  ages.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  matter  worthy 
of  note,  to  find  such  a  wealth  of  ornament  buried  with  children, 
as  it  seems" to  show  that  the  Indian  mothers  then,  as  now,  did  not 
hesitate  to  lavish  upon  their  little  ones  all  that  the}'  had  that  was 
rare  and  beautiful. 

Grave  No.  2  contained  what  is  believed  to  have  been  the  body 
of  a  woman.  A  few  shell  beads  only  were  found  with  these  re- 
mains, which  were  much  decayed.  The  skull,  catalogue  Number 
9,746,  very  much  flattened  from  behind,. was  fortunately  preserved 
and   its   measurements  will  be  found   elsewhere,  tabulated  with 

Fiff.  6. 


"  CHUNGKE  STOXE  "  OF  SANDSTONE,  ELY  MOUND,  VA.     Nat.  Size.     MuS.  Xo.  9744. 

those  of  other  crania  that  have  been  received  during  the  year. 
The  humeri  were  perforated,  but  the  tibiae  showed  no  signs  of  flat- 
tening. 

Grave  No.  3  seems  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  a  warrior,  as  the 
remains  indicated  great  muscular  development.  With  them  were 
buried  a  beautiful  spear  point  of  quartzite  129'"™  in  length  includ- 
ing the  tang  and  52'""'  in  breadth  ;  also  a  gracefully  shaped  lance 
head  or  dagger  of  chalcedony,  136"'™  in  length  and  38"""  in 
breadth,  and  a  polished  bi-concave  discoidal  stone  made  of  sand- 
stone.   This  specimen  is  not  exactly  symmetrical,  though  prob- 
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ably  as  near  it  as  the  refractoiy  nature  of  the  material  and  tlie  im- 
perfect character  of  the  tools  at  the  disposal  of  the  ancient  workman 
would  permit.  It  measures  111°'"^  through  the  longest  diameter, 
107™™  through  the  shortest,  and  44™™  in  thickness.  The  concav- 
ities, also  circular  in  form,  are  sunk  in  the  centre  of  each  side, 
and  are  about  68™™  in  diameter  with  an  average  depth  of  about 
ll""™.  The  partition  wall  between  the  two,  is  about  22™™  thick. 
The  sides  are  bevelled  from  the  circumference  of  the  concavity 
down  to  the  outer  or  rolling  edge  which  is  about  20™™  broad. 
These  stones  are  generallj^  known  as  "chungke  stones,"  and  are 
supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the  Indians  in  playing  that  game. 
The  perfect  polish  of  the  edges  of  some  of  them,  it  is  true,  weighs 
against  this  conclusion  ;2i  but  the  objection  loses  much  of  its 
force  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  ground  on  which  the 
game  was  played  was  carefully  prepared, '^^  so  as  to  offer  the  least 
possible  amount  of  resistance  to  the  rolling  stone  and  thus  reduce 
the  chances  of  chipping  or  breakage  to  a  minimum.  In  giving  an 
account  of  the  game  Adair  says  :  that  it  was  played  on  "  a  square 
piece  of  ground  well  cleaned,  and  fine  sand  is  carefully  strewed 
over  it,  when  requisite,  to  promote  a  swifter  motion  to  what  they 
throw  along  the  surface.  Only  one,  or  two  on  a  side,  play  at  this 
ancient  game.  They  have  a  stone  about  two  fingers  broad  at  the 
edge,  and  two  spans  round :  each  party  has  a  pole  of  about  eight 
feet  long,  smooth,  and  tapering  at  each  end,  the  points  flat.  They 
set  off  abreast  of  each  other  at  six  yards  from  the  end  of  the 
play-ground ;  then  one  of  them  hurls  the  stone  on  its  edge,  in  as 
direct  a  line  as  he  can,  a  considerable  distance  toward  the  middle 
of  the  other  end  of  the  square :  when  they  have  ran  a  few  yards, 
each  darts  his  pole  annointed  with  bear's  oil,  with  a  proper  force, 
as  near  as  he  can  guess  in  proportion  to  the  motion  of  the  stone, 
that  the  end  may  lie  close  to  the  stone  —  when  this  is  the  case, 
the  person  counts  two  of  the  game,  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
nearness  of  the  poles  to  the  mark,  one  is  counted,  unless  by  meas- 
uring, both  are  found  to  be  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  stone. 
In  this  manner,  the  pla3'ers  will  keep  running  most  of  the  day,  at 
half  speed,  under  the  violent  heat  of  the  sun,  staking  their  silver 
ornaments,  their  nose,  finger  and  ear  rings  ;  their  breast,  arm,  and 

2'  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  p.  222.    Washington,  1848. 
--  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians,  p.  342. 
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wrist  plates,  and  even  all  their  wearing  apparel,  except  that  which 
barel}^  covers  their  middle.-^ 

The  Indians  were  much  addicted  to  this  game,  and  in  some  one 
of  its  different  forms  it  seems  to  have  had  a  most  extensive  range. 
The  Cherokees,  Natchez  and  other  tribes  belonging  to  the  South- 
ern group  of  Indians,  as  we  have  seen,  indulged  in  it  to  great  ex- 
cess. It  prevailed  among  the  Ohio  Indians  under  the  name  of 
Tchung-Kee  ;  Mr.  Catlin  found  it  existing  among  the  Mandans 
and  other  tribes  of  the  Missouri  ;2'i  the  Mohave  Indians  of  to-day 
have  it  in  a  ver}'  similar  form  which  the^^  know  as  the  game  of  the 
"hoop  and  pole"^^  and  under  the  name  of  maika  it  prevailed 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands.^*^  Of  the  stones  with  which  it  was  played 
Ave  have  different  descriptions,  some  of  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
sufficientlj^  close  to  establish  their  identity  with  that  class  of 
implements  to  which  custom  has  affixed  the  name.  Du  Pratz 
seems  to  have  had  our  specimen  in  his  Qje  when  he  describes  it  as 
being  "round  and  flat,  about  an  inch  thick,  with  the  edge  some- 
what sloping." 27  Lieut.  Tiraberlake  says  the  stone  used  by  the 
Cherokees  was  "round,  with  one  flat  side,  and  the  other  convex ;" 
and  other  writers  speak  of  it  as  "  a  bowl,"  or  "being  in  the  shape 
of  a  truck."  28  Later  and  more  satisfactory  evidence  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Finley,  who  states  that  among  the  tribes 
in  Ohio,  "with  which  he  was  acquainted,  stones  identical  with 
those  above  described,"  i.  e.,  in  ancient  monuments  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  "were  much  used  in  a  game  resembling  the  modern 
game  of  ten-pins.  The  form  of  the  stones  suggests  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  held  and  thrown,  or  rather  rolled.  The  con- 
cave sides  received  the  thumb  and  second  finger,  the  forefinger 
clasping  the  periphery."-^  This  witness  is  endorsed  by  Mr.  Squier, 
and  his  evidence  would  seem  to  be  decisi^-e  of  the  matter.  Adair 
bears  testimony  to  the  value  of  these  "hurling  stones,"  as  he  calls 
them,  in  the  following  strong  language,  which  would  perhaps  be 
entitled  to  more  weight  if  one  of  these  very  stones  which  we  have 
'  attempted  to  describe,  had  not  been  found  in  a  mound  buried  with 
« 

23  History  of  American  Indians,  p.  402.    London,  1775. 

2*  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge.    Vol.  II,  Xote  to  p.  136. 

26  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States.    Vol.  I,  Note  to  p.  517.    New  York,  1871, 

26  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  p.  23,  et  seq. 

27  History  of  Louisiana,  Vol.  II,  p.  236.    Loudon,  1763. 

=8  Quoted  in  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians,  p.  346,  et  seq. 
so  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  Note  to  p.  223. 
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the  dead.  Speaking  of  the  stones  used  in  his  daj'  he  says  :  "  they 
were  time  immemorial  rubbed  smooth  on  the  rocks  and  with  pro- 
digious labor ;  they  are  kept  with  the  strictest  religious  care,  from 
one  generation  to  another,  and  are  exempted  from  being  buried 
with  the  dead.  They  belong  to  the  town  where  they  are  used, 
and  are  carefully  preserved."  ^'^  There  were  also  found  in  this 
grave  a  wine-glass  full  of  white  quartz  pebbles,  about  the  size  of 
a  small  pea,  lying  in  a  little  pile  by  themselves,  the  use  of  which 
can  only  be  conjectured.  The  cranium,  number  9,740,  of  the 
Museum  catalogue  was  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  as 
were  many  of  the  important  bones  of  the  bod3\  Aside  from  the 
strongl}^  marked  indications  of  the  muscular  attachments  there  was 
nothing  abnormal  about  these  remains,  save,  perhaps,  a  small  bony 
excrescence  on  the  fibula  and  tibia  of  the  same  leg,  which  looks  as 
if,  at  one  time,  it  might  have  extended  from  one  to  the  other. 

3°  History  of  American  Indians,  p.  402.    London,  1775. 


ON  THE 

ART   OF  AVAE   AND   MODE   OF  WARFARE 

OF  THE 

ANCIENT    MEXICANS. 


By  ad.  F.   BANDELIER. 


Not  only  the  histoiy  of  Ancient  Mexico,  but  the  true  condition 
and  degree  of  culture  of  its  aboriginal  inhabitants,  are  yet  but 
imperfectly  known.  Nearly  all  architectural  remains  have  disap- 
peared ;  the  descendants  of  the  former  aborigines  have  modi- 
fied their  plan  of  life,  and  we  are  almost  exclusively  reduced,  for 
our  knowledge  of  Mexican  antiquities,  to  the  printed  and  written 
testimony  of  those  who  saw  Indian  society  at  Mexico  either  at  the 
time  of,  or  not  too  long  after,  its  downfall.  But  these  authors, 
whether  ej^e-witnesses  .of  the  conquest,  like  Cortes,  Bernal  Diez 
del  Castillo,  Andres  de  Tapia,  and  others  ;  or  missionaries  sent 
to  New  Spain  at  an  early  date, —  as  Toribio  of  Benkvent  (Moto- 
linia),  Sahagun  or  (towards  the  close  of  the  16th,  or  beginning  of 
the  17th  century)  Acosta,  Davila,  Mendieta,  and  Torquemada, — > 
they  are  sometimes,  on  many  questions,  in  direct  opposition  to 
each  other.  Thus  the  uncertainty  is  still  increased,  and  the  most 
difficult  critical  labor  heaped  upon  the  student.  Furthermore,  to 
magnify  the  task,  we  are  placed  in  presence  of  several  Indian  wri- 
ters of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  (like  Duran,  Tezozomoc,  and 
Ixtlilxochitl),  who  disagree  with  each  other  on  the  most  important 
questions,  quite  as  much  as  the  Spanish  authors  themselves. 

It  may  appear  presumptuous,  while  knowing  of  the  existence  of 
such  difficulties,  to  attempt  the  description  of  even  a  single  fea- 
ture of  life  of  Mexico's  former  Indian  Society.  Still,  while  en- 
gaged upon  translating  the  Mexican  chronicle  of  Fernando  de 
Alvarado  Tezozomoc  into  the  English  language,  I  was  so  struck 
by  the  picture  which,  unintentionally  perhaps,  that  author  exhibits 
of  the  condition  and  organization  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  that  I 
could  not  refrain  from  investigating  more  closely  several  features 
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of  that  organization.  Tlie  condition  of  Mexican  society,  which 
is  commonly  given  *as  subject  to  a  monarchical,  nay,  even  to  a 
despotic  rule,  appears  from  the  relation  of  Tezozomoc  as  one  of  a 
military,  or  rather  warlike  community.  Every  feature  of  their 
military  action  is  intimately  connected  with  their  civil  life.  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation,  therefore,  to  make  the  military 
institutions  of  the  Mexicans,  their  mode  of  warfare,  the  subject 
of  special  investigation,  trusting  that  the  results  of  this  investi- 
gation, however  defective,  would  not  be  utterly  useless  in  promo- 
ting our  knowledge  of  the  true  condition  of  ancient  aboriginal 
society  on  this  continent. 

The  Mexicans  proper, ^  better  known  as  the  "Aztecs  "  of  Mex- 
ico, belonged  to  the  highest  order  of  sedentary  or  "Village"  In- 
dians. Still,  ivarfare,  and  not  agriculture,  appears  to  have  been 
their  chief  occupation.  They  were  essentially  a  tribe  of  ivarriors, 
who,  as  long  as  they  were  weak  and  hemmed  in  by  foes,  subsisted 
on  fish,  birds,  and  aquatic  plauts,^  while,  as  soon  as  successful 
sallies  from  the  lake-ceutre  began  to  extend  their  sway  and  power, 
the  Mexicans  commenced  also  to  live,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  produce  and  industrial  resources  of  subjected  tribes.  During 
their  migration,  from  a  region  Ij'ing  north  of  the  present  state  of 
Durango,  in  Mexico,"^  to  the  centre  of  the  high  table  land  of  that 
republic,  they  had  subsisted  upon  the  scanty  crops  which  they 

1  We  adhere  to  the  appellation  "  Mexicans  "  out  of  deference  to  a  custom  established. 
— Mexica,  or  Mexitin  would  be  more  correct.  The  former  is  used  by  a  distinguished 
scholar,  Senor  Alfredo  Chavero,  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  (See  his  "  Calendario  Azteca.") 
The  etymology  of  the  names  '-Azteca,"  "Aztlantlaca,"  and  others,  is  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose of  this  essay. 

2  See  Juan  de  Torquemada  ("Los  Veinte  y  un  Libros  Rituales  y  Monarchia  Indiana 
"con  el  Origen  y  Guerra  de  los,  Indios  occidentales,"  Madrid,  17"23.  Barcia's  reprint 
of  the  original,  which  appeared  in  1013),  Lib.  II,  cap.  XI,  pp.  92  and  93,  of  1st  volume. 
(He  adds  tliat  the  art  of  fishing  was  unknown  to  the  agricultural  tribes  of  the  Valley 
previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Mexicans.)  Also,  Fray  Die^o  Duran  (Historia  de  las 
ludias  de  Nueva  Espana  y  Islas  de  Tierra  flrme,  written  about  1579-81,  and  published 
by  Sr.  Jose  F.  Ramirez,  Mexico,  18C7),  vol.  I,  chap.  IV  and  V. 

^Fernando  de  Alvarado  Tezozomoc  (Cronica  Mexicana, —  published  in  vol.  IX,  of 
Kingsborough's  Antiquities  of  Mexico),  chap.  I,  p^  5,  "  mas  de  las  tierras  y  nioutes  que 
"hoy  habitan  los  Chichimecas,  que  es  por  Santa  Barbara."  Duran,  in  speaking  of  the 
"seven  caves"  (Chicomoztoc),  from  which  the  Nahuatl  tribes  (Mexicans  included)  all 
pretended  to  issue,  says :  "  These  caves  are  in  Teoculuacan,  otherwise  called  Aztlau,  a 
"  country  which  we  all  know  to  be  towards  the  north,  and  connected  with  Florida." 
(Chap.  I,  p.  8.)  "  They  went  over  and  through  all  the  country  .of  the  Chichimecas,  over 
"the  new  lands  and  plains  of  Cibola."  (Chap.  II,  p.  21.)  Cibola,  as  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, was  the  name  given  to  Zuiii,  a  pueblo  still  extant  in  New  Mexico.  (See  "His- 
"torie  of  the  Great  and  Mightie  Kingdom  of  China,  and  the  situation  thereof,  etc.,  etc.," 
translated  from  the  Spanish  of  the  Padre  Juan  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza  (1588),  by  R. 
Parke,  and  republished  by  the  Hackluyt  Society,  iu  its  volume  of  1853.  (2  volumes.) 
Zuui :  "  the  Spaniards  do  call  it  Cibola." 
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might  occasionally  have  raised,  as  well  as  upon  the  chase.  But 
during  this  very  period  also,  their  chief  divinitj^  and  subsequent 
principal  idol,  Huitzilopochtli,  god  of  war,  is  reported  to  have  ut- 
tered these  prophetic  words  :  "And  I  was  sent  on  this  journey,  and 
"  my  office  it  is  to  carry  arms,  bows,  arrows,  and  shields  ;  war  is  raj'- 
"  chief  duty,  and  the  object  of  my  coming.  I  have  to  look  out  in 
"  all  directions,  and  with  my  body,  head  and  arms,  have  to  do  my 
"  duty  in  many  tribes,  being  on  the  borders  and  lying  in  wait  for 
"  man}'  nations,  to  maintain  and  to  gather  them,  although  not  gra- 
"  ciousl3\"  Proceeding  to  state  a  number  of  objects,  sitbsequently 
given  to  the  Mexicans  in  tribute,  he  closes  as  follows :  "All  this  I 
"  shall  own  and  hold,  for  I  am  sent  after  it,  it  being  my  office,  and 
"  I  came  for  this  purpose."  "*  Imbued  with  a  spirit  of  which  this 
utterance  is  merely  a  legendary  form,  the  Mexicans  made  their 
appearance  among  the  agricultural  tribes  of  the  valley  of  Mexico 
as  a  crowd  of  famished,  but  desperate,  intruders,  were  received  as 
such,  and,  after  a  brave  resistance,  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  a 
naturally  isolated  spot  of  dry  land,  surrounded  by  swamps  and 
marshes.^ 

In  this  defensive  position,  which  the  Mexicans  subsequently 
converted  into  the  strongest  one  ever  occupied  by  Indians  up  to 
the  16th  century ,6  they  carefully  nursed  and  developed  their  war- 

*Tezozomoc  (Cap.  I,  p.  6).  Joseph  de  Acosta  (Historia  natural  y  moral  de  las  In- 
dias,  1608.  Lib.  VII,  chap.  IV,  p.  459).  M.  Brasseur  de  Bourboiirg  ("Popol-vuh, 
"Intr.,  p.  137  and  p.  140.")  intimates  Huitzilopochtli  to  be  a  myth  common  to  all  the 
aborigines  of  Central  America  in  general. 

6  The  spot  to  which  the  Mexicans  fled,  and  which  subsequently  became  the  nucleus 
of  Tenuclititlan,  and  of  Tlatilulco,  was  (b-y  land,  in  the  midst  of  canes  and  reeds.  (Te- 
zozomoc,  cap.  I,  p.  5,  "porque  el  dia  que  llegaron  a  esta  laguua  Mexicana,  en  medio 
"  de  ella  estava,  y  tenia  un  sitio  de  tierra,  y  en  el  una  peiia.")  Fray  Geronimo  de  Men- 
dieta  (Historia  ecclesiastica  Indiana,'"  published  by  my  most  esteemed  friend,  Seiior 
J.  G.  Icazbalceta,  the  learned  Mexican  scholar,  in  1S70.  Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIV,  p.  148. 
"  Y  luego  se  hici^ron  fuertes  en  este  sitio,  tomando  por  muralla  y  cerca  las  aguas  y 
"  emboscadas  de  la  juncia  y  carrizales  y  matorrales  de  que  estaba  entonces  poblada  y 
"  Uena  toda  la  laguna,  que  no  hallaron  el  agua  descubierta  sino  en  sola  una  encrucijada 
"  de  agua  limpia  desocupada  de  los  matorrales  y  carrizales,  formada  a'  manera  de  una 
*'  aspa  de  San  Andres.  Y  casi  al  medio  de  la  encrucijada  hallaron  un  peiiasco").  Tor- 
quemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  X,  pp.  91  and  92.  "  En  este  lugar  se  ranchearon  (como  decimos 
"  en  el  libro  de  los  Poblaciones)  haciendo  unas  pobres,  y  pequefias  cho^as,  rodeados 
"  de  carri^o,  y  Espadaiias,  que  eUos  Uaman  Xacalli,"  etc.,  etc.  (Acosta,  Lib.  VII,  cap. 
VII,  p.  465.  "  .  .  .  .  y  dividiend(3se  una  parte  y  otra,  por  toda  aquella  espessura 
"  de  espadaiias,  y  carrizales,  y  juncia  de  la  laguna,  commengaron  a  buscar  por  las  senas 
"  de  la  revelacion  el  lugar  tan  deseado.") 

"There  was,  to  my  knowledge,  but  one  similar  position:  that  of  Atitlan,  in  Guate- 
mala. (See :  Segunda  Eelacion  por  Pedro  de  Alvarado  a  Hernando  Cortes,  28  July, 
1524,  pp.  460,  461  and  462,  of  Vol.  I,  of  "  Historiadores  primitivos  de  Indias,"  by  Don 
Enrique  de  Vedia,  Madrid,  1852.)    That  tribe  was  regarded  as  very  fierce,  also. 

Report  Peabody  Museum,  II.    7. 
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like  customs  and  propensities.  War,  at  first  defensive,  afterwards 
offensive,  became  the  life  of  the  tribe.  Religion  demanded  it  for 
its  blood}^  rites  ;  revenge,  so  deeply  rooted  in  Indian  nature,  called 
for  it  at  every  moment.  But  especially  was  it  required  for  the 
subsistence  of  the  tribe,  whose  increasing  numbers  could  not  live 
from  agriculture  on  tlie  scanty  soil  allotted  to  them,  and  who, 
therefore,  were  compelled  to  depend  upon  the  spoils  gathered  from 
inroads  upon  their  neighbours.  If  there  was  no  tvar  in  progress, 
the  3Iexicans  deemed  themselves  '■'•idle.'"''  We  may  therefore  pre- 
sume that  the  military  organization  of  the  Mexicans,  their  prepa- 
rations for  warfare,  and  the  mode  of  the  latter,  are  features  of 
importance,  and  worth}^  of  serious  attention. 

Every  male  of  the  Mexican  tribe  was  born  a  warrior.  When 
still  a  babe  his  father  placed  alongside  of  the  child  a  small  bow  ^ 
and  some  arrows,  in  token  of  its  future  duties.  There  was  no 
military  caste  at  Tenuchtitlan  or  Mexico  ;  with  the  exception  of 
children,  old  people,  infirm  or  crippled  persons,  and  sometimes 
l^riests,  every  one  had  to  go  to  war.  Boys  fifteen  years  old  were 
taken  along,  and  in  some  instances  it  was  even  directed  "  that  no 
"  youth  over  fifteen  years  of  age  should  remain  ;  that  all  had  to 
"  go,  except  children  and  old  people."  ^  Thus  there  was  no  "stand- 
ing array"  the  available  force  being  composed  of  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  the  tribe  of  Mexico. ^'^ 


''Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  32).  "Pasados  algunos  auos  dijo  el  rey  Moctezuma  a 
"  Zihuacoatl  Tlacaeleltzia  general  y  oydor:  paieceme  que  lia  muchos  dias  que  estamos 
"may  ociosos."  Tliis  term,  "  idle,"  applies  to  the  lack  of  auy  war,  since  immediately 
thereafter  the  war  against  Chalco  was  kindled  by  the  most  wanton  provocation  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexicans. 

8  Fr.  X.  Clavigero  (Storia  del  Messico.  Cesena,  1780.  Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXXVI).  Fran- 
cisco Lopez  de  Gomara  C'Historia  general  de  las  Indias."  Second  part,"  Conquista 
"  de  Mejico,"  contained  in  the  collection  of  Vedia,  volume  I, — "This  done,  thej'  put  in 
"  the  right  liand  of  the  child,  an  arrow  if  a  boy,  a  shuttle  if  a  girl,  to  mark  that  he  would 
"have  to  improve  by  the  use  of  arms,  and  she  by  spinning  and  weaving,"  p.  438.  Vedia, 
I).  Toiquemada  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XX,  p.  450,  of  Vol.  II,  says  this  was  done  four  days 
alter  the  birth  of  the  child).  Clavigero  intimates  that  only  those  children  "whose  fa- 
thers were  warriors,"  received  the  token,  but  this  is  not  at  all  conflrmed.  Motolinia 
("  Historia  de  los  ludios  de  la  Nueva-Espafui"  in  "Colcccion  de  Documentos  para  la 
"  Historia  de  Mexico,"  by  Senor  Icazbalceta,  Mexico,  1SG6,  volume  I.  "  Y  entonces  si 
"  era  varon  pouianle  una  saeta  en  la  mano,  ...  el  varon  porque  fuese  valiente  para 
"  defender  a  si  y  a  la  patria,  porque  las  guerras  eran  muy  ordinarias  cada  ano."  Tra- 
tado  I,  cap.  V,  p.  37).    There  were  no  hereditary  professions  or  trades,  so  to  say. 

sTezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXXIV,  p.  141,  and  cap.  XC,  p.  158).  Acosta  (Lib.  IV,  cap. 
XXVI,  pp.  44-2  and  443). 

i"What  the  Germans  call  "Allr^emeine  Weluyflichf,"  existed  among  the  Mexicans  on 
the  most  extensive  scale.  But  tlieir  forces,  although  always  ready,  never  went  perma- 
nently outside  of  the  pueblo,  for  they  were  not  numerous  enough,  and  did  not  gather 
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"We  have  not  the  slightest  reliable  indication  concerning  the 
strength  and  numbers  of  that  force. ^^  This  point  is  as  vague  and 
indefinite  as  the  number  of  the  population  of  the  pueblo  itself. 
Both,  being  closely  connected,  suffer  from  the  same  contradictions 
and  exaggerations. ^'2  It  is  true  that  a  "guard"  of  10,000  men  is 
mentioned  as  having  occupied  always  the  square  of  the  main  tem- 
ple ("teocalli").i3  -^y^t,  aside  from  the  grossly  exaggerated  num- 
bers, "  guards,"  in  the  sense  of  a  military  body  doing  permanent 
duty,  were  unknown  to  the  Mexicans.^'*  The  scanty  mention  of 
a  body  guard  of  Montezuma  appears  an  imaginary  tale  if  we  looj^ 
for  its  presence  where  and  when  it  should  have  been  most  con- 
spicuous :  at  the  meeting  of  Montezuma  and  Cortes  on  the  cause- 
waj^,^^  and  when  Cortes  carried  that  chieftain  away  from  his  house 
as  a  hostage.  It  is  an  established  fact,  that  only  unarmed  Indians 
met  Cortes  on  his  entrance  to  Mexico,  and  it  is  equally  positive, 
that  no  "guard"  came  to  Montezuma's  rescue. 

stores  in  stifficient  quantities  for  such  a  purpose.  Within  the  pueblo  of  Mexico  there 
was  no  need  of  being  armed,  and  therefore  every  Mexican  went  unarmed  in  the  pueblo. 
The  "guards  "  of  which  Gomara  and  BernalDiez  both  speak,  never  existed.  See  Go- 
niara  ("En  la  ciudad  nadie  trae  armas,    ....    "  p.315,  vol.  I,  Vedia). 

"  Not  even  Bernal-Diez  contains  a  statement.  Fernando  de  Alva  Ixtlilxochitl  ("  Ee- 
"laciones  historicas,"  Kelacion  Xllln,  in  Vol.  IX  of  Lord  Kingsborough's  Antiquities 
of  Mexico,  "De  la  venida  de  los  Espanoles,"  translated  also  into  the  French  by  Mr.  Ter- 
nanx-Compans,  and  published  under  the  title  of  "Cruautes  Horribles  des  conquerants 
''du  Mexique,"  in  tlie  first  series  of  his  inestimable  collection  of  translations)  says: 
"  the  Mexicans  lost  over  240.000  men  "  during  tl>e  siege  of  Mexico.  The  only  reasona- 
ble approxmiate  I  found  in  Duran  (Hist,  de  las  Indias.  etc.,  cap.  XXXVIl,  pp.  28"  and 
288).  Before  the  Mexicans  (including  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan  and  the  others  of  the 
valley)  set  out  against  Michhuacan,  in  UTtt,  they  counted  their  forces  and  found  24,000 
men  ("  allaron  que  auia  veiute  y  cuatro  mil  combatientes").    This  is  possible. 

12  The  population  of  Mexico  is  variously  reported.  The  extremes  are :  60,000  sends 
("sessanta  mila  habitatori ")  of  the  "Anonymous  Conqueror"  (Col.  de  Doc,  Icazbal- 
ceta.    Vol.  I,  p.  391),  and  GO,000/am«(es. 

13  The  length  of  the  walls  of  that  square  was  "  one  cross-bow  shot,"  after  Gomara. 
How  could  10,000  vieii  remain  there  always,  besides  the  priests  and  their  numerous  as- 
sistants ? 

1*"  Guardas"  are  mentioned  by  Bernal-Diez  del  Castillo  ("  Historia  verdadera  de  la 
conquista  de  Xueva-Espaiia"  in  vol.  II,  of  Sr.  Vedia's  collection,  cap.  XCV);  by 
Gomara  (p.  342  of  vol.  I,  Vedia).  Torquemada  (Lib.  II.  cap.  VI,  p.  544,  vol.  II),  and 
others.    But  Cortes  and  Andres  de  Tapia  make  no  mention  of  them. 

isThree  eye-witnesses  of  that  celebrated  meeting  have  described  it :  Cortes  ("Cartas 
de  Relacion,"  in  Vedia,  I,  "Carta  Segunda,"  p.  25).  Bernal-Diez  (Vedia,  II,  cap. 
LXXXVIII,  p.  83),  and  Andres  de  Tapia  ("  Relacion  hecha  por  el  Sefior  Andres  de  Ta- 
pia, sobre  la  conquista  de  Mexico,"  in  vol.  II,  of  Icazbalceta's  Col.  de  Documentos, 
p.  578).  Neither  of  them  would  have  omitted  to  notice  armed  men  among  the  Indians, 
had  there  been  any  with  Montezuma. 

The  Mexicans,  on  tlieir  part,  could  not  have  failed  to  make  an  ostentatious  display 
of  armed  soldiery,  had  they  existed,  when  they  met  the  armed  strangers  at  the  entrance 
to  the  pueblo. 
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(Cortes'  daring  and  successful  seizure  of  the  Mexican  chieftain 
was  easier  than  it  is  generally  supposed,  since  the  tribe  was  not 
prepared  for  it,  but  only  for  outside  enemies.) ^^ 

It  is  equally  untrue  that  any  Mexican  "  garrisons  "  were  main- 
tained among  conquered  and  subjected  tribes. i'''  The  military 
power  of  the  Mexicans  was  preserved  at  home,  in  a  latent  state, 
so  to  saj^,  but  still,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  ready  to  sally  forth 
at  a  signal  from  the  council  of  chiefs  directing  their  affairs.  But 
this  presupposed,  on  the  part  of  the  tribe,  systematic  training, 
proper  armament,  and  a  peculiar  organization. 

At  an  early  age  the  boy  was  taught  the  use  of  the  bow  and  ar- 
row in  fishing  and  hunting  ;is  also  the  use  of  the  dart  or  javelin. 
The  chase,  both  on  land  and  water,  was  an  introduction  to  the 
stern  duty  of  loar. 

"  IxUixochitl  ("  Histoii-e  de3  Chichimgques  ou  des  anciens  rois  de  Tezcuco,"  trans- 
lation of  Ml-.  Ternaiix-Compans,  chapter  85.  "All  the  Spaniards  forthwith  returned  to 
"tlieir  palace,  together  with  a  great  number  of  lords  of  tlie  city,  parents  and  friends  of 
"  the  King,  wliich  sought  to  read  from  his  countenance  whether  he  wished  them  to  free 
'•him  again).  The  same  author  (Relacion  Xlllra.  "The  nobility,  and  all  the  military 
"  chiefs  of  Mexico,  dumbfounded  by  this  occurrence,  returned  to  their  houses")-  Go- 
mara,  who  (Vedia,  I,  p.  345.  "  Corte  y  guarda  de  Moteczuma,")  mentions  3,000  body 
guards,  forgets  them  completely  (p.  351)  when  he  relates  Montezuma's  capture.  Cortes 
(Carta-segunda.  Vedia,  I,  p.  27)  does  not  speak  of  any  guard  being  with  the  chief. 
Neither  does  A.  de  Tapia.  Col.  de  Doc.  II,  p.  580.)  The  capture  of  Montezuma  did 
not,  however,  have  the  desired  effect.  He  was  not  as  powerful  as  the  Spaniards  be- 
lieved, and  his  influence  vanished  as  soon  as  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  therefore  actually 
disqualified  for  oflice. 

I'lhe  bodies  of  Mexican  wari-iors  which  Cortes  may  have  met  at  different  places 
outside  of  Mexico  when  he  moved  upon  that  tribe  the  second  time,  were  not  garrison- 
ing those  places,  but  simply  corps  sent  out  specially  against  the  Spaniards.  Neither  at 
Cempoal,  nor  at  Quiahuiztlan,  had  he  met  garrisons  of  Mexican  troops.  In  the  flght 
wherein  Juan  de  Escalante  was  killed,  natives  of  the  country,  and  not  Mexicans,  op- 
posed him.  Quauhpopoca  ivas  not  a  Mexican  governor,  but  "  chief  of  that  place  called 
" Almeria  "  (Cortes,  Carta  Seg.,  Vedia,  I,  p.  26),  "  a  vassal  of  Montezuma"  (A.  de  Tapia, 
p.  579),  "  chief  of  Nahutlan"  (Gomara,  p.  354)  (Clavigero,  lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXX). 

Iztapalapan,  Mexicaltzinco,  Huitzilopochco,  were  not  held  by  Mexican  warriors 
when  Cortes  passed  through  those  places.  On  the  route  from  Cempoal  to  the  confines 
of  Tlaxcallan,  tlirough  a  country  overrun  formerly  by  the  IMexicans,  and  tributary  to 
them,  there  was  not  a  single  specifically  Mexican  stronghold,  and  no  other  Mexicans 
or  Aztecs  were  met  by  Cortes  than  messengers  and  collectors  of  tribute;  without  any 
armed  retinue  whatever.  No  Mexican  force  hovered  about  the  confines  of  Tlaxcallan, 
their  most  dangerous  enemy,  or  "  occupied"  Chalco,  the  most  warlike  and  unruly  tribe 
of  the  valley,  which  Mexico  had  overpowered.  Only  the  fear  of  the  murderous  forays 
whicli  the  Mexicans  might  execute,  from  their  almost  invincible  stronghold  in  the  la- 
gune,  held  those  tribes  in  subjection;  and  no  permanent  military  occupation.  Tapia 
says :  "In  the  conquered  districts  they  put  stewards  and  collectors,  and  although  their 
"  own  chiefs  commanded  the  people,  they  were  below  Mexican  power."  (p.  579,  Col. 
de  Doc,  II.) 

1"  A.  de  Humboldt  ("Vues  des  Cordillgres  et  monuments  des  peuples  indigenes  de 
"  r  Amerique."  Ed.  1816,  8vo,  torn.,  II,  p.  313).  Also,  "  Eaccolta  di  Mendoza,"  in  Lord 
Kingsborough. 
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When  fifteen  years  old,  the  youth  was  placed  in  charge  of  cer- 
tain chiefsi9  (the  "telpuchtlato"  or  "  achcacautin")  who  kept  them 
under  their  oversight  until  they  married.  They  were  educated  in 
communities  "  for  the  service  of  the  tribe  and  for  warlike  purpo- 
ses ;"2o  were  allowed,  even  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  go  to  war 
either  armed  or  as  carriers  only ,21  and  had  their  respective  "  school 
houses"  ("  telpuchcalco,"  houses  of  the  youth)  ;  one  in  each  of 
the  four  quarters  of  Mexico  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  tribe's 
military  organization,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  At  these  houses 
they  were  gradually  trained  to  the  handling  of  weapons.^"^ 

There  were  no  regular  times  set  for  military  practice.  But 
every  twenty  daj'S,  at  least,  there  occurred  a  religious  festival,  at 
which  the  warriors  appeared  in  full  costume,  and,  their  chiefs  in- 
cluded, they  "  skirmished,"  showing  and  practicing  their  skill  in 
handling  arms.-^     The  youth  were  not  only  invited'  to  such  occa- 

1'  Idem  :  "A  quinze  aus,  le  pSre  presente  deux  flls  &  deux  diff^rents  maitres  du  tem- 
ple et  du  collSfje  militaire,  ..."  The  boy  (Mexican  "piltontli")  then  became  a 
youth  ("  telpuchtli"— Alonzo  de  Molina.  "  Vocabulario  en  lengua  Mexicana  y  castel- 
lana."    Mexico,  1571.    Parte  Ila,  p.  97). 

20  Bernardino  de  Sahagun  (•'  Historia  universal  de  las  cosas  de  Nueva  Espafia,"  in 
vol.  VII,  of  Lord  Kingsborough,  lib.  III.  Appendix,  cap.  IV,  p.  118.  "  Y  asi  ofreciau 
"la  criatura,  5  la  casa  de  telpuchcalli;  era  su  intencion  que  alii  se  criase  con  los  otros 
"mancebos  para  servicio  del  pueblo  y  cosas  de  guerra."  Also  cap.  V,  119).  Mendieta 
(Lib.  n,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  1'24.  "Los  otros  se  criaban  como  en  capitanias,  porque  en  cada 
"barrio  habia  un  capitan  de  ellos,  llamado  telpuchtlato,  que  quiere  decir  " guarda  6 

"  capitan  de  los  mancebos Tambien  tenian  por  si  su  comunidad,  sus  casas 

"  y  tierras,  etc.,  etc.")  Telpuchtlato  signifies  "  Speaker  to  the  youth"  (from  "  Telpuch- 
tli," youth,  and  "tlatoani,"  speaker.  Molina,  II,  p.  Ul).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap. 
III).  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  444.  Para  este  efecto  avia  en  los  templos  casa 
"  particular  de  niiios,  como  escuela,  o  pupilaje  distincto  del  de  los  mOQOs  y  mogas  del 
"templo").  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXL  p.  121  and  LXXVIII,  p.  134).  "Telpuchcalli"  is 
derived  from  "  telpuchtli,"  youth,  and  "  calli,"  house.  The  "achcauhtli,"  to  which  we 
shall  refer  hereafter,  are  variously  designated,  even  as  priests  (by  Mendieta),  as  "  cap- 
"  tains  of  the  guard  "  (by  Torqnemada),  as  "  an  ofllcer,  to  whom  they  (the  youth)  were 
entrusted"  (by  Clavigero). 

21  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  124).  "  Some  of  these  youth,  the  strongest  ones, 
"  went  to  war,  and  the  others,  also,  went  to  see  how_  the  force  practiced  at  arms."  Te- 
zozomoc (Cap.  LXXI,  p.  121)  "  and  all  the  youth  examined,  such  as  had  not  gone,  went 
"  along,  carrying  arms  and  supplies,  aud  to  become  encouraged  by  the  feats  they  might 
"  witness," 

22  Mexico  divided  into  four  "  calpulll "  ("  barrios  "),  each  of  which  had  its  "  telpuch- 
calli,"—"where  the  achcacauhtin  showed  and  taught  them  the  use  of  arms  and  how 
"to  combat  valorously."    (Tezozomoc,  cap.  LXXI  and  LXXVIII,  p.  134.) 

23  For  the  long  list  of  religious  festivals  of  the  Mexicans,  ordinary  as  well  as  extra- 
ordinary, we  beg  to  refer  to  almost  any  one  of  the  authors  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
centuries,  on  Mexico.  As  to  the  military  displays  and  exercises  during  the  feast.  I  re- 
fer particularly  to  Antonio  de  Herrera  ("  Historia  general  de  los  Ilechos  de  los  Castel- 
"lauos  en  las  Islas  y  laTierra  Firme  del  Mar  Oceano."  Edition  of  1730.  Decadall, 
lib.  VII,  cap.  XI,  p.  187).  "Kobody  was  allowed  to  carry  arms  about  the  city,  but  only 
"  to  war,  to  the  chase,  or  when  on  guard  to  the  King.    On  days  of  festivities,  and  at 
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sions,  but  their  presence  was  obligatory,  that  they  might  see  and 
learn.  Besides,  as  often  as  war  was  proclaimed,  a  general  muster 
and  rehearsal  was  held  at  each  quarter.-*  We  have  no  detailed 
report  of  such  exercises,  of  the  evolutions,  if  any,  carried  out  by 
the  wai'riors,  but  an  incident  of  the  history  of  Mexico  may  furnish 
US  with  an  approximate  picture.  "When,  in  1473,  the  tribe  of  Tlat- 
ilulco,  independent  at  that  time  from  Mexico,  agreed  upon  attack- 
ing the  latter,  the}^  practised  beforehand,  and  with  as  much  secrecy 
as  possible. 2^  Setting  up  posts  of  hard  wood,  they  beat  against 
them  with  their  swords  and  clubs ;  they  sped  arrows  and  threw 
darts  at  thick  wooden  planks,  and  lastly  they  went  out  into  the 
lake  and  shot  at  birds  fl^dng.^s  This  may  be  supposed  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  Mexicans  practised  at  arms. 

These  exercises  partaking,  frequently  at  least,  of  a  religious 
character,  they  ordinarily  took  place  at  the  squares  surrounding 
temples,  more  particularly  in  the  great  place  of  the  chief  "  house 
of  God  "  ("  teo-calli ")  of  Mexico.^'^  Immediately  preceding  a 
foray  or  campaign,  warriors  and  youth  aggregated  there  also,  not 
only  to  practice,  but  especially  to  receive  their  weapons  out  of  the 

"  other  times  appointed,  the  latter  caused  the  young  men  to  practice  at  arms,  that  they 
"might  be  ready  for  war.  He  even  set  out  premiums  to  those  who  would  distinguish 
"themselves,  and  not  only  was  present,  but  sometimes  used  the  bow  and  sword,  taking 
"  part  in  the  exercises."  Also  to  Torquemada  (Lib.  X,  cap.  XIV,  p.  256,  of  2d  volume, 
hut  especially  cap.  XI,  p.  252.  "  En  esta  fiesta  hacian  alardes,  y  escaramu5as  todos  los 
''Soldados  y  Hombres  de  Guerra,  donde  cada  qual  pretendia  aventajarse  al  atro;  y  se 
'•mostraban  muy  valientes,  y  esforgados;  de  donde  nacia  seiialarse  muchos,  y  aventu- 
"rarse  a  casos  muy  peligrosos"),  and  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXI,  p.  143). 

^■i  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXXIV,  p.  147,  and  cap.  XC). 

2=  It  is  well  known  that  the  Mexicans  had  formerly  divided  into  two  tribes :  the  Mex- 
icans proper,  of  Tenuchtitlan  (Tenuchcas),  and  those  of  Tlatilulco.  The  latter  never 
denied  their  common  descent.  At  the  time  of  their  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Teu- 
uchca  they  are  said  to  have  agreed  iipon  :  "  that  Mexicatl-Tenuchtitlan  should  be  ob- 
"  literated,  and  Tlatilulco-Mexico  should  become  head  of  the  world "  (Tezozomoc, 
cap.  XLI).  It  is  not  devoid  of  interest  to  know  that,  as  late  as  1473  (the  year  7  ''calli"), 
or  only  48  years  previous  to  the  Spanish  conquest,  tlie  very  existence  of  the  Mexican 
power  became  seriously  threatened  by  a  small  tribe,  subsisting  as  an  independent  peo- 
ple within  musket  range  of  Mexico.  This  fact,  and  the  negotiations  of  the  Tlatilulca 
with  the  other  tribes  of  the  valley,  at  that  period,  furnish  one  of  the  best  illustrations 
of  the  loose  manner  in  which  all  the  tribes  subject  to  Mexico  at  the  time  of  Cortes  were 
bound  to  the  Mexicans.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Tlatilulcans  by  Axayacatl  of  Mex- 
ico, their  pueblo  became  the  fifth  "  quarter"  (calpulli),  aud  under  Spanish  rule  it  bore 
the  name  of  "  Santiago." 

28  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XLI).  Duran  (Cap.  XXXIII,  pp.  259  and  260).  According  to  the 
latter,  they  at  first  practised  with  the  sling,  throwing  stones  against  a  wooden  image; 
he  does  not  mention  the  use  of  the  sword  or  club,  only  missiles.  Otherwise,  both  au- 
thors agree  perfectly. 

-'  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXXIV,  p.  147).  Herrera  (Dec.  II,  lib.  VII,  cap.  II,  p.  187,  of 
Ibt  volume). 
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public  storehouses  connected  with  the  temples  of  each  tribal  sub- 
division.^^ 

The  name  given  to  these  public  store-houses  was  "  houses  of 
darts"  (tlacochcalco).29  They  were,  probably,  not  limited  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  chief  temple,  but  each  subdivision  of  the 
pueblo  had  its  "house  of  darts"  as  well  as  its  central  "teocalli."  ^^ 
The  following  description  of  an  aboriginal  Mexican  "  pueblo," 
furnished  by  a  missionary  who  arrived  in  New-Spain  as  early  as 

^'Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXI,  p.  121.  Immediately  preceding  the  foray  against  Soco- 
nochco,  "each  day  the  youth  went  to  the  quarters,  to  practise  at  the  school  of  arms, 
"telpuchcalco  .  .  .  .  "  7(7em,  cap.  LXXVIII,  p.  134).  The  Anonymous  Conqueror, 
wliose  rehition  is  contained  in  vol.  I  of  Sr.  Icazbalceta's  "  Col.  de  Documentos,"  both 
in  the  original  Italian  taken  from  Ramusio  ("  Relatione  di  alcune  cose  della  Nuova 
"Spagna,  &  Delia  Gran  Citta  di  Tenies#itan  Messico.  fatta  per  uno  Gentil' homo  del 
"  Signor  Fernando  Cortese  ").  and  iu  the  Spanish  translation  by  the  distinguished  Mex- 
ican scholar,  says  (p.  394,  "Dei  terapii,  e  Meschite  che  havevano") :  ''Before  they  left 
"(for  war),  they  all  went  to  the  principal  mosque  (''  meschita  maggiore" — main  teocalli) 
"  and  provided  themselves  with  the  arms  stored  over  the  main  entrances  "  (of  the 
square  around  the  temple).  We  have  few  positive  indications  as  to  the  true  situation 
of  the  store-houses,  beyond  that  they  were  probably  connected  with  the  "  school, 
houses"  (••  tclpuchcalco "),  and  therefore  with  the  temples.  Torquemada,  who  gives 
an  elaborate  description  of  the  chief  temple  of  Mexico  (Lib.  VIII,  of  2d  volume),  says 
(Cap.  XI,  p.  146) :  "  and  at  each  one  of  the  four  entrances  to  the  court  of  the  temple- 
"  there  was  an  extensive  (very  large)  hall,  connected  with  numerous  rooms  and  closets, 
"high  as  well  as  low,  which  served  as  houses  of  arms,  where  these  were  kept  together 
"with  the  ammunition.  For,  as  they  regarded  the  temples  as  their  strongest  places, 
"  and  their  retreats  in  case  of  danger,  thej'  held  there  their  arms  ai  d  means  of  defence." 
He  further  mentions,  under  the  uncouth  name  of  "  Tlacochcalcoacatlyacapan,"  "  an- 
"  other  hall  ....  Here  they  kept  a  quantity  of  arrows  (or  darts, 'saetas')  which 
"  were  made  every  year,  ann  there  deposited  until  wanted."  See  also  Acosta  (Lib.  VI, 
cap.  XXVII).  Gomara  (Vedia,  I.  "El  templo  de  Mejico,"p.  349).  "At  each  door  (of 
"  the  four)  of  the  court  of  the  principal  temple  there  was  a  large  hall  surrounded  by 
"high  and  low  additions.  These  were  tilled  with  arms,  like  public  and  communal 
"  houses,  for  the  temples  were  the  strongholds  of  each  pueblo,  and  therefore  contained 
"the  arms  and  ammunition."  Of  course  the  square  of  the  great  "  teocalli"  of  Mexico 
atti-acted  principal  attention. 

29 "  Tlacochalco,"  or  "  Tlacochcalli,"  derives  from  "  tlacochtli,"  dart,  and  "calli," 
house. 

3"  Every  author  concedes  that  there  were  several  "  houses  of  arms"  at  Mexico.  Ber- 
nal-Diez  says  there  were  two  (Cap.  XCI,  p.  87,  of  vol.  II,  Vedia).  Gomara  ("  Casas  de 
armas,"  Vedia,  I,  p.  345)  says:  "Montezuma  had  some  (rather  'several'  'algunas') 
houses  of  arms,  whose  blazon  were  a  bow  and  two  quivers  over  each  door."  Herrera 
(Dec.  II,  lib.  VII,  cap.  XI,  p.  186)  says;  '"he  had.  not  one,  but  many  houses  for  the 
"keeping  and  storage  of  arms;"  (Dec.  II,  lib.  VII,  cap.  XVII,  p.  197)  he  copies  almost 
textually  Gomara's  statement  about  the  halls  over  the  entrances  of  the  court  to  the 
temple  of  ISIexico,  and  adds  also,  like  Gomara,  ''  porque  los  temples,  aliende  de  que 
"  Servian  de  casas  de  Oracion,  eran  las  Fortalegas  con  que  en  tiempo  de  Guerra  mas  se 
"  defendian,  i  tenian  en  ellos  la  municion,  i  Almacen."  Previously  he  says  (p.  196): 
"  There  were  many  temples  in  Mexico ;  according  to  the  parishes,  or  quarters,  of  which 
"there  were  many."  See  also  Motolinia  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VIII,  p.  188) :  '-porque  tenian 
"  muchas  casas  de  varas  con  sus  puntas  de  pedernal,  etc.,  etc."  It  shows  that  the 
storehouses  icere  distributed  over  the  pueblo,  and  not  only  limited  to  the  main  temple. 
Cortes,  when  he  burnt  Quauhpopoca,  emptied  for  that  purpose  the  arsenals  of  the  main 
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1524,  gives  an  approximate  picture  of  the  distribution  of  tliese  ed- 
ifices, or  rather  ckisters  of  buildings. ^i 

"They  called  these  temples  '  teocallis.'  and  we  found  all  over 
"  the  land  that  in  the  best  part  of  the  settlement  they  made  a  great 
"  quadrangular  court,  which,  in  the  largest  pueblo,  was  one  cross- 
"  bow  shot  from  one  corner  to  another,  while  in  the  smaller  places 
"  it  was  not  as  large.  This  court  they  enclosed  by  a  wall,  many  of 
"  which  enclosures  were  with  battlements ;  the  entrances  looking 
"  towards  the  chief  highways  and  streets,  which  all  terminated  at 
"  the  court,  and  even,  in  order  to  still  more  honor  their  temples, 
"  they  led  their  roads  up  to  these  in  a  straight  line  from  two  and 
"  three  leagues  distance.  It  was  a  wonderful  aspect,  to  witness 
"  from  the  top  of  the  chief  temple,  how  from  all  the  quarters  and 
"  the  minor  places,  the  roadways  all  led  up  in  a  straight  line  to 
' '  the  courts  of  the  teocallis,  .  .  .  the  devil  did  not  content 
"himself  with  the  aforesaid  teocallis,  but  in  each  pueblo  and  in 
"  each  quarter,  as  far  as  a  quarter  of  one  league  off,  there  were 
"other  small  courts  containing,  sometimes  only  one,  sometimes 
"  three  or  four  teocallis     .     .     .     ." 

The  arms  and  stores  contained  in  the  "houses  of  darts,"  are 
often  regarded  as  having  belonged  to  the  chiefs,  or  so-called 
"Kings"  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  and  the  buildings  themselves  are 
mentioned  as  "  royal  storehouses,"  or  "  arsenals."  It  was  not  so, 
however.  The  arms  and  stores  belonged  to  the  people,  and  they 
were  under  the  control  of  certain  stewards  ("  calpixca")  who  dis- 
tributed them  to  the  military  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  whenever  any  de- 
cision of  the  head-council,  or  any  sudden  emergency  required  it.^^ 

temple,  he  thought  thus  to  disarm  the  Mexicans,  burning  the  arms  (500  cartloads,  says 
Tapia).  Herrera,  Dec.  II,  lib.  VIII,  cap.  IX,  p.  214  ("'pareciendo  a  Hernando  Cortes, 
"que  era  mas  seguro  consejo  quitar  las  annas  al  enemigo  pues  la  ocasiou  presente  era 
"  para  ello  mui  aparejada  "),  together  with  that  chief.  But  he  only  emptied  one  of  these 
"houses  of  arms,"  and  soon  found  out  that  the  Mexicans  had  several  others  left. 

31  Fray  Toribio,  of  Benavente  (Kingdom  of  Leon  in  Spain),  calling  himself  "Moto- 
linia"  (poor,  unfortunate,  unhappy),  arrived  at  Mexico  about  the  ITtli  of  June,  l.')24. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  twelve  Tranciscan  missionaries  sent  to  New-Spain.  The  above 
quotation  is  from  his  "  Historia  de  los  Indios  de  Nueva-Espaiia,"  written  about  1540. 
(Tratado  I,  cap.  XII,  pp.  G3  and  05.)    He  died  on  the  9th  of  Aug.,  1569. 

32  The  "  calpixqui "  were  civil  functionaries,  stewards,  gatherers  of  tribute,  to  whose 
care  the  public  stores  were  entrusted.  The  name  is  generally  translated  as  "  mayor- 
domo,"  even  by  Molina  (Vocab.,  II,  p.  11).  Its  proper  signification,  however,  would 
be  derived  from  "tlacatl."  man,  and  "pixqui,"  "wliat  is  gathered  from  the  crops," 
therefore  collectors  or  gatherers.  Tezozomoc  relates  that  before  the  foray  against  the 
tribes  of  Cuetlaxtlau :  '•  Thus  the  calpixca  or  stewards  of  the  tribes  gave  to  their  quar- 
"  ters  (stores  and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  too  numerous  to  mention)."    (Cap.  XXXII,  p. 
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Even  ornaments  and  dresses  were  also  preserved  at  some  of 
those  places.33 

We  may  divide  the  armament  of  the  Mexicans  into  weapons  for 
offence  and  defensive  armour  for  protection. 

Among  the  offensive  arms  the  missiles  occupy  the  principal 
place,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  general  mode  of  Indian  warfare, 
which  consists  in  striking  an  enemy,  if  possible,  from  a  distance, 
and  with  as  little  risk  to  the  assailant  as  possible,  too.  Darts  or 
javelins,  boius  and  arrows,  slings  and  stones,  were  therefore  of  pri- 
mary importance  to  the  Mexican  warrior. 

The  dart  or  javelin  ('■^tlacocJitli,"  ^Hlatzontectli")  was  the  main 
weapon  of  the  Mexicans."^*  It  consisted  of  a  short  spear  made  of 
hard  and  elastic  canewood  Q^otlatl"),  whose  point,  shaped  after 
the  manner  of  the  well  known  arrow-head,  was  mostl}^  of  flint,  of 
obsidian,  and  perhaps,  occasionally,  of  copper.  This  point  or  head 
was  inserted  into  the  stem  or  rod  through  a  slit  at  its  end,  gummed 
in,  and  fastened  besides  by  a  strong  thread  wound  around  it.^s 
The  javelin  sometimes  had  two  or  three  branches  with  points,  so 
as  to  strike  several  wounds  at  once,^^  the  warrior  often  had  it  tied 
to  his  arm  by  a  long  cord,  but  sometimes,  also,  he  carried  a  num- 
ber of  darts  loose.^''' 

49.)  Bernal-Diez  says  that  "mayordomos  "  had  control  of  the  "houses  of  arms."  (Cap. 
XCI,  p.  87,  Vedia,  II.)  At  their  head  was  the  "  Petlacalcatl,"  "  or  man  of  the  house  of 
chests,"  from  "petlacalli,"  chest  or  bos  made  out  of  canes.  Bernal-Diez  mentions 
that  functionary,  but  says  they  called  him  Tapia,  his  Indian  title  he  does  not  remem- 
ber (Cap.  XCI).    Each  tribe  subject  to  Mexico  had  a  "  calpixqui"  residing  among  it. 

33  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXV,  p.  35,  and  LXX,  p.  119). 

3*Tezozomoc  never  mentions  the  bow  and  arrow,  but  always  "varas  tostadas," 
"  varas  arrojadigas,"  "  tlatzontectli."  Rods  hardened  by  fire  were  used  once  by  the 
Mexicans,  at  the  time  of  their  most  abject  misery,  when  fighting  for  the  Culhua  against 
Xochimilco  (Clavigero,  lib.  II,  cap.  XVI).  Even  the  poor  aborigines  of  the  Lucayos 
(Bahamas)  used  points  of  fish-bone,  and  not  simply  hardened  points  of  wood.  Men- 
dieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  130). 

35  Gomara  ("  Conquista,"  p.  345.    Vedia,  vol.  I). 

3«  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIII). 

3'  It  would  be  difflcult,  otherwise,  to  account  for  the  number  of  darts  "  spent"  in  the 
engagements,  had  each  warrior  carried  but  one  javelin.  Torquemada  (Lib.  VI,  cap. 
XXI,  p.  43)  mentions  a  sort  of  cross-bow  (ballesta),  which  he  calls  "atlatl,"  by  the 
means  of  which  they  are  said  to  have  sped  their  darts  ("  que  tiraban  con  cierto  artifl- 
cio,  que  llamaron  Atlatl ").  "Atlatl,"  however,  means  a  strap  ("  amiento  ")  fastening 
the  helmet  around  the  chin.  Mendieta  says :  "Al  principio  jugaban  de  hondas  y  varas 
"como  dardos  que  sacabau  con  jugaderas  y  las  tiraban  muy  recias."  "Jugadera" 
means  a  shuttle.  In  his  note  to  Duran  (Cap.  IV,  p.  31),  "iuventando  aquel  modo  de  ar- 
"  mas  y  varas  arrojadizas  que  llamamos  fisgas."  Seiior  Ramirez  says  "  Refl^rese  pro- 
"bablemente  al  arma  Mexicana  llamada  Atlatl,  especie  de  ballesta,  que  segun  la  tradi- 
"cion  fue  inventada  en  Tacubaya  .  .  .  ."  "  Fisga "  is  a  trident  or  harpoon.  The 
use  of  the  cross-bow,  therefore,  by  the  Mexicans,  as  the  term  "  ballesta"  implies,  while 
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Bows  and  arrows  were  used,  probably,  by  every  warrior,  but 
tbey  were  a  less  convenient  weapon  than  the  simple  dart.^^  The 
bow  ('■'■tlauitolU")^^  was  made  of  the  same  wood  as  the  stem  of 
the  javelins  ("otlatl"),  its  length  varied  according  to  the  tribes, 
but  those  of  the  Mexicans  were  short.^"  The  chord  was  made 
out  of  the  hair  or  sinews  of  deer.  The  arrow  ("?ntir')  needs  no 
description.  Sometimes  it  was  with  several  branches  or  heads. 
They  carried  the  arrows  in  quivers  suspended  from  the  shoulder. 
Poisoned  arrows  were  not  in  use  among  the  Mexicans.'*^ 

Last  among  the  missiles,  though  not  least  in  importance,  were 
pebbles  and  stones,  thrown  by  slings  or  by  hand.^"^     The  store- 

we  shall  not  deny  it,  appears  to  us  not  yet  established  as  a  fact.  They  may  have  had 
something  similar  to  it,  however,  but  it  was  no  commonly  used  weapon,  and  we  would 
beg  to  suggest  tliat  the  "invention"  of  the  "atlatl"  at  Tacubaya  relates,  not  to  the 
cross-bow,  as  Sr.  Ramirez  indicates,  but  simply  to  the  "harpoon"  (flsga)  or  javelin 
fastened  to  its  carrier  by  a  long  cord.  The  Mexicans,  besides,  had  a  very  characteristic 
name  for  cross-bow  (Molina,  I,  p.  IIU).  It  is  "  tepuztlauitolli,"  composed  of  "  tepuztli," 
iron  or  copper,  and  "  tlauitoUi,"  bow, —  a  bow  o/ iron, —  plainly  indicating  that  the 
weapon  became  known  to  them  only  after  or  during  the  conquest.  Gonzala  Feniandez 
de  Oviedo  y  Valdes  "Historia  general  y  natural  de  Indias,"  written  towards  tlie  mid- 
dle of  the  16th  century,  but  published  in  full  only  18.53,  by  the  Academy  of  Madrid, 
gives  (Vol.  Ill,  plate  I,  figs.  2  and  .3)  a  drawing  of  an  instrument  used  by  the  Indians  of 
Cueva  (Coyba),  on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  for  throwing  their  darts.  He  says  (Lib.  XXIX, 
cap.  XXVI,  p.  127):  "In  some  sections  of  the  country  the  Indians  are  warlike,  in  other 
"  sections  not.  They  hardly  ever  use  the  bow,  but  flght  with  macanas,  long  lances, 
"and  with  darts  which  they  throw  by  means  of  estoricas  (a  kind  of  avientos),  a  well- 
"  made  wooden  contrivance.  With  this  they  hurl  the  javelin,  always  keeping  the  '  es- 
"  torica' in  hand."  The  drawing  referred  to  represents  a  wooden  slide,  shorter  than 
the  dart  itself.  The  latter  was  laid  on  it.  On  each  side  of  the  slide  there  was  a  ring 
through  which  they  passed  the  first  and  second  fingers,  holding  it  between  and  resting 
it  on  the  palm  of  the  hand.  This  gave  them  considerable  accuracy  and  power  in  throw- 
ing the  dart.  An  uncouth  but  very  plain  representation  of  a  similar  contrivance  is 
found  on  plate  V  to  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  2d  Treatise  of  Duran,  thus  showing  that 
the  "atlatl"  was  notliing  else  but  Oviedo's  "estorica."  Furthermore,  Mr.  F.  W.  Put- 
nam, Curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  identifies  the  "atlatl"  in  all  probability  with 
the  "  throwing  stick  "  of  the  Aleutians  of  the  Northwest,  and  still  in  use  among  them. 

'^Although  the  bow  and  arrow  are  a  very  deadly  weapon,  the  dart  was  most  conve- 
nient, and  therefore  most  popular  among  the  Mexicans ;  at  least  to  open  the  combat 
(Mendieta,  lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  130). 

39  Molina  (Vocabulario  I,  p.  13). 

■*"Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIII).  Some  tribes  are  mentioned  as  using  bows  5\ 
feet  long.  The  natives  of  Tehuacan  are  stated  to  have  been  extraordinarily  good  ai"ch- 
ers  (Mendieta,  lib.  II,  pp.  130  and  131). 

*'  There  is  no  trace  of  poisoned  arrows  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  (See  "  Re- 
"  lacion  de  los  Sucesos  de  Pedrarias  Davila  en  las  provincias  de  Tierra  firme  6  Castillo. 
"  del  oro,"  etc.,  etc.,  "  escrita  por  el  Adelantado  Pascual  de  Andagoya,"  in  vol.  Ill  of 
"  Colecciou  de  los  Viages  y  Descubrimientos,"  by  Don  ]\Iartin  Fernandez  de  Xavarrete, 
Madrid,  1829.)  Also,  Pedro  de  Cieza,  of  Leon  ("  Crouica  del  Peru,"  in  Vedia,  vol.  II, 
cap.  VII,  p.  301). 

■*2  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  130).  Stones  were  picked  up  while  fighting  and 
thrown  at  each  other  in  the  field.  Tezozomoc  mentions  "  stones  sent  ofl'  with  cords  " 
("con  cordeles  "),  otherwise  we  have  no  description  of  the  sling. 
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houses  contained  supplies  of  slings  {^Hematlatl") ,^^  while  the  mis- 
siles themselves  were  accumulated  for  defence  on  the  flat  house- 
tops,'*^  or,  in  the  open  field,  taken  up  "  ad  libitum"  for  aggressive 
use.'^'^ 

Next  in  importance  to  the  aggressive  missiles,  as  weapons  in- 
tended for  closer  quarters,  were,  to  the  Mexicans,  the  sivord  and 
dub.  The  spear  {'■Hepiiztopilli"  ^^)  was  probably  not  an  original 
Mexican  weapon,  but,  while  they  used  it  against  the  Spaniards 
towards  the  close  of  their  defence,  it  still  appears  to  have  been 
most  in  use  among  more  southerly  tribes. 

The  sivord  ("  maccuahnitl ")  was  3^  to  4  feet  long,  and  4  to  5 
inches  wide.'*^  The  anonymous  conqueror  says:''^  "In  order  to 
"  make  their  swords,  they  cut  out  a  blade  of  the  shape  of  our  tivo- 
"  handers,  but  with  a  shorter  hilt,  and  about  three  fingers  thick. 
"  They  cut  a  groove  along  the  edge,  and  insert  into  this  groove  a 
"  hard  stone,  cutting  like  our  blades  of  Toledo."  '*^  This  stone 
was  obsidian  ("Iztli"),  and  the  edge  of  the  sword,  composed  of 
fragments  "three  inches  long  and  two  inches  broad,"  became  at 
the  outset  as  sharp  as  a  razor.  These  fragments  were  very  firmly 
cemented  into  the  wood,  but,  although  the  sword  was  double- 
edged,  it  soon  became  transformed  into  an  ordinary  club,  since 
obsidian  is  very  brittle,  and  splintered  after  the  first  heavy  blows 
upon  iron  armour.  At  the  beginning  of  an  engagement,  this 
weapon  was  much  feared  by  the  Spaniards. ^"^    The  warrior  carried 

«  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIII).  Motolinia  (Tratado  III,  cap.  VIII,  p.  188).  Her- 
rera  (Dec.  II,  lib.  VII,  cap.  XI,  p.  187).  The  word  "  tematlatl "  is  difllcult  to  etymolo- 
gize. It  may  derive  from  •'  Temac,"  in  somebody'' s  hands,  and  "  atlatl,"  strap,  or  from 
"Temalli,"  substance  or  body,  and  "  atlatl." 

«Bernal-Diez  (Cap.  LXXXIII  and  CXXVI).  Cortes  (Carta.  Ilia.  Vedia,  I,  p.  41). 
Goniara  (V^edia,  I,  p.  373). 

«  Cortes  (Cart.  Ila.    Vedia,  I,  p.  50).    Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  130). 

^Trom  "tepuztli,"  iron  or  copper,  and  "topilli,"  rod  or  pole.  The  long  spears  or 
lances  were  mostly  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Chiapas.  During  the  siege  of  Mexico, 
the  aborigines  defending  it  used  "long  lances  of  ours,  or  sc3thes  ('dalles,'  spears), 
"  much  longer  than  ours,  from  the  arms  which  they  had  captured  at  our  defeat  and  dis- 
"comfiture  in  Mexico"  (Bernal-Diez,  cap.  CLI ;  Vedia,  II,  p.  178). 

4'  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIII).  Bernal-Diez  (Cap.  LXII  and  LXV).  The  lat- 
ter calls  them  "  espadas  de  dos  manos." 

48  "  El  Conquistador  Anonimo  "  ("  Col.  de  Doc,"  Vol.  I,  p.  375). 

49  See  also  Herrera  (Dec.  II,  lib.  VII,  cap.  XI,  p.  187).  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  p.  130). 
Motolinia  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VIII,  p.  188). 

^"Clavigero  positively  asserts  that  the  edge  vras  ot  obsidian,  and  flint  could  never 
have  given  such  a  cutting  blade.  Mendieta  (Lib.  V,  Parte  II,  cap.  VII,  pp.  757  and  758) 
calls  the  sword  "  macana,"  and  says  it  was  double-edged ;  "  cercada  de  navajas  de  pie- 
dra  por  ambas  partes."  The  first  blows  were  terrific,  but  only  these,  thai  the  edge 
broke.    See  Herrera  (Dec.  II.  lib.  VII,  cap.  XI,  p.  187.   "  i  encouan  las  Espadas  de  Palo 
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his  sword  attached  or  suspended  from  the  wrist. ^^  Clubs  ("  quau- 
holoUi")  may  have  been  also  in  use.  But  battle-axes,  or  any- 
thing like  the  Peruvian  "  chumpi,"  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Mexicans. ^^ 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  defensive  arms,  to  the  protective  armour 
proper,  of  the  Mexicans,  we  meet  in  the  first  instance  the  shield 
("  chimalli  ").  Not  the  merely  ornamental  shields  used  and  car- 
ried by  warriors  and  chiefs  on  festive  occasions  only ,^3  iju^  ^j^g 

"conagudosPedernales,  engeridosporlosfllos,  .  .  .  que  dando  grandes  golpes  no  se 
"  deshacia;  cortaban  en  lo  blando,  qxianto  topaban,  pero  en  lo  duro  resurtian,  como  eran 
"los  fllos  muy  delgados").  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIII).  "The  first  blows  alone 
"were  fearful,  as  the  edge  soon  wore  out."  (The  name  "  Macuahuitl "  may  derive  from 
"maitl,"  band,  and  "cuahuitl,"  tree).  The  tables  accompanying  the  work  of  Duran 
have  many  representations  of  the  maccuahintl.  The  "  handle  "  or  hilt  is  usually  formed 
by  a  ball  or  knob,  sometimes  by  a  ring. 

"  H.  H.  Bancrott  (Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States  of  N.  America.  Vol.  II,  p.  411). 
If  we  have  not  heretofore  quoted,  and  may  perhaps  not  quote  hereafter,  this  splendid 
compilation,  it  is  merely  because  we  revert  to  original  authorities,  and  not  at  all  out  of 
disregard  for  the  highly  valuable  assemblage  of  data  which  the  distinguished  author 
has  furnished  to  science. 

52  Mr.  Bancroft  has  given  a  fine  illustration  of  a  club  used  by  some  of  the  Indians  of 
the  present  Republic  of  Mexico.  But  among  the  Mexicans  proper,  the  sword,  "maccu- 
ahuitl,"  was  the  most  common  and  frequently  used  weapon.  Clavigero  figures  it  like 
the  blade  of  a  saw-fish,  with  teeth;  and  Tezozomoc  calls  it  "  espadarte."  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  intention  of  the  Indians  was  to  make  a  continuous  blade  (or 
edge),  and  not  a  roro  of  teeth.  (Along  the  sea-coast  the  "proboscis"  of  the  saw-fish 
may  have  been  used  occasionally  as  a  weapon,  but  it  certainly  never  fiu-nished  a  type.) 
The  Peruvian  "  chumpi "  was  a  peculiar  weapon,  and  has  nothing  analogous  elsewhere 
on  this  continent.  It  required  both  hands  to  wield  it.  An  illustration  of  it  is  found  in 
Herrera,  Frontispiece  to  the  fifth  Decade,  where  the  portraits  of  thirteen  Yncas  are 
given.  Both  Manco-Capac  and  Viracocha  each  hold  a  "  chumpi"  or  spear  terminating 
in  a  broad  star,  like  the  "  Morgenstern"  of  the  Swiss.  Some  authors  persist  in  giving 
to  the  Mexican  sword  the  name  of  "  macana,"  but  this  word  is  not  Mexican.  Neither  is 
it  Carib.  It  was  imported  from  the  Antilles  by  the  Spaniards,  and  is  probably  "  arua." 
Von  Tschudi  "  Peru,  Reise-skizzen"  (St.  Gall,  1816)  describes,  vol.  3,  chap.  7,  p.  231,  the 
macana  still  in  use  among  the  wild  Indians  of  the  Peruvian  "  Montaiias,"  East  of  the 
Andes.  He  says:  "the  sword,  macana,  is  also,  like  the  bow,  made  out  of  the  hard 
"  chunta.  This  wood  is  dark  brown,  very  hard  and  heavy.  The  macana  is  four  feet 
"long,  one  inch  thick,  and  five  to  six  inches  broad;  at  the  handle  it  is  only  three  inches 
"wide  and  rounded,  both  edges  are  as  sharp  as  those  of  a  sabre."  The  same  author 
describes  also  the  club,  "  matusino,"  of  the  same  tribes.  It  is  a  rough  imitation  of  the 
"  chumpi "  of  the  Incas,  deer-prongs  taking  the  places  of  the  metallic  star.  Its  length 
is  about  four  to  five  feet.  Duran  also  has  drawings  of  a  Mexican  club,  corresponding 
to  the  figure  given  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft. 

53  These  shields,  richly  ornamented  with  featherwork,  were  used  at  great  festivals, 
at  the  dances.  Illustrations  are  given  in  Herrera,  Frontispiece  to  the  second  Decade, 
in  Clavigero,  and  especially  in  the  "  Baccolta  di  Mendoza,"  printed  in  Lord  Kingsbo- 
rough.  They  were  frequently  sent  as  presents,  and  among  the  presents  which  Cortes 
received  while  at  Vera-Cruz,  Gomara  mentions  once  twenty-four,  and  again  five,  of  such 
shields.  "Cinco  rodelas  de  pluma  y  plata,"  and  "veinte  y  cuatro  rodelas  de  oro  y 
"pluma  y  aljofai",  vistosos  y  de  mucho  primor"  (Vedia  I,  p.  323).  He  distinguishes 
them  from  the  war-shield  which  he  describes  as  "  una  rodela  de  palo  y  cuero,  y  a  la  re- 
"  donda  campanulas  de  laton  morisco,  y  la  capa  de  una  plancha  de  oro,  esculpida  en 
"  ella  Vitcilopuchtli,  dios  de  las  batallas.y  en  aspa  cuatro  cabezas  con  su  pluma  e  pelo, 
"  al  vivo  y  desollado,  que  eran  de  leon,  de  tigre,  de  aquila,  y  de  uu  buarro." 
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round,  small,  "  target,"  -worn  by  the  "  brave  "  on  his  left  arm  and 
made  of  "  canes  netted  together  and  interwoven  with  cotton  '  two- 
"  fold,'  covered  on  the  outside  with  gilded  boards  and  with  feath- 
"  ers,  and  so  strong  that  a  hard  cross-bow  shot  could  alone  pene- 
"  trate  them     .     .     .     ."^4 

With  this  shield  they  warded  off  blows  in  close  combat,^^  and 
even  arrows  and  darts  at  full  speed.  Each  warrior  probably  car- 
ried his  own  shield,  although  it  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  ar- 
chers, while  shooting,  were  shielded  by  others. ^^  This,  however, 
would  necessaril}^  imply  a  greater  progress  of  the  military  art 
among  the  Mexicans  than  we  may  safely  allow. 

The  remainder  of  the  protective  armour  of  the  Mexicans  is  in- 
timately connected  with  their  costume. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  a  Mexican  consisted  of  a  sleeveless  jacket 
("  huepil ")  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  of  the  breechcloth 
("maxtlatl").  The  head,  arms,  and  legs  from  the  knees  down- 
wards, were  bare.  A  mantle,  short  among  the  common  Indians, 
longer  among  the  chiefs,  completed  the  costume. ^'^  Sometimes 
they  went  to  war  without  any  other  protection,  but  in  most  cases 
the  warrier  wore  a  frock  of  quilted  cotton,  about  three-quarters  of 

64  The  "anonymous  conqueror"  (Col.  de  Doc,  Vol.  I,  p.  373).  Compare  Torque- 
mada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XXXI,  p.  4-23),  and  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIII). 

5°  See  the  description  of  a  single  combat  between  a  Cempoaltecan  and  Tlaxcaltecan 
(Herrera,  Dec.  II,  lib.  VI,  cap.  VI,  p.  113,  and  Torquemada,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XXXI,  p.  422). 

6"  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIII)  and  the  anonymous  conqueror  both  assert,  that 
each  warrior  had  a  shield.  But  Fray  G.  de  Mendieta  is  still  more  positive  (Lib.  II,  cap. 
XXVI,  p.  130) :  "  Tras  estos  llegaban  los  golpes  de  espada  y  rodela,  con  los  cuales  ibau 
"  arrodelados  los  de  arco  y  flecha,  y  alii  gastaban  su  almacen."  However,  Fray  Diego 
Duran  says :  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  121)  "  y  llegados  a  un  lugar  que  llaman  Tecuitlatenco,  hicie- 
"  ron  alto  y  esperaron  la  armada  de  Mexico  que  venian  por  la  laguna,  que  eran  mill 
"  canoas,  muy  bien  Aderegadas  de  gente  y  paueses  con  gran  numero  de  fisgas  y  varas 
"  arrojadi^as,  flechas  y  rodelas  y  de  hombres  para  defensa  de  los  flecheros,  los  quales 
"  estauan  tan  diestros  en  desviar  flechas  con  las  rodelas,  que  era  espanto,  porque  en 
"  viendola  venir,  luego  la  dauan  con  la  rodela  que  la  echauan  a  traves."  This  seems 
to  indicate  that  there  were  special  men  detailed  to  protect  the  archers,  and  therefore  a 
division  into  difl"erent  arms,  although  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  such  a  fact.  It  may 
have  been  the  case  here,  since  the  light  (against  Cuitlahuac)  was  to  take  place  on  water 
chiefly,  but  nowhere  else  do  we  meet  a  division  into  kinds  of  arms,  like  archers,  spear- 
men, swordsmen,  etc.,  etc.  All  Mexican  warriors  were  armed  as  nearly  alike  as  pos- 
sible. The  Anonymous  Conqueror,  after  mentioning  the  dilTerent  weapons,  says :  "  y 
"molti,  6  lamaggior  parti  di  esse  portano  tutte  queste  sorti  di  armi  con  che  combat- 
tone."    ("  Relatione,  etc.,"  in  Vol.  I,  of  Col.  de  Doc,  p.  374.) 

8'  Gomara  (Conquista  de  Mejico.  Vedia,  Tom.  I.  p.  440.  "  Calzan  unos  zapatos  como 
"  alpargates,  pannicos  por  bragas.  Visten  ima  manta  quadrada,  afiudada  al  hombro 
"derecho  como  gitanas").  The  Anonymous  Conqueror  (p.  376.  "  La  maniera  del  ves- 
"tire  de  gli  huomini").  Tezozomoc  (Cronica,  Cap.  XXXVI,  p.  58.  "the  macehuals 
'*  of  lower  grade,  wore  short  mantles,  plain,  of  cotton  or  nequen").  The  "maxlatl" 
is  described  by  the  Anonymous  Conqueror  as  foUows :  "  a  towel,  like  unto  a  sheet 
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an  inch  thick,  up  to  one  and  one-half  inches,  and  therefore  strong 
enough  to  resist  an  arrow-shot,  or  even  the  dart  at  long  range. 
This  was  the  cotton-armour  subsequently  adopted  b}^  the  Spaniards 
under  the  name  of  "Escaupil"  ("  Ichcahuipilli").^'^  Sometimes 
even  the  limbs  were  encased  in  such  quilted  armour, ^''^  and  the  out- 
side of  the  "  ichcahuipil"  was  adorned  with  feathers  and  plates  of 
gold  or  silver.  The  feet  were  protected  by  leather  soles  or  moc- 
casin-like shoes  ("  cactli,"  "cotaras"),  but  the  use  of  them  was 
not  general. 60     Warriors  of  merit  especiall}^,  inserted  their  heads 

"  worn  over  the  head  while  travelling,  of  various  colors,  and  variously  adorned,  with 
"  tlie  ends  hanging  downwards,  one  in  front  and  the  other  behind."  It  was  common 
to  the  aborigines  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  is  represented  on  the  sculptures 
of  Palenque,  of  Copan,  and  of  Chichen-Itza.  The  tables  of  Duran  give,  perhaps,  the 
most  reliable  picture  of  these  costumes. 

5*  "lolicahuipilli "  derives  from  "  Ichcatl,"  cotton,  and  "huepil,"  jacket.  Alvarado, 
in  liis  second  letter  to  Cortes,  dated  28  July,  1.524  (Vedia.  Vol.  1),  mentions  an  ichca- 
huipil used  by  Indians  of  Guatemala,  which  was  three  inches  thick  and  reached  as  far 
down  as  the  ankle :  "'  porque  vesian  tan  armados,  que  el  que  caia  en  el  suelo  no  se  po- 
"  dia  levautar;  y  con  sus  armas  coseletes  de  tres  dedos  do  algodon,  y  hasta  en  los 
"pies "    (p.  46-2.) 

*^  There  are  several  representations  of  such  protection  of  the  thighs,  and  also  of  the 
arms,  especially  in  the  splendid  work  of  Lord  Kingsborough,  taken  from  the  Mendoza 
codex.  The  entire  costume,  from  the  neck  to  the  knee,  seems  to  be  of  one  piece.  We 
have  no  accurate  description,  however,  of  them.  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  termina- 
ted into  upper  "leggings,"  or  whether  into  a  frock-like  coutniuation,  reaching  from  the 
girdle  to  the  kuee.  Perhaps  both;  at  least  there  are  traces  of  both.  (Anonymous  Con- 
queror, p.  374.  Clavigero,  Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIII.)  The  absence  of  the  "Ichcahuipil" 
was  not,  however,  always  a  sign  of  low  rank.  Some  warriors  of  particular  merit  even 
went  to  war  almost  nake<t  (See  Humboldt,  "Vues  de  Confilleres,"  Tab.  XIV,  fig.  4),  and 
Herrera  (Dec.  II,  cap.  XXI,  p.  287,  speaking  of  the  natives  of  Tepeaca,  who  were  sub- 
ject to  Mexico:  "and  the  most  valiant  ones  went  only  in  breecli-clotli,  painting  their 
naked  body  black  and  red").  There  was,  consequently,  no  absolute  uniformity  and 
uniform  distinction  in  dress  and  armament,  and  this  was  still  increased  by  the  variety 
of  customs  among  the  numerous  tribes  which  assisted  the  Mexicans  in  war,  each  tril)e 
having  its  own  manner  of  dress,  and  keeping  separate  on  the  battlefield.  A  Mexican 
army  must  have  been  a  rather  strange,  motley  crowd.  Still  there  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, less  variety  than  among  the  Peruvian  warlike  bodies.  Of  tlie  Litter's  vai-iegated 
array  the  report  of  Francisco  de  Xeres,  secretary  of  Pizarro,  gives  a  good  illustration 
(Vedia,  vol.  II). 

'^'' " Cactli,"  corrupted  into  " catle,"  is  rendered  by  Molina  (II,  p.  II)  as  "shoes,  or 
sandals."  Torquemada  says  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  450,  vol.  I) :  "  the  King  wore 
"  golden  shoes,  which  they  call  cades,  and  are  alter  the  fashion  of  those  of  the  ancient 
"Romans,  adorned  with  much  jewelry,  the  soles  fastened  with  cords."  (Idem:  Lib. 
XI,  cap.  XXX,  p.  3G5)  •'  tliey  gave  to  him  cotaras  or  sandals  .  .  .  ."  Gomara  (Con- 
qxiista,  etc.,  p.  322),  in  the  list  of  presents  sent  by  Cortes  to  the  Emperor,  mentions : 
"  many  shoes  like  as  of  grass,  made  of  deer-hides,  some  with  golden  thread,  and  the 
"soles  of  certain  white  and  blue  stones  .  .  .  ,"  "other  shoes,  six  pairs,  of  leather 
"of  different  color,  adorned  with  gold  or  silver  or  pearls."  The  question  is,  whether 
they  were  moccasins  or  sandals.  The  sculptures  of  Palenque  show  an  approach  to 
either.  Duran  ^Cap.  XXVI,  p.  214),  in  speaking  of  the  distinctions  of  dress,  says  :  "And 
"thus  it  was  ordained,  first:  that  the  Kings  should  not  appear  in  public,  except  in  ur- 
"  gent  cases ;  that  the  King  alone  might  wear  a  crown  in  tlie  city,  but  that  in  war  all  the 
"great  chiefs  and  valiant  captains  might  wear  crowns  also,  and  royal  tokens    .... 
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into  wooden  forms,  intermediate  between  masks  and  helmets,  imi- 
tating heads  of  ferocious  beasts  lilve  tigers,  lions,  wolves,  also 
snakes,  and  covered  with  the  skins  of  these  animals. ^^^  The  princi- 
pal captains  and  war-chiefs  were  distinguished  by  their  wide  and 
long  mantles,''^  by  the  cut  and  tress  of  their  hair,^-^  and  bj'^  tower- 
ing bushes  of  green  feathers  on  the  so-called  "helmets"  protecting 
the  head.''^ 

"It  was  oi'dained  that  the  King  and  his  coadjutor,  Tlacaelel,  shoiild  alone  wear  shoes 
"  in  the  royal  house,  and  that  none  of  the  great  chiefs  might  enter  the  palace  with  shoes 
'•  on,  nuder  penalty  of  death ;  and  they  alone  could  wear  shoes  in  the  city,  except  those 
'•  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  war,  which  for  their  merit,  and  in  token  of  their 
"  bravery,  were  permitted  to  wear  light  and  common  sandals,  because  the  gilded  and 
"painted  ones  belonged  to  the  great  chiefs  alone."  We  would  suggest  that  the  "cactli" 
or  '"cotaras"  were  half-moccasins,  similar  to  slippers.  It  is  not  devoid  of  interest  to 
notice  here,  that  even  the  wearing  of  these  articles  depended  upon  actual  merit  and 
reputation  achieved  in  icar,  and  not  upon  wealth  or  inheritance.  War  was,  indeed,  "the 
life  of  the  tribe." 

«i  Anonymous  Conqueror  (Col.  de  Doc,  I,  p.  3721.  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIII). 
Drawings  are  found  in  Clavigero,  in  the  Mendoza  Codex,  as  published  by  Lord  Kings- 
borough,  and  in  the  frontispiece  to  the  2d  Decade  of  Herrera  (Vol.  I).  It  may  be  that 
the  honorific  titles  of  "daring  lions,  tigers,  and  eagles,"  which  have  greatly  contributed 
to  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  "  military  orders,"  or  "  orders  of  chivalry,"  were 
based  upon  the  wearmg  of  such  costumes  by  the  braves.  As  already  stated,  not  all 
the  warriors  carried  such  masks  oi-  helmets,  but  our  data  are  too  imperfect  to  enable 
us  to  state  positively  the  class  or  standing  of  those  who  wore  them. 

"2  Duvan  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  215).  "  Tambien  se  determino  que  solo  el  rey  pudiese  traer 
"  las  mantas  galanas  de  Labores  y  pmturas  de  algodon  y  hilo  de  diversas  colores  y  phi- 
"  meria,  doradas  y  labradas  con  diuersas  labores  y  pinturas  y  diferenciallas  quando  a 
"elle  par^ciese,  sin  aver  excepcion  en  traer  y  usar  las  mantas  quel  quisiese;  y  los 
"grandes  sefiores,  que  eran  hasta  doce,  las  mantas  de  tal  y  tal  labor  y  hechura,  y  loa 
"  de  menos  valia,  como  uviese  hecha  tal  d  tal  Valencia  6  ha^aiia,  otras  diferentes;  lo8 
"soldados,  de  otra  menor  labor  y  hechura,  no  pudiendo  usar  de  otra  preciosa  labor  ni 
"  diferencia,  mas  de  aquella  que  alii  se  le  sefialaba  con  sus  cenidores  y  bragueros,  que 
"  aludian  y  seguian  la  hechura  de  la  manta  que  le  era  perraitida.  Toda  la  demas  gente, 
"so  pena  de  la  vida,  salio  determinado  que  nenguno  usase  de  algodon  ni  se  pusiese 
"  otra  manta  sino  de  neguen,  y  questas  mantas  no  pasasen  mas  de  quantos  cubriesen  la 
"  rodilla,  y  si  alguuo  la  trujese  que  llegase  a  la  garganta  del  pie,  fue>  e  muerto,  saluo  si 
"no  tuviese  alguna  seuual  en  las  pieruas  de  herida  que  en  la  guerra  le  uviesen  dado, 
"  .  .  .  .")  Also  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXV^I,  p.  58).  Here  again  we  flud  the  kind  and 
cut  of  the  mantle,  its  ornaments  determined  by  the  warlike  achievements  of  its  bearer. 

osTczozomoc  (Cap.  XXXVI,  p.  57).  Humboldt  ("  Vues  des  Cordilleres,"  Vol.  I,  p. 
345).  The  figure  of  the  Atlas  in  folio  is  taken  from  the  Codex  Anonymous  of  the  Vati- 
can. Says  the  Anonymous  Conqueror:  "To  him  who  distinguished  himself  in  war 
"  they  made  a  mark  in  the  liair,  that  his  prowess  might  be  recognized  and  seen  at  once, 
"since  tliey  never  wore  the  head  covered"  (p.  371).  Braids  or  tresses  of  hair  as  well 
as  of  leather,  were  sometimes  given  as  presents,  and  worn.  Tezozomoc  mentions  them 
frequently,  under  different  names. 

''^Tlie  head-dress,  or  "divisa."'  — "tlauiztli,"  or  "quetzalpatzactli,"  is  represented 
on  nearly  every  Mexican  painting  or  picture-leaf.  It  is  also  represented  on  the  stone  of 
sacrifice,  as  adorning  the  victorious  warrior  of  each  group.  Its  size  is  generaEy  exag- 
gerated. Gomara  (p.  322,  Vedia,  I)  includes  in  his  list  of  objects  sent  by  Cortes  to  tlie 
Emperor :  "  a  helmet  of  wood,  gold-plated,  with  jewels  in  front  or  outside,  and  tweuty- 
"^ve  little  golden  bells,  and  its  crest  of  a  green  bird,  whose  eyes,  beak,  and  feet  were 
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While  we  shall,  further  on,  have  occasion  to  recur  again  to  the 
question  of  military  costume  and  ornaments  ;  when  we  treat  of 
the  different  grades  of  warriors  and  captains,  it  remains  to  be 
said  here  that  featherworh,  worn  as  a  layer  over  the  ♦'  escaupil," 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Mexican  armour, ^^  It  formed  an 
elastic  la3'er  on  the  outside  of  the  quilted  jacket,  and  besides  it 
furnished,  through  an  assemblage  of  colors  peculiar  to  each  sub- 
division of  the  force,  the  "uniform,"  or,  as  the  Spanish  authors 
call  it,  the  "  livery,"  of  that  particular  sub-division.  The  Anony- 
mous Conqueror  says :  "  They  cover  their  jackets  and  breeches 
"with  feathers  of  various  hues,  presenting  a  very  good  appear- 
"  ance ;  one  company  of  soldiers  has  them  white  and  red,  others 
"  blue  and  yellow,  and  others  wear  them  still  different."  ^^  Ber- 
nal-Diez  mentions  that  while  fighting  on  the  causeways  during  the 
siege  of  Mexico :  "  in  the  morning  many  captaincies  (detach- 
"  ments)  would  attack  us,  relieving  each  other  from  time  to  time  ; 
"  some  had  one  livery  and  ensign,  others  had  other  ones."*^'''  Such 
of  the  warriors  as  were  but  scantily  clothed  painted  their  naked 
bodies.^^ 

"of  gold."  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LIV,  p.  88)  gives  the  following  description  of  the  figure 
of  Axayaca,  carved  out  of  the  rock  of  Chapiiltepec,  "  with  hair  of  precious  feathers, 
"  painted  of  the  colors  of  the  bii'd  tlauhquechol  .  .  .  ."  The  bird  whose  plumage 
furnished  the  material  was  called  "  quetzal-tototl."  It  is  "  Trogon  resplendens."  (See 
"  San  Salvador  and  Honduras  im  Jahre  1571,"  a  German  translation  of  the  report  of  Di- 
ego Garcia  de  Palacio,  hy  Dr.  A.  von  Prantzius,  of  Freiburg,  ib.— p.  39,  No.  61  note. 
The  notes  by  the  learned  translator,  as  also  those  of  Dr.  Bereudt,  are  highly  valuable.) 
The  "tlauhquechol"  was  also  used. 

65  prescott  (History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  1869,  Book  I,  chap.  II,  pp.  45,  46,  and 
47,  of  Vol.  1). 

6"  (El  Conquistador  anonymo)  Col.  de  Doc,  Vol.  I,  p.  372. 

«7 "  Historia  verdadera  de  la  Conquista  de  Nueva-Espaiia  "  (Cap.  CLHI,  p.  188,  in 
vol.  II,  of  Vedia). 

68  It  is  presumable  that  the  colors  were  those  of  the  detachments  to  which  the  wai*- 
riors  belonged.  At  any  rate,  it  shows  that  the  Mexicans,  like  the  northern  Indians,  had 
a  special  "war-paint."  Those  of  Tepeaca.  their  allies  or  subjects,  used  black  and  red 
(Herrera,  Dec.  II,  cap.  XXI,  p.  287,  of  Lib.  X).  Clavigero  says  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIII) : 
"  The  common  soldiers  were  naked  with  the  exception  of  the  girdle  (maxtlatl),  but  they 
"  sought  to  imitate  the  dress  which  they  lacked,  by  painting  their  bodies  with  various 
"  colors."  Further  on  he  adds  (Cap.  XXIV) :  "Besides  the  common  flag  of  the  army 
"  each  company  of  two  or  three  hundred  men  had  its  own  banner,  and  was,  besides, 
"  distinguished  by  the  color  of  the  plumage,  which  the  ofQcers  and  nobles  wore  over 
"  their  armour."  Although  this  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  fact,  still  it  tends  to  inti- 
mate that  the  paint  used  by  the  common  warriors  was  in  imitation  of  the  featherivork 
peculiar  to  their  corps.  They  also  painted  their  faces  previous  to  an  engagement: 
sometimes  black.  Tezozomoc  relates  that,  on  one  occasion,  Ahuitzotl  painted  his  face 
yellow  ("  con  un  betun  amarillo  ").  His  armour  was  blue  (Duran,  Cap.  XL VI,  pp.  371 
and  372,  "  tiznandose  las  caras  con  la  tizne  divina,  quellos  asi  llamauan,  y  el  rey  Auit- 
"  zotl  vestido  de  ricas  mantas,  y  debaxo  muy  bieu  armado  coa  sus  armas  agules    .    ." 
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Almost  insensibly  we  have  here  abandoned  the  field  of  the  arma- 
ment of  the  Mexicans,  entering,  nay,  trespassing,  upon  that  of 
their  military  organization. 

This  organization  is  but  imperfectly  known  to  us.  Still,  its 
knowledge  is  of  the  highest  importance,  since,  with  a  tribe  as  es- 
sentially warlike  as  the  Mexicans,  military  institutions  are  often 
blended  with  those  of  civil  life,  and  we  may  presume  that  the 
same  principle  pervades  both  ;  that  the  degree  of  development  of 
the  one  gives  a  clue  to  that  of  the  other.  According  as  we  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  the  condition  of  ancient  Mexican  society,  we 
shall  view  and  judge  their  military  organization. 

All  the  older  authors  upon  Mexico ;  and  they  haA'e  been  implic- 
itly followed  by  the  great  mass  of  subsequent  writers,  describe  to 
us  a  Mexican  empire,  with  an  hereditary  nobility  and  an  elective 
despot  at  its  head.  This  autocrat  was  not  only  absolute  civil 
chief,  he  was  also  Judge  and  military  commander.  He  declared 
peace  and  war,  directed  the  forces,  he  nominated  and  deposed  of- 
ficers at  his  pleasure.  Some  restraints  are  allowed,  occasionally, 
to  have  existed,  upon  such  a  power  analogous  only  to  that  of  the 
despots  of  Asia,  but  even  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  mod- 
ern.  times  have  unhesitatingly  accepted  the  picture  of  an  absolute 
Indian  monarchy  in  Mexico. "^^ 

Still  this  picture,  however  tempting  and  fascinating,  to  imagi- 
nation especially,  has  not  always  satisfied  the  student's  mind. 
Without  placing  much  stress  on  the  clumsy  attacks  of  James 
Adair^*^  upon  the  Spanish  authors  on  Mexico,  or  on  De  Pauw's  in- 
judicious "Researches,""^  we  meet,  however,  with  an  earnest  and 
careful  criticism  in  Robertson's  classical  work.     While  the  great 

s^A.  de  Humboldt  ("Essai  politique  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espagne,"  1825,  Lib.  II,  chap. 
VI,  p.  374,  "  Leur  systeme  de  feodalite,  leur  hierarchic  civile  et  militaire  se  trouvant  des 
"lors  si  compliques,  qu'il  faut  supposer  uue  longue  suite,  d'evenemeuts  politiques  pour 
"que  I'enchainement  singulier  des  autorites  de  la  noblesse  et  du  clerge  ait  pu  s'etablir; 
"etpour  qu'une  petite  portion  du  peuple,  esclave  elle-meme  du  sultaa  Mexicain,  ait 
"pu  subjuguer  la  graude  masse  de  la  nation").  W.  II.  Prescott  ("History  of  the  Con- 
"  quest  of  Mexico,"  Book  I,  chapter  II,  p.  23.  Book  II,  chapter  VI,  p.  312).  Brasseur  de 
Bourbourg  ("  Histoire  des  Nations  civilisees  du  Mexique  et  de  I'Amerique  Ceutrale"), 
and  H.  H.  Bancroft  (Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States  ").  I  quote  but  the  most  prom- 
inent writers  on  Mexico  of  this  (19th)  century. 

'"James  Adair  (''History  of  the  American  Indians,"  London,  1775). 

'i"Recherches  philosophiques  sur  les  Americaius,"  a  very  injudicious  book,  which, 
by  its  extravagance  and  audacity,  created  a  great  deal  of  harm.  It  permitted  Clavi- 
gero  to  attack  even  Robertson,  because  the  latter  had  also  applied  sound  criticism  to 
the  study  of  American  aboriginal  liistory,  and  by  artfully  placing  both  as  upon  the 
same  platform,  to  counteract  much  of  the  good  effects  of  Robertson's  work. 

Eeport  Peabody  Museum,  II.    8. 
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historian  admits  and  acknowledges  whatever  appears  to  him  as 
true  and  sound  in  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  he  still  takes  a 
different  view  of  the  condition  of  the  Mexican  aborigines,  and  in- 
dicates, so  to  say,  an  entirely  new  path.'''"^  It  has  been  the  work 
of  the  distinguished  American  ethnologist,  Lewis  II.  Morgan,  to 
open  this  path  fullyJ^ 

But  whereas  it  is  very  eas}'  and  plain  to  trace  the  institutions 
of  the  aborigines  where  the}^  are  still  in  vigor,  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  anything  like  a  clear  conception  thereof  in  Mexico, 
since,  as  we  have  already  stated,  those  institutions  are  gone  like 
their  architectural  remains,  and  the  other  sources  for  a  knowledge 
thereof  are  often  diffuse,  and  conflicting  in  their  accounts.  More- 
over, all  the  older  authorities  on  Spanish  America  are  under  the 
influence  of  eastern  (European  or  Asiatic)  ideas,  whatever  ap- 
peared to  them  strange  or  new  in  America  they  compared  with 
what  they  thought  might  be  analogous  to  it  among  nations  of  the 
Old  World. ""*  What,  in  their  first  process  of  thinking  was  mei'ely 
a  comparative  became  very  soon  a  j^ositive,  terminology,  for  the 

"  "  History  of  America  "  (9th  edition,  1800.  Vol.  Ill,  book  VTI,  p.  274).  "  Tlie  Mexi- 
"  cans  and  Peruvians,  witliout  knowledge  of  the  useful  metals,  or  the  aid  of  domefetic 
"  animals,  laboured  under  disadvantages  which  must  have  greatly  retarded  their  pro- 
"gress,  and  in  their  highest  state  of  improvement  their  power  was  so  limited,  and  their 
"  operations  so  feeble,  that  they  can  hardly  be  considered  as  having  advanced  beyond 
"  the  infancy  of  civil  life."  If  the  first  part  of  this  quotation  is  evidently  incorrect, 
since  tlie  Mexicans  used  copper,  silver,  and  gold,  even  tin,  perhaps,  and  the  Peruvians 
made  alloys;— the  latter  portion  of  it  is  undoubtedly  true.  He  further  sustains  it  by  the 
following  remark  (Id.  p.  2iil) :  "  The  infancy  of  nations  is  so  long,  and,  even  when  every 
"circum.stance  is  favourable  to  their  progress,  they  advance  so  slowly  towards  any 
"maturity  of  strength  or  policy,  that  tlie  recent  origin  of  the  Mexicans  seems  to  be  a 
"  strong  presumption  of  some  exaggeration,  in  tlie  splendid  descriptions  whicii  have 
"been  given  of  their  government  and  manners."  Notwithstanding  those  very  clear  and 
judicious  remarks,  Robertson  has,  though  reluctantly,  bowed  to  the  admission  of 
feudalism,  and  of  feudal  monarchy  in  Mexico  (Id.  p.  292). 

'3  See  "  Systems  of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity  of  the  Human  Family,"  Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge,  Chapter  VI,  p.  488,  "  The  communal  family."  Also,  "  Mon- 
"  tezuma's  Dinner,"  in  the  "  North  American  Review,"  April,  1876.  Tlie  learned  author 
has  made  a  bold  stroke  for  the  establishment  of  American  ethnology  on  a  new  basis. 

'■"'Montezuma's  Dinner,"  p.  2G7.  "All  the  grand  terminology  of  the  Old  World, 
"created  under  despotic  and  monarchical  institutions  during  several  thousand  years 
"of  civilization,  to  decorate  particular  men  and  classes  of  men,  has  been  lavished  by 
"our  author  with  American  prodigality  upon  plain  Indian  sachems  and  war-chiefs, 
"without  perceiving  that  thereby  the  poor  Indian  was  grievously  wronged,  for  he  had 
"  not  invented  such  institutions  nor  formed  such  a  society  as  these  terms  imply."  Mr. 
Morgan,  to  whose  kindness  and  friendly  protection  I  am  so  largely  indebted,  will  not 
misunderstand  it  if  I  say  here,  that  while  his  criticism  of  the  current  of  ideas  running 
through  all  the  sources  in  ancient  Mexico  appears  to  me  the  most  true  and  logical  one, 
his  remarks  upon  the  writers  themselves  are  not  always  justified.  This  observation, 
from  one  whom  he  has  honored  by  becoming  his  guide  and  teacher,  will,  we  trust,  be 
regarded  in  a  kindly  spirit. 
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purpose  of  describing  institutions  to  which  this  foreign  terminol- 
ogy never  was  adapted.  It  is  this  expedient,  invented  in  order  to 
become  understood  abroad,  and  because  there  were  no  other  points 
of  comparison  given  by  science  at  that  time,  which  opposes  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  the  study  of  American  antiquities.  This 
obstacle  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  overcome  by  establishing  the 
true  signification  of  the  native  term  for  every  institution  consid- 
ered, for  every  office,  as  far  as  this  is  possible  ;  using  native  termi- 
nology as  indicative  of  the  true  character  of  native  life.  This 
course  we  shall  attempt  to  pursue,  in  treating  the  military  organ- 
ization of  the  Mexicans."^ 

The  tribe  of  Mexico  had,  soon  after  its  settlement  in  the  marsh 
where  the  pueblo  was  subsequently  built  up,  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions, or  "quarters"  ("calpulli"),'^^  each  of  these  being  composed 
of  certain  clusters  of  kindred,  "  minor  quarters,"  as  Torquemada 
call  them.""  The  four  great  quarters  remained  as  the  principal 
sub-divisions  of  the  tribe  for  civil  as  well  as  militar}'  purposes,  and 
the  armed  men  of  each  constituted  a  separate  body,  regardless  of 

"5 Thus  the  Mexican  ■word  for  tribe,  town,  and  settlement  is  tlie  same:  "alteiietl," 
but  the  Spaniards  have  applied  it  to  liing  also  (Molina.  IF,  p.  4).  The  name  "  tlatoaui," 
■which  the  Mexicans  gave  to  their  principal  chiefs,  and  which  is  translated  into  king, 
signifies  "  one  who  speaks  "  ("  hablador,"  Molina,  II,  p.  141),  from  '•  nitlatoa,''  to  speak 
('•  tlatolli,"  speech).  The  council  was  called  "  tlatocau,"  "  place  of  speech,"  but  Molina 
translates  it  as  "  court  or  palace  of  great  lords."  The  term  "  speecli,"  or,  rather,  the 
verb  "to  speak,"  is  found  in  a  number  of  native  terms,  like  "  tlatoca-icpalli,"  "  seat  of 
"  the  one  who  speaks,"  which  has  been  rendered,  also,  as  •'  throne."  There  is  certainly 
no  approach  to  a  roj-al  title  in  all  this.  Tlie  so-called  "King"  was  only  "one  of  tliose 
"who  spoke;"  a  pi-ominent  member  of  the  council.  A  court  of  justice,  "audiencia," 
was  also  "  tecutlatoloyan,"  or  "  chiefs  who  are  speaking,  or  bowing  their  heads." 

"  Durau  (Cap.  V,  p.  4-2).  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  VII,  p.  467).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  Ill, 
p.  9).  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib  II,  cap.  II,  p.  61).  "Popol  Vuh,"  Introduction,  p.  117, 
note  So.  1,  by  Mr.  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  "  Enfln,  presque  toutes  les  villes  on  tribus 
"  sont  partagees  en  quatre  clans  ou  quartiers,  dout  les  chefs  fonnent  le  grand  coiiseil." 
Tlatilulco.  which  was  conquered  by  the  jNIexicans  in  1473,  subsequently  formed  a  fifth 
"quarter."  The  names  of  the  four  original  ones  were:  "Teopan"  (place  of  God). 
"Aztacalco"  (house  of  the  heron),  "Moyotlan"  (place  of  the  mnsquito),  and  "cuepo- 
pan."  They  subsequently  formed,  under  Spanish  rule,  the  wards  of  San  Pablo,  San 
Juan,  Santa  Maria  la  Redonda,  and  San  Sebastian.  Tlatilulco  became  the  "  Indian- 
ward,"  and  was  called  Santiago. 

'"(Lib,  XIV,  cap,  VII,  p.  54.5)  "'  ....  y  asi  estaba  ordenado,  que  en  cada  pueblo, 
"conforme  tenia  el  numero,  y  cantidad  de  gente,  huviese  parcialidades  de  diversas 

"gentes,  y  familias Estas  Parcialidades  estaban  repartidas  por  Calpules, 

"  que  son  Barrios,  y  sucedia,  que  una  Parcialidad  de  estas  dichas  tenia  tres,  y  quatro, 
"  y  mas,  Calpules,  conforme  la  gente  tenia  el  pueblo,  .  .  .  ."  Duran  (Cap,  V,  p,  42) 
is  more  explicit,  even.  After  having  stated  that  the  Mexicans  divided  into  four  princi- 
pal quarters,  he  says :  "  their  god  commanded  them  that  they  should  distribute  among 
"  themselves  the  gods,  and  that  each  quarter  should  name  and  designate  particular 
"  quarters  where  these  gods  would  be  worshipped ;  and  thus  each  quarter  divided  into 
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numbei's."^  They  in  turn  subdivided  into  squads  of  from  two  to 
four  hundred  warriors  each,"''  being,  in  all  probability,  the  able- 
bodied  males  (priests  excepted  in  many  cases)  of  one  particular 
"kin."^''  These  lesser  bodies  had  each  their  own  peculiar  "  liv- 
ery," ^1  they  carried  their  own  emblem,  visible,  like  a  banner, 
"  high  above  the  troop,"  and  finally  they  disaggregated  into  frac- 
tions of  about  twenty  men.^^  On  the  eve  of  an  engagement  a 
further  sub-division,  into  groups  of  four  to  six,  took  place,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see. 

Having  thus  sketched,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  division  or  arrange- 
ment of  the  Mexican  forces,  we  have  yet  to  investigate  how,  and 
by  whom,  the  warriors  of  the  tribe  were  commanded,  how  those 
leaders  obtained  their  offices,  and  what  was  the  order  of  their  rank 
and  dignity.     But  here  we  must  premise :  that  no  office  ivhatever, 

many  small  ones,  according  to  the  number  of  idols,  which  they  called  Calpnlteona" 
(fehould  be  '•  Calpulteotzin  ").  But  their  division  into  at  least  seven  such  "  barrios,''  or 
kindled  groups,  existed  already  before  .this  event  (Tezozomoc,  Cap.  I,  p.  G.  Duran. 
Cap.  Ill,  p.  20).  "  Rapport  sur  les  differentes  classes  de  Chefs  de  la  Nouvelle-Espagne,'' 
par  Alonzo  de  Zarita,  French  translation  by  Mr.  Teruanx-compans.  This  important 
anthority,  among  other  statements,  makes  the  striking  remark  :  "  Finally,  what  is  called 
"  in  Xew-Spain  a  calpulli  corresponds  to  what  the  Jews  called  a  tribe  "  (p.  53). 

'6  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XCI,  p.  Itil).  When,  under  the  last  Montezuma,  the  light  against 
Huexotzinco  was  begun  "  Cuanhnoctli  took  charge  to  assemble  together  the  four  lead- 
"  ers  of  the  four  quarters  for  that  the  arxns  might  be  held  in  readiness." 

'"  Anonymous  Conqueror  (p.  371).    Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXIV). 

^"  These  bodies  of  two  to  four  hundred  men  are  those  mentioned  by  Duran  (Cap. 
XIX.  p.  169)  as  ■'  cuadrillas,"  "  escadrones,"  carrying  each  the  "  emblem  "  ("  bandera  ") 
of  its  "quarter"  ("barrio").  In  this  case  he  refers  to  the  "minor  quarters."  See 
note  No.  82,  below. 

^1  "Anonymous  Conqueror;"  also,  Bernal-Diez,  quoted  in  text,  above. 

^■- Anon.  Conqueror  (p.  371),  "ha  ogni  compagnia  il  suo  Alflere  con  la  sua  insigna 
"  inhastata,  en  tal  modo  ligata  sopra  le  spalle,  che  non  gli  da  alcun  distorbo  di  poter 
"  eombattere  ni  far  cioche  vuole,  y  la  porta  cosi  ligata  bene  al  corpo,  che  se  non  fanno 
"del  suo  corpo  pezzi,  non  se  gli  puo  sligare,  ne  torglielamai."  Clavigero  says  (Cap. 
XXI V^,  lib.  VII) :  "The  banners  were  more  like  the  "signi"  of  the  Romans  than  our 
"flags."  The  following  paragraph  of  Duran  makes  it  plain  tliat  they  represented  the 
token  of  each  original  body  of  kindred :  "After  having  eaten,  the  captains  said  to  their 
"people:  behold,  men,  that  being  intermingled  with  the  enemy,  some  of  you  might 
"lose  sight  of  his  squadron,  therefore  Tlacaelel  ordains  that  of  each  quarter  there  shall 
"  be  an  emblem,  carried  high  above  the  troop,  with  the  arms  of  such  quarter  on  it,  and 
"that  all  shall  be  careful  to  rally  around  that  banner  and  flag,  and  that,  besides,  they 
"  should  call  out  the  names  of  their  respective  quarter,  so  as  to  be  known  "  (Cap.  XIX, 
p.  169).  We  have  ample  descriptions  of  the  emblems  of  the  four  quarters  of  Tlaxcal- 
lan.  but  none  of  those  of  Mexico.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  was  a  national  emblem,  or 
central  ensign.  The  statement,  that  the  capture  of  that  central  "  emblem"  decided  the 
fate  of  the  battle,  is  also  very  doubtful,  notwithstanding  Bernal-Diez'  pompous  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  flght  near  Otumpan.  See  hereafter.  It  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to 
note  here  that  tlie  Mexican  sign  for  the  number  twenty  (20,— "  \)ohun\li"')  yv as  a  flag. 
still,  the  name  for  the  latter  was  "  quachpanitl,"  from  "  quachtli,"  mantle,  and  "  pani," 
above. 
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no  Jcind  of  dignity,  ivas,  among  the  Mexicans,  transmissible  by  in- 
heritance. Merit  alone,  on  the  battlefield,  could  promote  to  the  rank 
of  war-chief,  by  inducing  and  influencing  the  elections  held  for  that 
purpose.^  The  civil-chief  ("  Tecuhtli,"  from  '''■Tecul,"  grandfa- 
ther) secured  his  office  through  rigorous  religious  observances  and 
age. ^4  There  was  no  nobility  of  any  kind  at  Mexico,  the  chief  be- 
ing chief  only  as  long  as  he  was  by  his  constituents  deemed  wor- 
thy of  that  position. ^^ 

Above  the  common  warrior  ("  yaoquizqui")  there  were  two 
classes  of  superiors :  the  distinguished  braves,  and  the  war-chiefs 
proper. 

Of  the  distinguished  and  meritorious  braves,  which  had  not, 
however,  attained  the  chieftainship,  we  know  three  different  kinds  : 
the  "fierce  cutters,"  or  "beasts  of  prey"  ("  Tequihua"),  the 
"strong  eagles,"  or  "  old  eagles"  ("  Cuachic,"  or  "  Cuachimec"), 
and  the  "  wandering  arrows"  ("  Otomitl").^^  These  titles  were 
merely  honorific,  and  could  be  obtained  exclusively  through  the 
capture,  in  actual  combat,  of  one  or  more  prisoners.  In  token  of 
these  dignities  the  hair  of  the  head  was  cropped  closely  over  the 
ear  ;  they  wore,  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  the  masks  or  helmets 

63  Anonymous  Conqueror  (p.  371)  "  They  used  to  reward  highly  those  who  distin- 
"  guished  themselves  in  war  by  any  valorous  action,  for  even  if  he  was  the  vilest  slave, 
"  they  made  him  captain  and  lord,  and  gave  to  him  slaves,  and  esteemed  him  so  much, 
"  that  wherever  he  went  they  attended  to  him  and  paid  him  such  regards  as  if  he  had 
"  been  the  chief  himself." 

84  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  caps.  XSXVIII  and  XXXIX).  Ternaux-Compans  ("  Recueil  de 
"Pieces,  etc.,"  "Des  ceremonies  observees  autrefois  par  les  ladiens  lorsqu'ils  faisaicnt 
"un  tecle."  Zurita  ("Eapport,  etc.:"  p.  47).  "The  chiefs  who,  as  we  have  said,  were 
"  called  Tec  Tecutzcin,  or  Teutley,  held  their  office  only  during  life-time."  (p.  49.)  '•  If 
"  one  of  them  died,  the  prince  gave  the  office  to  one  who  had  proven  himself  woi-thy  of 
"  it,  for  the  sons  of  the  deceased  did  not  inherit  of  his  dignity,  imless  they  had  been 
"invested  with  it." 

85  See,  further  on,  the  case  of  the  last  Montezuma. 

86  These  definitions  we  give  for  what  they  may  be  worth,  without  in  the  least  insist- 
ing upon  their  absolute  correctness.  "Tequihua"  may  derive  from  '"nitlatequi,"  to 
cut,  or  from  "tequani,"  wild  beast.  "Cuachic,"  from  "quauhtli,"  eagle,  and  "  chicac- 
tic,"  an  old  man,  or  a  strong  object,  or,  also  (though  this  is  hardly  probable),  "chi- 
malli,"  shield.  "Otomitl"  probably  derives  from  -'N.  otoca,"  to  travel,  and  "mitl," 
arrow.  But  this  was  also  the  name  given  to  the  "  Otomies,"  a  well-known  savage  tribe, 
expert  hunters,  found  scattered  over  Mexico,  among  or  around  the  sedentary  Indians. 
It  looks  strange  for  the  Mexicans  to  give  to  one  of  their  meritorious  braves  the  title 
of  a  wandering  horde,  far  below  the  Mexicans  in  culture.  But  the  Otomies  were  good 
hunters,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  and  it  is  therefore  likely  that  they  were  named 
thus  by  the  Mexicans  themselves,  and  that  their  name  is  not,  as  Mr.  Brasseur  de  Bour- 
bourg  intimates,  derived  from  a  supposed  god,  "Odon,"  or  "Oton"  ("Popol  Vuh," 
Introd.,  pp.  76  and  110).  The  Otomi  word  for  God  was  "aqha,"  theirword  for  man,  "  na 
nyeke"  ("Grammatica  ragiouata  della  Lingua  Otomi,"  of  Count  Piccolomini,  Rome, 
1841,  after  Neve  y  Moliua) . 
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imitating  wild  animals'  heads,  and  sometimes  even  the  skins  of 
those  animals. s^  Their  post  was  in  the  van  of  the  array,  as 
scouts  and  skirmishers,  but  they  also  acted  as  leaders  of  smaller 
bodies,  like  four  to  twenty  men,  and  even  larger  subdivisions,  at 
the  option  of  their  superiors. ^^ 

Neither  of  the  above  three  grades  could  be  obtained  through 
appointment  or  election  ;  every  warrior  became  entitled,  as  soon 
as  he  had  accomplished  certain  feats  in  war,  to  one  or  the  other 
thereof.'^^ 

^'  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XCVI,  p.  171).  After  the  successful  raid  of  the  Mexicans  against 
Tuctepec  (under  the  last  Montezuma)  it  was  found  that  '200  of  the  ''tequihua"  had 
made  prisoners,  and  that  an  equal  number  were  made  "  tequihua."  "ATionymous  Con- 
queror" (p.  373.)  "To  him  who  thus  distinguished  himself  they  made  a  mark,  by  a 
'•peculiar  cut  of  the  hair,  that  he  might  be  known  for  his  deeds,  and  that  everybody 
"  might  see  it,  since  they  did  not  accustom  to  wear  the  head  covered.  Every  time  that 
"  lie  accomplished  another  notable  action  they  put  another  similar  mark  on  him  .  .  ." 
See  also  Torqnemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  V,  p.  543).  Durau  (Cap.  XIX,  p.  1G9)  is  very  pos- 
itive, too.  Clavigero  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  XXIII).  "The  commanders  ....  the  head 
"  was  inserted  in  a  wooden  head  of  a  tiger  or  of  a  snake,  its  mouth  wide  open,  and 
"  with  large  teeth,  to  appear  more  frightful." 

**'Duran  (Cap.  XXXVII,  p.  289).  ''....  Aviendo  puesto  en  delantera  todos 
"los  soldados  viejos  y  senores  y  capitanes  y  todos  aquellos  que  ellos  llamaban  Cua- 
"  chic,  que  eran  una  orden  de  caballeria  que  no  aula  de  voluer  pife  atras  6  morir  .  . 
"  .  ."  Tezozomoc  says  of  the  "Otomies,  Cuachi,  and  Tequihuaques  ....  being 
"  always  leaders  "  ("  siendo  sienipre  delanteros."  Cap.  XXXVIII,  p.  60,  also,  cap.  LVII, 
p.  97).  The  same  author  (Cap.  XXXVIII,  p.  61,  and  cap.  LI,  p.  83)  affirms  that  they  had 
to  care  for  the  freshmen  or  young  braves  (Id.,  Cap.  LXXI,  p.  121).  The  same  (Cap.  LI, 
p.  83)  says :"....  and  you  will,  as  it  is  customary,  place  to  every  five  youths 
"  a  Cuachic,  to  five  others  an  Otomi,  then  again  an  Achcuauhtli,  and  a  Tequihua;  all 
"conquerors."  This  was  done  immediately  before  the  opening  of  the  engagement. 
The  "  Otomitl"  is  also  called  by  Tezozomoc  a  "general"  occasionally,  but  this  merely 
shows  that,  at  the  option  of  the  war-chiefs,  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  warriors  of 
merit  might  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  larger  body  of  men,  though  he  was  always  con- 
sidered as  of  a  lower  rank.  Sahagun  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  VI,  p.  26-1).  "  El  hombre  6  varon 
"fuerte  llamado  Coachic,  tiene  estas  propiedades;  es  el  amparo  y  muralla  de  los  suyoa 
"  etc.,  etc."  Torqnemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XCIX,  p.  565)  calls  the  "  Qnachicque  "  bullies 
("  matasiete"). 

»"  By  this  we  wish  to  say  that  neither  personal  favor  nor  other  prominent  qualities 
could  procure  the  titles  which  we  now  regard,  to  any  one  who  had  not  distinguished 
himself  in  war.  The  titles  were  conferred  immediately  after  the  engagement,  or  after 
the  return  to  Mexico.  Who  conferred  them,  and  what  ceremonies,  aside  from  the  hair- 
cutting  mentioned,  accompanied  the  act,  we  are  unable  to  say.  The  Mexicans  were 
extremely  careful  to  allow  each  man  the  prisoner  he  had  taken,  and  the  "jienalty  for 
"  abstracting  a  captive  to  his  rightful  conqueror  was  death."  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap. 
XXVII,  p.  1.32).  "El  que  llevaba  algun  prisionero,  si  otro  se  lo  hurtaba  de  dia  6  de 
"  noche,  6  tomaba  por  fuerza,  por  el  mismo  caso  moria  como  cosario  ladron  que  se 
"  adjudicaba  y  queria  para  si  el  precio  y  la  honra  del  otro."  The  reason  for  this  vigor- 
ous chastisement  was,  not  only  because  the  original  captor  lost  thereby  his  object  of 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  but  really  more  because  the  thief  stole  away  his  rank  and  title. 

Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  434).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXI).  Both  mention 
three  "military  orders,"  "orders  of  chivalry."  The  latter  calls  them  "achcautin," 
" quauhtin,"  and  "ococelo,"  translating  these  terms  by  "princes,"  "eagles,"  and  "ti- 
gers," respectively.    Acosta  is  not  so  far  from  the  truth  when  he  asserts  that  each  of 
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The  war-chiefs  proper  furnished  the  higlier  commanders  of  the 
Mexicans.  We  meet  with  three  classes  tliereof  in  ascending  or- 
ders. The  chiefs  of  kindred,  or  captains;  also  chief  of  the  ^'■minor 
quarters."  The  chiefs  of  the  great  subdivisions  {principal  quar- 
ters) ;  also  mentioned  as  "  captain-generals."  The  head  war-chief 
of  the  trihe,  or  so-called  "  king."  All  these  chiefs  were  elected^ 
and  their  office  was  not  transmissible  by  inheritance.^^ 

The  captains,  "  commanders  of  the  quarters,"  ^^  teachers  of  the 
young  "  men,"  9'^  properly  called  "elder  brothers  " '^^  {'■Heaclicauh- 
tin"  or  "  achcacauhtin,"  and  "  tiacaues,"  by  corruption),  com- 
manded the  subdivisions  of  two  to  four  hundred  men  each,  com- 


these  subdivisions  liad  its  peculiar  place  of  sitting  in  the  official  house,  or  "  tecpan  " 
(the  "  palace  "  of  the  older  sources.  Tecpan  derives  from  "  tecuhtli,"  chief,  and  ''  pan," 
affixum  denoting  a  place),  since,  at  a  general  council  of  the  tribe  (of  which  this  may 
be  an  indication),  the  different  grades  of  warriors  would  naturally  cluster  together. 
But  the  names  given  to  these  three  "  orders  "  are  erroneous.  "Achcauhtni"  (which,  as 
we  shall  see,  never  meant  2)rinces,  for  which  the  Mexicans  had  no  adequate  word)  was 
the  title  of  a  class  of  war-chiefs  only.  "Quauhtin"  is  the  "Cuachic,"  "  ocelotl"  evi- 
dently the  "tequihua."  But  the  last  two  titles  were  never  used  for  the  higher  grades 
of  warriors  except  in  a  general  way;  "quaulitin-ocelotl"  designated  the  valorous  braves 
in  general  (Torquemada,  Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  362;  lib.  XIV,  cap.  II,  p.  537),  and  cor- 
responds to  the  "daring  eagles,  tigers,  and  lions,"  as  Tezozomoc  often  calls  the  three 
grades  now  under  discussion. 

Torquemada,  who,  notwithstanding  his  unquestionable  credulity,  is  extremely  impor- 
tant on  all  questions  of  Mexican  antiquities,  says  (Lib.  XIV,  cap,  V,  p.  543) :  '•  Los  Cap- 

"itanes  teniau  por  insignia  de  honra  una  labor,  etc.,  etc., guarnecidas,  con 

"pinturas,  e'  insignias,  conforme  cada  uno  havia  mostrado  el  valor,  y  valentia  en  las 
"guen-as,  en  que  se  havia  hallado,  porque  no  sacaba  otra  cosa  del  peligro  de  ellas;  y 
"  asi  como  cosa  ganada,  por  sus  proprias  personas,  las  estimaban  en  mucho."  Every 
one  had  to  gain  his  own  rank,  merit  his  own  title. 

9»  All  these  offices  were  elective,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  prove  it  in  each  particular 
case. 

81  Ternaux-Compans  ("  Recueil  de  pieces  relatives  a  la  conquete  du  Mexique."  Anon- 
ymous MSS.  from  the  Uguina  collection,  headed  "  De  I'ordre  de  succession  observe 
"  par  les  Indiens  relativement  a  leurs  terres  et  de  leurs  territoires  communaux,"  p.  2-25) 
says  :  "  Les  tribunaux  de  ces  officiers  etaient  etablis  dans  la  capitale."  Clavigero  calls 
them  "princes."  Torquemada:  "captain  of  the  guards."  Sahagun  :  "old  men."  Men- 
dieta,  even :  "chief  abbott."  This  very  confusion  shows  that  neither  of  them  paid 
much  attention  to  the  subject,  since  Sahagun  also  calls  the  ••tiacauh"  (which  is  the 
same  as  •■  achcacauhtin  ")  "  el  hombre  valiente  "  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  VI,  p.  203),  and  Torque- 
mada the  "  achcauhtli,"  "  alguacil  maior."  Tezozomoc  alone  is  consistent  with  himself, 
in  mentioning  the  "  achcacauhtin,"  frequently,  as  leaders  in  the  fight,  commanding  the 
three  grades  of  distinguished  braves  (Cap.  XXXVIII).  He  is  confirmed  by  Molina  (I, 
p.  25),  who  translates  "  teachcauhtin  "  as  "  capitan  de  gente."  Tezozomoc  further  calls 
them:  "principals,  masters  at  arms,  and  of  doctrine  and  example"  (Cap.  XXXVIII, 
p.  61),  "chiefs  of  the  quarters,  masters  of  the  youth"  (Cap.  LVII), 

s2 Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXVIII  and  cap.  LVII). 

S3  Molina  (II,  p.  113),  "  tiachcauh,"— "  hermano  mayor,  y  persona,  o  cosa  aventajada, 
"mayor,  y  mas  excelente  que  otra."  Zurita  ("  Rapport,"  p.  60)  calls  the  "  chiefs  of  the 
calpullis"  major  parents  ("pariente  mayor").  This  corresponds  with  the  definition 
of  Molina. 
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posed,9'*  as  we  have  seen,  of  "  the  able-bodied  men  (priests  ex- 
cepted) of  one  particular  group  of  kindred ;"  said  group  forming 
a  sub-division  of  the  four  principal  quarters  of  Mexico.  Besides 
leading  their  files  in  combat,  it  was  their  duty  when  at  home,  to 
instruct  the  youth  of  their  section  in  the  use  and  practice  of  arms. 
They  held  their  office  for  life,  or  as  long  as  they  gave  satisfac- 
tion.95 

As  an  exterior  token  of  their  rank  the  "captains"  wore  large 
ear-rings  and  lip-pendants  of  richer  material  than  their  predeces- 
sors, and  carried  rods  or  staffs  in  their  hands  when  on  dut3^96 

A  certain  number  of  these  captains,  corresponding  to  the  "  mi- 
nor quarters"  or  groups  of  kindred  contained  in  the  principal 
quarter  to  which  they  belonged,  were  under  the  direction  of  the 
war-chief,  or  as  the  Spanish  authors  call  him,  the  "  captain-gene- 
ral" of  that  largest  subdivision  of  the  tribe.  There  were  conse- 
quently four  chiefs  of  that  rank  at  Mexico,^'''  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  fifth  one  was  added  to  them  not  long  before  the  conquest, 
to  command  the  warriors  of  Tiatilulco.^^ 

Beyond  the  mere  facts  of  their  existence,  of  their  being  always 
elected  for  life-time,  and  a  strong  supposition  that  their  titles  are 
given  by  all  authorities,  without  stating  it  positively,  however, 
little  is  known  unfortunately,  about  these  chieftains. ^^     They  were 

"^Sahagun  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  VI,  p.  2(54).  "El  maestro  de  campo  o  capitan  es  de  esta 
"calidad,  que  para  mostrar  su  oflcio  trae  coleta  cabellos  que  cuelga  atras,  y  bezote  y 
"  oregeras,  j'  trae  siempre  siis  armas  consigo."    (The  latter  is  doubtful,  at  least.) 

"^Duran  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  21G).  In  regard  to  their  eligibility,  see  Ternaux-Compans 
("Reciieil  de  Pieces,"  "De  I'ordre  de  succession,"  p.  225), '' 11  n'y  avait  pas  d'autres 
Elections  d'offlciers."  Although  untrue  in  regard  to  the  "other  officers."  Zurita 
("  Rapport,"  p.  61).    "  The  election  takes  place  among  themselves." 

'^Durau  (Cap.  XIX,  p.  169),  "luego  salieron  los  viejos  que  tenian  oficios  de  ordeuar 
"  la  gente  de  guerra,  que  eran  como  maestres  de  campo,  con  sus  bastones  en  las  manos 
"  y  Unas  cintas  apretadas  a  la  caue9a  y  unas  oregeras  de  concha,  largas,  y  nnas  besotes 
"  en  los  labios,  muy  bien  armados,  y  empegaron  a  componer  la  gente."  Also,  Sahagua 
(Lib.  IX,  cap.  VI,  p.  261). 

»■' Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XCI,  p.  161):  "Cnauhnoctli  took  charge  to  assemble  together 
"  the  four  leaders  of  the  four  quarters,  for  tliat  the  arms  might  be  ready."  The  origin 
of  tliese  four  titles  and  dignities  dates  back  to  the  successful  foray  against  Cuyuacan 
(under  Itzcoatl);  at  least,  then  they  are  first  mentioned  (Tezozomoc:  Cap.  XV,  p.  24, 
and  Duran :  Cap.  XI,  p.  97).  As  members  of  the  council  of  chiefs,  they  appear,  how- 
ever, always  as  "  principal  cliiefs  "  only.  Tezozomoc  being  the  only  one  wlio,  to  our 
knowledge,  speaks  of  the  "  leaders  of  the  four  quarters  "  ("  cuatro  caudiUos  de  los 
cuatro  barrios"). 

""  Torquemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  LXX,  p.  499)  speaks  of  "  Itzquauhtin,  seiior  de  Tlati- 
lulco,"  as  companion  of  Montezuma  during  the  latter's  captivity  among  the  Span- 
iards.   He  copies  from  Sahagun  (Lib.  XII). 

*"  It  is  a  very  singular  fact  that  the  offices  of  these  four  principal  war-chiefs  should 
have  attracted  so  little  attention,  but  we  may  account  for  it  by  the  prevailing  assump- 
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members  of  the  chief  council, ^^"^  and  we  suggest  their  titles  to  have 
been,  respectively:  "cutter  of  men"  ("Tlacateccatl"),  "man  of 
the  house  of  darts"  ("Tlacochcalcatl"),  "  blood-shedder "  ("Ez- 
huahuacatl"),  and  "chief  of  the  eagle  and  tuna"  ("Cuauhnoch- 
tecuhtli,"  or,  abbreviated,  "  Cuauhnochtli").^"^     We  have  no  iu- 

tion  of  the  existence  of  feudal  institutions  in  Mexico.  The  divisions  were  treated  as 
geo^apliical  sections  only,  the  sub-divisions  by  kin  were  overlooked,  and  little  impor- 
tance was  attached  to  the  fact  that  every  oilice  was  filled  by  election  only,  and  never 
by  appointment.  Thus,  says  Duran  (Cap.  XI,  p.  103),  "  ....  y  asi  electo  uno  destos 
"cuatro,  luego  ponian  otro  en  su  higar."  Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  441):  "Des- 
"pues  del  rey  era  el  gi-ado  de  los  quatro  como  principes  electores,  los  quales  despues 
"  de  eligido  el  Rey,  tambien  ellos  eran  eligidos  y  de  ordinario  eran  hermanos  o'  parien- 
"tos  muy  cercanos  del  Rey."  Clavigero  says  positively  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXI):  "The 
"highest  military  dignity  was  that  of  commanding  general  of  the  army.  There  were 
"  four  difierent  classes  of  generals,  among  which  the  Tlacochcalcatl  had  the  highest 
"rank.  Each  class  had  its  particular  tokens,  but  we  are  unable  to  determine  how  far 
"  the  three  other  classes  were  subordinate  to  the  first.  Neither  can  we  give  their  names, 
"  since  the  authors  differ  with  eacli  other  on  the  subject.  To  the  generals  succeeded 
"  the  captains,  each  of  which  commanded  a  certain  number  of  soldiers."  See,  besides, 
note  below. 

i""  Duran  (Cap.  XI,  p.  103),  after  naming  the  four  grades,  or  rather  dignities,  pro- 
ceeds: "A  estos  quatro  sehores  y  ditados,  despues  de  eletos  principes  los  hacian  del 
*'consejo  real  como  presidentes  y  oydores  del  consejo  supremo,  sin  parecer  de  los 
"  quales  nenguna  cosa  se  aula  de  hacer."    Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  441). 

101 .1  Tlacochcalcatl,"  from  "  Tlacochtli,"  dai-t,  "  calli,"  house,  "  tlacatl,"  man.  "Tla- 
cateccatl,"—  "tlacatl,^'  man,  "tequi,"  to  cut  or  carve.  " Ezhuahuacatl,"  — "  eztli," 
blood,  "uauana,"  to  scratch,  "tlacatl,"  man.  " Cuauhnochtecuhtli,"  —  "cuauhtli," 
eagle,  "  nochtli,"  tuna,  "tecuhtli,"  chief.  Tliese  four  titles,  as  pertaining  to  the  four 
principal  Mexican  chiefs,  are  given  by  Duran  (Cap.  XI,  p.  102).  Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap. 
XXV,  p.  441).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XV,  p.  24),  and  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IL  cap.  XIX,  p. 
75),  who  copies,  evidently,  Acosta.  Tezozomoc  says:  "All  these  were  like  principal 
"  caciques  and  titularies  ('  seuores  de  titulo ')  in  tlie  government  and  command  of  the 
"Mexican  tribe,  and  after  them  come  the  Tiacanes,  valorous  soldiers,  surnamed  cap- 
tains, in  their  order;  .  .  .  ."  But  all  those  authors  substitute  "  Tlillancalqui,"  in 
place  of '■Cuauhnochtli."  Nevertheless,  we  have  ventured  to  accept  "  Cuauhnochtli," 
since  "  Tlillancalqui "  (from  "Tliltic,"  black  object,  "  tlan,"  affixum  denoting  place, 
and  "  tlacatl,"  man),  man  of  the  black  place  or  black  house,  denotes  a  civil  mid  religious 
office,  and  not  a  warrior  proper.  Duran  says  :  "  We  must  know  that  there  was  an  idol 
"  of  blackness,  and  that  of  this  idol,  and  of  his  house,  came  forth  the  title  for  this 
"  chief."  Acosta  aflirms  positively  that  the  tliree  first  named  titles  were  "  those  of  war- 
riors "("eran  de  guerreros").  On  tlie  otlier  hand,  "Cuauhnochtli"  is  frequently  men- 
tioned, both  by  Tezozomoc  and  by  Duran,  as  "  captain-general,"  and  the  bishop  of 
Santo  Domingo.  Ramirez  de  Fueuleal,  in  his  letter  to  Charles  V,  dated  Mexico,  3  Nov., 
1532,  says:  "An  officer,  called  Guamuchil,  fills  the  ofiice  of  'alguacil  maior'"  (Coll. 
Ternaux-Compans :  "  Recueil  de  Pie9es  relatives  a  la  conquete  du  Mexique,"  p.  249). 
Torquemada,  also,  after  calling  "Cuauhnoctli"  a  "judge,"  calls  him  subsequently  a 
chief  executioner  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  pp.  353  and  354).  Finally,  Tezozomoc  (Cap. 
XXXVI,  p.  57),  after  enumerating  the  principal  chieftains  of  Mexico,  "three  of  which, 
"  Cuauhnoctli,  Tlacatecatl,  and  Tlacochcalcatl,  called  Chachi  as  mucli  as  any  of  the 
"  others,  and  who,  for  their  high  valor,  had  their  hair  bound  behind  the  occiput  with 
"  red  leather." 

The  "Chachi"  of  Tezozomoc  are  identical  with  the  "Quachictin"  of  Torquemada 
(Lib.  XIV,  cap.  V,  p.  543),  "  and  one  of  the  highest  degrees  and  honors  which  could  be 
"  attained  was  to  be  allowed  to  tie  the  hair,  being  the  token  of  great  captain,  and  these 
"  were  called  Quachictin,  which  was  the  most  honorific  title  given  to  captains,  a  title  held 
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formation  regarding  the  title  of  the  principal  war-chief  of  Tlati- 
hilco,  the  names  given  occasionally  being  personal. ^"2 

The  distinctive  mark  of  these  chieftains  consisted  in  having  the 
hair  tied  behind  or  above  the  occipnt  with  a  strap  of  red  leather ; 

"by  few  only."  "Cuauhnoctli,"  therefore,  being  "Chachi,"  or  "Quachictin,"  whereas 
"  Tlillancalqiii "  is?  but  a  civil  or  religious  chief,  as  it  is  furthermore  sliowu  by  his  being 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  Cortes,  to  the  coast  (Tezozomoc,  Cap.  CVII,  p.  191).  I  have  ven- 
tured to  substitute  tlie  former  as  one  of  the  four  war-chiefs,  each  commanding  tlie  war- 
riors of  one  of  the  four  great  quarters  of  Mexico.  It  may  be  objected  tliat,  aside  from 
Tezozomoc,  I  have  not  adduced  any  other  direct  proof  of  the  actual  existence  of  these 
four  chieftains.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  probable  reason  why  they  are  not  men- 
tioned as  sucli  by  the  sources  of  Mexican  aboriginal  history.  Their  true  position,  the 
nature  of  their  office  was  simply  ovei-looked.  But  we  know  that  the  tribe  of  Mexico 
had  divided  into  four  quarters ;  we  know,  further,  that  not  only  in  Mexico,  but  all  over 
Central  America,  tliis  same  division  existed,  for  civil  as  well  as  for  military  purposes. 
Each  of  these  four  gi-eat  sections  must  have  had,  tlierefore,  its  civil,  and  its  military 
head,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  admit,  that  those  heads  were  tlie  most  distinguished  war- 
riors of  the  tribe,  since  merit,  and  not  descendancy  or  wealth,  Q\\iii\e<\  alone  to  promotion 
in  rank  and  office.  Therefore  the  military  chiefs  of  the  four  ([uarters  must  have  been 
the  four  "  chachi "  of  Mexico.  On  the  other  hand,  those  four  dignities  were  each  elec- 
tive, and  not  filled  by  appointment.  But,  for  an  election,  there  must  be  electors,  and  a 
constituency.  We  know  that  the  "  captains  were  elected  (by  the  kin  which  they  should 
"  command)",  and  it  is  but  logical  to  admit  that  the  four  greatest  military  chiefs  of  the 
tribe  were  elected  to  command  its  four  greatest  subdivisions.  Therefore,  again,  the 
"chachi"  of  Tezozomoc  must  have  been  the  military  chiefs  of  the  four  quarters  of 
Mexico.  Besides,  we  may  ask:  Why /(?«?•  chiefs,  and  not  any  other  number?  if  not 
that  these  four  principal  chieftains  corresponded  to,  and  actually  represented,  a  like 
number  of  greatest  fractions  of  the  whole  tribe. 

If  the  older  authors  observe  a  certain  uniformity  in  their  enumeration  of  these  four 
chiefs,  always  beginning  with  the  "  Tlacochcalcatl,"  we  must  not  infer  from  it  that  one 
or  the  other  of  the  four  was  inferior  or  superior  to  the  others.  They  were  all  alike  in 
rank,  although  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXI)  places  the  "  Tlacochcalcatl "  above  the 
others.  The  very  confusion  among  some  of  the  statements  shows  that  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  their  assertions  in  that  respect.  (Compare,  for  inst. :  Torquemada,  Lib. 
II,  cap.  LXII,  p.  185,  with  cap.  LXV,  p.  189,  and  lib.  IV,  cap.  13,  p.  379.)  It  results  from 
all  these  statements;  but  especially  from  the  positive  and  consistent  assertions  of  Te- 
zozomoc, that  while  the  four  were  equal  in  rank,  it  still  sometimes  happened  that  one 
or  the  other,  from  age  or  experience,  took  the  superior  command  according  to  emer- 
gency. Their  influence  was  even  decisive,  sometimes,  with  the  head  ^ar-chief  of 
Mexico  himself.  See  tlie  part  played  by  "Tlacochcalcatl"  in  the  attack  npon  Tlati- 
lulco  (Tezozomoc,  Cap.  XLV,  p.  73),  and  the  resolute  action  of  '•  Tlacateccatl"  in  the 
battle  against  the  Tarasca  of  Miclihuacan,  which  occurred  in  1477,  when  he  compelled 
Axayaca  to  retreat  before  the  victorious  enemy  (Tezozomoc,  Cap.  LII,  p.  81).  Also, 
the  assertion  of  Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV),  "without  whose  consent  he  could  do 
nothing." 

i"2  " Itzquauhtin "  is  mentioned  by  Torquemada  (Vol.  IV).  This  would  be  "eagle 
of  obsidian,"  or  "  flint-eagle."  AVe  must  always  distinguish  personal  names  from  ti- 
tles. In  most  cases  only  tlie  latter  were  given,  and  the  presumption  therefore  arises 
that  the  title  took  the  2ilcice  of  the  name.  Says  my  friend  Sr.  J.  M.  Melgar  y  Serrano,  of 
Vera  Cruz :  "  Creo  deber  aconsejar  a  V  no  tome  como  nombres  de  las  personas  muchas 
"de  las  palabras  con  que  estaban  designadas,  pues  eran  el  que  se  los  daban  el  titulo 
"  del  cargo  cxue  tenian."    (Letter  under  date  of  26  January,  1875.) 
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a  distinction  reserved  exclusively  for  them  and  for  the  head  war- 
chiefs  of  the  Mexican  tribe. ^'^^ 

Highest  in  militar}'  command,  as  head  war-chief  of  the  Mexican 
tribe,  was  the  "chief  of  men"  ("  Tlaca-tecuhtli"),!''^  represented 
to  us  as  the  king  or  emperor  ^'^^  of  Mexico.  But  he  was  neither  a 
monarch  nor  an  autocrat,  nor  a  despot.  Elected  out  of  a  certain 
kin  or  descendancj^  ^06  for  life,  but  upon  the  condition  of  good  be- 
haviour, he  could  be  deposed  and  degraded,  should  he  incur  the 

"3  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXVI,  p.  57).  Torqnemacla  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  V,  p.  543).  Acos- 
ta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  434).  "Los  mas  preeminentes  destos  eran,  los  que  tenian 
"  atada  la  corona  del  cabello  con  una  cinta  colorada,  y  un  ijluniaje  rico,  del  qiial  ool- 
"gauanunos  ramales  hazia  las  espaldas  con  unas  borlas  del  mismo  al  cabo;  estas 
"  borlas  eran  tantas  en  nuniero,  quantas  bazaiias  auia  liecho.  Desta  orden  de  Canalle- 
"ros  era  el  niismo  Rey  tambien,  y  asi  se  hallaba  pintado,  con  esto  genero  de  plumajes, 
"  y  en  Chapultepec,  donde  estan  Moteguma  y  su  hijo  esculpidos  en  uuas  penas  que  son 
"dever,  .  .  •.  ."  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXI)  condenses  the  statement  of  Acosta 
only.  Humboldt  ("Vues  des  Cordilleres,  etc.,"  Vol.  I) :  ''il  (Montezuma)  a  los  cheveux 
"  reunis  au  sommet  de  la  tete,  et  lies  avec  un  rubau  rouge,  distinction  militaire  des  prin- 
"  ces  et  des  capitaines  les  plus  vaiUants."  The  figure  is  from  the  "Codex  anonymous," 
of  the  Vatican. 

'"■*  This  title  is  given  by  Tezozomoc,  and  also  by  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal,  in  Ternaux- 
Compans  ("  Recueil  de  pieces,"  p.  247):  "Mutizuma  portait  le  nom  de  'tacatecli,' 
"■'tetuan,' 'jutlacal.' "  It  is  easy  to  discern  "  tlacatecuhtli,"  and  "tlatoaui," — of  the 
latter  title  we  shall  hereafter  speak.  Also :  "  II  existe  parmi  eux  uue  espece  de  chef  a 
"  qui  ils  donnent  le  nom  de  tacatecle  on  tlatuan." 

105  rphe  Mexican  language  has  no  word  for  emperor  (Molina  I,  p.  51).  But  Tezozo* 
moc  renders  the  expression  "  cemanahuac  tlatoaui''  by  "  emperor  of  the  Tvorld."  It 
signifies,  however,  simply  "  speaker  for  what  dwells  near  the  water." 

106  xhe  question  of  succession  in  office  among  the  Mexicans  is  a  very  difficult  one. 
Still,  it  certainly  never  descended  from  father  to  son,  but  was  always  transmitted  by 
election,  either  to  a  brother  or  to  a  nephew  of  the  former  incumbent.  The  manner  of 
electing  the  "Tlaca-tecuhtli"  of  Mexico  is  very  fully  described  by  Sahagun:  ""When 
"  the  king  or  lord  died,  all  the  senators,  called  Tecutlatoques,  and  the  old  men  of  the 
"  tribe,  called  Achcacauhti,  and  also  the  captains  and  old  warriors,  called  Yautequioa- 
"  ques,  and  other  prominent  captains  in  warlike  matters,  and  also  the  satraps  (priests), 
"called  Tlenamacaque  and  Papaoaqui,  —  all  these  assembled  in  the  royal  houses. 
"There  they  deliberated  and  determined  upon  who  had  to  be  lord,  and  chose  one  of 
"  the  most  noble  of  the  descendancy  (lineage)  of  the  past  lords,  who  would  be  a  val- 
"iant  man,  experienced  in  warlike  matters,  daring  and  brave,  who  should  not  drink 
"  wine,  should  be  prudent  and  wise,  raised  in  the  Calniecac,  a  good  speaker,  of  good 
"understanding,  esteemed  and  loving.  When  they  agreed  upon  one,  they  at  once  noni- 
"  inated  him  as  lord,  but  this  election  was  not  made  by  ballot  or  votes,  but,  all  coufer- 
"  ring  together,  they  at  last  agreed  upon  the  man."  Duran  (Cap.  XI,  p.  103),  speaking 
of  the  four  war-chiefs :  "y  muerto  el  rey,  de  aquellos  auia  de  ser  electo  Rey  y  no  de  otros, 
"  y  tampoco  podian  ser  puestos  en  este  cargo  y  ditados  sino  eran  hijos  ii  hermanos  de 
"reyes;  ....  nunca  heredaron  los  hijos,  por  via  de  herencia,  los  ditados  ni  los 
"  seiiorios,  sino  por  election."  "  Y  asi  nunca  salia  de  aquella  geueracion  aquel  ditado 
"  y  seiiorio,  eligiendolos  poco  a  poco."  Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  431)  :  "  Lo  pri- 
"mero  en  que  parece  auer  sido  muy  politico  el  govierno  de  Mexicanos,  es  en  el  orden 
"  que  tenian,  y  guardauau  inviolablemente  de  eligir  Rey."  Whether  we  are  authorized 
to  go  any  further  than  to  say  that  the  Tlacatecuhtli  had  to  belong  to  a  certain  kin,  is 
very  doubtful. 
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displeasure  of  tlie  tribe. ^''■''  He  was  but  the  commander-in-cliief 
of  the  Mexican  warriors  ;  an  office  which,  among  a  nation  so  es- 
sentially warlike,  was  of  the  highest  importance  and  rank,  and 
which  might  have  procured  to  the  incumbent  an  influence  tending 
to  impair  the  freedom  of  its  institutions.  But  there  was  a  whole- 
some check  placed  upon  such  encroachments  by  the  commanding 
war-chief,  through  the  election  of  an  associate,  which  carried  the 
singular  and  strange  title  of  "  snake-woman,"  or  "female-snake" 
("  Cihua-cohuatl")  and  who,  while  being  more  of  a  civil  chieftain, 
still  alternated  with  him  in  command,  as  emergency  required. ^°^ 
Through  this  arrangement,  the  tribe  of  Mexico  became  always 
provided  with  at  least  one  military  head,  and  if  the  "  chief  of  men" 
was  out  leading  a  foray,  the  "  Cihua-cohuatl"  remained  at  the  pue- 
blo, or  vice-versa.  The  chief  command  of  a  campaign,  could,  be- 
sides, be  delegated  by  them  to  a  subordinate  leader. ^^^ 

We  know  too  little  of  the  office  of  "  Cihua-cohuatl "  to  enter 
into  anj^  details  regarding  it.  The  "  chief  of  men,"  however,  has 
become  famous  in  history  through  the  last  three  incumbents  of 
the  office, ^1"  It  required  an  extraordinary  man,  among  the  tribe, 
to  fill  it.  He  was  to  be  "an  earnest  and  sober  man"  (sa3^s  Saha- 
gun),  "wise,  affable,  and  a  fluent  speaker."  But  especially  was 
he  required  to  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  warriors,  who  had 
given  proofs  of  undaunted  bravery,  ability,  and  of  great  circum- 

^f"  Montezuma  was  deposed  during  his  life-time,  and  Cuitlahua  was  appointed  his 
successor.  Bernal-Diez  (Vedia  11,  p.  13'2,  cap.  CXXVI):  when  they  spoke  to  Monte- 
zuma they  said :  "Hacemosos  saber  que  ya  hemos  levantado  a  un  vuestro  primo  por 
"  senor,  .  .  .  ,  y  alii  le  nombro  como  se  llamaba,  que  se  decia  Coadlauaca,  seiior 
"  de  Iztapalapa,  que  no  fu6  Guatemuz,  el  cual  desde  a  dos  meses  fue  seiior."  Cortes 
(Note  2  to  "  Segunda  Relacion,"  p.  4'2,  Vedia  I) :  "Los  ludios  le  mataron  por  cobarde." 
Torquemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  LXVIII,  p.  494,  and  cap.  LXX,  p.  497),  Herrera  (Dec.  II, 
lib.  X,  cap.  X.  p.  267). 

108  The  "Cihua-cohuatl"  (from  "cihuatl,"  woman,  and  "  cohuatl,"  shake)  is  va- 
riously designated  as  "  vice-roy,"  "  captain-general,"  "  supreme  judge,"  "  coadjutor  of 
the  king,"  "  secoud  king."  He  was  a  warrior,  too,  and  during  the  siege  officiated  as 
commander  in  chief,  together  with  Quauhtemotzin.  It  results  from  the  statement 
of  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  352)  that  he  was  equal  to  the  so-called  "king." 
Wliat  the  exact  functions  of  this  office  were,  it  is  not  here  the  place  to  discuss;  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  essay,  to  determine  that  there  were,  in  all  likelihood, 
two  head-chiefs  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  or  two  principal  war-chiefs,  like  those  of  the 
Iroquois.    The  "  Cihuacohuatl,"  according  to  Tezozomoc,  was  also  elective. 

109  Thus  we  see,  sometimes  "  Tlacochcalcatl,"  then  again  "  Tlacateccatl,"  and 
"  Cuauhnoctli,"  made  commanders-in-chief. 

11" These  were:  Montezuma  II  (Motecuhzuma  Xocoyotzin),  Cuitlahuatzin,  and 
Quauhtemotzin. 
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spection.m  Therefore,  he  was  always  one  of  the  four  great  war- 
cliiefs  of  the  quarters  ^^-  previous  to  his  election,  and  his  war-dress 
differed  in  fact  but  little  from  that  of  the  latter.  As  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  he  wore  the  hair  bound  up  behind  the  occiput  with 
red  leather,  and  on  his  helmet  or  on  the  bare  head  a  towering  bush 
of  green  feathers. ^^^  A  long  and  wide  mantle  covered  his  armour, 
which  was  otherwise  similar  to  that  of  the  other  chiefs. ^^^  But 
his  ear-rings  of  gold,ii^  and  the  green  stone-pendant  from  the 
bridge  of  his  nose,^^'^  the  golden  lip-ring, ii^  his  wristbands  of 
featherwork  and  leather, ^^^  the  upper-arm-bands  of  gold,^!^  the 

m  Sahagun  (Historia  Universal,  Lib.  II,  cap.  VI,  p.  264) :  "EI  capitan  general  tiene 
"  por  su  oflcio,  mandar  en  la  bataUa,  y  dar  orden  y  manera  para  efectuarla,  y  concertar 
"los  escuadrones,  teniendose  por  graiide  aguila  y  leon,  y  presumiendo  de  ser  victo- 
"rioso  por  los  biienos  aderezos  con  que  va  adornado  a  la  guerra  a  manera  de  aguila,  y 
"  dando  a  entender  que  su  oflcio  es  morir  en  la  guerra  por  los  Suyos."  Acosta  (Lib. 
VI,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  431):  '-Ordinarily  they  elected  young  men  for  their  kings,  because 
''the  kings  ahvays  went  to  war,  and  it  was  almost  the  principal  object  of  this  office; 
"  therefore  they  looked  to  their  being  proper  to  military  duty,  and  fond  of  it,  also." 
Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap,  XXVII,  p,  rW) :  "  Tenian  estos  naturales  en  mucho  cuando  su 
"  seiior  era  ezforzado  y  valiente,  porque  tenieudo  tal  sefior  capitau.  salian  con  mucho 
"  animo  a  la  guerra."  (Idem)  "  Demas  de  esto,  tenian  respeto  entre  los  hijos'  a  aquel 
"  que  en  las  guerras  se  habia  mostrado  animoso,  y  a  este  elegian."  Torquemada  (Lib. 
XI,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  357). 

"2Duran(Cap.  XI,  p.  103):  "A  estos  quati-o  sefiores  y  ditados,  despues  de  eletos 
"  principes  los  hacian  del  consejo  real  como  presidentes  y  oydores  del  consejo  supremo, 
"  sin  parecer  de  los  quales  nenguna  cosa  se  aula  de  hacer,  y  muerto  el  rey,  de  aquellos 
auia  de  ser  electo  Rey  y  no  de  otros."  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXV,  p.  441) :  "Todos 
'•  estos  ditados  eran  del  consejo  supremo,  .  .  .  .  ;  y  muerto  el  Rey,  auia  de  ser 
"  eligido  por  Rey,  hombre  que  tuuiesse  alguu  ditado  destos  quatro." 

113  This  distinction  was  worn  by  the  Indian  chiefs  of  Mexico  at  least  twenty  years 
after  the  conquest.  See,  in  Vol.  II,  of  Sr.  Icazbalceta's  "Colleccion  de  Documentos : " 
"  Relacion  de  la  Jornada  que  hizo  Don  Francisco  de  Sandoval  Acazitli,  Cacique  y  Sefior 
"  natural  que  fue  del  pueblo  de  Tlalmanalco,  Provincia  de  Chalco,  con  el  Sefior  Visorey 
"Don  Antonia  de  Mendoza,  etc.,  etc."  (in  1.541).  "Don  Francisco  Acazitli  llevd  por 
"  divisa  y  armas  cuando  fue  a  la  guerra  de  los  chichimecas,  una  calavera  de  plumeria 
"  con  sus  penachos  verdes,  una  rodela  de  lo  mismo,  y  en  ella  un  bezote  de  oro  retor- 
"cido,  con  su  espada  y  su  ichcahuipil,  y  vestido  con  un  jubon  Colorado,  y  sus  zara- 
"  giielles,  zapatos  y  borceguies,  y  un  sombrero  blauco,  y  un  pannelo  grande  con  que 
"  se  amarraba  la  cabeza,  y  un  collar  de  pedrcria  con  dos  cadenas"  (p.  307).  (Idem,  p. 
255)  "  Relacion  de  la  Entrada  de  Kufio  de  Guzman,"  by  Garcia  del  Pilar.  '•  Y  viendose 
"  asi  los  sefiores  destas  comarcas,  que  eran  Tapiezuela,  sefior  desta  cibdad,  y  el  sefior 
"  de  Tatelulco,  y  el  de  Guaxucingo,  y  el  de  Tascaltectle,  y  otros  muchos  sefiores  y  prin- 
"  cipales  destas  comarcas,  le  fueron  a  rogar  y  suplicar,  ....  que  se  sirviese  de 
"  todas  sus  divisas  que  eran  de  oro  y  de  plumas  verdes  muy  galanas,  .  .  .  ."  Also 
(Relacion  de  Acazitli,  p.  311.    "con  su  divisa  de  quetzalpatzatli  de  plumeria  verde"). 

114  Duran  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  21.5). 

115  "nacochtli"  (Molina,  I.  p.  91). 

11""  Yacaxiuitl,"  from  "Yacatl,"  nose,  "xiuitl,"  turquoise,  or  fine  green  stone  in 
general. 

11'  "  tentetl,"  from  "  tentli,"  lips,  and  "  tetl,"  stone. 

118  "  matzopetzli "  (Molina,  II,  p.  54),  "  bragaletc." 

1"  "  matemecatl,"  "  brajalete  de  oro,  o  cosa  semejante  "  (Molina,  II,  p.  53), 
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golden  tubes  enclosing  his  ankles, ^"^^ —  the}^  "were  all  of  a  more 
elaborate  workmanship,  and  onl}'  he  and  the  "Cihua-cohuatl"  were 
entitled  to  wear  them  thus.^-^ 

But  the  distinctive  mark  of  either  of  them  on  the  field  of  battle 
■was  a  long  tress  or  braid  of  feather  work  (the  "  Quachiatli")  hang- 
ing down  from  the  occiput  to  the  waist  or  girdle. ^'^'^  Besides,  they 
carried  a  small  drum,  on  which  they  gave  signals  to  their  meu.^~^ 

A  very  fair  representation  of  this  costume,  especially  of  the 
characteristic  headdress,  is  found  at  Palenque,  in  the  beautiful  fig- 
ures on  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  "  altar,"  and  "  tablet  of  the  cross." 
These  tablets  and  figures  show,  in  dress,  such  a  striking  analogy 
with  what  we  know  of  the  military  accoutrements  of  the  Mexicans, 
that  it  is  a  strong  approach  to  identity. ^■^'* 

1^"  "  Cozcatl,"  or  "  cozcapetlatl,"  or  "  cozehuatl."  "  Cozcatl"  is  a  jewel,  or  a  chain, 
or  a  collar,  hung  -wiUi  precious  stones. 

121  The  "king"  and  the  "  cihuacohuatl "  both  wore  the  same  dress  and  ornaments. 
Duran  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  215) :  '•  Ordeuose  qvie  solo  el  rey  y  su  coadjutor  Tlacaclel  pudieseu 
"  traer  yapatos  en  la  casa  Real "  (p.  21G).  "  Iten,  que  solo  el  rey,  y  los  reyes  de  las  pro- 
"  vincias  y  grandes  senores  pudiesen  usar  de  braealetes  de  oro  y  de  calcetas  de  oro  en 
"  las  gargantas  de  los  pi<5s,  y  ponerse  en  los  pies  cascabeles  de  oro  a  pies  y  guirnaldas 
"y  cintas  de  oro  a'  la  caue9a  con  plumeria."  Every  Mexican  tribe  had  this  duality  of 
the  chief  military  office,  as  Tezozomoc  distinctly  states.  Besides,  it  appears  also  dis- 
tinctly in  Central  America.  The  "  Popol-Vuh  "  mentions  '•  Hun-Came  "  and  "  Vukub- 
Came"  as  the  two  chiefs  of  "Xibalba."  (Part  11,  cap.  I,  p.  173)  "Then  they  all  took 
"advice  together,  and  these:  'Hau-Came'  and  '  Vucub-Came,'  are  the  chief  judges." 
(Also,  Cap.  LXII.)  See  Hen-era  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XVIII,  p.  Ul.)  A  similar  dual- 
ity was  found  among  the  Itzaes  inhabiting  Lake  Peten,  wlien  they  were  conquered  by 
Ursua,  in  1698.  "  Canek  "  and  "  Quincanek  "  were  the  titles  of  the  two  chiefs.  They 
called  each  other  cousins.  ("  Historia  de  la  conquista  de  la  provincia  de  el  Itza,  re- 
"  duccion  y  progresses  de  la  de  el  Lacandon,  etc.,  etc.,"  by  Juan  de  Villagutierre  Soto- 
mayor,  Madrid,  1701.) 

152  The  term  "Quachiatli"  is  from  Torquemada  {Lib.  XIV,  cap.  V,  p.  .543).  Molina 
has  no  mention  of  this  word.  Clavigero  describes  it,  without  giving  a  name,  as  "a  very 
"subtle  piece  of  featherwork,  hanging  down  the  entire  back"  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXII). 
See,  also,  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXVI,  p.  129). 

1-3  Clavigero  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XVIII).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXVI,  p.  129).  Meudieta 
(Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  130).  Duran  (Cap.  XXXV)  p.  277:  "  y  yondo  el  rey  Axayacatl 
"  vitorioso  tocando  un  tambor  de  oro  que  a  las  espaldas  llevaba,  lo  qual  se  usaba 
"  quando  iba  en  alcence."  (Idem,  Cap.  XLVI,  p.  372)  "  y  a  las  espaldas  uu  atambor  de 
"  oro,  con  que  los  reyes  hazian  seiial  al  arremeter  y  en  el  retirar,  de  suerte  que  los  reyes 
"  Servian  de  atambor,  6  sus  generales,  los  quales  tocauan  al  arma  y  a  recoger  de  los 
"  exercitos." 

124  Especially  the  left  hand  figure  of  the  so-called  "altar-piece."  The  right  hand 
figure  may  be  a  priest,  but  we  would  suggest  that  both  figures  are  those  of  chiefs,  one 
representing  the  equivalent  to  the  "  Tlaca-teciihtli,"  and  the  other, —  the  right  haml  fig- 
ure,—  the  equivalent  to  the  "Cihuacohuatl."  (See:  "Travels  in  Central  America, 
"Yucatan,  and  Chiapas,"  by  J.  Stephens;  also,  the  plates  from  Dupaix,  in  Lord  Kings- 
borougli.)  Count  Minutoli  ("  Besclireibung  eiuer  alten  Stadt  in  Uuatimala."  Berlin, 
1832)  has  :  Tab.  I,  a  fair  representation  of  the  "  tablet  of  tlie  cross,"  also.  Tlie  left  hand 
figure  is  evidently  a  chieftain  of  the  highest  grade,  as  the  "  Quachiatli "  of  Torquemada, 
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■  Both  the  "  chief  of  men,"  and  his  "  coadjutor,"  the  "  Cihua- 
cohnatl,"  while  exercising,  under  certain  extraordinary  circumstan- 
ces, discretionary  powers  in  military  matters,  were  still  subject  to 
a  higher  authority.  This  was  the  council  of  chiefs^'^^  ("  tlatocan"), 
of  which  they  were,  ex-officio,  members,  with  the  additional  title 
of  "  speakers  "  ("  tlatoani ") ,  and  occupying,  therefore,  the  "  speak- 
er's-seat"  ("  tlatoca-j'cpalli").!-'^  In  this  council  the  ultimate 
poioer  of  government  was  vested,  its  functions  were  equally  legisla- 
tive and  judiciary;  the  execution  of  its  decrees  belonged  to  the 
war-chiefs.  Peace  ayid  ivar  lay  in  its  hands,  the  war-chiefs  alone 
could  not  decide  upon  either. ^'^^     The  existence  of  this  council  as 

is  plainly  recognizable.  In  all  those  figures  of  Central  American  reliefs  we  discern  the 
characteristic  parts  of  the  Mexican  costume:  the  breech-clolh  ('•  maxtlatl")  and  the 
head-diess.  Several  of  them  have  the  jacket,  '-huepil,"  and  the  chiefs  have,  as  orna- 
ments, the  ''  cozcatl,"  the  ■•  matzopetztli,"  and  especially,  the  ear-rings  and  the  towering 
plumage.  Lip-pendants  and  nose-rings  are  very  prominent  on  tlie  statues  of  Copan. 
An  illustration  of  the  costume  of  the  two  chiefs,  both  being  dressed  exactly  alike,  is 
given  by  Duran  on  plate  8  (to  chapter  23  of  the  first  part  of  his  work).  Axayaca  is  also 
represented  in  full  armour  on  plates  10  and  11. 

i''^  The  word  is  from  Molina  (Vocab.  II,  p.  141, —  "  tlatocan,"— "corte  o  palacio  de 
"grandes  seiiores."  Id.  I,  p.  30,  "  consejo  real,"  "  tlatocanecentlaliliztli").  It  derives 
from  "  iii-tlatoa,"  to  speak.  A  very  good  illustration  of  tliis  council  is  found  in  tlie 
'•  Popol-Vuh  "  (Part  II.  cap.  VIII),  notwitlistaudiug  the  difluse  language,  we  can  easily 
discern- how  the  council  of  chiefs  was  constituted  at  "Xibalba,"  "Hunahpu,"  and 
"  Xbalanque,"  upon  their  arrival  at  the  council-hall,  found  there  twelve  chiefs,  the 
names  of  which  are  aU  given  (p.  l-l").  After  Montezuma  was  captured  and  brought  to 
Spanish  quarters  "  there  were  always  in  his  company  twenty  great  lords  and  conipan- 
"ions  and  councillors"  (Bernal-Diez,  Cap.  XCV,  p.  Do,  vol.  11,  Vedia).  These  were 
probably  the  members  of  the  supreme  council. 

126  ■■xiatoaui," — '■  hablador,  6  gran  sefior"  (Molina,  II,  p.  141).  Bernal-Diez  says 
( Cap.  XXXVIII,  p.  32,  Vedia.  II)  that  when  they  arrived  at  San  Juan  de  Ulloa :  '•  vini- 
"  erou  dos  canoas  muy  grandes,  ....  y  en  ellas  viuieren  niuchos  ludios  Mejica- 
'■  nos,  y  como  vieron  los  estandartes  y  navio  grande,  conocieron  que  alii  habian  de  ir  a 
"hablar  al  capitan,  y  fuerouse  derechos  al  navio,  y  entrau  dentro  y  preguutan  quien  era 
"  el  Tlatoau,  que  en  su  lengua  dicen  el  sefior."  Senor  Icazbalceta,  in  his  note  No.  36  (XJ. 
•12  of  Vol.  II  of  "Colecciou  deDocumentos")  defines  "Tlatoani"  as  follows:  "  .  .  . 
"  .  era  la  denominacion  que  se  daba  si  los  superiores  y  gobernantes,  equivalente  3. 
'■  )a  antigua  nuestra  seiior,  y  con  la  cual  llamaban  a  los  espanoles."  ("  Real  Ejecutoria 
"  de  S.  M.  sobre  Tierras  y  Reservas  de  Pechos  y  Paga,  perteneciente  a  los  caciques  de 
"Axapusco,  de  la  Jurisdiccion  de  Otumba.")  "  Tlatoca-ycpalli,"  from  "  tlatoca,"  and 
"  icpalli,"  stool. 

1""  The  fact  of  the  supremacy  of  the  council  in  all  matters  is  amply  proven  (Duran, 
Cap.  XIV.  p.  117;  cap.  XVI,  p.  133).  Acosta  (Lib.  VL  cap.  XXV,  p.  441):  "All  these 
"four  titularies  were  of  tlie  supreme  council,  without  whose  advice  the  king  neither 
"  made,  nor  could  make,  anything  of  importance."  But  especially  the  remarkable  par- 
agraph from  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  .352),  speaking  of  the  "  Cilmacohuatl :" 
"  Este  Juez  parece  tener  veces,  y  autoridad  de  Virrei,  a  los  qiiales  comuuica  el  Rei  au- 
'•toridad  absoluta,  para  governar,  y  despachar  negocios,  cometidos  a  su  sola,  y  abso- 
"  luta  determinacion.  ....  pues  en  cosas  de  su  Govieruo,  conoce  la  audiencia,  que 
"  toda  junta  se  hace  persona  de  Rii,  y  con  su  autoridad  le  pueden  reprimir,  y  reprimen." 
It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  not  any  definite  and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  composi- 
tion of  this  council.    AU  we  can  say  positively  is,  that  it  existed,  and  was  supreme. 
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a  supreme  authority,  proves  the  Mexicans  to  have  been,  not  sxihject 
to  the  despotic  rule  of  a  monarch,  but  organized  after  the  princi- 
ples of  a  military  democracy.  They  were  a  barbarous  but  free  and 
warlike  community. 

Legitimate  causes  for  war  were  frequently  furnished  to  the  Mex- 
icans. Their  traders,  or  those  of  allied  or  subjected  tribes,  were 
often  exposed  to  outrage  and  ill-treatment  on  the  part  of  and 
among  foreign  "  pueblos."  Such  acts  w^ere  always  regarded  as 
justifying  open  warfare,  and  the  opportunity  was  speedily  im- 
proved. But  pretexts'^^^  were  eagerly  sought  for  also,  and  the 
Mexicans  therefore  never  at  a  loss  to  find  some  ground  for  pounc- 
ing upon  any  tribe  which  excited  their  cupidity.  We  have  al- 
ready stated  that  war  was  carried  on  by  them  for  subsistence.  It 
was  further  required  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  human  victims, 
their  religion  demanding  human  sacrifices  at  least  eighteen  times 
every  year.^"^^  Every  important  event,  like  an  improvement  of 
the  "teo-calli,"  i^**  and  especially  the  installation  of  a  new  war-chief 
of  the  highest  degree  ("  Tlaca-tecuhtli  "),  had  to  be  celebrated  by 
a  special  butchery  of  men, —  and  these  victims  had  to  be  obtained 
through  loar.'^'^^  Therefore  the  well-known  custom  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, on  the  battlefield,  to  look  more  to  the  cajiture  than  to  the 
slaying  of  their  foes.^"^^ 

128  The  war  ■which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Chalco,  the  foray  against  Ahuilizapan 
(Orizava)  and  Cempoal,  were  all  brought  about  by  the  most  wanton  provocations  on 
the  part  of  the  Mexicans  (Tezozomoc,  Cap.  XIX,  p.  30;  cap.  XXI,  p.  33;  cap.  XXXI,  p. 
48).  (Torquemada,  Lib.  II,  cap.  XL,  p.  159.)  (Clavigero,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XIII.)  Duran 
positively  denies  it,  saying  that  the  Mexicans  never  made  war  unless  provoked,  but 
this  is  too  manifestly  untrue  (Gomara,  p.  442). 

129  These  were  the  regular  monthly  festivals  only. 

130  Duran  (Cap.  XXXVII,  p.  287),  when  the  war  against  Mechoacan  was  determined 
upon :  "and  that  the  main  reason  why  he  wished  to  measure  himself  with  their  strength 
"was  to  try  to  celebrate  with  them  (by  tlie  means  of  prisoners  taken  from  them)  the  in- 
"  auguration  of  the  stone,  that  was  similar  to  the  sun,  and  to  tinge  his  temple  with  the 
"blood  of  these  nations."  Gomara  ("  De  las  guerras,"  p.  442,  Vedia,  I,  "y  para,  como 
"  ellos  dicen,  haber  esclavos  que  sacriflcar  a  los  dioses  y  cebar  k  los  soldados  "). 

131  It  was  obligatory  upon  the  chieftain  to  inaugurate  his  administration  with  a  mili- 
taiy  exploit,  and  great  importance  was  placed  upon  that  the  head-chief  sliould  make 
prisoners  on  that  occasion  with  his  own  hands.  Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  431). 
Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LVII,  p.  93;  cap.  LXI,  p.  101;  cap.  LXXXIV,  p.  147).  These  three 
passages  relate  to  Tizoczic.  to  Ahuitzotl,  and  to  the  last  Montezuma,  respectively.) 
Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVII,  pp.  131, 132,  and  133).  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LV, 
p.  172,  and  cap.  LXIX,  p.  195). 

132  This  was  a  very  fatal  custom,  as  against  the  Spaniards.  Had  the  Mexicans  been 
intent  upon  killing  instead  of  overpowering  their  white  enemies  alive,  their  resistance 
would  have  been  more  formidable.  Thus,  for  the  sake  of  capturing  a  single  horseman, 
they  recklessly  sacrificed  numbers  of  their  own,  when  they  thought  to  be  able  to  sur- 
round him,  and  cut  him  oflF  from  his  corps  or  detachment.  The  custom  was,  however, 
general  among  tlie  Nahuatlac  tribes. 
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The  question  of  peace  or  war  could  only  be  decided  by  the  su- 
preme council  of  chiefs.  ^33  If  war  was  to  take  place  it  was  some- 
times, but  not  ahvays,  resolved  to  send  delegates  to  the  tribe  con- 
cerned, challenging  it  to  fight  or  to  submit  and  to  become  tributary 
to  the  Mexicans. ^3'*  These  delegates  carried  particular  distinctive 
tokens  ;^^^  they  proceeded  unmolested  to  the  pueblo  which  they 
were  to  notify,  and,  entering  the  council-house,  briefly  exposed  the 
object  of  their  coming  to  the  chiefs  there  gathered.  If,  after  de- 
liberation, the  tribe  thus  threatened  agreed  to  submit  and  to  give 
tribute,  then  all  was  well,  and  the  delegates  departed  again,  loaded 
with  presents.  But  if  any  reparation  or  proposal  for  accommoda- 
tion other  than  actual  subinission  was  proffered,  or  if  the  repl}'  was 
even  defiant,  the  Mexican  delegates  at  once  stepped  up  to  the  head 
war-chief  of  the  enemy,  and  with  white  paint  (which  they  carried 
in  their  casket  of  supplies)  anointed  his  arms.  Further,  they 
placed  feathers  on  his  head  and  gave  to  him  a  shield  and  sword. 
This  was  the  declaration  of  war.i^s  Thereupon  they  withdrew, 
but  if  a  custom  prevailing  among  all  the  tribes  then  inhabiting  the 

1S3  "We  have,  on  this  point,  the  positive  declaration  of  the  last  Montezuma  himself. 
Wlien  the  tribe  of  Huexotzinco  sent  delegates  to  Mexico,  proposing  an  alliance  against 
Tlaxcallan.  Montezuma  replied  to  them:  "Brothers  and  sons,  you  are  welcome,  rest 
'•Yourselves  a  while,  for  although  I  am  king  indeed,  I  alone  cannot  satisfy  you,  but 
"  only  together  with  all  the  chiefs  of  the  sacred  Mexican  senate  "  ("  Yo  solo  no  puede 
"  valeros,  .siuo  cOn  todos  los  principales  del  sacro  senado  Mexicano."  Tezozomoc, 
Cap.  XCVII).    Also,  Gomara  ('•  De  las  guerras,"  p.  443,  Vedia,  I). 

is^Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  129):  ''This  was  the  common  way,  although 
"  sometimes  they  took  them  by  surprise." 

isii  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I,  p.  534) :  "  in  the  right  carried  an  ai-row,  holding  it 
"by  its  head,  the  feathered  end  upwards,  and  in  the  left  hand  a  small  shield." 

130  Ixtlilxochitl  ("Histoire  des  ChichimCques  on  des  Anciens  rois  de  Tezcuco,"  Cap. 
XXXVIII,  ])p.  2G9,  270,  271,  and  272)  claims  that  they  sent  three  different  summons,  one 
by  the  Mexicans,  one  by  the  Tezcucans,  and  another  by  the  Tlacopans.  But  this  is  not 
otherwise  confirmed.  The  answer,  unless  time  was  positively  requested,  and  the  Mex- 
icans deemed  it  politic  to  delay,  decided  the  very  first  time. 

Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  129) :  "Determined  and  resolved  that  there  should 
"be  war,  they  sent  certain  shields  and  robes  to  those  whom  they  intended  to  assail  (as 
"  it  was  their  custom  to  never  send  a  message  without  a  present)."  Torquemada  (Lib. 
XIV,  cap.  II,  p.  537,  almost  a  literal  copy  from  Mendieta).  Tezozomoc  (C.ip.  VIII,  p. 
15;  cap.  XXVII,  p.  40,  etc.,  etc.).  Ixtlilxochitl  ('-Hist,  des  Chichim.,"  Cap.  XXXVIII). 
Duran  (Cap.  IX,  p.  74;  cap.  LVII,  p.  450.  Montezuma  being  challenged  by  the  Huexo- 
tzinca,  and  Cap.  LIX,  p.  464,  by  the  Cholulteca).  The  white  paint,  "  tizatl "  (Molina,  II, 
p.  113, "  cierto  barniz,  o  tierra  blanca."  See,  also,  Tezozomoc,  Cap.  VIII),  was  an  emblem 
of  death,  the  shield,  "for  to  defend  himself  therewith,"  and  the  sword,  "for  to  offend  if 
"  he  was  able."  The  latter  is  analogous  to  the  red  tomaliawk  sent  in  token  of  war  by 
northern  savages  (Loskiel :  "Gescliichte  der  Mission  der  evangelischen  BrUder  unter 
"  den  Indianern  in  Xord-Amerika."  Barby,  17S9,  Part  I,  cap,  XI,  p.  187.  Also,  Adair : 
"  History  of  the  American  Indians"). 

Eeport  Peabody  Museum,  II.    9. 
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countiy,  had  permitted  their  coming  unmolested,'^"  their  return, 
once  outside  of  the  council-house,  was  not  placed  under  any  simi- 
lar safe-guard.  Oftentimes  that  return  to  Mexico  was  attended 
with  the  most  imminent  personal  danger  to  the  delegates. '^^ 

The  cases,  if  any,  are  certainly  few  in  number,  where  a  tribe 
thus  provoked  or  defied,  voluntarily  submitted  to  tribute.  The 
Mexicans  could  be  sure,  almost,  of  war,  whenever  their  supreme 
council  had  agreed  tq)on  it.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  meeting  at 
the  official  house  had  concluded,  war  was  proclaimed  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  pueblo,  and  in  case  of  great  urgency,  a  monstrous 
drum,  with  a  speciallj'  dismal  sound,  called  the  whole  tribe  to  arms 
from  the  top  of  the  chief  temple. '^^ 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  organization  just  discussed,  a  rapid  mo- 
bilization of  the  forces  of  the  whole  tribe  was  very  feasible.  The 
minor  subdivisions  gathered  under  then-  "  captains,"  and  all  to- 
gether proceeded  almost  simultaneously  to  the  store-houses  of  the 
four  great  quarters  of  the  tribe,  where  the  stewards  dealt  out  the 

137 Torqnemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I,  p.  535):  "que  aunqiie  estas  Gentes  eran  de  su 
"  natural  condition  mas  vengativas,  que  todas  las  del  Muudo,  respetaban  a'  los  Embax- 
"  adores  de  sus  niortales  enemigos,  como  a'  Dieses,  tcnieudo  por  mejor  violar  qualquier 
"  rito  de  su  Religion,  que  pecar  contra  la  fe  dada  3  los  Embaxadores," 

138  ji^Qj.  comparison  with  Loskicl  on  the  northern  Indians  (Cap.  XI.  p.  187)  see  Tezoz- 
omoc  (Cap.  VIII,  p.  15).  When  the  "Atempanecatl  Tlacaeleltzin"  returned  for  the 
second  time  to  Azcaputzalco,  this  time  to  challenge  the  Tecpanecas  and  defy  them  to 
open  war,  and  after  he  had  properly  decorated  tlieir  war-chief  TezozomoctH,  the  latter 
gave  to  him  a  sword,  a  shield,  and  a  helmet,  saying:  "Take  here,  also,  something  to 
"protect  your  body,  and  this  shield  and  sword,  '-maccuahuitl,"  and  see  if  you  may 
"  return  home  safely."  Atempanecatl  was  attacked  by  Tecpanecan  scouts,  pursued  as 
far  as  upon  Mexican  soil,  and  escaped  only  through  his  swiftness  and  personal  bra- 
very. This  episode  is  conflrmed  by  Dunln  (Cap.  IX,  p.  74),  and  by  Acosta  (Lib.  VII, 
cap.  XII,  pp.  482  and  483).  although  they  both  say  that  the  Mexican  delegate  escaped  by 
avoiding  the  warriors  of  tlie  Tecpanecas  by  circuitous  paths.  Still,  it  shows  that  his  re- 
turn was  attended  with  great  personal  danger.  Clavigero  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XVII)  attributes 
this  action  to  the  first  Montezuma.  ("  Huehue-Montezuma,"  or  "  Montezuma  Ylhuica- 
mina.") 

i39Bernal-Diez  (Cap.  XCII,  Vedia,  II,  pp.  90  and  91).  On  the  top  of  the  great  tem- 
ple: "y  alii  teniau  un  taml'or  muy  grand«  endemasia,  que  cuando  le  tanian  el  sonido 
"  del  ei'a  tan  triste  y  de  tal  manera,  como  dicen  instrumento  de  los  inflernos,  y  mas  de 
"  dos  leguas  de  alii  se  oia ;  y  decian  que  los  cneros  de  aquel  tambor  eran  de  sierpes  muy 
"  grandes."  Besides  this  drum  they  used  conch-shells  in  great  numbers,  thus  creating 
a  horrid  noise.  The  Spaniards  grew  intimately  acquainted  with  these  awful  signals 
on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  July,  15'20,  when  the  various  instruments  called  out  the 
Mexican  wan-iors  to  tliat  pursuit  which  caused  the  slaughter  on  the  dyke  leading  to 
Tlacopau.  Every  one  i-eadiug  the  splendid  descriptions  of  Mr.  Prescott,  of  this  bloody 
retreat  ("History  of  the  Conq.  of  Mexico,"  Book  V,  chap.  Ill),  will  remember:  "the 
"huge  drum  in  the  desolate  temple  of  the  war-god  sent  forth  those  solemntones  which, 
"heard  only  in  seasons  of  calamity,  vibi-ated  through  every  corner  of  the  capital"  (p. 
362,  of  Vol.  II). 
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arraament.^'^o  Thus  the  largest  bodies  were  assembled,  furnished 
"with  weapons,  and  organized  under  their  respective  leaders  of  all 
grades  on  very  short  notice,  awaiting  the  signal  from  the  chief 
commander  to  sally  forth,  either  by  canoes  across  the  lake,!'*^  or 
along  the  causeways,  to  the  mainland.  Each  warrior  carried 
mostly  his  own  frugal  provisions'"*^  which  the  women  of  each 
household  had  prepared;  "corn-bread,  meal-cakes,  ground  beans, 
"  corn-meal  seasoned  witli  pepper ;"  '"^^  but  special  carriers  also 
accompanied  the  force,  loaded  with  a  surplus  of  food,  with  robes 
for  tents,  reeds  for  huts  and  bowers,  and  with  cooking  utensils 
like  kettles,  pans,  baskets ;  also  with  mats.''''*     Sometimes  these 

""  It  also  happened  that  an  interval  of  twenty  days  (a  Mexican  month)  elapsed  be- 
tween the  proclamation  of  war  and  the  final  departure.  At  least,  in  most  cases,  a  few 
days  were  spent  in  preparations,  since  the  Mexicans  had  to  give  time  to  their  outside 
allies  or  subjects  to  prepare,  also.  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXVI) :  "  The  Mexicans  in 
"  the  interval  prepared  the  arms  in  all  the  quarters,—  shields,  swords,  and  made  and 
"finished  many  rods  (' tlatzontectli '),  also  slings,  and  pebbles  to  be  thrown  with 
"  cords."  (Id.,  Cap.  LVil)  '•  Within  twenty  days  they  prepared  and  fitted  out  all  kinds 
"of  arms,  first  in  the  five  quarters  of  Mexico -Tenuchtitlau:  Moyotlan,  Teopan,  Ytza- 
"cualco,  Cuepopau,  and  Tlatilulco,  now  called  Santiago."  In  many  eases,  however, 
an  instantaneous  mobilization  of  the  whole  force  became  necessary.  Mexico,  in  times 
of  peace,  had  to  be  always  ready  for  war.  See,  also,  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXII,  pp.  49 
and  50). 

"1  Canoes,  •''  acalli"  (water-houses,  from  "atl,"  water,  and  "calli,"  house),  were  used 
for  the  traflio  with  the  main  land,  but  also  largely  for  the  carrying  of  warriors.  It  is 
well  known  what  important  part  they  played  against  the  Spaniards  during  the  siege. 
For  the  movements  of  the  Mexicans  against  a  hostile  tribe,  both  on  land  and  water. 
Bee  Duran  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  121),  wherein  he  describes  the  attack  upon  Cuitlahuac,  both  by 
canoes  and  on  dry  land. 

"-  Duran  (Cap.  XLVI,  p.  369) :  "porqne  demas  de  lo  que  los  reyes  proueyan  de  sus 
"grandes  trojos  y  graneros,  cada  soldado  llevaua  a  questas  su  particular  comida, 
"todo  lo  que  podia  llevar,  atada  a  la  carga  el  espada  y  la  rodela,  etc.,  etc." 

143  The  women  prepared  the  food,  but  it  also  occurred  that  the  stewards  dispensed  it. 
Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXII,  p.  49) :  "  With  this  the  stewards  and  calpixques  of  the  tribes 
"gave  to  their  quarters  maize  for  to  make  biscuit,  tlacactutopochtli,  pinole,  ground 
"  pepper,  chian,  beans,  and  all  what  pertained  to  it,  providing  themselves  with  everj'- 
"  thing  necessary  for  certain  day  stated."  The  "  tlaxcaltotopochtli  "  (trom  '•  tlaxcalli," 
corn-bread,  and  "  totopochtli,"  burnt-bread)  would  be  biscuit  of  maize-meal,  and  it  is 
therefore  called  "  vizcocho."  The  pinoUi,  or  pinole,  corn-meal  mixed  with  pepper,  was 
an  important  victual.  The  food  of  the  Mexicans,  in  general,  outside  of  the  meats  (ex- 
clusively fowl  and  some  game)  and  aquatic  animals,  consisted  of  maize  in  various 
forms,  and  of  pepper,  "chilli,"  as  seasoning.  Cacao  furnished  their  main  beverage, 
and  stores  of  it  were  taken  along.  See,  also,  Duran  (Cap.  XLVI,  p.  369 :  "  maiz  tostado 
"  y  otro  molido  y  hecho  harina,  frijol  molido,  pan  biscochado,  tamales  mohosos  y  cura- 
"  dos  al  sol,  grandes  fardos  de  chile,  cacao  molido  hecho  en  pellas  ").  They  also  used 
maize  to  compose  a  beverage  called  "  yolatl,"  which  possessed  particularly  vivifying 
qualities  (See  note  of  Sr.  Ramirez  to  p.  290  of  Duran),  and  which  they  dispensed  even 
on  the  battlefield  (Duran,  Cap.  XXXVII;  Tezozomoc,  Cap.  LII). 

i^"*  These  carriers  are  called  "tamemes,"  and  are  generally  regarded  as  having  been 
slaves.  But  they  probably  were  outcasts  from  the  bond  of  kinship,  or  the  men  of 
newly  conquered  tribes  (like  Tlatilulco  for  a  time  after  its  capture),  upon  whom  this 
degrading  work  {because  woman-like'.!)  was  imposed  as  a  penalty.    Slaves  were  not  uu- 
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carriers  were  burthened  with  a  surplus  of  arms,  and  even  with  or- 
naments, designed  to  reward  deeds  of  high  valor  on  the  battlefield 
itself.  This  "train"  (if  we  may  use  the  expression)  was  under 
the  command  of  stewards,  who  accompanied  the  force  for  that  pur- 
pose.i"*^  The  Mexicans  having  no  domestic  animals  besides  sinall 
dogs  and  fowls,  it  necessarily  followed  that  their  supplies  and 
stores  taken  along  by  carriers  were  limited,  and  that  consequently 
their  expeditions  could  never  be  of  long  duration,  partaking  more 
of  the  character  of  forays  or  "  raids  "  than  of  regular  campaigns. 
As  long  as  they  moved  among  friendly  tribes  they  expected  these 
to  furnish  victuals  ;  further  on  they  relied  upon  what  the  enemy's 
countr}^  might  possibly  afford. 

But  the  Mexicans,  since  their  position  in  the  middle  of  the  la- 
gune  had  been  secured,  and  after  the}'  had  once  gained  a  foothold 
on  its  shores  by  overpowering  successively  some  of  the  tribes  scat- 
tered along  the  mainland,  not  any  longer  ventured  out  alone  on 
their  marauding  expeditions.  They  required  of  those  whom  they 
conquered  to  join  them  in  arms  at  their  bidding. ^'^^  What  the 
exact  relations  were,  which  existed  between  the  Mexicans  and  the 
otlier  tribes  of  the  valley,  especialh^  those  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlaco- 

merons  among  the  Mexicans,  if  there  were  any  at  all  beyond  the  prisoners  of  war. 
The  latter  they  could  not  use  for  such  a  purpose.  Some  of  the  young  people  often  ac- 
companied the  warriors,  carrying  their  weapons  and  supplies,  that  thej'  might  see  and 
learn  (Tezozomoc,  Cap.  "LXXI,  p.  121).  But  the  numbers  of  these  carriers  (100,000)  are 
greatly  exaggerated.  Among  the  various  objects  mentioned  by  Tezozomoc  as  carried 
along  by  the  Mexicans  in  their  campaigns,  there  are  "tents,  low  huts,  reeds  for  the 
xacales."  "Tent,"  in  Mexican,  signifies  "Quachcalli,"  from  "Quachtli,"  mantle,  and 
•'  calli,"  house.  Huts,  "  xacalli,"  of  straw,  or  bowers,  they  certainly  used,  and  the  step 
is  not  very  great,  from  the  hut  to  the  tent  covered  with  what  we  call  among  northern 
Indians  a '•blanket."  Durau  mentions  both  tents  and  huts,  "tiendas  y  xacales,"  fre- 
quently (Cap.  XXI,  pp.  183  and  186;  cap.  XXII,  p.  190,  etc.).  The  cooking  utensils,  like 
pans  and  kettles,  had  to  go  along,  of  course.  Mats,  "petlatl,"  for  couches,  and  proba- 
bly, also,  for  the  covering  of  huts,  were  equally  requisite  and  even  indispensable. 
Lastly,  mantles  of  "nequen"  (Sisal  hemp,  '-Jennequin").  This  was  the  most  ordinary 
material  composing  the  dress  of  Mexicans.  The  "  huepil "  of  the  ordinary  Mexican 
was  made  out  of  "  nequen."  These  mantles  were  used  for  protection  against  the  sun; 
they  were  light  and  therefore  convenient  to  wear  and  to  have  carried  (See  Tezozomoc, 
Cap.  XXXII,  pp.  49  and  50). 

'^=  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXII,  p.  50):  "Y  los  mayordomos  personalmente  fueron  ^ 
"esta  Jornada"  (against  Orizava). 

"'■  Those  tribes  which  had  been  made  subjects  to  Mexico  were  compelled,  whenever 
called  upon,  to  join  the  armed  forces  of  the  Mexicans.  Tezozomoc  seldom  speaks  of 
any  foray  without  mentioning  that  the  subjected  tribes  took  p.art  in  it,  on  the  summons 
of  the  Mexicans  to  that  effect.  See  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  133) ;  Tezoz- 
omoc (Cap.  XXXI,  p.  49;  cap.  XLVII,  p.  77;  cap.  LI,  p.  83).  There  is  hardly  any  direct 
testimony,  but  tlie  fact  is  abundantly  proven  that  the  Mexicans  could  call  out,  and  did 
call  out,  to  their  assistance,  any  tribe  which  they  had  previously  conquered.  See  Du- 
rau (Cap.  XI.  p.  313);  and  Zurita  "Rapport,  etc."  p.  11. 
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pan,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  here,  reserving  it  for  a  future 
opportunity  ;^'*^  it  is  sufficient  to  establish  that  all  those  tribes, 
whether  regarded  by  histor3%  as  it  now  appears,  as  confederated 
or  allied  to  the  Mexicans,  or  as  their  subjects,  ivere  at  any  rate 
tender  the  military  supremacy  of  MexicoJ'^^  Whenever,  therefore, 
from  any  cause  whatever,  the  Mexican  chief-council  agreed  upon 
war,  delegates  were  sent  to  all  tribes  connected  with  Mexico, ^"^^ 
calling  upon  them  to  send  their  forces,  with  supplies  and  ammuni- 
tion, to  a  certain  place  where  the  Mexicans  would  meet  them,  and 
whence  all  together  would  proceed,  under  Mexican  command,  on 
the  foray  determined  upon  by  the  tribe  of  the  lake-centre. i^° 

Such  notifications  were  never  disregarded  by  the  valley-pueblos, ^^^ 
still  less  by  those  of  difierent  stock-languages  outside  of  the  val- 
ley, and  held  by  the  Mexicans  as  tributary  subjects. ^^^    The  force, 

n"  It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to  determine  liere  M'liether  a  league  or  confederacy  ex- 
isted between  Mexico,  Tezcuco,  and  Tlacopau,  or  whether  the  latter  two  tribes  were 
subjects  of  the  former.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  contradiction  among  tlie  authors  on 
the  subject,  and  we  intend,  if  possible,  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  future  discussion. 

w  Herrera  (Dee.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  133) :  "  Coa  Mexico  estaban  confederados 
"  los  Seriores  de  Tezcuco,  i  Tlacopan,  que  hora  Uaman  Tacuba,  i  partian  lo  que  gana- 
"  ban,  i  obedecian  al  Sefior  de  Mexico,  en  lo  tocante  a  la  guerra."  This  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that,  when  Cortes  moved  towards  Mexico  from  the  coast,  he  was 
everywhere  told  of  the  great  power  of  the  Mexicans  only,  without  any  reference  to  the 
others.  On  a  joint  expedition  or  foray,  tlie  Mexican  chief  commanded  the  others,  even 
if  he  was  inferior  in  ranli  to  the  "  Tlacatecuhtli."    (Zurita,  p.  11). 

w-'  This  fact  is  so  numerously  mentioned  by  Tezozomoc,  that  we  forbear  encumber- 
ing with  detailed  quotations.  Almost  every  other  chapter  of  the  Cronica  Mexicana, 
after  the  20th  about,  has  a  reference  to  it.    Also  Duran. 

150  When  the  Mexicans  sallied  forth  on  their  unluclcy  expedition  against  Mechoacan, 
in  1479,  all  the  tribes  were  directed  to  meet  at  "  Matlatzinco-Toluca  "  (Tezozomoc,  cap. 
LI,  p.  S3).  Duran  (Cap.  XXXVII,  p.  288).  Axayacatl:  "  maudo  partiese  el  exercito  de 
"  la  ciudad  y  que  en  sus  capitanias  fuesen  a  los  terminos  de  los  Matlatzincas,  y  que  alii 
"  se  hiciese  junta  de  la  gente  entre  estos  terminos  de  Matlatzinco  y  Tlaximaloyan."  On 
the  foray  against  "Xiquipdco  y  Xilotepec," — Chilocan  was  appointed  meeting-place, — 
''  commenced  to  move  the  Mexicans,  all  the  others  having  set  out  already  two  or  three 
"days  before,  for  the  same  place  of  Cliilocan"  (Tezozomoc,  cap.  LXI,  p.  102).  Duran, 
speaking  of  the  foray  against  Meztitlan  (Cap.  XL,  p.  313) :  ''  El  rey,  que  mientras  le  tu- 
"raua  la  uncion  y  estar  velando  salvo  sus  insinias  y  en  ayuno  y  penitencia,  que  toda  la 
"gente  que  estuviese  aperceuida  y  aparejada  se  recogiesse  en  Atotouilco,  y  que  alii 
"aguardasen  todos  al  demas  exercito  y  en  Itzmiquilpan." 

1^1  There  is  not  a  single  instance  on  record  that,  up  to  the  time  the  Spaniards  ar- 
rived, any  pueblo  had  ever  ventured  to  refuse  such  assistance  to  the  Mexicans.  Only 
when  Cortes  moved  upon  Mexico  for  the  second  time,  did  such  acts  of  open  rebellion 
occur. 

1^2  Some  difference  existed  between  the  relations  of  the  Mexicans  with  Jdndred  tribes 
speaking  the  same  ("Nahnatl")  language,  and  with  those  of  other  stock.  Thus,  the 
"  Totonaca  "  of  the  coast  were  held  in  great  subjection,  while  the  Chalca  of  the  valley 
were  treated  almost  like  allies.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  so-called  empire  of  Mex- 
ico (or  of  Anahuac,  as  it  is  very  erroneously  called)  may  yet  prove  to  have  been  but  a 
confederacy  of  the  Nahuatlac-tribes  of  the  valley,  with  the  Mexicans  as  military  leaders. 
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therefore,  that  sallied  out  of  Mexico  was  sure  to  find  at  the  meet- 
ing-place appointed,  numerous  reinforcements  from  various  tribes, 
fully  armed  and  equipped,  with  an  organization  similar  to  their 
own, 1^3  ready  for  the  onward  march,  at  the  end  of  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, a  certain  share  of  human  victims  and  of  plunder  would 
reward  their  efforts.!^'* 

As  soon  as  the  entire  force  was  duly  collected  at  the  appointed 
meeting-place,  it  began  to  move  forward  speedil}^  and  swiftly,  and 
in  a  straight  line,  if  possible,  towards  the  enemy's  country.  The 
various  tribes,  as  well  as  their  respective  subdivisions,  kept  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  led  by  their  own  native  chiefs.  The  Mexi- 
cans were  mostlj'  in  the  rear.  The  approach  of  this  body  of  war- 
riors was  not  always  pleasant  to  tributary  or  friendly  settlements 
situated  along  the  marchroute.  These  were  expected  to  come  out 
with  reinforcements,  with  food  and  presents,  and  if  any  one  of 
them  failed  or  neglected  to  compl}^  with  these  requisitions,  it  be- 
came exposed  to  the  most  barbarous  violence.  Such  pueblos  were 
sacked,  plundered,  the  people  ill-treated.  In  their  fury  the  Mexi- 
cans sometimes  went  so  far  as  to  empty  and  destroy  the  stores  of 
maize,  and  to  kill  wantonly  the  few  domestic  animals  (dogs  and 
fowls)  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants. ^^^ 

The  tribute  ■nhich  the  valley  pueblos  paid  to  Jrexico  may  yet,  perhaps,  prove  to  have 
been  more  a  religions  offering  than  anything  else.  They  were  certainly  more  on  terms 
of  equality,  whereas  the  foreign  tribes  were  held  in  subjection  proper.  The  word 
"popoluca,"  stammerers,  applied  by  the  Mexicans  to  those  of  the  coast,  and  which  has 
hiduced  Clavigero  to  adopt  the  erroneous  idea  of  a  "Popoluca"  language,  shows  the 
disdain  and  hatred  nourished  by  tribes  of  different  stock  towards  each  other. 

153  Each  tribe  had  to  prepare  its  own  arms  and  supplies,  it  remained  under  its  OAvn 
chiefs  and  captains.  Tezozomoc  and  luran  both  agree  on  this  point.  Their  organiza- 
tion was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  Mexicans.  Everywhere  in  the  valley,  and 
even  in  Matlaltzinco,  we  find  the  characteristic  division  of  the  Mexicans, —  the  two 
head-war-chiefs,  the  four  quarters,  and  the  minor  captains  and  braves. 

1"^  Ixtilxochitl  (-'Histoire  des  Chichimeques,"  Cap.  XXXVIII,  p.  273)  says  that  Mex- 
ico and  Tezcuco  had  each  two-Jifths,  Tlacopan  one-flt'th,  of  the  spoils.  Tezozomoc 
claims  three-fourths  for  Mexico  alone.  The  point  is  yet  in  doubt.  (Zurita,  "  Rapport, 
etc.,"  p.  12.) 

^■'^  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXII,  p.  50) :  'i  The  ^Mexicans  never  lacked  food  nor  supplies," 
when  on  the  march,  since  they  "  were  so  much  feared  by  all  the  tribes,  that  as  soon  as 
"  they  arrived  they  were  well  received  and  treated.  When  their  forces  were  on  the 
"  war-path  neither  man  nor  woman  remained  outside  of  their  dwellings,  out  of  fear  of 
'•  the  warriors,  and  if  these  perchance  met  any  one,  any  laboi-er  or  trader,  they  robbed 
"  him  even  up  to  his  very  clothes.  Such  tribes  as  did  not  go  out  to  meet  them  they  plun- 
"  dered  and  robbed  of  everything,  emptying  their  stores  of  maize,  killing  their  fowls 
'■and  even  their  dogs."  (Id.  Cap.  LXXXIV,  p.  147.)  Duran  (Cap.  XXI.  p.  183) :  "porque 
"  para  el  camino  los  pueblos  y  ciudades  proueian  de  todo  lo  necessario,  como  tengo 
"  dicho,  so  pena  de  ser  destruidos."  It  thus  appears,  that  for  the  march  the  :SIexicaus 
did  not  have  to  provide  any  food,  since  the  settlements  along  the  route  had  to  mamtain 
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The  objective  point  of  tliis  marcli  wtvs,  as  we  have  ah-eady 
stated,  the  enemy's  territory.  There  was  no  strict  bound arj^-line 
dividing  the  tribes  of  Mexico  from  each  other  ;  a  belt  of  uninhab- 
ited or  deserted  land  merely  surrounded  and  thus  isolated  every 
tribe. 1^^  This  neutral  strip  was  the  ground  on  which  the  enemy 
expected  the  Mexicans  (provided  they  knew  of  their  coming,  and 
felt  strong  enough  to  meet  them  in  the  open  field). ^5"'  It  was, 
therefore,  commonly  called  "ground  of  war  or  battle"  ("Yao- 
tlalli"),i^8  and  as  soon  as  the  Mexican  force  approached  this  re- 
gion, its  movements  grew  less  swift  and  proportionately  more 
cautious.  At  dusk  the^^  halted  on  this  dangerous  area,  selecting 
for  their  encampment,  if  possible,  an  elevated,  open  position,  un- 
favorable for  surprise.  The  huts  (and  perhaps  tents)  and  bow- 
ers, for  Avhich  some  materials  had  been  taken  along,  were  hurriedly 

them,  Diiraii  positively  saying:,  on  the  same  page,  after  a  lengthy  enumeration  of  the 
sniiplies  and  provisions  prepared  for  the  journey:  "lo  qual,  luego  lu(i  en  seguimieuto 
"  de  la  geute ;  lo  qual  no  se  proueia  sino  para  cl  lugar  donde  se  avia  de  asentar  el  real, 
"porque  para  el  camino  los  pueblos  y  ciudades  proueian  de  todo  lo  necessario,  etc., 
"  etc.,  etc."  The  same  author  continues  (p.  184):  "Hacianse  seruir  como  dioses,  y  en 
"  todos  los  caminos  no  parecia  gente  por  donde  iban  los  soldados  y  la  gente  de  guerra, 
"todos  se  encerraban  que  no  osauan  andar  por  los  caminos,  porque  los  soldados  lea 
"  quitaban  quanto  Ilevaban  en  sus  cargas,  y  si  acaso  le  queria  defender,  los  apaleauan 
''  y  herian,  y  algunos  mataban  y  iban  robando  las  sementeras  y  matando  quautas  galli- 
"  nas  y  perillos  topaban;    iban  haciendo  quanto  mal  podian,  como  lo  hacen  agora 

"nuestros  espaiioles,  si  no  los  van  a'  la  mano y  asi  en  sabiendo  que  aula 

"  guerra,  todos  los  vecinos  de  los  pueblos,  por  donde  auian  de  pasar  los  del  exercito,  se 
"  escondian  y  escondian  el  maiz,  el  chile,  las  gallinas  y  los  perros,  flnalmente  escondian 
"quanto  tenian."  This  shows  a  very  simple  mode  of  subsistance. —  they  lived  upon 
the  country  through  which  they  passed.  But  it  also  shows  the  barbarous  condition  of 
the  Xahuatl  tribes.  Even  on  their  march  through  a  friendly  country  from  whose  an- 
nual tribute  they  partly  subsisted,  they  behaved  little  better  than  a  large  horde  of  sav- 
ages, or  at  least  of  cut-throats  and  highway  robbers.  The  "  civilized  "  troops  of  Europe 
were  little  better  at  that  time,  and  even  up  to  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 

15^  Gomara  ("De  las  guerras,"  Vedia,  I,  p.  4-t2) :  "They  call  quiahtlali  the  space  and 
"  area  which  they  left  depopulated  between  the  boundaries  of  each  province  for  to  fight 
"  there,  and  it  is  like  unto  sacred."  See  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXVIII,  p.  113 ;  cap.  LXXXVI, 
p.  151;  cap.XCV,  p.  167,  etc.,  etc.).  The  delegates  sent  by  Tlaxcallan,  Huexotzinco, 
and  Cholula,  to  assist  at  the  festivals  in  Mexico,  were  always  met "  half  way  in  the 
woods"  ("la  mitad  del  monte")  separating  the  tribes.  Ixtlilxochitl  ("Histoire  des 
Chichimeques,"  Cap.  XXXIII,  p.  125)  mentions  a  boimdary  line  between  the  territories 
of  Mexico  and  Tezcuco,  but  the  description  of  it  is  such  that  the  statement  remains 
more  than  doubtful. 

1°'  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  Ill,  p.  538:  "Quando  se  admitia  la  Batalla,  y  venian 
"los  unos,  contra  los  otros,  salian  los  dela  Provincia,  o'  Pueblo  a'  uu  lugar  particular, 
"que  tenian  entre  sus  terminos  los  quales  llaniaban  Yauhtlalli,  que  quiere  decir;  Ter- 
"  mino  o'  Lugar  de  la  GueiTa.  Aqui  salian  los  Piopi'ietarios  de  la  Tierra  a'  recibir  a  los 
"  contrarios."    Also,  Gomara  (Vedia,  I,  p.  442). 

i6«  i.'i-om  "  yaotl,"  enemy,  or  "  yaoyotl,"  battle  or  war,  and  "  tlalli,"  ground  or  soil. 
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erected,  each  tribe  camping  distinct  from  the  other,  the  Mexicans 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  entire  camp.i^^ 

It  was  customary  with  tlie  Mexicans  to  send  out  spies  wlio,  un- 
der different  disguises,  penetrated  the  hostile  country  ere  the 
force  had  reached  its  neighborliood.^^*^  Besides,  as  soon  as  the 
latter  halted  on  the  "  war-ground,"  numerous  braves  ventured  out 
in  advance,  as  scouts,  stealthily  creeping  through  the  woods,  as 
near  the  enemy  as  possible,  to  ascertain  its  position  and  numbers, 
as  well  as  armament.  The  information  gathered  from  these  sour- 
ces was  reported  during  the  night  to  the  Mexican  chieftain  in  com- 
mand, who  sat  in  council  of  war  with  the  other  principal  leaders. 
This  meeting,  guided  partly  by  the  information  thus  obtained,  de- 
vised the  plan  of  attack  for  the  coming  day.  The  tactics  of  the 
Mexicans  were  extremely  simple  :  a  decoy,  in  the  shape  of  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat,  and  an  ambush  at  the  termination  of  it,  seem  to 
have  been  their  highest  conception.  Therefore,  during  the  night, 
they  often  dug  pits  far  in  advance  of  the  encampment,  wherein,  at 
the  close  of  the  council,  the  most  daring  braves  (and  even  the 
Mexican  commander  himself,  occasionally)  concealed  themselves, 
their  bodies  covered  with  straw,  branches,  or  foliage. 1*^1  Mean- 
while the  warriors  were  overhauling  their  arms,  painting  them- 

159  Duran  (Cap.  XIX,  p.  168) :  "Asi  se  partio'  el  exei'cito  de  Tulancingo  y  camino 
"hasta  Uegar  a  vista  de  los  eneniigos,  donde  empeQ.iron  a'  hacer  tiendas  y  xacales, 
"cada  provincia  y  nacion  para  si."  (Idem,  Cap.  XXI,  pp.  183  and  184;  cap.  XXII,  p. 
190;  cap.  XXXVII,  p.  288 :  "  donde  a'  tercer  dia  se  juiitavon  todos  los  soldados  j^  gentc  de 
'•guerra  con  toda  la  priesa  posible  y  niandavon  asentar  el  real,  el  qiial  asentarou  con 
"  muchas  tiendas  y  casas  de  esteras,  quellos  usanan  en  sns  guerras  y  oy  en  dia  las  iisan 
"en  los  mercados,  que  son  unos  teudejoues  de  juucos  que  echan  las  espadaiias.")  Te- 
zozomoc  (Cap.  LI,  p.  83;  cap.  LXXVIII,  p.  135).  This  author  contains  so  many  details 
on  this  subject  that  we  forbear  quoting  him  further  with  reference  to  chapter  and  page. 
He  distinctly  says  that  each  tribe  camped  by  itself,  the  Mexicans  in  the  middle. 

!<"'  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  130) :  "  enviaban  delante  sus  espias  muy  disim- 
"  nladas  y  platicas  en  las  lenguas  de  la  proyincia  a'  do  iban  a'  dar  guerra."  Torque- 
mada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  II,  p.  538)  copies  almost  textually. 

i**!  Tezozomoc  mentions  this  very  frequently.  (Cap.  XLVIII,  he  relates  how  the 
chief  Axayaca  hid  himself  in  such  a  pit,  in  the  foray  against  the  Matlaltzinca.  This  is 
confirmed  by  Duran,  Cap.  XXXV,  p.  277 :  "  Y  quedandose  en  celada  el  rey,  metidos  en- 
"  tre  las  ramas  y  otros  debaxo  de  la  tierra  escondidos  todos  los  soldados  viejos  y  priuci- 
*' pales  valerosos.")  He  also  mentions  (Cap.  XIX,  pp.  169  and  170)  a  vei-5'  extensive 
ambush  of  that  kind  against  the  Huaxtecas.  Mendieta  says  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p. 
131) :  "  They  used  ambuslies,  and  often  very  artificial  ones,  since  they  laid  down  on  the 
"ground,  covering  themselves  with  straw  or  herbs,  etc.,  etc."  Torquemada  (Lil).  XIV, 
cap.  Ill,  p.  539)  agrees  almost  litei-ally  with  the  above.  Also  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap. 
XXV) :  ''  They  iised  ambushes  frequently,  and  concealed  themselves  in  bushy  places, 
"or  even  in  pits  made  for  that  purpose,  as  tlie  Spaniards  often  experienced  it.  Fre- 
"  quently  they  took  to  flight  in  order  to  draw  the  enemy  into  dangerous  positions,  or  to 
"  assail  his  rear  with  fresh  troops."    We  shall  revert  to  this  point  hereafter. 
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selves  afresh,  and  the  captains  attended  to  their  respective  detach- 
ments, exhorting  the  men  to  courage  and  endurance.  Each  tribe 
agreed  upon  its  particular  war-cry,  to  be  used  in  action  only.  Fi- 
nall}^,  the  whole  encampment  sometimes  joined  in  an  awful  yell : 
the  defiant  war-whoop  of  thousands  of  Indians,  and  intended  to 
mark,  not  their  presence  (which  they  supposed  to  be  known) ,  but 
their  numbers  and  ferocit3^  This  shout  not  unfrequentlj''  called 
forth  a  response  from  the  enemy  lurking  in  front  of  them.i*^^  Then 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  of  the  gloomy  and  treacherous  night 
preceding  an  Indian  engagement,  settled  at  last  upon  the  "  land 
of  war." 

This  quietness  did  not  last  very  long.  Even  if  neither  of  the 
opposing  parties  attempted  to  surprise  the  other  under  cover  of 
darkness,  both  were  certainly  alert  before  daybreak. ^^3  "phe  Mex- 
ican force,  preceded  by  a  cloud  of  scattered  braves  as  skirmishers 
or  scouts,  advanced  cautiously,  not  in  one  solid  body,  but  by  tribes 
and  subdivisions  of  tribes,  as  upon  the  march.  Very  soon  their 
extreme  outposts  encountered  those  of  the  enemy,  the  war-whoop 
was  raised  on  both  sides,  and  a  series  of  personal  combats  engaged 
along  the  whole  line.  Pebbles,  carried  along  for  that  purpose, 
were  hurled  by  means  of  the  sling ;  stones  picked  up  from  the 
field  were  thrown  at  each  other,  accompanied  by  hideous  yells  and 
defiant  epithets.  Then  followed  darts  and  arrows,  both  parties 
dancing  about  to  avoid  the  missiles.  Meanwhile  accessions  from 
the  main  bodies  moved  up,  the  fight  came  to  closer  quarters,  the 
sword  and  club  being  resorted  to.  If  the  enemy  was  sufficiently 
strong  so  as  not  to  give  wa}^  at  once,  the  Mexicans  feigned  to  re- 
treat, rushing  back  towards  the  place  where  an  ambush  had  been 
prepared.  The  pursuing  foe,  once  caught  in  the  trap,  was  roughl}' 
handled,  their  adversaries  pressing  upon  them  from  all  sides,  and 
his  efforts  to  disentangle  himself  were  alwaj^s  accompanied  with  the 
heaviest  loss,  either  in  prisoners  or  in  killed.  At  other  points  of 
the  line  similar  snares  were  extended  to  the  Mexicans  by  their 
opponents.  Thus  the  fight  progressed  like  an  extensive  skirmish, 
each  party  bent  upon  weakening  the  other  by  partial  losses  through 
rude  stratagems,  until  the  enemy,  reduced  in  numbers  and  dis- 

182  xhe  -war-w/joop  ("  alarido,"  or  "la  grita,"  as  the  Spanish  authors  call  it)  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  war-cj-y,  the  latter  serving  to  identify  the  warriors  of  the  same  tribe  or 
"  quarter."    The  former  is  "  tzatziliztli,"  the  latter,  "  yaotzatziliztli." 

163  Tjjg  usual  time  for  such  attacks  was  daybreak  or  dawn  (Tezozomoc,  Caps. 
LXXXIV,  p.  148,  and  LXXXVUI,  p.  185 :  "  al  amanecer  del  alva"). 
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heartened  by  the  death  or  capture  of  maiij^  principal  warriors, 
gave  way  in   an  unmistakable   manner. ^"^^      Then  a  precipitate 

1"*  Besides  Tezozomoc,  who  is  so  full  of  details  on  these  fights  that  it  is  wasting 
space  to  quote  him  extensively,  we  find  the  most  concise  and  reliable  statements  ia 
Mendieta's  "  Historia  Ecclesiastica  Indiana."  The  descriptions  of  Mendieta  agree  per- 
fectly with  those  of  Tezozomoc  (less  witli  tho'se  of  Duran),  while  the  two  authors  had 
nothing  in  common,  besides,  Mendieta,  the  revered  Franciscan  father,  terminating  his 
work  about  1596,  and  Tezozomoc,  the  simple  Indian,  his  MSS.  in  159S.  Neither  of  these 
works  were  printed  previous  to  this  century.    Mendieta  says  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI) :  "At 

"the  outset  they  sped  stones  by  slings,  and  rods  like  darts They  also  threw 

"  stones  by  hand.  Thereafter  they  resorted  to  sword  and  shield,  and  the  archers  went 
"  In  at  the  same  time  well  protected  thereby,  and  thus  they  spent  their  ammunition. 
"  The  archers  from  Tehuacan  sometimes  were  so  dexterous  that  they  sped  two  or  three 
"arrows  at  once  with  the  same  precision  as  one  bowman  would  shoot  one  alone.  Af- 
"ter  the  vanguard  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  their  munition  they  charged  witli  sword 
"  and  dart,  the  sworil  being  of  wood,  long,  and  lined  with  cutting  pieces  of  flint.  It 
"was  tied  to  the  wrist,  in  order  that  dropping  it  they  might  seize  an  enemy  (as 
"  their  main  object  was  to  capture  men  alive)  without  losing  the  weapon.  They  had  no 
"  style  of  fencing,  neither  did  they  charge  directly,  but  skirmished  and  rushed  back 
"  and  forth.  At  first  one  party  would  turn  to  flee,  as  it  seemed,  the  others  pursuing, 
"killing  and  wounding  and  capturing  all  those  lagging  in  the  rear.  Then  the  party 
"  fleeing  would  suddenly  turn  back  upon  the  pursuers,  which  fled  in  turn.  Thus  they 
"proceeded  as  in  a  tournament  ('juego  de  cailas'),  until  they  were  tired,  when  fresh 
"bodies  moved  up  to  take  up  the  flght.  They  had  well  disposed  and  agile  people  to 
"care  for  the  wounded,  bringing  them  to  the  rear  where  their  surgeons  were  with  the 
"  medicines,  healing  and  nursing  them."  See  also,  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXV),  and 
the  Anonymous  Conqueror  (Col.  de  Doc,  Vol.  I,  p.  374) :  "  during  the  fight  tliey  shout 
"and  sing,  uttering  sometimes  the  most  horrid  shrieks."  (Mr.  Prescott  speaks  of  hos- 
pitals which  "  were  established  in  the  principal  cities."  This  is  doubtful,  at  least.) 
The  most  detailed  account  of  such  an  engagement  is  found  in  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LII,  p. 
84),  confirmed  in  the  main  by  Duran  (Cap.  XXXVII.  pp.  2S9  and  290),  where  he  describes 
the  disastrous  flght  of  the  Mexicans  (1479)  against  the  Tarasca  of  Michhuacan.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  description  of  the  former  that  during  this  bloody  conflict,  lasting  a 
whole  day,  the  difl'erent  tribes  moved  up  in  succession  and  distinct  from  each  other. 
There  is  but  one  instance  of  a  higher  tactical  move,  and  this  is  found  in  Tezozomoc 
also  (Cap.  XCVIII.  p.  93).  When  tlie  Mexicans  sallied  against  Tlaxcallan;  "the  gen- 
"eral  Cuauhnochtli  commanded  that  the  Chalca  should  go  by  one  road  or  path,  those 
"of  Aculhuacan  by  another,  the  Tecpaneca  by  another,  and  the  Mexicans  in  the  centre 
"  where  the  Tlaxcallans  were  expected  to  be;  all  the  other  tribes  extended  in  order  to 
"  take  the  Tlaxcalteca  in  the  middle  "  (surround  them).  Notwithstanding  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  Clavigero,  Torquemada,  and  Ixtlilxochitl,  those  engagements  turn  out 
to  be  ordinary  Indian  skirmishes  on  a  large  scale,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  of  course, 
but  still  after  the  same  principle.  These  same  authors  even  indicate,  invohiutarily, 
that  there  were  less  actions  of  masses,  than  individual  exploits.  For  instance,  Torque- 
mada relates  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LXI,  p.  1S3)  that  the  principal  chief,  dressing  himself  in  the 
garb  of  a  common  wan'ior,  challenged  the  prominent  chieftain  of  the  enemy  to  single 
combat  and  overcame  him,  M'hich  deed  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Ixtlilxochitl 
("  Hist,  des  ChichimPques,"  Cap.  XLV)  even  tells  us  how  a  single  Tezcucan  brave  alone 
fell  upon  the  enemy  while  his  own  army  was  yet  at  brealifast,  and  put  them  all  to  flight. 
If  such  stories  are  true,  they  militate  strongly  against  the  impression  whicli  these  same 
authors  would  convey  to  us,  of  formidable  hosts,  well  organized,  opposing  each  other. 
A  commander,  responsible  for  the  fate  of  tens  of  thousands  committed  to  his  guidance, 
could  not  expose  his  own  person  in  such  a  manner.  Either  these  stories,  or  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  numbers  engaged,  and  their  tactics,  are  untrue. 

"  Surgeons  "  are  mentioned  both  by  Mendieta  and  Torquemada.    The  Mexican  name 
Of  surgeon  is  "  texoxotla  ticitl "  (Molina,  I,  p.  35).    "  Texoxqui "  means  a  sorcerer,  and 
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retreat  began  on  one  side,  and  an  equally  rapid  pursuit  on  the 
otlier.1^5  xiie  objective  point  of  this  retreat  was  the  settlement 
or  "pueblo"  of  the  attacked  tribe,  but  if  the  vanquished  succeeded 
in  placing  between  them  and  their  pursuers  some  natural  obstacle, 
like  a  river,  or  deep  ravine,  or  if  they  took  refuge  upon  a  wooded 
range  of  steep  hills,  then  the  victors  were  arrested,  as  they  seldom 
ventured  to  attack  w^hen  this  attack  necessitated  a  strong  simulta- 
neous effort  on  the  part  of  the  whole  force. ^^e  g^ill  less  could 
they  execute  rapid  flank-movements.  In  course  of  time  they 
might  circumvent  certain  obstacles,  but  then  their  supplies  were 
so  limited  that,  if  there  was  no  positive  indication  of  success, 
either  in  storming  the  position  loitliout  great  danger,  or  in  carry- 
ing it  within  a  very  short  time  by  some  rude  feint,  they  preferred 
to  desist  from  further  endeavors,  and  to  return  home  with  what- 
ever spoils  the  battlefield  alone  had  furnished.  Thus  they  "  col- 
lared "1^^  their  captives  (which  had  been  carefully  watched  behind 
the  battle-front)  and  returned  to  Mexico  in  moderate  triumph, 
leaving  it  to  future  times  to  proclaim  :  that  such  and  such  a  tribe 
had  been  subdued  by  them,  whereas  they  had  only  defeated  it  in 
one  engagement,  and  the  tribe  had  still  preserved  afterwards  its 
complete  independence. ^'^^ 

"  ticitl "  a  phj-sician  or  diviner.  Both  agree  very  well  with  the  conception  of  an  Indian 
"  medicine-man."  There  are,  besides,  evidences  that  priests  went  to  war  also,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  it  may  have  been  a  part  of  their  duties  to  care  for  the  wounded.  A 
certain  class  of  priests  were  called  "  tlamacazqui,"  certainly  derived  from  "tlama," 
physician  or  doctor. 

1"^  A  slow  and  orderly  retreat  is  a  movement  hardly  known  to  Indians.  They  rush 
either  way,  advancing  or  retiring.  Even  the  return  of  the  Mexicans  from  the  unsuc- 
cessful onslaught  on  the  Tarasca  (Tezozomoc,  Cap.  LII,  p.  84)  was  as  near  to  a  disor- 
derly flight  as  possible.  Duran  says  (Cap.  XXXVII,  p.  291) :  ''El  rey  Axayacatl  mando, 
"alQar  su  real,  y  asi  como  hnyendo  y  medio  afrentado,  con  la  poca  gente  que  le  aula 
"  quedada,  todo  desbaratado  y  lo  mas  de  la  gente  herida." 

IOC  jMendieta  (Lib.  II,  p.  131) :  "Those  who  gained  the  battle  continued  the  pursuit 
"  until  the  opponents  reached  some  place  where  they  could  fortify  themselves."  Also, 
Tezozomoc  (Cap,  XXII,  p.  34,  and  cap.  LVII,  p.  94). 

i«"  If,  on  the  battlefield,  a  captive  still  resisted,  they  cut  the  tendons  of  his  feet,  thus 
rendering  him  incapable  of  motion.  After  the  action  the  prisoners  were  secured  by 
wooden  collars  ('•  cuauh-cozcatl")  and  thus  they  were  led  home  in  the  van  of  the  re- 
turning force.  Arrived  at  Mexico  they  were  conducted  first  to  the  chief-teooalli,  and 
after  prostrating  themselves  before  the  idol  of  Huitzilopochtli,  icere  marched  around 
the  great  stone  of  sacrifice.  (Compare  the  relation  of  Adair,  ''History  of  the  American 
Indians,"  Argument  XVI,  pp.  1G5  and  167.— Return  of  a  Chikkasah  war  party  from  a 
foray  into  Illinois,  in  1765.) 

1"^  Such  was  the  case  with  Meztitlan  (Cap.  LVII,  p.  94,  of  Tezozomoc,  and  Duran, 
Cap.  XL,  p.  314).  Tizoczic  made  about  40  prisoners,  and  returned  with  the  loss  of  300 
men  ("  Y  que  con  aquello  auian  los  contraries  recogidose  a'  sus  lugares").  Still  it  is 
mentioned  by  Ixtlilxochitl  as  subject  and  tributai-y  to  the  valley  tribes. 
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If  the  ran  qui  shed  tribe  found  no  such  point  of  refuge,  then  the 
pursuit  continued  without  relenting  until  the  town  or  settlement 
itself  was  reached.  Frequent!}"  both  pursuers  and  pursued  entered 
it  almost  at  the  same  time.  The  torch  was  applied  to  the  temple 
first,  and  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  non-combatants  began. ^69 

Nothing  short  of  speedy  submission  to  tribute  could  arrest  this 
butchery.  The  vanquished,  therefore,  if  not  prepared  to  flee  from 
their  homes  forever,i~°  made  signals  of  peace.  A  parle}'  ensued, 
and  to  it  succeeded  a  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  defeated  tribe. 
Generally  one  j^ear  of  tribute  was  paid  in  advance,  and  thus  the 
Mexicans  might  return  homewards  loaded,  both  with  the  spoils 
acquired  on  the  battlefield  and  with  the  first  guarantee  of  future 
contributions  from  the  vanquished  tribe. ^"^ 

It  sometimes  occurred,  however,  that  the  tribe  attacked  had  pro- 
vided its  settlement  with  artificial  defenses,  and  the  Mexicaus, 
victorious  in  the  open  field,  found  themselves  in  presence  of  the 
simple  fortifications,  which  we  shall  hereafter  describe,  like  pali- 
sades or  even  platforms  of  earth  or  stone  surmounted  by  parapets. 
An  attack  upon  these  was  only  attempted  if  there  appeared  no 
doubt  as  to  the  result,  in  consequence  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Mexicans,  or  of  the  great  losses  sustained  by  their  defenders  in 
the  previous  fights. ^"^  Then,  but  only  then,  ladders  were  con- 
ies The  "teo-calli"  or  temple  being  in  the  centre  of  the  settlement,  and  also  its  high- 
est, and  therefore,  according  to  Indian  notions,  its  strongest  edifice,  the  destniction 
thereof  by  fire  was  the  signal  of  decisive  victory  of  the  assailants.  See  Tezozomoc 
(Cap.  XIX,  pp.  30  and  31).    Duran  (Cap.  XV,  p.  129). 

1""  In  cases  ■where  the  pueblo  of  the  enemy  had  been  completely  deserted,  either 
through  flight  of  its  inhabitants,  or  through  their  extermination,  as  was  the  case  with 
Alahuitzlan,  these  sections  were  repeopled  by  colonies  from  Xahuatl  stock.  Tezozomoc 
(Cap.  LXXIV,  pp.  1-25  and  126)  and  Duran  (Cap.  XLV,  p.  364,  etc.)  both  relate  in  detail 
how  it  occurred.  This  may  account  in  some  degree  for  the  presence  of  Xahuatlac  stock 
at  a  distance  from  the  valley,  and  may  yet  throw  some  light  even  upon  the  singular  col- 
onization of  the  Peruvian  "  Mitimaes." 

!■'  This  suing  for  peace,  where  the  tribe  was  of  foreign  stock-language,  took  place, 
sometimes  through  interpreters,  "nahuatlata,"  sometimes  merely  by  signs.  The  de- 
feated generally  fled  to  the  top  of  a  hill  and  from  there  beckoned  to  the  pursuing  Mex- 
icans to  stop  the  carnage,  with  humble  and  pitiful  gestures.  But  the  first  parley  did 
not  always  result  in  peace.  The  massacre  of  women  and  children  recommenced  often 
twice,  ere  the  tribute  offered  by  the  vanquished  satisfied  the  Mexicans.  This  tribute 
was  exacted  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  offered  and  to  the  resources  of  the  tribe. 
After  peace  was  agi-eed  upon  the  Mexicans  still  feasted  from  the  food  of  those  whom 
they  had  ruthlessly  conquered.  The  prisoners,  once  taken,  were  never  released  nor 
exchanged.  They  had  to  carry  the  spoils  and  ti-ibute  to  Mexico,  but  were  generally 
well  fed  and  cared  for  until  the  day  when  they  were  slaughtered  to  the  idols. 

1"'  A  good  illustration  is  found  in  Tezozomoc  (Caps.  XC  and  XCI),  describing  the 
foray  against  Tututepec  and  Qiietzaltepec.  But  Duran  is  still  more  explicit  on  the 
same  events.    According  to  him  (Cap.  LVI,  p.  547),  after  the  unfortified  pueblo  of  Tu- 
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structecl,!'^  and  with  due  precaution  and  under  cover  of  various 
feints,  the  walls  were  scaled.^"^  A  regular  siege  was  out  of  the 
question,  the  Mexicans  not  being  provided  for  a  protracted  stay- 
outside  of  their  territory.  They  might  lie  in  wait  or  hover  around 
the  enemy's  defenses  for  a  short  time,  bent  upon  attempting  a  sur- 
prise of  some  kind,  but  if  the  place  could  not  be  carried  at  a 
rush  in  some  way  the  assailants  finally  had  to  abandon  the  attack 
and  return  horae.^"^ 

We  have  heretofore  presupposed  that  the  tribe  assailed  by  the 
Mexicans  had  been  formally  challenged,  or  at  least  notified  of  their 
coming.  But  this  was  not  always  the  case.  In  many  instances 
the  Mexicans  made  their  attack  without  previous  warning,  and  a 
nocturnal  surprise  was  attempted  which  was  almost  sui'e  to  suc- 
ceed. 

It  is  next  to  superfluous  to  venture  a  description  of  such  a 
nightly  onslaught.  The  scene,  like  that  of  the  surprise  of  any 
settlement  whatever  b}-  Indians  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  may 
be  faintly  imagined,  but  not  adequately  told.  The  main  sallies  and 
entries  were  occupied  by  the  assailants, —  creeping  up  stealthily, — 
the  chief  "teo-calli"  surrounded,  then  the  war-whoop  was  raised, 
and  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  pueblo  realized  at  once  that 
the}'  were  doomed.  Few  survivors  only  remained  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  even  these,  unless  the  tribe  surrendered  at  the  fu'st  on- 

tutepec  had  been  sacked,  the  Mexicans  moved  upon  Qiietzaltepec,  ■which  was  well 
fortified,  and  whose  people  sallied  forth  to  meet  the  Mexicans  iu  the  open  field  three 
days  in  succession,  until  the  third  day  at  last  they  were  signally  defeated,  and  the  de- 
fenses scaled  in  a  rush. 

i'3  Tezozomoc  (Caps.  XC  and  XCI).  Duran  (Cap.  I. VI,  p.  44S).  The  former  describes 
these  ladders  (•'  escalas  ")  minutely,  giving  their  size  and  the  number  used. 

^'*  Tezozomoc  speaks  of  archers  posted  outside,  protecting  by  a  shower  of  missiles 
the  ascent  of  the  scaling  party  or  parties,  while  other  bodies  were  biu-rowlng  through 
the  wall.  Duran  gives  a  more  plausible  statement  (p.  446) :  •'■  Otro  dia  salio  al  campo  la 
'•'gente  tepaneca  con  toda  su  provincia,  que  era  gran  numero  de  gente.  la  qual  se  uvo 
"  tan  valerosamente,  que  no  los  pudieudo  resistir  los  de  la  ciudad,  se  empegaron  a'  re- 
"  traer  hacia  el  muro.  Montezuma,  viendo  que  los  tepanecas  pele.iban  tan  valerosamente 
"  y  que  hacian  retirar  al  enemigo,  maudo  tocar  al  arma,  y  en  uu  punto  salio  el  Mexicano 
"al  campo  y  por  otra  parte  el  tezcucano,  y  arremetiendo  todos  de  trapel,  apellidando 
''llos  linos  Mexico,  Mexico,  los  oti-os  Tezcuco,  Tezcuco,  acudieron  cada  uno  por  su 
"  parte  rompiendo  por  el  exercito  de  los  euemigos;  y  aunque  de  las  murallas  recibian 
"gran  dafio  de  las  piedras  graudes  y  trojos  de  palos  que  aiTOJaban,  Uegaron  a'  eUay 
"anlmando  escalas,  y  otros,  como  gatos,  subieron  por  ella,  y  oti'os  cabando  por  el 
"  cimiento  gauaron  la  primera  cerca."   This  shows  that  indeed  it  was  caiTied  at  a  rush. 

"^  For  this  reason  the  wars  with  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Tlaxcallau.  Huexotzinco, 
and  Cholullan.  took  the  sh-ipe  of  regular  fights  at  stated  times.  A  long  campaign  was 
out  of  all  question.  AVe  may,  in  the  course  of  this  essay,  investig.ite  shortly  the  ques- 
tion of  the  wars  between  Mexico  and  Tlaxcallau,  although  it  is  not  properly  pertaining 
to  the  object  of  the  present  discussion. 
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set,  •were  all  carried  into  captivity  except  sucli  as  could  escape 
into  tlie  wilderness  l^'iug  bej'ond  their  cultivated  areas  of  soil.^'''^ 

The  Mexicans,  however,  were  not  exclusively  successful  on  their 
numerous  forays  and  expeditions.  More  than  once  they  met  with 
severe  defeats,  and  on  one  occasion  even,  in  their  attack  upon 
Michhuacan,  in  1479,  they  were  so  terribly  beaten  that  they  never 
afterwards  renewed  the  attempt.^"'' 

Besides,  in  their  constant  wars  against  the  rival  confederacy, 
also  of  "Nahuatl"  stock,  at  whose  head  was  the  tribe  of  Tlax- 
callan  or  Tlascala,  the  fortunes  of  the  day  often  turned  against 
the  Mexican  invaders,  or  at  least  assailants. ^''^^  In  the  first  in- 
stance, that  of  the  defeat  in  Michhuacan,  the  Mexicans  actually 
fled  from  the  battlefield  in  consternation,  pursued  by  the  victorious 
enemy  across  the  "  war-ground,"  but  no  further. ^'^  The  engage- 
ments with  the  tribes  of  Tlaxcallan,  Huexotzinco,  or  Cholula, 
were  fought  so  near  the  valley  that  even -if  the  Mexicans  had  been 
worsted  during  the  day,  they  could  retire  quietly  and  mostly  un- 
molested the  next  morning. ^'^^  The  manner  in  which  such  retreats 
were  carried  on  is  hardly  known. 

^' (J  Tezozomoc  (Cap,  LXXXIV,  p.  148)  describes  as  follows  the  attack  upon  Nopallan 
and  Ycpatepec :  "Arriving  at  midnight,  they  moved  so  secretly  that  they  reached  the 
''royal  house,  counted  the  entrances  and  sallies,  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  temple," 
etc.,  etc.  Then  tlie  scouts  returned  to  the  main  temple,  reporting  upon  what  tliey 
had  found,  and  when  tlie  morning  star  arose  they  fell  upon  the  settlement,  "each  body 
"moving  liJie  a  sti-ong  wall  and  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning,  ....  and  tliey 
"began  to  slaughter  so  furiously  that  neither  old  people,  nor  women,  nor  children 
"were  spared,  and  they  set  Are  to  tlie  houses,  also  to  the  temple,  so  that  the  place 
"  looked  like  a  volcano."  (Compare  the  reports  upon  the  burning  of  Schenectad}'  by 
the  French  and  Indians,  in  1689, —  contained  in  vol.  I,  of  "  Documentary  History  of  the 
"  State  of  Kew  York,"  pp.  297-312.) 

1"  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LII).  Duran  (Cap.  XXXVII).  The  date  is  fixed  by  Senor  Al- 
fredo Chavero,  of  Mexico,  in  his  valuable  essay  entitled  "  Calendario  Azteca  "  (p.  4). 

I'^This  confederacy  consisted  of  Tlaxcallan  and  Huexotzinco,— perhaps  also  At- 
lixco.  Cholula  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  been  included  in  it,  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  any  longer  the  case  when  Cortes  arrived.  On  the  contrary,  Cholula  was  then 
on  friendly  terms  with  Mexico.  Cortes  saj's  ("Carta  Segunda,"  Vedia  I,  p.  19):  "ijor- 
"que  los  naturales  della  eran  amigos  de  Muteczuma;"  and,  further  on  (p.  21),  "y  tice 
"  que  los  desta  ciudad  de  Churultecal,  y  los  de  Tascaltecal  fuesen  amigos,  porque  lo 
"  solian  ser  antes,  y  muy  poco  tiempo  habia  que  Muteczuma  con  dadivas  los  habia 
"  aducido  a'  su  amistad,  y  hechos  enemigos  de  estotros." 

i''''The  pursuit  lasted  until  they  reached  Tlaxinialoyan  (Tagimaroa),  at  the  con- 
fines of  Toluca.  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LII,  p.  8.5) :  "Llego'  el  campo  Tarasco  hasta  Tagi- 
"maroa,  que  dizen  Tlazimoyalan:  los  otros  que  habian  Uegado  hasta  los  terminos  de 
"  Toluca  se  volvieron,  viendo  que  su  campo  no  llegava:  ni  iva  adelante."  The  pursuit 
of  the  Michhuacanese  consisted  in  harassing  the  Mexicans  with  archers,  but  no  close 
combats  are  mentioned. 

if.0  The  wars  of  the  Mexicans  against  Tlaxcallan  and  its  associates  were  a  struggle 
for  definitive  supremacy,  and  not,  as  many  authors  have  it,  pre-arrauged  regular  bat- 
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Until  now  vre  have  considered  the  Mexicans  only  when  in  con- 
flict with  tribes  of  their  own  country  and  race,  inferior  or  equal  to 
them  in  degree  of  culture,  and  proportionately  in  military  resour- 
ces. But  we  must  necessarily  cast  a  glance  upon  their  wars 
against  their  subsequent  conquerors,  the  Spaniards,  and  investi- 
gate how  far  our  pictures  of  the  organization  and  the  military 
tactics  of  the  Mexican  tribe  are  confirmed  by  the  events  of  the 
conquest.  Ere,  however,  we  enter  upon  this  discussion,  which 
shall  also  furnish  us  with  an  illustration  of  defensive  Indian  war- 
fare in  Mexico,  it  is  urgent  that  we  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  fortifications  erected  and  used  by  the  aborigines. 

While  there  exists  distinct  evidence  that  walls  of  stone  were 
erecte.d  occasionally  for  the  defense  of  certain  positions  not  directly 
connected  with,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  settlements,  such 
instances  are  very  rare.  Such  is  the  famous  wall  by  which  the 
Tlaxcallans  closed  the  valley  of  their  eastern  confines. ^^^  In  gen- 
eral, the  conception  of  the  tribes  of  Mexico  in  fortifying  any  par- 
ticular place,  amounted  to  raising  it  above  the  sicrrounding  level, 
and  crowning  this  raised  area  with  ii  parapet  of  stone  or  wood.  It 
is  not  quite  clear  whether  the  elevation  extended  always  to  the 

ties,  for  the  purpose  of  mutually  obtaining  victims  for  religious  offerings,  and  for  the 
exercise  of  the  young  men  in  the  art  of  war.  The  fact  that  these  battles  took  place  at 
fixed  days  and  at  certain  places  appointed,  is  no  proof  of  the  lattei",  but  it  simply  re- 
sulted from  the  custom  of  challenging  an  euemy,  and  meeting  him  therefore  at  a  speci- 
fied time  and  on  the  "war-ground."  (Compare  Duran,  Cap.  LIX,  p.  4C5).  The  respective 
forces  being  quite  evenly  matched,  these  actions  were  renewed  from  time  to  time,  each 
party  hoping  to  tire  out  the  other,  until  to  be  able  to  strike  a  decisive  blow;  but  neither 
succeeded  so  far,  so  that  in  fact  the  battles  remained  practically  undecided.  Against 
Tlaxcallan  the  Mexicans  made  one  great  attempt,  when  the  confederacy  of  the  former 
with  those  of  Huexotzinco  was  broken  up  for  a  short  time,  and  the  latter  applied  to 
Mexico  for  assistance  against  the  Tlaxcallans,  who  had  invaded  the  soil  of  Huexot- 
zinco. There  is  as  yet  a  great  deal  of  contradiction  and  obscurity  in  regard  to  those 
inter-tribal  wars,  and  the  pompous  descriptions  thereof  by  many  authors  are  scarcely 
trustworthy.  One  point  appears  positive,  that  however  often  the  Mexicans  may  have 
been  the  worst  sufferers  in  these  fights,  neither  the  Tlaxcallans  nor  their  allies  were 
ever  able  to  threaten  Mexico  seriously.  In  course  of  time  there  is  hardly  any  doubt 
but  that  the  Mexicans  would  have  tired  out  and  conquered  their  adversaries,  as  they 
had  previously  tired  out  and  finally  subjugated  the  tribe  of  Chalco,  in  the  valley.  For 
a  truly  natural  description  of  these  engagements,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  pages  of  Du- 
ran, and  especially  of  Tezozomoc. 

Ml  See  Cortes  ("  Carta  Segunda,"  Vedia  I,  p.  15) :  "E  a'  la  Salida  del  dicho  valle  fall6 
"una  gran  cerca  de  pisdra  seca,  tan  alta  conio  estado  y  medio,  que  atravesaba  todo  el 
"  valle  de  la  una  sierra  a'  la  otra,  y  tan  ancha  como  veinte  pi6s,  y  por  toda  ella  un  petril 
"de  pie  y  medio  de  ancho,  para  pelear  desde  encima,  y  no  mas  de  una  entrada  tan  an- 
"  cha  como  diez  pasos,  y  en  esta  entrada  doblada  la  una  cerca  sobre  la  otra  a'  manera 
"de  rebelin,  tan  estrecho  como  cuarenta  pasos  .  .  ."  Also,  Bernal-Diez  (Cap.  LXII). 
Gomara  (p.  326.  ''El  primor  renouentro  que  Cortes  tobo  con  los  de  Tlaxcalan. "). 
To'rquemada  (Lib,  IV,  cap.  XXIX).    Herrera  (Dec.  II,  lib.  VI,  cap,  IV). 
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area  of  the  settlement  thus  enclosed,  forming  a  terrace  or  plat- 
form, or  whether  it  merely  constituted  a  belt  around  it.  As  prin- 
cipal means  of  jirotedion,  they  resorted  to  elevation. ^^"^ 

The  pueblo  of  "Quauhquechollan  (now  Huacachula,  in  the  State 
of  La  Puebla),  Ijing  to  the  South-east  of  Mexico,  and  tributary 
to  the  Mexicans  in  1520,  was  considered  very  strong,  and  Cortes 
has  left  us  the  following  description  of  its  natural  as  well  as  of  its 
artificial  defenses :  — 

"  This  town  of  Guacachula  lies  on  a  plane,  protected  on  one 
"  side  by  a  high  and  steep  hilly  range,  and  on  two  sides  by  two 
"  rivers,  distant  from  each  other  about  two  cross-bow  shots.  Both 
"  rivers  run  in  deep  and  precipitous  gorges  ;  there  are,  couse- 
"  quently,  but  few  places  where  an  entrance  could  be  effected, 
"  and  even  these  are  of  difficult  access,  steep  of  descent  and  of 
"  ascent,  on  horseback.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  a  strong 
"wall  of  line  and  stone,  outside  of  the  cit}^  as  high  as  four  fath- 
"  oms,  and  almost  level  with  the  ground  inside.  A  parapet  one- 
"  half  fathom  in  height  runs  along  the  top  of  this  wall.  For  to 
"  sally  there  are  four  entrances  wide  enough  for  a  horse-man  to 
"  pass  through ;  at  each  entrance  there  are  three  or  four  folds  of 
"  the  enclosure  entering  one  into  the  other ;  on  each  fold  of  the 
"  wall  a  corresponding  breastwork.  Along  the  entire  enclosure 
"  they  have  heaps  of  stones  and  pebbles,  with  which  they  flght."^*^^ 

This  idea  of  constructing  the  pueblos  on  a  mountain  declivity, 
so  as  to  be  compelled  to  artificially^  protect  hut  one  or  tivo  sides 
alone,  we  find  in  several  instances.  The  place  of  Chamula  in  the 
present  State  of  Chiapas,  when  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  under 

issMotolinia  ("Historia  de  los  Indies  de  Xueva-Espaiia."  Trat.  Ill,  Cap.  5VI,  p. 
229),  speaking  of  Tlaxcallan :  "Their  reason  for  building  iii  high  places  was  that  in 
"  order  to  feel  more  safe  during  their  frequent  wars,  they  looked  to  high  and  open 
"places,  where  they  might  sleep  with  less  anxiety,  since  they  had  neither  doors  nor 
"walled  enclosures,  although  tliey  had  entrenchments  and  fortiJlcations  ('albarradas 
"  y  reparos ')  in  some  places,  they  being  sure  of  war  to  occur  every  year."  The  Mex- 
ican name  for  tribe,  or  settlement,  or  pueblo,  ■'  altepetl,"  itself  indicates  an  elevated 
object,  the  word  "tepetl"  signifying  ''mountain"  or  '-hill." 

183  "Carta  Seganda  (Vedia  I,  p.  50);  also,  Bernal-Diez  (Vedia  II,  cap.  CXXXII,  p. 
143),  and  several  others.  Clavigero  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  XX VIII)  says  that  the  walls  of 
Quauhquechollan  were  fully  20  feet  high,  12  feet  wide,  and  had  a  parapet  of  3  feet  in 
elevation.  The  fathom :  "  Estado,"  "  Braza,"  or  "  toesa,"  is  equal  to  2  "  vai-as,"  or  to  6 
Castilian  feet.  According  to  tliis  the  wall  would  have  been  about  0, 08-100  metres  above 
the  outer  surface,  or  22  feet,  English.  The  text  of  Cortes  reads :  "  tan  alto  como  cuatro 
"  estados  por  de  fuera  de  la  ciudad,  e' por  de  chntro  esta'  cast  igual  con  el  siido."  This 
would  indicate  that  the  "  wall "  was  rather  a  facing  of  stone  to  a  large  terrace,  upon 
which  the  pueblo  itself  had  been  erected. 
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Diego  Godo}',  in  1524,  was  situated  on  a  laigh  and  steep  hill  or 
ridge,  surrounded  by  a  gorge.  The  ascent  was  very  difficult,  and 
when  the  Spaniards  had  reached  a  certain  height  they  met  a  pali- 
sade of  timbers  set  crosswise  into  the  ground,  and  tied  together. 
Higher  up  there  was  a  wall  two  fathoms  high  and  four  feet  wide, 
of  earth  and  stone,  with  some  posts.  In  the  most  rugged  corner 
there  was  a  ladder  leading  upwards.  The  wall  was  surmounted 
by  a  guard  of  strong  planking  held  between  timbers  set  both 
within  and  without.  Besides,  vines  of  great  thickness,  and  ropes, 
were  fastened  to  the  planks,  i^"* 

In  some  cases,  several  tiers  of  enclosures  or  platforms,  one 
above  the  other  and  surmounted  bj^  parapets,  covered  one  side 
of  a  mountain-declivity.  The  dwellings  of  the  people  rested  on 
the  highest  terrace,  within  the  uppermost  circumvallation,  but 
huts  or  bowers  sheltering  the  warriors  were  erected  even  on  the 
outermost  defenses.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  condition  of 
Quetzaltepec,^^^  before  it  was  captured  under  the  last  Montezuma, 

i*<  Chamula,  or  "  Chamh6,"  according  to  Uie  late  Mr.  Brasseur  ('•Ruines  de  Palen- 
que,"  Cap.  II,  p.  33,  Note  No.  10)  is  still  tlie  most  populous  place  of  tlie  State  of  Chia- 
pas, and  lies  about  three  leagues  to  the  N.  W.  of  San  Cristobal.  Its  inhabitants  speak 
the  *' Zotzil"  language.  They  were  never  conquered,  perhaps  not  even  attacked,  by 
the  Mexicans.  The  description  of  its  fortifications  is  from  tlie  "  Relacion  hecha  per 
'•Diego  Godoy  a'  Hernando  Cortes"  (Vedia  I,  p.  466).  Benial-Diez  (Cap.  CLXVI)  and 
Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  V,  cap.  VIII,  p.  163)  mention  it  also.  We  meet  here  with  a  plain 
description  of  earthen  or  stone  embankments  surmounted  by  guards  of  loood.  This 
may  throw  some  light  on  some  of  the  circumvallation s  found  in  the  United  States,  and 
ascribed  to  the  "mound-builders."  (A  still  more  detailed  description,  of  a  similarly 
fortified  place,  is  given  by  Cortes  himself  in  his  fifth  letter.  3  Sept.,  1526.  (Vedia,  I,  p. 
128).    Compare  "  Hist,  de  la  Conq.  y  Reduccion  de  los  Itzaes."    Lib.  I,  cap.  VII,  p.  41). 

I'^^For  a  description  of  Quetzaltepec  ("Mountain  of  brilliant  or  changing  green 
"hues")  see  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XC,  pp.  158  and  159),  and  especially  Duran  (Cap.  LVI, 
p.  443) :  "  porque  Tototepec,  demas  de  tener  el  rio  grande  por  amparo,  higo  hacer  cinco 
"  cercas  las  mas  fnertes  que  pudo,  todas  de  piedra  y  tieiTa  muy  apisouada  y  de  maderaa 
"grandes  y  de  todo  genero  de  fagina.  Acauadas  estas  cercas,  que  la  que  cercaua  el 
"  pueljlo  era  de  seis  bragas  en  alto  y  de  quatro  en  ancho,  siendo  los  demas  que  se  les 
"  iban  siguiendo  de  a'  quatro  y  de  cinco  en  alto,  .  .  .  ."  Although  Duran  uses  the 
expression  "  cerca  "  (enclosure),  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  were  but  platforms, 
surmounted  by  stone  or  wooden  parapets.  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XC),  while  speaking  of 
six  works  ("  albarrada,"  or  "paredon"),  distinctly  mentions  that  there  were  huts  or 
houses  on  them  ("  Luego  mandci  poner  fuego  ii  la  segunda  albarrada,  que  tenian  enciraa 
"  mucha  caseria  de  buhios,  .  .  ."  "  El  primer  paredon  era  de  cinco  bragas  de  ancho, 
'•y  de  trcs  de  altura,  y  mucha  pelia  encima;  la  segunda,  tercera  y  quarta  al  proprie 
"  tenor,  exepto  la  sesta  que  era  de  dos  brazas  de  altura  y  de  seis  brazas  de  ancho,  muchoa 
"  buhios  encima,  xacales,  y  mucha  gente,"  p.  158).  We  are  forcibly  reminded  liere  of  the 
hill  of  Sacsa-huaman,  at  Cuzco,  in  Peru,  whose  defenses  consist,  according  to  tlie  Hon. 
E.  G.  Squier:  "  of  three  lines  of  massive  walls,  each  supporting  a  terrace  and  a  parapet. 
'•  The  walls  are  nearly  parallel,  and  have  approximately  accurate  entering  and  reenter- 
"  iug  angles  for  their  total  existing  length  of  1,800  feet.  The  first  or  outer  wall  has  aa 
"  average  present  height  of  27  feet;  the  second  wall  is  85  feet  within  it,  and  is  18  feet  high; 
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and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  celebrated  "  pyramid  of  Xochi- 
calco  "  may  yet  prove  to  have  been  a  fortified  pueblo,  analogous 
to  or  of  the  type  just  described. ^*^ 

"  the  third  is  18  feet  withiu  the  second,  and  is,  in  its  highest  part,  14  feet  in  elevation.  The 
"  total  elevation  of  the  works  is  therefore  59  feet."  According  to  the  descriptions  of 
Tezozomoc  and  Duran  the  fortifications  of  Quetzaltepec  were  veiy  similar  to,  only  per- 
haps more  extensive,  even,  than  those  of  the  Ynca  stronghold,  at  Cuzco.  In  the  art  of 
fortification,  h(»wever,  the  Ynca  of  Peru  were  far  in  advance  of  the  other  American 
aborigines.  Nowhere  else,  on  this  continent,  do  we  find  anything  near  alike  to  Ollan- 
tay-tambo,  Pisac,  or  Piquillacta.  Mexican  fortified  pueblos  Were  probably  analogous 
to  the  "pucara"  or  strongholds  of  the  Aymara  Indians  on  the  Bolivian  high-plateau. 
(See  E.  G.  Squier :  "  Peru,  Incid.  of  Travel  and  Explor.  in  tlie  land  of  the  Incas,"  New 
York,  1877.) 

186  "Xochicalco,"  the  "  place  of  the  house  of  flowers"  ("xochitl,"  flower,  —  "  calli," 
house),  is  situated  near  Teniisco,  S.  E.  of  Cuernavaca  (the  ancient  "  Quauhuahuac  "), 
in  the  State  of  Mexico  proper.  The  pyramid  was  probably  first  described  by  Don  Jo- 
seph Antonio  Alzate  y  Ramirez,  Mexico,  1791.  "Descripcion  de  las  Antiquidades  de 
"Xochicalco."  Robertson  (Note  XXXIX,  to  p.  139,  of  vol.  Ill)  describes  a  pyramid:  "a 
"  temple  near  Cuernavaca,  on  tlie  road  from  Mexico  to  Acapuleo.'  The  most  complete 
descriptions,  however,  are  those  of  Pietrq  Marquez  ("Due  antichi  monumenti  di  ai'chi- 
"  tettura  Messicana,"  Roma,  1801) ;  of  Baron  A.  von  Humboldt  ("  Vues  des  Cordilleres 
"  et  Monuments  des  peuples  indigenes  de  I'Amerique,"  pp.  129  to  137  of  the  Edition  8vo 
"of  1816,  vol.  I,  and  plate  No.  IX  of  the  Atlas  in  folio);  of  Nebel;  of  E.  Tylor  ("Ana- 
huac"),  and  of  Brautz-Mayer  ("Mexico  as  it  was  and  as  it  is,"  3d  Edition,  18-17). 
Lord  Kingsborougli  has  of  course  furnished  splendid  illustrations  of  tlie  monument, 
in  vol.  IV  of  the  "Antiquities  of  Mexico,"  and  a  description  by  Capt.  Dupaix,  in  vol. 
VI,  p.  430.  Also  has  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  with  the  usual  faithfulness  to  his  sources, 
characteristic  of  this  eminent  compilator.  We  quote  from  Brantz-Mayer  (p.  178): 
"From  this  eminence  the  guide  ....  pointed  out  to  me  a  small  mountain,  at  the 
"  extremity  of  the  plain  in  front,  on  which  was  situated  the  Pyramid  of  Xochicalco, 
"  tlie  subject  of  our  day's  explorations.  The  cer7-o  appears  to  rise  directly  out  of  the 
"levels  between  two  mountains,  and  the  plain  continuing  to  its  very  foot,  might  seem- 
"  ingly  be  traversed  in  half  an  hour."  But  this  intervening  space  was  cut  up  by  deep 
gullies  (barrancas),  making  the  trip  to  the  hill  very  tedious,  difficult,  and  lengthy.  The 
author's  general  description  of  the  eminence  is  as  follows  (pp.  180  and  181) :  "At  the 
"  distance  of  six  leagues  from  the  city  of  Cuernevaca,  lies  a  cerro,  three  hundred  feet 
"in  height,  wliicli,  with  the  ruins  that  crown  it,  is  kuown  by  the  name  of  Xocliicalco, 
"  or  '  the  Hill  of  Flowers.'  The  base  of  this  eminence  is  surrounded  by  the  very  dis- 
"  tinct  remains  of  a  deep  and  wide  ditch ;  its  summit  is  attained  by  five  spiral  terraces ; 
"the  walls  that  support  them  are  built  of  stone,  joined  by  cement,  and  are  still  quite 
"  perfect;  and,  at  regular  distances,  as  if  to  buttress  these  terraces,  there  are  remains 
"  of  bulwarks  shaped  like  the  bastions  of  a  fortification.  The  summit  of  the  liill  is  a 
"wide  esplanade,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  are  still  pei'ceptible  thi-ee  truncated 
"cones,  resembling  the  tumuli  found  among  many  similar  ruins  in  Mexico.  On  the 
"  other  sides  there  are  also  large  heaps  of  stones  of  irregular  shape,  which  seem  to 
"  have  formed  portions  of  similar  mounds  or  tumuli,  or,  perhaps,  parts  of  fortifications 
"in  connection  with  the  wall  that  is  alleged  by  the  old  writers  to  have  surrounded  the 
"  base  of  tlie  pyramid,  but  of  which  I  could  discern  no  traces."  On  the  top  of  this  es- 
planade there  seems  to  liave  been  an  edifice  of  five  terraces  (as  Alzate  relates),  or  sto- 
ries, but  only  the  lowest  one  is  yet  in  existence.  Nebel  has  given  an  ideal  reconstruc- 
tion of  this  building  ("Viaje  pintoresco  y  arqueologico  a'  la  Republica  de  Mexico"), 
also  Alzate.  Closing  his  investigation  of  the  ornaments  and  sculptures  still  visible  in 
the  ruins  of  the  summit,  Brantz-Mayer  remarks  :  "  Tlie  day  was  far  advanced  when  I 
"  stood  for  the  last  time  on  the  corner-stone  of  the  upper  terrace  and  looked  at  the 
"beautiful  prospect  around  me.  It  was  the  centre  of  a  mighty  plain.  Running  due 
"north  were  the  remains  of  an  ancient  paved  road,  leading  over  prairie  and  barranca 
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But  the  great  majority  of  the  Indian  "  towns  "  of  Mexico  were 

"  to  the  city  (Quaiihnahuac)  distinctly  visible  at  the  foot  of  the  SieiTa  Madre"  (p.  187). 
Baron  Humboldt  gives  the  measurements  as  follows:  Height  of  the  hill  from  its  base, 
117  metres  (about  380  feet),  divided  iuto  five  tiers.  Each  tier  is  about  20  metres  high. 
Circumference  of  the  hill-base  about  4,000  meti-es  (13,000  feet).  Summit  platform  72 
metres  long,  from  X.  to  S.,  and  86  m.  from  E.  to  W.  The  "wall  once  enclosing  this  plat- 
form was  about  3  m.  in  height.  Base  of  the  top-edifice,  20  m.  7'  by  17  m.  4'.  On  the 
north  side  there  are  a  number  of  excavations  in  the  rocks,  artificial  caverns,  whose 
openings  Brantz-Mayer  found  "  at  the  foot  of  the  first  terrace  on  the  northern  side  of 
"  the  hill."    These  excavations  are  said  to  have  been  visited  in  1835. 

Baron  v.  Humboldt  concludes :  "  Le  fosse  dont  la  colline  est  entour^e,  le  revetement 
"des  assises,  le  grand  uombre  d'appartemens  souterrains  creuses  dans  le  roc  du  cote 
"dunord,le  mur  qui  defend  I'approche  de  la  plate-forme,  tout  concourt  a  donner  au 
"  monument  de  Xochicalco  le  caract<5re  d'un  monument  militaire.  Les  naturels  desig. 
"  nent  menie  encore  aujourd'hxii  les  mines  de  la  pyramide  qui  s'elevait  au  milieu  de  la 
'•  plate-forme,  par  un  nom  qui  equivaut  a' celui  de  chateau  fort  ou  de  citadelle.  La 
"  grande  analogie  de  forme  que  I'on  remarque  entre  cette  pretendue  citadelle  et  les  mai- 
"sons  des  dieux  azteques  (teocallis),  me  fait  soupQonner  que  la  colline  de  Xochicalco 
"  n'  etait  autre  chose  qu'un  temple  fortifie  "  (p.  134,  vol.  I  of  ed.  8vo). 

E.  B.  Tylor  ("Anahuac,"  Cap.  VII,  p.  186),  speaking  of  Xochicalco,  says:  "It  was 
"a  fortified  hill  of  great  strength."  Humboldt  makes  of  it:  "a  fortified  temple," 
But  the  hill  is  too  high  and  too  large  for  such  a  purpose  alone.  Besides,  the  rooms 
excavated  in  the  rock,  analogous  to  the  "  cliflf-houses  "  of  Arizona,  the  road  leading 
originally  towards  Quauhnahuac,  the  central  position  of  the  bill  itself;  — all  tends  to 
indicate  that  "Xochicalco"  was  once  a  pueblo,  fortified  after  the  principles  prevailing 
among  the  aborigines,  and  whose  inhabitants  dwelt  partly  in  the  rock,  partly  ou  the 
tiers  or  on  the  esplanade  into  which  the  summit  had  been  levelled.  The  "  teocalli,"  or 
temple,  occupied  the  hill-top,  being  there  as  well  in  the  centre  of  the  population  as  in 
ang  pueblo  situated  on  the  level  of  the  plain.  The  five  tiers  or  terraces  were  probably 
lined  with  wooden  parapets,  long  since  decayed,  and  only  the  uppermost  platform  had 
a  stone  enclosure. 

Another  pyramidal  structure,  found  by  Capt.  Gul.  Dupaix,  near  Old  Tepexe,  in 
Tehuantepec,  is  represented  on  Plate  I,  part  HI,  vol.  IV,  of  Lord  Kingsborough's  "An- 
tiquities of  Mexico."  It  is  composed  of  eight  stories  or  tiers.  Capt.  Dupaix  remarks 
(Kingsborough,  Vol.  VI,  p.  467) :  "  This  wall  exhibits  a  species  of  fortifications  which  I 
"cannot  persuade  myself  was  ever  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  Continent." 
This  structure  has  more  analogy,  in  its  outlines,  with  the  picture  given  by  Clavigero  of 
the  great  "  teo-calli "  of  Mexico,  than  any  other.  The  drawing  by  the  learned  Abbe  is 
entirely  faultive  as  far  as  the  Mexican  temple  is  concerned,  but  it  is  not  out  of  place 
when  applied  to  a  fortified  pueblo,  occupying  an  entire  hill. 

When  the  Mexicans,  previous  to  their  flight  iuto  Culhuacan  and  subsequently  into 
the  lagune,  were  hemmed  in  on  the  hill  of  Chapultepec  by  the  tribes  of  the  valley,  they 
fortified  the  hill  in  the  following  manner,  according  to  Duran  (Cap.  Ill,  pp.  27  and  28) : 
Their  newly  elected  war-chief  (Huitzilihuitl)  directed  that  "along  the  entire  declivity 
"  of  the  hill  many  stone  walls  should  be  constructed,  arising  one  above  the  other  like 
"  steps,  one  fathom  in  width,  thus  leaving  above  a  spacious  square  where  all  gathered 
"and  fortified  themselves,  keeping  watch  diligently  day  and  night,  placing  the  women 
*'  and  children  into  the  centre  of  their  troop,  preparing  arrows,  macanas,  darts,  cutting 
"stones,  making  slings  for  their  defence."  According  to  this  paragraph,  the  hill  of 
Chapultepec  would  have  presented  an  appearance,  perhaps,  not  entirely  dissimilar  to 
that  of  Xochicalco,  or  Tepexe,— terraced,  like  the  "andenes"  of  Peru.  Cervantes- 
Salazar,  whose  "Tres  Dialogos  latinos,"  or  •'  Mexico,  in  1554,"  have  been  republished, 
in  1875,  by  Sr.  Icazbalceta  (to  whose  great  kindness  I  take  occasion  to  offer  a  humble 
tribute  of  gratitude),  seems  to  allude  to  remains  of  this  original  grading  in  his  3d  dia. 
logue,  when  Alfaro  (one  of  his  personages)  inquires  (p.  277) :  "  Para  que  son  estas  gra- 
"  das  tan  anchas  y  largas,  q^ue  Uegan  hasta  arriba,  y  rodean  casi  todo  el  cerro  ?  "    Fur- 
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open  places,  without  circumvallations  or  enclosures,^^"^  constructed 
after  the  plan  which  we  have  already  exposed, ^®^  and  without  any 
other  strongholds  than  their  massive  communal  dwellings,  and  the 
pyramidal  temple,  or  "  teo-calli.''^^^  On  the  flat  roofs  of  the  former 
heaps  of  stones  could  be  collected  and  hurled  down  upon  the  en- 
emy from  behind  a  guard  of  planks  or  adobe  running  along  the 
edge  of  the  roof.^^'^  The  truncated  pj'ramid,  on  its  graded  ascent, 
afforded  room  for  a  number  of  combatants. ^^^     Both  gave  the  re- 

ther  on  he  says:  "Como  se  va  adelgazando  el  cerro  hasta  la  eremita,"  and  "Zuazo" 
makes  the  very  characteristic  reply :  "Asi  vino  bien  para  que  se  pudiera  ver  todo  lo 
"  que  esta'  abajo."  (As  a  military  position  would  indeed  require.)  In  the  Introduction 
to  this  Dialogue  (p.  256),  the  learned  Mexican  scholar  remarks  :  "  Parece  que  estas  al- 
'•  barradas  o'  escalones  se  conservaron  hasta  despues  de  la  conquista,  y  que  los  emiier, 
"  adores  Aztecas  los  habian  llenado  de  tierra,  convirtiendolos  en  jardines,  per  no  tener 
"  ya  objeto  como  obras  de  fortificacion." 

i"The  letter  written  by  "Fiay  Francisco  de  Bologna,"  from  Mexico,  to  the  provm- 
cial  of  Bologna,  published  in  the  French  translation  by  Mr.  Ternaux-Compans  ("Recueil 
"  de  pieces,  etc.")  says :  "  Generalement  leurs  villes  n'etaient  pas  fermees,  mais  les  es- 
"pagnols  leur  ont  appris  a  les  entourer  de  murailles"  Cl).  212).  The  Mexican  tongue 
distinguishes  "altepetl,"  a  pueblo  (or  tribe),  from  "tename-altepetl,"  a  pueblo  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  (•' tenamitl"  "muro,"  walled  enclosure).  The  Quiche-language  of 
Guatemala  has  adopted  the  Nahuatl  word  "  tenamitl,"  changing  it  into  "tinamit,"  to 
signify  a  tribe  or  place. 

"»  Motolinia  ("Hist,  de  los  Ind.  de  N.  Espana,"  "Col.  de  Doc,"  Vol.  I,  trat.  I,  cap. 
XII,  pp.  G-A-G5. 

168  Motolinia  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  XVI,  p.  229.  Id.  Ill,  cap.  VIU,  p.  187).  Clavigero 
(Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXVI). 

iiio\yijen  the  Spaniards  entered  Cholula  they  soon  found  out,  according  to  Cortes 
("Carta  Segunda,"  Vedia  I,  p.  20)  and  Bernal-Diez  (Vedia  II,  cap.  LXIII,  p.  75),  "that 
"  the  roofs  were  covered  with  pebbles  and  lined  with  guards  of  adobe."  The  Tlaxcal- 
lans  had  previously  warned  Cortes  about  Cholula,  saying  (p.  19  "  Carta  Segunda,") :  "y 
"que  teuian  muclias  de  la  calles  tapiadas,  y  por  las  azoteas  de  las  casas  mnchas  pie- 
"  dras,  para  que  despues  que  entrasenios  en  la  ciudad  tomarnos  segnrameute  y  aprove- 
" charge  de  nosotros  a  su  voluntad."  They  also  warned  him  about  Mexico,  saying: 
"  that  all  the  roofs  were  flat,  with  guards  like  breastworks,  so  that  they  might  tight 
"  from  the  house-tops  "  (Bernal-Diez,  cap.  LXXVIII).  During  the  street  tights  previous 
to  the  retreat  of  Cortes  on  July  1st,  1520,  and  also  duiing  the  gradual  capture  of  Mex- 
ico, the  Mexicans  fought  desperately  from  the  roofs,  hurling  stones,  rocks  and  pebbles 
upon  the  assailants.  See  Cortes  (•'  Carta  Segunda,"  Vedia  I,  pp.  11,  42  and  13;  "  Carta 
'•  Tercera,  pp.  71,  76,  81.  86).  Bernal-Diez  (Vedia  II,  cap.  CXXVI,  pp.  130, 131 ;  cap.  CLI, 
p.  183).  I  refrain  from  quoting  later  writers,  who  copied  mostly  from  the  eyewitnesses' 
reports,  and  merely  add  the  words  of  Fray  Toribio  de  Paredes  (Motolinia),  in  his 
History,  written  about  1510.  ("Coll.  de  Doc,"  I,  trat.  Ill,  cap.  VIII,  p.  187  "Estaba 
"Mexico  muy  fuerte  y  bien  ordenada,  ....  Tenia  por  fortaleza  los  templos  del 
••  Uemonio  y  las  casas  de  Moteuczoma,  seiior  principal,  y  las  de  los  otros  seiiores." 

ii'i  Cortes  ("  Carta  Segunda,"  p.  42) :  "  Y  en  la  torre  muy  alta  y  mas  principal  della  se 
"  Bubieron  fasta  quinientos  Indios,  que  segun  me  parecio,  eran  personas  muy  priuci- 
"  pales.  Y  en  ella  subieron  mucho  mantenimieuto  de  pan  y  agua  y  otras  cosas  de  comer- 
"y  mnchas  piedras;  e  todos  los  mas  teniau  lan9as  muy  largas  con  unos  hierros  de  pe- 
"  dernal  mas  anchos  que  las  de  las  nuestras,  y  no  menos  agudos;  fe  de  alii  hacian  mucho 
"  daiio  a'  la  gente  de  la  fortaleza,  porqne  estaba  muy  cerca  della.  La  cual  dicha  torre 
"  combatieron  los  espaiioles  dos  a'  tres  veces  y  la  acometieron  a'  subir ;  y  como  era  muy 
"  alta  y  tenia  la  subida  agi-a,  porque  tiene  ciento  y  tantos  escalones ;  y  los  de  arriba  es, 
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source  of  fighting  under  shelter  from  above,  while  the  assailant  had 
to  struggle  unprotected  from  below.  As  against  an  Indian  foe, 
these  massiA^e  constructions  were  indeed  strongholds,  and  even,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  they  opposed  strong  obstacles  to  the  Span- 
iards. Nevertheless,  as  often  as  it  was  possible,  the  aborigines 
added  to  the  defensive  means  of  their  architecture  the  resource  of 
a  strong  natural  position,  and  those  tribes  proved  to  be  most  poic- 
erful  and  aggressive,  whose  defensive  position  was  either  naturally 
or  artificially,  or  in  both  respects,  the  least  vidnerable.^^'^ 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  pueblo  of  Mexico  as  one  of  the 
strongest  positions  ever  occupied  by  Indians  up  to  the  sixteenth 
century.     Still,  it  was  an  open  place,  without  circumvallations  or 

"taban  bien  pertrechados  de  piedra  y  otras  armas,  .  .  .  ."  Bernal-Diez  (Vedia 
II.  cap.  CXXVI,  p.  131).  The  latter,  iu  the  very  "  likely  "  style  of  the  "  Historia  Verda- 
dera  "  (  ? )  mentions  4.000  men  as  having  occupied  "one  teocalli."  (Jortes  is  more  mod- 
est and  certainly  nearer  the  truth.  See,  also,  Motolinia  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VIII,  p.  187. 
"  Tenia  por  fortaleaa  los  templos  del  demonio  ").  When  the  Mexicans  conquered  Tlat- 
ilulco,  the  principal  strongliold  of  the  Tlatilulcaus  was  their  temple.  See  Tezozomoc 
(Cap.  XLV,  p.  74).  Duran  (Cap.  XXXIV^  p.  268 :  "el  rey  subio  a'  lo  alto  del  templo  con 
"otros  caualleros  suyos  aunque  con  mucho  trabajo  por  la  mncha  resistencia  que 
hallo  ").  AVe  again  refer  to  what  has  already  been  stated :  that  the  temple  being  the 
highest,  and  therefore  strongest,  part  of  the  pueblo,  its  capture  or  destruction  was  the 
signal  of  victory. 

192  The  tribes  of  Chiapas  were  much  feared  on  account  of  their  ferocity,  and  of  their 
naturally  and  artificially  strong  places.  Compare  Bernal-Diez  (Cap.  CLXVI,  p.  225, 
"porque  ciertamente  eran  en  aquel  tiempo  los  mayores  guerreros  que  yo  habia  visto 
"en  toda  la  Xueva-Espaiia").  Cachula,  Chiapas,  and  Chamula,  were  all  naturally 
and  by  art  well  fortified.  We  have  already  alluded  to  Atitlan,  in  Guatiraala  (Report  of 
Alvarado,  Vedia  I,  p.  460.  Bernal-Diez,  Vedia  II,  cap.  CLXIV,  p.  221:  "y  que  eran 
"  muy  malos  y  de  malas  condiciones  ").  Tlaxcallan  itself  enjoyed  a  very  strong  defen- 
sive position,  although  the  place  was  open  and  not  enclosed.  Motolinia  (Trat.  Ill, 
cap.  XVI,  p.  229:  '"El  seuor  mas  antiguo  y  que  primero  lo  fundo,  ediflco  en  im  cerre- 
"jon  alto,  que  se  llama  Tepeticpac,  que  quiere  decir  encima  de  sierra").  Cortes  ("Carta 
Seguuda,"  p.  18:  "porque  es  muy  mayor  que  Granada  y  muy  mas  fuerte").  Torque- 
mada  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XII,  p.  265).  Gomara  ("  De  Tlaxcallan,"  Vedia  I,  p.  333),  etc.,  etc. 
Utlatlan,  or  rather  "  Gumarcaah,"  the  QQuiche  pueblo  of  Guatemala,  of  which  Fuentes 
especially  has  made  the  capital  of  a  vast  "  empire  of  Quiche,"  was  a  very  strongly  sit- 
uated place.  (See  Stevens'  "  Travels  in  Central  America,  Yucatan,  and  Chiapas.")  The 
village  of  Santa  Cruz  del  QQuiche  now  stands  in  the  vicinity.  Alvarado,  its  conqueror, 
reports  (Vedia  I,  p.  458):  "as  the  city  is  most  remarkably  strong,  and  has  not  more 
'•  than  two  entrances,  one  by  thirty  and  some,  high  steps  of  stone,  and  the  other  by  a 
"  dyke  made  by  hand."  The  Abbe  Brasseur  describes  it  as  follows  ("  Popol-Vuh,"  cap. 
IX,  pp.  312  and  313,  foot-note) :  "  Utatlau  or  Gumarcaah  was  composed  of  three  distinct 
"  plateaux,  surrounded  by  ravines  communicating  however  by  paths  (or  roads)  flanked 
"  by  cut  stones  ....  There  was  but  one  entrance  to  this  great  town,  the  same 
"by  which  it  is  now  reached.  (The  QQuiche  text  says :  "  where  the  town  with  its  ra- 
"  vines  was  built  of  stone  and  lime  and  covered  with  cement.")  Thus  we  have  the 
principal  pueblos  of  Middle  America  all  established  in  sti-ong  defensive  places,  fur 
Mexico,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  perhaps  the  least  vulnerable  of  all,  and  also  the 
one  which  occupied  the  most  prominent  position. 
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walled  enclosures. 193  But  it  was  surrounded  by  loater  on  all  sides. 
This  was  a  natural  protection,  apparently.  However,  the  lake 
ai'ound  Mexico  was  the  work  of  the  Mexicans  themselves,  and 
deserves,  as  such,  to  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  no  ordinaiy 
skill  on  their  part.  When  they  fled  into  the  space  subsequently 
transformed  into  a  lagune,  it  was  an  extensive  swamp,  covered 
with  canebrake.  Many  parts  of  it  could  be  waded  through  with 
ease,  at  some  places  the  streams  emptying  into  it  from  the  West 
filtered  through  the  deeper  channels  into  Lake  Tezcuco.  Flakes 
of  turf  or  of  sand  occasionally  protruded  over  the  surface,  and 
on  one  of  these  dry  spots  the  Mexicans  huddled  together  for 
existence. 19^  Unmolested  on  account  of  their  extreme  weak- 
ness, they  could  extend  this  area  of  dry  soil  by  additions  of 
sod,  by  scanty  artificial  foundations  of  turf  thrown  into  the  shal- 
low morass  and,  erecting  upon  it  their  frail  dwellings,  they  lived 
in  poverty  until  they  found  out  the  great  advantage  which  this 
isolated  position  gave  to  them  over  the  surrounding  tribes.  They 
realized  that,  while  they  might  sally  forth  with  impunitj'^,  having  a 
safe  retreat  behind  them,  an  attack  upon  their  position  was  both 
difficult  and  dangerous  for  the  assailant.  Once  their  first  at- 
tempt crowned  with  success  they  continued  and,  valuing  their 
situation  as  the  main  element  of  strength,  they  improved  the  foot- 
hold on  the  mainland  by  compelling  subjected  tribes  to  build  for 
them  a  causeway,  running  from  the  outlet  of  Lake  Xochimilco 
northward,  to  the  pueblo  of  Mexico. ^^^  This  dyke,  while  it  insured 
communication  with  the  mainland,  penned  up  the  waters  flowing  into 
the  swamp  from  the  west-side,  and  accumulated  them  there. ^^^     On 

"'3  Motolinia  (Tiat.  Ill,  cap.  VIII,  p.  187).  When  the  Tlaxcallans  represented  to  Cor- 
tes the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  himself  by  going  to  Mexico,  they  did  not  mention 
fortifications  (Bci-nal-Diez,  LSXVIII,  p.  70),  but  simply  how  the  place  was  surrounded 
by  water,  the  strength  of  the  houses,  and  their  difficult  access. 

w*  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  I,  p.  5).  Duran  ("Hist,  de  las  Yndias  de  Nueya  Espaiia,"  Cap. 
IV,  pp.  36  and  37)  is  very  explicit:  "y  pasados  por  la  otra  parte  del  rio  (the  outlet  of 
"  Lake  Xochimilco)  metieronse  en  los  carri5ales  y  tulares  de  la  laguna."  "  Deste  lugar- 
"viuieron  buscando  y  niirando  si  allarian  algun  lugar  que  fuese  acomodado  para  po 
"der  hacer  asiento,  y  andando  desta  nianera  por  unas  partes  y  otras  eutre  las  espa- 
'•daiias  y  carrigales,  allaron  iin  ojo  de  agua  hermosissimo."  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap, 
XXXIV,  p.  148).    Torcjuemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  X  and  cap.  XI,  p.  92). 

v.<b  Duran  (Cap.  XII,  p.  112) :  ''  pues  vuelto  a'  los  de  Xochimilco  les  mando  que  luego, 
"  sin  mas  tardar,  mandasen  a'  todos  los  de  la  ciudad  hiciesen  una  calgada  de  tres  bra- 
'•  5as  en  aucho  desde  su  pueblo  hasta  la  ciudad  de  Mexico,  de  piedra  y  tierra,  cegas- 
"  en  el  agua  quel  termino  desta  cal9ada  tomase,  y  hiciesen  sus  puentes  a  trechos  para 
"  que  el  agua  tuviese  por  donde  salir  de  una  parte  a'  otra."    (Also,  Cap.  XIII,  p.  113.) 

I'jc  We  must  remember  that  the  level  of  the  "plaza  mayor"  of  Mexico  was,  towards 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  but  one  ''vara"  (of  three  Castilian  feet),  one  foot  and 
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the  other  hand,  the  fresh  water  emptying  out  of  Lake  Xochimilco 
was  thrown  to  the  east  side  of  the  dyke  into  Lake  Tezcuco.  By 
this  simple  contrivance  the  Mexicans  surrounded  their  pueblo  with 
a  huge  pond  on  all  sides,  isolating,  or  ratliev  fortifying  it  beyond  all 
conceivable  means  of  Indian  assault. ^^^  The  causeicays  leading  to 
Mexico  were^  therefore,  military  constructions. ^^^  Subsequentl}^  the 
dj'ke  was  continued  to  the  north  until  where  Guadalupe  Hidalgo 
now  stands  (anciently  Tepeyacac),  thus  closing  up  the  western  ba- 
sin completel}'^,  and  another  causeway,  running  east  and  west  was 
constructed  to  Tacuba.  From  the  southern  dj'ke  a  branch  ran  to 
Cuyuacan,  starting  at  Xoloc  and  extending  to  the  southwest.  In 
order  to  insure  free  circulation  of  the  waters,  sluices  were  cut, 
which  interrupted  the  causeways  at  several  places.  Wooden 
bridges,  easily  removable,  were  laid  across  these  ditches.  Thus 
Mexico  needed  no  outer  fortifications  nor  walled  enclosures.  ^^^ 

one  inch  higher  th^n  the  level  of  Lake  Tezcuco.  This  elevation  was  purely  artifi- 
cial (Humboldt,  '-Essai  politique  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espagne,"  Paris,  1827.  Vol.  II,  pp. 
96,  97  and  98).  After  the  causeways  runnhig  north  and  south  had  been  constructed, 
the  waters  emptying  into  the  swamp  from  the  west  side  could  not  any  longer  run  freely 
into  the  salt-water  basin  of  Tezcuco.  They  were  actually  kept  around  the  pueblo,  and 
the  swamp  thus  changed  into  a  lagune.  That  those  sources  were  powerful  enough  for 
Buch  a  purpose  is  amply  shown  by  the  great  inundation  which  their  careless  opening 
occasioned  under  Ahuitzotl,  in  1498  ("Essai  politique,"  VoL  II,  p.  101),  of  which  the  old 
authors  bear  ample  testimony.  (Dunin,  Cap.  XLVIII  and  XLIX.)  (Tezozomoc,  Cap. 
LXXX.)  (Ixtlilxochitl,  "Hist,  des  ChichimGques,"  Cap.  LXVI.)  (Torquemada,  Lib. 
II,  cap.  LXVII,  pp.  192  and  193.) 

197  xhe  levels  of  Lakes  Xochimilco  and  Chalco  are  1  vara  11  inches  higher  than  the 
"plaza  mayor"  of  Mexico.  Their  outlet  is  to  the  northwest,  between  Churubusco 
and  Iztapalapau.  Previously,  when  Mexico  was  surrounded  by  water,  this  outlet  was 
between  Mexicalzinco  and  Churubusco  (then  called  "Huitzilopochco").  At  Churu- 
busco the  great  causewaj'  began,  and  the  waters  emptying  out  of  Lake  Xochimilco 
flowed  along  its  right  hand  side  into  Lake  Tezcuco.  The  causeways  thus  increased 
the  effects  of  natural  drainage  upon  the  central  basin.  It  was  certainly  a  very 
primitive  but  very  effective  work  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans.  We  find  a  parallel  to  it, 
at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  in  Bolivia.  When  Andres  Tupac  Amaru,  the  son  of 
the  unfortunate  Jose  Gabriel  Coudorcanqui,  was  blockading  Sorata,  in  1782,  he  could 
not,  without  artilleiy,  hope  to  succeed  against  the  well  fortified  town.  Therefore,  by  a 
system  of  circumvallation,  he  enclosed  the  town  with  the  waters  of  the  Sierra,  which 
finally  destroyed  the  earthworks,  leaving  the  entrance  free  to  the  infuriated  Indians. 
22,000  whites  perished  in  the  massacre  ensuing. 

1S8  It  is  to  the  Hon.  L.  H.  Morgan  that  we  owe  the  first  intimation  in  regard  to  the 
true  character  and  purpose  of  these  causeways.  They  were  not  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  communication  with  the  mainland,  but  especially  for  the  defencJe  of  Mexico. 
Without  them  the  area  extending  between  the  pueblo  and  the  western  shore  would,  at 
best,  have  remained  a  swamp,  or  would  have  become,  as  it  now  is,  dry  land.  In  both 
cases  the  defensive  power  of  the  Mexicans  was  at  an  end,  and  the  course  of  events 
in  Mexico  would  have  turned  quite  difl'erently. 

w9 Mention  is  made  of  a  fortification  of  some  kind  at  "Xoloc,"  where  the  branch, 
dyke  from  Cuyuacan  joined  the  main  causeway.  (This  must  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  San  Antonio.) 
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An  attack  by  water  could  easilj^  be  repelled  from  the  housetops, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  numerous  canoes.-*^''  An  Indian  host,  ad- 
vancing upon  the  causeways,  found  serious  impediments  in  the 
cuts  converted  into  trenches  by  removal  of  the  bridges.  Against 
a  sudden  onslaught,  a  surprise,  Indian  fashion,  Mexico  was  there- 
fore amply  secure,-*^^  nothiug  short  of  a  siege  might  overcome  its 
defenses.  But  no  Indian  force  alone  could  attempt  and  carry  out 
such  an  undertaking ;  it  required  the  resources  which  the  /Spa^i- 
iards,  as  European  soldiery^  possessed. 

The  effect  of  the  first  contact  of  the  whites  with  the  Indians  of 
Mexico  was  to  astonish,  nay,  to  stupefj',  the  latter.  They  felt ^ 
rather  than  realized,  that  the  few  people  who  ventured  so  uncon- 
cernedly in  appearance,  among  largely  superior  numbers,  should 
possess  superior  resources  to  counterbalance  their  numerical  infe- 
riority. But  the  true  nature  of  these  resources  was  unconceivable 
to  them,  and  they  had  no  time  to  improve  as  the  emergencj^  would 
have  required.  Thus  their  warfare  against  the  Spaniards  became 
limited  to  all  they  might  achieve  according  to  their  actual  state  of 
culture,  and  if  they  succumbed  in  the  struggle,  we  need  not  be 
surprised.  Besides  the  vast  inferiority  in  armament,  there  ex- 
isted a  proportionate  one  in  military  tactics.  In  the  words  of 
the  most  celebrated  author  on  the  History  of  the  Conquest: 
"  They  knew  not  how  to  concentrate  numbers  on  a  given  point, 
"  or  even  how  to  sustain  an  assault,  by  emplojang  successive 
"  detachments  to  support  and  relieve  each  other.  A  very  small 
' '  portion  only  of  their  array  could  be  brought  into  contact  with 
"  an  enemy  inferior  to  them  in  amount  of  forces."  ^^^  We  may 
add  that  their  tactical  conceptions  did  not  go  beyond  the  rude 
snares  invented  by  savage  cunning,  and  in  their  first  encounters 
with  the  Spaniards  (when  they  yet  relied  upon  numerical  supe- 
riority) beyond  a  fierce  and  disorderly  onslaught. 

It  may  not  be  misplaced  here  to  review  some  of  the  principal 
engagements  fought  between  the  Mexican  Indians  and  their  Span- 
ish conquerors.     For  this  purpose  we  select  the  campaign  of  Cor- 

200  Thesecanoes,  "  acalli,"  were  constantly  in  motion  within  and  around  the  pueblo. 
They  kept  up  communication  with  the  shores,  and  also  served  to  can-y  the  warriors, 
if  necessary.  We  refrain  from  repeating  here  the  many  exaggerating  reports  about 
their  numbers.  , 

2»i  Besides,  constant  watch  was  held  by  the  priests  on  the  summits  of  the  temple 
pyramids.  These  were  the  real  "guards"  of  the  pueblo,  in  the  daytime  as  well  as  at 
eveiy  hour  of  the  night. 

202  prescott  ("History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  1869.    Vol.  I,  Book  III,  p.  445). 
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tes  against  Tlaxcallan,  and  the  celebrated  fight  near  Otiimpan, 
both  of  which  have  been  so  beautifully  described  by  Mr.  Prescott. 
Although  in  the  engagements  against  the  Tlaxcallans  the  Mexi- 
cans proper  were  not  concerned,  we  know  that  both  tribes  were  so 
nearly  alike  in  militar}'^  resources  and  faculties,  that  we  can  easily 
substitute  the  one  for  the  other,  taking  the  action  of  the  one  as 
illustrative  of  the  action  of  the  other  in  a  similar  emergency.  At 
Otumpan  Mexicans  and  allied  tribes  opposed  the  Spaniards.  Both 
examples  will  more  particularly  relate  to  offensive  warfare,  being 
combats  in  the  open  field. 

Purposely  w^e  have  used  the  term  of  '•'■campaign"  as  connected 
with  Tlaxcallan,  avoiding  the  conception  of  "  battles,"  or  "  great 
"  battles  "  even,  so  liberally  employed  by  the  majority  of  authors. 
It  is  erroneous  to  admit  that  regular  battles  were  ever  fought  dur- 
ing the  time  Cortes  advanced  against  the  pueblo  of  Tlaxcallan. 
As  far  as  we  can  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  they 
merel}'  prove  that  the  Tlaxcallans  allured,  so  to  say,  by  the  numer- 
ical inferiority  of  the  Spanish  invaders,  pounced  upon  them  with 
all  the  fury  of  a  wild  horde  and,  being  saluted  by  a  well  nourished 
fire  of  murderous  effect,  they  returned  to  their  primitive  warfare  of 
decoys,  ambushes,  and  surprises,  hoping  to  tire  out  the  Spaniards 
through  this  constant  and  desultory  skirmishing.  The  tactics  of 
Cortes,  on  this  occasion,  were  simply  to  hold  out  in  defensible  po- 
sitions ;  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty  if  we  consider  that  his  men 
during  many  days  could  obtain  no  rest,  and  scarcely  any  food. 
But  by  persevering  in  this  attitude  he  "  turned  the  tables  "  upon 
the  Indians  of  Tlaxcallan  by  finally  tiring  out,  and  wearing  out, 
their  power  of  aggression.  Then  he  took  the  offensive,  and  by  suc- 
cessful dashes,  both  revictualled  his  people  and  brought  the  enemy 
to  favorable  terms. ^'^'^ 

203  The  descriptions  furnished  by  various  authors  of  the  16tli  centmy,  of  this  cam- 
paign against  Tlaxcallan  are  most  contradictory.  IxtlilxochitI  says  in  his  13th  Kela- 
tion  ("  De  la  venida  de  los  Espauoles  ")  that  from  Cempoalan  to  Tlaxcallan  "  the  natives 
"  received  them  with  the  greatest  joy,  feasted  them,  and  there  were  neither  fights  nor 
"quarrels,  beyond  those  which  the  Spaniards  themselves  provoked;  if  there  loere  any 
at  all."  In  the  "  Histoire  des  ChichimOques,"  however,  the  same  author  speaks  of  an 
action  of  two  days,  in  which  he  estimates  the  numbers  of  the  Tlaxcallans  at  150,000 
men  (Cap.  LXXXVIII,  p.  189).— Tezozomoc  (Cap.  CX,  p.  196)  relates  that  the  Otomies  of 
Tedoac  met  together  and  spoke :  "  are  we  perhaps  the  vassals  of  those  that  have  come  ? 
"  did  they  overcome  us  in  just  war  ?  come  on,  Cluchimecas,  to  arms  against  them  1— and 
"  so,  as  like  mountaineers,  they  forthwith  armed  themselves,  and  as  they  came  shouting 
"and  hurling  darts,  the  camp  armed  also,  and  gave  them  a  discharge  of  small  arms 
"  and  fleldpieces,  so  that  after  an  hour  nothing  more  was  left  to  do,  the  entire  field 
"  being  covered  with  dead  bodies."  This  agrees  almost  verbally  with  Sahaguu  (Lib. 
XII,  Cap.  X,  p.  422). 
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Of  all  the  actions  fought  during  the  conquest  none  has  taken  so 
much  the  character  of  a  regular  battle  as  that  of  the  8th  of  July, 
1520,  and  commonly  named  the  battle  of  Otumpan,  It  was,  how- 
ever, but  a  "  running  fight,"  lasting  a  whole  day  or  nearly.  The 
Spaniards,  without  fire-arms,  almost  famished,  reduced  in  numbers, 
and  mostly  all  wounded,  were  pursued  as  soon  as  they  left  the  pue- 

Coi'tes  ("Carta  Seguiida"  Veclia  I.  p.  16  and  17)  gives  a  clearer  description  from 
■which  we  glean  the  following  facts  :  On  entering  the  Tlaxcallan  grounds,  the  van-guard 
of  the  Spaniards  fell  into  an  ambush,  which  they  soon  forced.  "  E  desque  sintiiiron  que 
"  los  nuestros  se  acercaban  se  retiraron,  porque  eran  pocos,  y  nos  dejaron  el  campo." 
He  then  moved  on  to  a  small  stream,  one  league  further,  wliere  he  established  his  camp. 
The  next  day  the  Spaniards  proceeded  further,  and  were  soon  assaulted  by  a  number 
of  Indians.  "  Muy  armados  y  con  muy  gran  grita,  y  comenzaron  a  pelear  con  nosotros, 
"  tirandonos  muclias  varas  y  flechas."  This  altacli  was  a  feint,  and  drew  the  whites  into 
an  ambnscade  ("  hasta  nos  meter  entre  mas  de  cien  mil  hombres  de  pelea,  que  por  todas 
"  partes  nos  tenian  cerc.ados,  y  peleamos  con  ellos,  y  ellos  con  nosotros,  todo  el  dia, 
"hasta  una  hora  antes  de  puesto  el  sol,  que  se  retrajeron,") ;  they  continued  advancing 
however  all  day,  and  at  night  occupied  the  defensive  position  which  Cortes  thereafter 
held  imtil  the  Tlaxcallans  submitted.  "Aquella  noche  me  flcefuerte  en  una  torricella 
"  de  idolos  que  estaba  en  un  cerito."  On  the  following  day  Cortes  made  a  successful 
razzia  upon  five  or  six  small  settlements,  and  on  the  next  morning  the  Tlaxcallans 
in  turn  attempted  to  attack  the  Spanish  camp.  This  attack  was  speedily  repulsed,  the 
Spaniards  fortifying  their  position  so,  "que  en  obra  de  cuatro  horas  habiamos  fecho 
"  Jugar  para  que  en  nuestro  real  no  nos  ofendiesen,  puesto  que  todavia  hacian  algunoa 
"arremetidas."  In  other  words,  the  Tlaxcallans  rushed  up  against  the  encampment, 
were  beaten  back,  and  then  hovered  around  during  the  I'emainder  of  the  day,  skir- 
mishing, and  attempting  to  draw  their  foes  into  ambushes  which  they  held  prepared. 
From  this  time  on  the  Indians  never  assaulted,  but  Cortes  made  occasional  sallies  and 
forays,  revictualling  his  men,  and  burning  the  houses  and  crops  of  the  natives,  until  the 
tribe  made  proposals  of  peace. 

Andres  de  Tkpia,  another  eye  witness,  an  officer  of  high  rank.  ("Relacion,  Col: 
"  de  Doc,  II,  pp.  567  and  568")  fully  confirms  the  statement  of  Cortes.  The  first  day's 
engagement  he  desci-ibes  as  follows :  "  And  about  eight  in  the  morning  there  sallied 
"  forth  against  us  so  many  men  of  war,  that  it  strikes  me  as  if  there  had  been  one  huu- 
"  dred  thousand,  while  some  are  of  opinion  that  there  were  many  more.  Some  of  them 
"expected  us  in  certain  deep  ravines  of  streams  crossing  our  path,  and,  traversing 

"  them  with  much  difficulty,  we  went  in  against  them The  Marquis  always  went  in 

"  the  lead  with  the  horsemen,  fighting,  and  returning  from  time  to  time  to  concert  his 

"  men,  keeping  them  close  together Some  Indians  would  close  up  with  the  horsemen 

"  so  as  to  seize  their  lances,  and  thus  while  fighting  they  proceeded  that  day  to  a  house 
"  of  idols  near  which  were  two  or  three  huts.  There  the  Spaniards  established  them- 
"  selves  during  eighteen  days,  and  went  out  fighting  as  the  Marquis  commanded.    .    ." 


According  to  the  above  two  eye-witnesses,  the  "  great  battle  "  of  the  2d  Sept :  1519. 
(Prescott  Vol.  I,  p.  427)  appears  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  to  have  consisted  of  a  wild 
rush  or  dash  {perhaps  a  feint)  speedily  repulsed,  an  ambush,  soon  forced,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  constant  skirmishing  and  harassing  of  the  Spanish  march,  until 
the  latter  reached  a  strong  position.  The  "  decisive  victory  "of  the  5th  Sept :  1S19  (Pres- 
cott, Vol.  I,  pp.  437-447)  was  a  fierce  onslaught  upon  the  Spanish  camp  at  daybreak  (''Otro 
"  dia  en  amaneciendo  dan  sobre  nuestro  real  mas  de  ciento  y  cuarenta  y  nueve  mil 
"hombres,"  Cort(5s,  p.  16)  which  met  with  a  prompt  repulse,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
day  was  also  filled  with  more  or  less  heavy  skirmishing  on  both  sides.  These  are  the 
two  prominent  days  of  fighting  during  the  entire  two  weeks  of  hostilities  against  Tlax- 
callan, and  they  certainly  were  not  pitched  battles,  as  commonly  admitted.    An  atten- 
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bio  of  Zacamulco  in  the  morning.  Harrassed  in  flank  and  rear  by 
the  Mexicans  who,  not  anj'  longer  checked  by  the  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry, dashed  up  to  closer  quarters,  the  Spaniards  toiled  on,  fight- 
ing and  marching,  until,  in  the  plains  of  Apan,  they  were  com- 
pletely surrounded  on  all  sides.  This  was  the  final  avibush  pre- 
pared for  them  by  the  Mexicans.  The  engagement  tJiere  must 
have  been  of  the  most  desperate  character,  but  it  web  of  short  dura- 
tion, the  Spaniards,  with  the  courage  of  despair,  cutting  their  way 
out.  The  Indians  had  so  firmly  relied  upon  annihilating  their  foes 
on  that  day  that  they  desisted  from  future  pursuit.^o^ 

The  engagements  near  Otumpan  were  the  last  conflicts  occur- 
ring after  the  terrible  night  of  the  1st  of  July,  1520,  and  previous 
to  the  resumption  of  the  campaign  by  Cortes,  from  his  headquar- 
ters at  Tlaxcallan.     The  numerous  actions  which  took  place  after- 

tive  and  critical  reading  even  of  the  third  eye-Mitness,  the  too  much  esteemed  Bernal- 
Diez  del  Castillo  (-'Historia  verdadera"  in  Vedia  II.  Caps.  LXIII,  LXIV,  LXV,  p.  55 
to  58)  coninrms  these  views  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  although  the  latter,  bent  upon 
recollecting  personal  incidents,  and,  from  his  subaltern  position,  less  acquainted  with 
general  operations,  enhances  the  importance  of  the  action  beyond  the  limits  of  truth. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the  above  that  the  achievements  of  the  Spaniards  are 
therefore  less  memorable.  If  the  fighting  was  on  a  scale  different  from  that  of  Euro- 
pean wars,  it  was  none  the  less  exhausting.  Any  charge  of  a  few  horsemen  could 
scatter  the  enemy,  but  the  next  moment  a  new  attack,  from  some  unexpected  quarter 
might  be  looked  for.  The  danger  consisted  less  in  injury  on  the  battlefield,  than  in  the 
gradual  M'earing  out  of  the  men  by  the  never  ceasing  watchfulness  required.  The  suc- 
cessful result  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  military  capacity  of  the  Spaniards, 
as  well  as  upon  their  great  commander. 

2»J  Cortes  (•'  Carta  Segunda  ")  pp.  45,  4G.  "And  it  appeared  as  if  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
"  enlightened  me  by  this  advice,  after  what  occui-red  the  next  day.  For,  having  moved 
"  on  in  the  morning,  at  the  distance  of  one  and  a  half  leagues  large  numbers  of  Indians 
"came  to  meet  us,  so  that  in  the  van,  rear  and  flanks  the  field  seemed  covered  with 
"  them,  and  they  assailed  us  with  such  violence,  that  we  hardly  knew  each  other,  from 
"  being  mixed  up  with  them.  ...  In  this  condition  tve  remained  much  of  the  tchole 
"  (Jay,  until  it  pleased  God  that  one  of  their  number  was  killed,  who  appeared  to  be  of 
"  such  quality,  that  with  his  death  the  fight  ceased.  Then  we  proceeded,  somewhat 
"relieved,  but  nevertheless  exhausted,  until  to  a  small  house  In  the  plain,  where  we 
"  staid  for  the  night." 

The  ambush  had  been  prepared  for  several  days  (Bernal-Diez,  Cap.  CXXVIII,  p.  136), 
for  during  their  incessant  pursuit  on  the  preceding  days  the  Mexicans  had  shouted  to 
them :  "  Thither  you  shall  go  where  none  of  you  will  escape  alive"  (p.  136).  Sahagun 
(Lib.  XII,  Cap.  XXVII,  p.  434)  says  the  Spaniards  halted:  "  Los  Espaiioles  como  les 
"  vieron  ir  tras  si  con  gran  prisa  entendieron  que  querian  pelear  y  pararonse  y  pusieronse 
"  en  6rden  de  guerra ;  y  los  mexicanos  como  eran  muchos  tomaron  en  media  a  los  Espa- 
"iioles  y  commenzaron  a  combatirlos  de  todas  partes."  See  also  Ixtlilxochitl  ("  Hist: 
"  des  Chichimeques  "  Cap.  LXXXIX).  It  was  certainly  a  hand  to  hand  conflict,  the  In« 
dians,  feeling  sure  to  overpower  their  foes,  striving  to  capture  as  many  of  them  as  pos- 
sible alive.    This,  and  the  few  horses  remaining,  saved  the  Spanish  troop. 

It  is  upon  the  statement  of  Bernal-Diez,  that  when  the  emblem  or  token  carried  by  or 
near  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  fell,  the  fight  ceased,  that  the  conception  has  arisen, 
as  if  the  fall  of  the  chief  banner  decided  the  fate  of  an  engagement.  But  there  is  no 
other  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  central  banner  or  emblem. 
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wards  are  of  minor  interest  to  us  up  to  the  time  "when  the  siege  of 
Mexico  began.  A  rapid  sketch  of  the  events  of  this  siege,  how- 
ever, should  illustrate  the  defensive  warfare  of  the  Mexicans. 

It  is  well  known  how,  by  a  shrewd  policy,  as  well  as  by  able 
strategy,  Cortes  succeeded  in  dismembering,  rather  than  overpow- 
ering, the  Nahuatl  confederacy  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.  He  thus 
isolated  the  Mexican  tribe  proper,  cut  off  its  sources  of  reinforce- 
ment, and,  above  all,  cut  off  its  subsistence,  by  depriving  it  of  trib- 
ute and  barter.  The  time  came  at  last  when  even  those  pueblos 
on  the  lake  shores  nearest  to  Mexico  could  not,  or  would  not,  any 
longer  recognize  friendly  connections  with  their  former  military 
head.  The  surface  of  the  water-sheet  and  the  causeways  were 
alone  left  to  the  tribe  and  to  such  additional  warriors  as  had  joined 
them  in  their  abode,  from  the  outside,  to  share  their  fate.  As  long 
as  the  lake  could  be  freely  navigated  by  Mexican  canoes,  any  point 
of  the  mainland  was  exposed  to  attack  by  their  warriors.  There- 
fore Cortes  launched  his  boats  or  "brigantines,"  which  soon  cleared 
Lake  Tezcuco  proper,  driving  the  canoes  to  shelter  in  the  narrow 
canals  which  ran  all  through  the  pueblo.  His  land  forces  occupied 
three  out  of  the  four  issues  of  the  causeways  on  the  mainland. 
TJien  the  Mexicans  were  effectually  hemmed  in,  without  any  out- 
let bej'ond  the  limited  circulation  on  the  ponds  \ying  west  of  the 
chief  causeways.  Cortes'  first  step  was  to  seize  Chapultepec,  and 
to  cut  off  the  supply  of  fresh  water  running  thence  along  the 
causeway  to  Mexico.^'^^  Thus  deprived  of  drinking  water,  almost, 
since  that  of  the  lagune  was  not  wholesome,  with  limited  supplies 
of  food  only,  the  Mexican  tribe  was  surrounded  b}^  human  enemies 
luithout,  whilst  two  of  the  greatest  plagues  of  mankind,  thirst  and 
famine,  were  sure  to  threaten  them,  ultimately,  loitJiin. 

i"^  Mexico  was  provided  witii  a  constant  supply  of  fresli  water  from  Chapultepec. 
(Clavigero,  Lib.  VII,  Cap.  LIV.)  The  channels  were  constructed  of  stone,  five  feet  high, 
and  two  feet  broad  (Cortes, "  Carta  Segunda  ").  It  was  one  of  the  first  moves  of  Cortes 
to  seize  the  spring  supplying  these  channels.  The  Mexicans,  feeling  the  importance  of 
the  action,  defended  tlie  position  desperately.  (Bernal-Diez.  Cap.  CL,  p.  176.)  "  Acor- 
"damos  que  entrambas  capitanias  juntas  fuesemos  a  quebrarelagua  de  chapultepeque 
"  de  que  se  proveia  la  ciudad,  que  estaba  desde  alii  de  Tacuba  aun  no  media  legua. 
*'E  yendo  a  los  quebrar  los  caiios,  toparonnos  muchos  guerreros,  que  uos  esperaban  en 
"  el  camino ;  porque  bien  entendido  tenian  que  aquello  habia  de  ser  el  priniero  en  que 
"  los  podiamos  dafiar ;  y  asi  como  uos  encontraron  cerca  de  unos  pasos  malos,  comen- 
"  zaron  a  nos  flechar  y  tirar  vara  y  piedra  con  hondas,  6  nos  hirieron  h.  tres  soldados ; 
"  mas  de  presto  les  hicimos  volver  las  espaldas,  y  nuestros  amigos  los  de  Tlascala  lea 
"  siguieron  de  manera,  que  mataron  veinte  y  prendieron  siete  6  ocho  dellos ;  y  como 
"  aquellos  grandes  escuadrones  estuvierou  puestos  en  huida,  les  quebramos  los  canos 
"por  donde  iba  el  agua  a  su  ciudad,  y  desde  entonces  nunca  sefue  a  Mejico  entre  tanto 
"  que  durd  la  guerra."    (Also  Cortes.    1  Carta  III,  p.  71.) 
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Cortes  might  have  quietly  imited  for  these  two  terrible  allies  to 
do  their  work  almost  alone,  had  it  not  been  for  two  reasons : 

The  principal  reason  was,  that  his  position  was  not  secure  among 
the  fickle  Indian  tribes,  which  the  thirst  for  revenge,  the  lust  of 
spoil,  and  dazzling  success  on  his  part  had  temporarily  attached 
to  his  fate.  A  protracted  siege  lay  beyond  the  military  concep- 
tions, nay,  beyond  the  militarj-  ability  of  the  Indians.  They  could 
not  remain  outside  of  their  homes  for  such  a  length  of  time.-'^*' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Mexicans,  equally  unprepared  for  a 
lengthj^  defence,  compelled  him  to  aggressive  action. 

Resorting  to  their  only  mode  of  warfar?  where  a  sudden  dash 
with  overwhelming  numbers  was  not  any  longer  possible,^^^  they 
made  a  number  of  feints,  with  the  intention  of  di'awing  their  ene- 
mies into  an  ambush.  Moving  against  the  Spaniards  and  their 
allies  upon  the  causeways,  they  precipitately  fled  towards  the  first 
cut  as  soon  as  that  onslaught  was  repulsed.  When  the  pursuers 
arrived  there,  they  would  be  charged  in  flank  by  heavy  bodies  of 
warriors,  while  in  front  it  rained  missiles  of  every  kind  upon  them 
from  behind  the  embankments  erected  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
ditches. -'^'^    The  Spaniards,  however,  knew  too  well  how  disastrous 

206  Bern al-Diez  (Cap.  CLIII,  p.  18S,  Vedia  II)  "Dejemos  de  hablar  de  los  grandes 
"  combates  que  nos  daban,  y  digamos  como  miestros  amigos  los  de  Tlascala  y  de  cholu- 
"  la  y  Guaxocingo.  y  aun  los  de  Tezcuco,  acordarou  de  se  ir  a  sus  tierras."  They  were 
disheartened,  says  the  old  captain  (p.  189),  but  there  is  no  wonder,  since  the  place  had 
not  been  carried,  Indian-fashion,  at  a  rush,  and  thus  they  grew  tired  of  waiting. 

It  is  the  most  decisive  testimony  in  fixvor  of  our  views,  heretofore  already  expressed, 
that  the  Mexican  Indians  were  not  able  to  carry  on  a  protracted  campaign,  still  less  a 
siege  of  any  duration. 

2U7  During  the  siege,  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  but  that  the  Indian  allies  of  Cortes 
outnumbered  the  Mexicans,  It  would  be,  of  course,  unsafe  to  rely  upon  the  numerical 
statements  of  the  old  authorities.  They  all  vary.  But  if  we  only  recollect  that  Tlax- 
callan,  Huexotzinco,  Cholula,  Chalco,  Tezcuco,  and  some  of  the  other  main  tribes  joined 
the  Spaniards,  it  necessarily  convinces  us  that  the  numerical  superiority  was  on  the  side 
of  the  besiegers.  The  great  art  of  Cortes  lay  in  consolidating  the  forces  of  these  dif- 
ferent tribes,  which  otherwise,  in  many  cases,  were  enemies  of  long  standing.  With 
the  Spaniards  as  their  leaders,  the  fate  of  Mexico  was  sealed,  provided  they  held  out 
long  enough.  In  all  the  engagements,  the  European  soldiers  formed  but  the  nucleus 
around  which  their  allies  agglomerated.  If  they  advanced,  the  otiiers  followed,  occu- 
P3"ing  always  so  many  of  tlie  Mexicans,  and  diverting  them  from  falling  too  heavily 
upon  the  whites.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  power  of  the  Mexicans  gave  out,  the 
deeds  of  the  allies  of  Cortes  grew  more  prominent,  since  there  were  more  non-combat- 
ants to  slaughter. 

208Tlie  bridges  had  all  been  removed,  and  entrenchments  constructed  behind  them. 
Besides,  pits  had  been  dug,  with  earthworks  on  both  sides,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  arresting  the  cavalry.  Long  lances,  armed  with  sword  blades  captured  from  the 
Spaniards  during  the  "  Xoche  triste,''  were  used  by  the  Mexicans  to  attack  the  horsemen. 
Against  the  brigantiues,  rows  of  pointed  piles  had  been  i-ammed  iu  below  the  surface  of 
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a  retreat  would  prove  under  such  circumstances,  so,  followed  by 
their  native  allies,  they  persisted  and  overcame  the  obstacles  by 
storm.  The  very  Indian  tactics  intended  for  the  destruction  of 
the  whites  enabled  the  latter  to  gain  a  foothold  on  the  causeways 
with  less  loss  than  a  directly  planned  assault  would  have  entailed. 2°^ 
Until  then,  the  Mexicans  could  make  use  of  canoes,  harassing 
both  flank  and  rear  of  their  enemies.  But  Cortes  speedily  widened 
the  first  cut  in  the  causeway,  and  sent  his  scows  with  artillery  to 
the  west  side.^^**  Thence  on,  while  the  brigantines  could  not  ef- 
fect anything  against  the  pueblo  itself,  they  still  kept  at  bay  the 
canoes  of  the  Mexicans,  and  moving  up  along  the  causeways  with 
the  land  force,  they  successfully  sustained,  by  a  lively  cannonade, 
the  efforts  of  the  latter  against  the  defences  at  the  cuts  and 
ditches.211 

the  water.  Bernal-Diez  (Cap.  CL,  pp.  176, 177)  relates  that,  after  the  corps  of  Alvarado 
had  occupied  Tacuba,  the  Mexicaus  began  to  shout  to  them  vociferously  from  the  cause- 
ways and  the  water  (then  yet  free  to  them).  ''  Y  aquellas  palabras  que  nos  decian  eran 
"  con  pensamients  de  nos  iudignar  para  que  sali^semos  aquella  noche  k  guerrear,  y  herir- 
"  nos  mas  a  su  salvo."  Further  on  he  says :  "  Y  como  aquello  hubimos  hecho,  acordaron 
"  nuestros  capitanes  que  luego  fuesemos  a  dar  una  vista  y  entrar  por  la  calzada  de  Tacu- 
"  ba  y  hacer  lo  que  pudiesemos  para  les  ganar  una  puente ;  y  llegados  que  fuimos  a  la 
"calzada,  eran  tantas  las  canoas  que  en  la  laguna  estaban  llenas  de  guerreros  y  en  las 
"mismas  canoas  y  calzadas,  que  nos  admir^bamos  dello;  y  tiraron  tanta  de  vara  y 
"  flecha  y  piedra  con  hondas,  que  en  la  primera  refriega  hirieron  treinta  de  nuestros 
"  soldados  e  murieron  tr^s ;  y  annque  nos  hacian  tanto  dano,  todavla  les  fuimos  entrando 
"  por  la  calzada  adelante  hasta  una  puente,  y  k  lo  que  yo  entendi,  ellos  nos  daban  lugar 
"k  ello,  por  meternos  de  la  parte  de  la  puente;  y  como  alii  nos  tuvieron,  digo  que  car- 
"  garou  tanta  niultitud  de  guei  reros  sobre  nosotros  que  no  nos  podiamos  valer."  The 
Mexicans  iLUynye  provoked  the  Spanish  attack,  until  the  brigantines  were  masters  of  tlie 
ponds  lying  to  the  west  of  Mexico,  also.  (See  also  Cortes,  "  Carta  tercera,"  Vedia  I, 
p.  71." 

209  The  first  attack  of  Alvarado  was  repulsed.  But  subsequently  they  captured 
"many  works  and  bridges."  The  fighting  was  very  obstinate,  the  Mexicans  charging 
at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  See  Prescott  (Vol.  Ill,  Book  VI,  Cap.  p.  106  and 
107).  "  During  the  first  five  or  six  days  after  their  encampment,  the  Spaniards  experi- 
"enced  much  annoyance  from  the  enemy,  who  too  late  endeavored  to  prevent  their 
"  taking  up  a  position  so  near  the  capital,  <and  which,  had  they  known  much  of  the  sci- 
"  ence  of  war,  they  would  have  taken  better  care  themselves  to  secure.  Contrary  to 
"  their  usual  practice  the  Indians  made  their  attacks  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The 
"  water  swai-med  with  canoes,  which  hovered  at  a  distance  in  terror  of  the  brigantines, 
"  but  still  approached  near  enough,  especially  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  to  send 
"  sliowers  of  arrows  into  the  Christian  camp." 

21°  The  bi-igantines  were  flat-bottomed  scows,  manned  with  small  guns.  Even  on 
the  water,  the  Mexicans  resorted  to  ambushes.  The  vicinity  of  the  pueblo  was  sur- 
rounded by  rows  of  pointed  piles,  below  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  squadrons  of 
canoes  were  sent  to  decoy  the  brigantines  into  such  treacherous  places.  On  one  occa- 
sion they  succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  the  vessels  in  this  manner.  (Prescott,  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  28,  quoting  from  Bernal-Diez.) 

211  The  points  occupied  by  the  three  Spanish  divisions  were ;  Tepeyacac  (Guadalupe 
Hidalgo),  at  the  north,  Tacuba  at  the  west,  and  Cuyuacan  to  the  southwest.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  occupy  Iztapalapan,  but  the  position  could  not  be  carried,  and 
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In  this  manner  the  favorite  Mexican  tactics  of  decoy  and  am- 
bush were  gradually  overcome  step  by  step,  with  little  loss  of  life. 
Their  treacherous  sallies  were  not  only  not  dreaded,  they  were 
even  desired,  since  each  of  them  procured  a  new  basis  to  the 
assailants,  who  thus  eventually  reached,  from  three  sides,  the 
entrance  to  the  pueblo.  This  pueblo  lay  before  them  seemingly 
open  aiKl  unfortified.  It  was  not  a  connected  town,  but  a  gi'oup 
of  minor  clusters,  interspersed  with  gardens,  through  which  water 
courses  filtered  in  all  directions.  From  large  squares,  massive 
truncated  pyi'amids  arose,  crowned  with  houses  of  worship.  A 
few  wide  thoroughfares  led  up  to  the  main  teo-calli,  which  the 
Spaniards  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  settlement.  The  Mexicans 
had  again  cut  these  thoroughfares,  erecting  bulwarks  of  stone 
and  earth  behind  them.  These  defences  could  be  carried  by  storm, 
and  the  heart  of  the  pueblo  reached.  But  once  there,  and  far 
enough  from  their  basis,  the  victorious  Spaniards  saw  the  flat 
housetops  suddenly  swarm  with  Indians,  which  showered  all  kinds 
of  missiles  upon  them.  Into  their  rear  large  bodies  of  warriors 
poured  by  alleys  and  cross-streets,  occupying  the  very  trenches 
they  had  just  passed.  Nothing  remained  for  the  assailants  but 
to  retreat  upon  the  causeways  ;  a  movement  not  always  easy,  and 
certainly  attended  with  loss.  In  order  to  avoid  such  dangerous 
ambushes,  in  which  the  temples  served  as  decoys,  and  each  com- 
munal dwelling  as  a  hiding  place  for  the  enemy,  Cortes  was  comr 
pelled  to  advance  slowly  and  cautiously.  No  trench  was  left  in 
the  rear  without  being  properly  filled  up,  and  in  the  end,  seeing 
that  the  entire  pueblo  was  but  a  complicated  trap  where  every 
house  was  an  eventual  stronghold,  he  resorted  much  against  his 
will,  to  the  desperate  expedient  of  levelling  to  the  ground  all 
constructions  which  might  afford  lurking  places  to  the  Mexicans. 

Thus,  step  by  step,  the  tribe  of  Mexico  was  driven  into  a  nar- 
rower space.  A  constantly  widening  girdle  of  smouldering  ruins 
closed  upon  them  from  all  sides,  and  if,  with  the  energy  of  de- 
spair, they  dashed  time  and  again  upon  this  ghastly  belt,  they  met 
at  its  inner  limits  their  wary  foes,  which  hurled  them  back,  im- 

thus  Sandoval,  who  commanded,  marched  his  corps  to  the  north  side.  The  division 
advancing  from  Cuyuacan  soon  seized  Xoloc,  where  the  dykes  met,  and  cut  off  all 
communication  with  the  south.  The  brigantines,  after  clearing  the  lake,  and  dislodging 
the  Mexicans  from  some  eminences  arising  above  the  water,  where  small  •'  teo-calli " 
had  been  erected,  kept  up  communication  between  the  three  divisions,  and  assisted 
them  in  their  efforts  against  the  treiiches  of  the  causeways. 
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proving  the  opportunity  to  advance  further  towards  them. 
Meanwhile,  hunger  was  looming  up  in  their  midst,  engendering 
pestilence.  Their  bodies  were  weakening  day  by  day,  there  were 
no  means  of  subsistence  left,  the  women  and  children  wandered 
about  like  living  corpses,  without  fear  of  Cortes'  ruthless  Indian 
allies.  Still  the  tribe  did  not  submit,  and  when,  twice,  the  war- 
chiefs  represented  the  futility  of  future  defence,  the  "  chief  council," 
as  supreme  authority,  sternly  declared :  "that  it  was  better  to  die 
"fighting,  than  to  remain  in  the  power  of  those  who  w^ould  en- 
"  slave  and  torture  them.''^!?  j^t  last,  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1521,  Cortes,  advancing  "across  the  black  and  blasted  environs 
"  which  lay  around  the  Indian  capital,"  ordered  a  final  onslaught 
upon  the  miserable  remnants  of  the  Mexicans  :  "  huddled  together 
"in  the  utmost  confusion,  all  ages  and  sexes,  in  masses  so  dense 
"that  they  nearly  forced  one  another  over  the  brink  of  the  cause- 
"  ways  into  the  water  below.  Some  had  climbed  on  the  terraces, 
"others  feebly  supported  themselves  against  the  walls  of  the 
"buildings.  Their  squalid  and  tattered  garments  gave  a  wildness 
"to  their  appearance,  which  still  further  heightened  the  ferocity  of 
"  their  expression,  as  they  glared  on  their  foes  with  eyes  in  which 
"hate  was  mingled  with  despair." 2i3  Exposed  to  a  destructive 
fire  from  all  sides,  the  half  famished  crowd  attempted  a  feeble  re- 
sistance, then  scattered,  preferring  flight  to  surrender.  But  they 
were  speedily  overtaken  and  the  principal  chiefs  captured,  thus 
leaving  Mexico  definitively  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

We  have  purposely  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  events  of  the 
siege  of  the  pueblo  of  Mexico.  It  is  because  they  illustrate, 
better  than  any  other  page  of  their  history,  Indian  defensive  war- 
fare, carried  to  its  highest  point  of  development.  The  Mexicans, 
during  this  memorable  defence,  achieved  the  most  that  any  Indian 
tribe  could  achieve,  up  to  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Their  resist- 
ance, in  that  respect,  stands  unparalleled.  Besides,  its  very 
tenacity,  the  fortitude  with  which  they  bore,  without  yielding,  the 
greatest  suff'erings,  are  a  further  evidence  that  what  they  did, 
was  not  out  of  fear  of  a  crushing  despotism  ruling  them  with  an 


212  Bernal-Diez  (Vedia  II,  cap.  CLIV,  p.  101,  and  CLV,  p.  191).  The  Council  opposed 
the  advice  of  Quanhtemolziu,  who  was  for  surrender:  —  "pouiendole  per  delante  el 
fln  de  su  tio  el  gran  montezuma,"  p.  194. 

213  w.  H.  Prescott  (Book  VI,  cap  VIII,  p.  200  and  201). 
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iron  hand,  but  hy  free  common  consent.  It  is  an  additional  proof 
of  the  facts  we  have  advanced :  that  the  Mexicans  were  not 
subject  to  a  despotical  power,  but  organized  after  the  principles 
of  a  barbarous,  but  free  military  democracy. 
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REPORT   OF  THE   TREASURER. 


To  the   Trustees  of  the  Peahody  Museum  of  American  ArchcBology  and 
Ethnology  in  connection  with  Harvard  University: 

The  Treasurer  respectfully  presents  his  Tenth  Annual  Report  in  the  following 
ahstract  of  accounts,  and  the  cash  account  hereto  annexed  :— 


The  Collection  Account  is  charged  with 

9  Massachusetts  5  per  cent.  Coast  Defence  Specie  Notes,  due 

July  1, 1883,  each  for  $5,000,  numbered  46  to  54,  registered, 

the  gift  of  George  Peabody,  Esq $45,000  00 

Income  from  above  Notes  in  currency $2,454  61 

Income  from  9  Massachusetts  Coast  Defence  Notes  of  Professor 

Fund 2,454  61 

Income  from  Treasurer's  Investments 650  92 

5,560  14 

Balance  of  last  Annual  Account 384  58 

Note  of  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.,  July  5, 1875,  6  per  ct.      .       8,465  28 
Balance  of  Note  of  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.,  July  9, 1875, 

6  per  cent 1,.300  00 

Note  of  AVorcester  Gas  Light  Co.,  Jan.  4, 1876,  6  per  cent.  .     .     .      1,300  00 
Note  of  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co.,  Jan.  15, 1876, 6  per  cent.     .    .         600  00 

11,665  28 


$62,610  00 


And  Collection  Account  is  credited  with 

9  Massachusetts  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as  above,  each  for  $5,000  $45,000  00 
Balance  of  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.  Note,  July  5, 1875,  6 

per  cent $7,965  28 

Note  of  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.  July  5, 1876,  5  per  cent.  .  1,691  89 

Note  of  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co.,  Jan.  4, 1876, 6  percent.    .     .     .  1,300  00 

Note  of  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co.,  Jan.  15, 1876,  6  per  cent.     .    .  600  00 


Payment  for  Explorations  and  Collections 1,540.38 

Payment  to  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  on  account  of  Explorations     .         100  00 


11,557  17 
1,640  38 


Payment  of  rent  to  Harvard  College       750  00 

Payment  of  rent  of  Safe  Deposit 30  00 

Payment  of  Salary  to  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator 1,000  00 

Payment  to  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Books 130  55 

Payment  to  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Incidental  Expenses    .  383  58 

Payment  for  printing  Report  and  other  printing        328  94 

2.623  07 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer 1  789  38 


$62,610  00 
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The  Professor  Fund  consists  of 

9  Massachusetts  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as  ahove,  each  for 
$5,000,  numbers  55  to  63,  registered',  the  gift  of  George 
Peabody. Esq.;  the  income  api>ropriated  to  Collection  Fund, 
until  the  Professorship  is  filled $45,000  00 


The  Building  Account  is  charged  with 

12  Massachusetts  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as  above,  each  for 

$5,000,  numbered  64  to  75  registered,  the  gift  of  George 

Peabody,  Esq $60,000  CO 

9  Worcester  Water  Bonds,  due  .Tune  1, 1877,  6  per  cent.       .     .     .  $4.500  00 

3  Worcester  Sewer  Bonds,  due  June  15, 1877,  6  per  cent.     .     .     .  2.100  00 

7  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.  Bonds,  April  1,  1873,  7  per  cent.  11.000  00 

40  Sliares  Philadeliihia,  Wilmington,  etc.  R.  R.  Co 2,1!)2  63 

40  Shares  State  N.  Bank 5.010  00 

5  Bonds  Boston  B.  &  Gardner  R.  R.  Corpor.,  $5.0UO,  7  per  cent.  .  4,675  00 

Note  of  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.,  July  5.  1875,  6  per  cent.  .  5,175  11 

Note  of  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.,  Oct.  16,  1875,  6  per  cent.  743  45 

Note  of  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.,  July  1, 1876,  6  per  cent.  6,210  00 

Note  of  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co.,  Jan.  4,  1876,  6  per  cent.        .     .  2,200  00 

Income  from  Massachusetts  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  currency  .  3,272  81 

Income  from  Investments  of  Treasurer       2,899  69 


50,008  69 
$110,008  69 


Building  Account  is  credited  with 

12  Massachusetts  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as  above,  each  for 

$5,000,  numbered  64  to  75,  registered $60,000  00 

7  Bonds  of  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  R.  Co,,  7  per  cent.,  dated 

April  1,  1873 $11,000  00 

40  Shares  of  State  N.  Bank 5.040  00 

5  Bonds  of  Boston,  B.  &  Gardner  R.  R.  Corp.,  $5,000,  7  per  cent.      4,675  00 

20,715  00 

Payment  on  account  of  Peabody  Museum  Building       ....  28,900  00 

Paj'ment  to  Treasurer,  balance  of  last  account 71  09 

Balance  now  in  hands  of  Treasurer 822  60 


$110,008  69 


The  Investments  of  the 

Collection  Fund,  at  cost,  amount  to $58,346  55 

Professor  Fund,  at  par,  amount  to 45,000  00 

Building  Fund,  at  cost,    amount  to 81,037  60 


$184,384  15 


STEPHEN  SALISBURY,  Treasurer. 

Jan.  17, 1877. 
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X>r. 

Stepiiex  Salisburt,  Treasurer  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  ArcTimology  and 

1876.  For  Collection  Fund. 

Jan.      19.    To  balance  of  acrount        $384  58 

Feb.        7.    To  vec'd  in  p;iit  of  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  R.  Co. 

Note  of  Jnly  y,  1875 1,000  00 

Mch.    22.    To  rec.'d  baLince  of  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  R.  Co. 

Note  of  July  9,  1875 $300  00 

Mch.    22.    To  rec'd  Interest  on  above  note 10  07 

310  07 

Apr.      8.    To  rec'd  in  part  of  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  R.  Co. 

Note  of  July  5, 1875 150  00 

Apr.     25.    To  rec'd  in  part  of  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  R.  Co. 

Note  of  July  5,  1875 350  00 

July      1.    To  rec'd  Intei  est  to  date  on  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co. 

Note  of  Jan.  4,  1876       38  35 

July      1.    To  rec'd  Interest  to  date  on  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co. 

Note  of  Jan.  15,  1876 16  GO 

54  95 

July      5.    To  rec'd  Interest  to  date  on  Worcester  &  Nashua  R. 

R.  Co.  Note  of  July  5.  1675 247  65 

July       6.    To  rtc'd   6   months'  Interest  on  Mass.  5  per  cent. 

Notes  to  1st  inst.,  Gold 1,125  00 

July       6.    To  rec'd  on  sale  of  above  $1,125,  Gold,  at  12  per  cent.         135  00 
July       6.    To  rec'il  6  months' Interest  on  Mass.  5  percent.  Notes 

of  Prolessor  Fund  to  1st  inst..  Gold 1,125  00 

July       6.    To  rec'd  on  sale  of  above  $1,125,  Gold,  at  12  per  cent.         135  00 

2,520  00 

Oct.       4.    To  rec'd  of   Lucien   Carr,  settlement   of    advance, 

June  27        100  00 

1877. 
Jan.        1.    To  6  months'  Interest  on  Note  of  Worcester   Gas 

Light  Co.  for  $1.300 39  00 

Jan.       1.    To  6  niontlis'  Interest  on  Note  of  Worcester   Gas 

Light  Co.  for  $600 18  00 


Jan.       8.    To  6  months'  Interest  on  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Specie 

Notes  to  1st 1,125  00 

Jan.        8.    To  rec'd    on    sale   of  above  $1,125.   Gold,  at  6  3-16  69  61 

Jan.        8.    To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Mass.  5  Specie  Notes 

Professor  Fund 1.125  00 

Jan.        8.    To  rec'd  on  sale  of   above   $1,125,   Gold,  at  6  3-16  09  61 

Jan.        8.    To  rec'd  Interest  to  5th  on  Worcester  &  Nai^hua  R.  R. 

Co.  N<.te  of  July  5.  1876,  5  per  cent 42  29 

Jan.        8.    To  rec'd  Interest  to  5th  on  balance  of  Worcester  & 

Nashua  R.  R.  Co.  Note  of  July  5,  1875      ....  238  96 


57  00 


2,389  22 


281  25 


$7,844  72 
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Ethnology 

1876. 

Jan. 
Jaa. 

22. 
25. 

reb. 
Veb. 

2. 

7. 

Feb. 

17. 

Feb. 
Feb. 

18. 
18. 

Mar. 

22. 

Mai-. 

22. 

Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 

5. 
5. 
5. 

Apr. 
Apr. 

18. 
18. 

Apr.     24. 


May 
Juue 

11. 
2. 

June 

2. 

June 
June 

12. 
li. 

June 

27. 

July 

5. 

July 

6. 

July 

6. 

July 
Aug. 
Aug. 

6. 
14. 
14. 

Oct. 

4. 

Oct. 

4. 

Nov. 
Nov. 

2. 
2. 

Nov. 

5. 

Nov. 

16. 

Dec. 

18. 

1877. 
Jan.       5. 

Jan. 

5. 

Jan. 

5. 

Jan. 

17. 

in  connection  with  Harvard  University,  in  Annual  Cash  Account,  Jan. 


By  paid  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird  for  Explorations  .  .  . 
By  paid  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews  on  acc't  of  Explorations 

in  Oliio 

By  paid  rent  of  Safe  Deposit  to  1st 

By  paid  Harvard  College  one  year's  rent  of  Hall  to 

Ist  inst : 

By  paid  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird  for  Gold  Images  from  Bo- 

g"ta        

By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  paid  for  Books 
By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Incidental  expenses 

By  paid    Dr.  Edward    Palmer  for  Explorations  in 

Arizona 

By  paid  lor  2  Postal  Orders  to  remit  the  above    .     . 

By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Salary  to  1st        .     . 

By  paid  K.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Incidental  expenses 

By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Indian  Jar  and 

Stone  Implements 

By  paid  J.  P.  Weld,  bill  of  Curtains  in  1873       .     .     . 

By  jiaid  F.  W.  Putnam  for  paid  for  Arrowheads  from 

Cumb.  Co.,  Tenn 

By  paid  estate  of  Prof.  Jeffries  Wyman  for  Explora- 
tions, eti; 

By  paid  P.  VV.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  paid  for  Books 

By  paid  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  for  Explorations  in  New 
Jersey 

By  paid  A.  Story  for  Photographs  of  Peruvian  Col- 
lection, on  account       

By  paid  for  publishing  Annual  Report 

By  i)aid  for  printing  plates  of  Geo.  Peabodv,  $15.00; 
J.  Wyman,  $47.00 ."    .     .     . 

By  paid  Lucien  Carr  for  Explorations  in  Kentucky, 
on  account      

By  paid  for  Worcester  &  Nasliua  R.  R.  Co.  Note  on 
demand.  Interest  6  per  cent 

By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  3  months'  Salary  to 
Ibt  inst 

By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Incidentals 

By  paid  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird  for  paid  for  Freight  .  . 
By  paid  F.  A.  Stratton  for  Stone  Objects  from  Tenn. 
By  paid  Mr.  Jenks  for  Stone  Objects  from  Ni  Carolina 

By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  3  months'  Salary 
to  1st  inst 

By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Books,  $2!). 12; 
Incidentals,  $22.58         

By  paid  Dr.  Edward  Palmer  for  Indian  collection  . 
By  paid  Henry  Gillman  for  collection  at  L.  Superior 

By  paid  Lucien  Carr  for  Excavating  Mound  in  Ken- 
tucky, $39.00;  for  Pipes,  $13.00       

By  paid  F.  \V.  Putnam,  Curator,  Freight  on  Casts  of 
Crania  from  Leghorn 

By  paid  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  advanced  for  Explora- 
tions      .     .     .     .     ; 

By  [laid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  3  months'  Salary 
to  1ft  inst 

By  paid  F.  VV.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  paid  for  Explo- 
rations and  Collections 

By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Incidentals   .     . 

By  balance  carried  to  New  Account 


Cr. 

17, 1877.. 


$250  00 


100  00 
30  00 

750  00 

$80  75 
38  46 

125  00 
119  21 

100  00 
50 

250  00 
89  57 

100  50 

30  00 
24  00 

369  57 

25  00 

49  00 

300  00 
20  68 

50  00 

266  94 

50  00 

G2  00 

328  94 

100  00 

1,691  89 

250  00 
153  07 

403  07 
179  02 

110  00 

60  00 
50  00 

250  00 

51  70 

50  00 
23  25 

301  70 

73  25 
52  00 
73  61 
100  00 


22  00 

55  90 

327  90 

1,789  38 

$7,844  72 
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Dr. 

For  Building  Fund, 

1876. 
April     1.    To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  VYorcester  &  Nashua 

R.  R.  Bonds $385  00 

April     1.    To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Boston  B.  &  Gardner 

R.  R.  Bonds 175  00 

$500  00 

April    12.    To  rec'd  Dividend  State  N.  Bank,  2|  per  cent   ...  105  00 

June    22.    To  rec'd  Interest  for  6  months  on  Worcester  Water 

Bonds  to  1st 135  00 

June    22.    To  Rec'd  Interest  for  6  months  on  Worcester  Sewer 

Bonds  to  15th       63  00 

198  00 

July       1.    To  rec'd  Interest  to  date  on  Worcester  Gas  Light 

Co.  Note 64  90 

July       5.    To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Worcester  &  Nashua 

R.R.  Note  of  Julys,  1875 155  25 

July      5.    To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Worcester  &  Nashua 

R.  R.  note  of  Jan.  1,  1876 190  40 

July      5.    To  rec'd  for  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  K.  Note  Oct.  16, 

1875,  $743.45,  Interest  $22.30       i 765  75 

July       5.    To  rec'd  for  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  R.  Note,  Apr.  1, 

1876,  $593.91,  Interest  9.30 603  21 


July       6.    To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Mass.  5  per  cent. 

Notes,  Gold 1,500  00 

July      6.    To  rec'd  on  sale  of  above  $1,500  Gold  at  12  per  cent.        180  00 


Dec.     11.    To  rec'd  6  months'   Interest   on  Worcester  Water 

Bonds  to  1st 135  00 

Dec.     15.    To  rec'd  6   months'  Interest  on  Worcester   Sewer 

Bonds  to  15th 63  00 


1877. 
Jan.       8.    To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  to  1st  on  Mass.  5  per 

cent.  Specie  Notes 1,500  00 

Jan.       8.    Torec'donsaleof  above  $1,500  Gold  at  63-16  per  cent.  92  81 


1,714  61 


1,680  00 


July       6.    To  rec'd  of  Philadelphia  &  Wilmington  R.  R.  Co. 

Stock  Dividend  4  per  cent 80  00 

Oct.       2.    To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Worcester  &  Nashua 

R.  R.  Bonds  to  1st 385  00 

Oct.       2.    To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Boston,  B.  &  Gardner 

R.  R.  Bonds  to  1st 175  00 

560  00 

Oct.       6.    To  rec'd  of  State  N.  Bank,  Dividend  2^  per  cent.  .     .  105  00 

Oct.     21.    To  rec'd  for  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.  Note, 

July  5,  1875,  $5,175.11,  Interest  $91.40       ....       5,266  51 
Oct.     21.    To  rec'd  for  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.  Note, 

Jan.  1,  1876,  $6,210,  Interest  $109.71 6,319  71 

Oct.      21.    To  rec'd  for  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.  Note, 

July  5,  1876,  $1,714.61,  Interest  5  per  cent.,  $25.23      1,739  84 
Oct.      21.    To  rec'd  for  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co.  Note,  Jan.  4, 

1876,  $2,200,  Interest  $40.33 2,240  33 


15,566  39 


198  00 


Dec.     11.    To  rec'd  for  40  Shares  Philadelphia  &  Wilmington 

R.  R.  Bonds  at  $63,  deducting  brokerage  $5    .     .  2,515  00 

Dec.  26.  To  rec'd  for  Worcester  Water  Bonds,  due  June  1, 
1877,  $4,500.00,  and  Interest  $135  =  $4,635,  5  mo.,  5 
days  discount,  i\  per  cent.,  $89.81 4,545  19 

Dec.  26.  To  rec'd  for  Worcester  Sewer  Bonds  due  June  15, 
1877,  $2,100,  Interest  $63  =  2,163,  5  mo.,  19  days 
discount,  4^  per  cent.,  $45.69      .......       2,117  31 


6,662  50 


1,592  81 
$31,602  21 
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1876. 

Jan.     19.    By  Balance  of  Account $71  09 

April     1.    By  paid  for  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  K.  Co.  Note  on 

demand,  6  per  cent 593  91 

July       5.    By  paid  for  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.  Note  on 

demand,  6  per  cent 

July  20.  By  paid  Robert  H.  Slack,  Architect,  on  account  .  . 
Oct.  4.  By  paid  Robert  H.  Slack,  Architect,  on  account  .  . 
Oct.     13.    By  paid  Hancock  &  Greely  on  account  of  carpentry 

of  Museum 

Oct.     23.    By  paid  W.  C.  Poland  &  Son  on  account  of  mason 

work  of  Museum      .  12,750  00 

Oct.     23.    By  paid  G.  W.  &.  F.  Smith,  on  account  of  iron  work 

of  Museum 1,500  00 

Dec.     20.    By  paid  Robert  H.  Slack,  Architect,  on  account    .    . 

1877. 
Jan.       3.    By  paid  W.  C.  Poland  &  Son  on  account  of  masonry 

of  Museum 7,700  00 

Jan.       3.    By  paid  Hancock  &  Greely  on  account  of  carpentry 

of  Museum 2,500  00 

Jan.     17.    By  Balance  to  New  Account 


Cr. 


$665  00 

1,714  61 
600  00 
500  00 

2,850  00 


14,250  00 
500  00 


10,200  00 
322  60 


$31,602  21 


I  certify  that  I  hare  examined  this  account,  and  find  the  items  to  correspond  with 
the  vouchers,  and  to  be  correctly  computed,  and  that  the  securities  are  in  the  Treas- 
urer's possession. 

S.  P.  HAVEN,  Auditor. 
Jan.  15, 1877. 
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ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPOllT. 


To  THE  President  and  Fellows  of  Hakvard  College  :— 

The  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Arcliae- 
ology  and  Ethnology  herewith  respectfully  communicate  to  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  as  their  Eleventh 
Annual  Report,  the  Reports  of  their  Curator  and  Treasurer  for 
the  year  ending  in  February  last. 

ROBERT  C.  WINTHROP, 
CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS, 
STEPHEN  SALISBURY, 
ASA  GRAY, 
HENRY  WHEATLAND, 
THOMAS  T.  BOUVfi, 
THEODORE  LYMAN. 

Cambridge, 

September  9, 1878. 

(175) 


ABSTRACT  FROM  THE  RECORDS. 


Monday,  Fe3KUauy  18,  1878.  The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  this  day 
at  noon  in  the  Museum  Building,  Cambridge.  Present:  Messrs.  Wix- 
THHOP,  Salisbuhv,  Adams,  Gray,  Lymax  and  Wheatland;  also  the 
Curator,  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam. 

Records  of  the  last  annual  meeting  and  of  the  meetings  held  on  Wednes- 
day, April  11,  Monday,  July  23,  and  Monday,  November  19,  were  I'ead  and 
approved. 

The  Chairman,  Hon.  Hobeht  C.  Wixtiii:op,  made  a  Communication 
containing  many  interesting  facts  respecting  the  conception  and  history 
of  the  Museum. 

■Report  of  the  Tkeasuker  was  read,  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Report  of  the  Cukator,  with  accompanying  documents,  was  read,  ac- 
cepted, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury  resigned  the  office  of  Treasurer,  which  he  has 
held  since  the  organization  of  the  Board,  to  take  effect  when  a  successor 
shall  be  chosen  and  qualified,  or  satisfactory  arrangements  made  for  the 
care  and  management  of  the  funds. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Lyman  and  Salisbury  to  report 
tiiereupon  at  an  adjournment  of  this  meeting. 

In  answer  to  a  question  of  Prof.  Gray,  the  Curator  stated  that  very 
satisfactory  returns  had  been  made  to  the  Museum  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  the  share  taken  by  the  Museum  in  the  explorations  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  two  Institutions. 

The  Building  Committee  were  requested  to  prepare  a  description  of 
the  Museum  Building  for  publication  in  the  Annual  Report.  " 

The  appropriations,  recommended  Ijy  the  Curator  for  the  year  ensuing, 
were  acted  upon  and  adopted. 

Voted,  To  adjourn  to  meet  in  the  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  on  the  second  Thursday  in  March,  (March  14),  at  1  p.  m. 

Henry  Wheatland,  Secretary. 
(170) 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.     R  0  B  E  Pv  T     C  .    W  I  N  T  H  R  0  P  , 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Our  Annual  Meeting,  Gentlemen,  has  been  postponed  for  several 
weeks  in  order  to  allow  our  Curator  more  leisure  for  preparing 
these  apartments  for  our  reception.  We  meet  now,  for  the  first 
time,  in  our  permanent  home,  over  the  entrance  to  which  —  carved 
legibly  on  the  free-stone  block  above  the  door  —  is  the  Inscription  : 
— ''Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnolog}'." 
We  meet,  too,  by  a  somewhat  fortuitous,  but  certainly  a  most 
auspicious,  coincidence  of  dates,  on  the  birthday  of  our  illustrious 
founder.  Mr.  Peabody  was  born  at  South  Danvers,  in  this  State, 
on  the  18th  of  February',  1795,  and  would  have  been  entering  to- 
da}',  had  he  lived,  on  his  8od  year. 

I  am  unwilling  that  our  meeting  on  this  Anniversary,  and  in 
this  new  Hall,  should  pass  off  without  a  few  informal  words,  on  my 
part,  as  the  permanent  Chairman  of  the  Board,  which  seem  to  be 
due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Peabod}',  if  not  due  to  m3-self,  and 
which  belong  indeed  to  the  history  of  this  Institution.  If  our 
Museum  shall  fulfil  its  promise,  and  shall  become,  as  I  think  it 
rapidly  is  becoming,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
Scientific  Departments  of  the  Universit}^,  a  day  may  arrive,  in 
some  far  distant  future,  when  it  shall  itself  be  the  subject  of 
archaeological  research,  and  when  its  small  beginnings  may  furnish 
matter  for  careful  investigation.  Let  me  recall,  then,  some  dates 
and  facts  which  are  probabl}''  Avithin  my  own  knowledge  only,  and 
which  may  at  least  serve  to  help  some  future  inquirer. 
Rkpout  Peabody  Museum,  II.     12. 
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It  was  on  the  1st  of  June,  18GG,  as  T  find  by  my  notes  at  tlie 
time,  that  I  first  met  Mr.  Peabody,  at  his  own  request,  at  the  Tre- 
niont  Ilonse  in  Boston,  to  consult  with  him  on  his  proposed  en- 
dowment for  Harvard  University.  On  the  4th  of  June,  tlnee  days 
afterwaids,  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh,  of  Yale  College,  and  Mr. 
George  Peabody  Russell,  both  of  them  nephews  of  our  Founder, 
called  on  me  at  the  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
for  further  consultation  on  the  subject.  On  the  17th  of  June 
following,  Mr.  Peabody  spent  an  hour  with  me  at  Brookline,  solely 
in  reference  to  this  plan  for  Harvard.  At  this  interview  he  placed 
in  ni}'  hands  a  rough  sketch  of  our  Institution,  and  gave  me  per- 
mission to  consult  confidentially  with  one  or  two  of  the  friends  of 
the  University  in  regard  to  it. 

For  this  consultation  I  selected,  before  all  others,  the  late  Presi- 
dent AYalker,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I  sought  serious  counsel  of 
any  one  else.  Dr.  Walker  took  the  matter  into  consideration  in 
his  calm,  wise,  common-sense  way,  and  was  ready,  after  a  few 
days,  to  pronounce  a  deliberate  judgment.  He  saw,  as  I  did,  that 
in  confining  his  liberalit^^  to  this  one  scientific  object,  Mr.  Peabody 
would  disappoint  not  a  few  hopes  and  expectations  at  Cambridge. 
There  were  peculiar  needs  there  at  that  time.  The  Library  was 
greatly  in  need.  The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  was  not 
less  in  need.  The  general  finances  of  the  University  were  sadly 
deficient.  Meantime,  the  idea  of  such  an  Institution  as  this  had 
never  occurred  to  an}'  one,  and  pre-historic  science  was  too  much 
in  its  infancy  to  have  enlisted  any  ardent  votaries. 

But  Dr.  Walker  soon  reached  a  conclusion,  in  his  own  mind,  on 
these  and  all  other  points  of  doubt.  I  remember  how  em[)hatically 
he  said  to  me,  substantially,  as  the  result  of  his  deliberations  :  — 
"•Mr.  Winthrop,  I  have  alwa^'s  been  of  opinion  that  when  a  gener- 
ous man,  like  Mr.  Peabod}',  proposes  a  great  gift,  we  should  ac- 
cept it-  on  his  own  terms,  and  not  on  ours.  Even  if  we  could 
persuade  him  to  change  his  plans,  and  endow  some  other  branch  of 
the  Universit}',  he  would  never  take  the  same  interest  in  it,  or  re- 
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gard  it  so  much  as  his  own.  AYe  had  better  take  what  he  offers, 
and  take  it  on  his  own  terras,  and  for  the  object  which  he  evidently 
has  at  heart.  That  object  may  not  impress  tlie  College  or  the 
community,  at  first  siglit,  as  one  of  tlie  highest  interest  or  impor- 
tance. There  may  be,  and  will  be,  as  3-ou  sa}-,  disappointments 
in  some  quarters.  But  the  branch  of  Science,  to  which  this  en- 
dowment is  devoted,  is  one  to  which  many  minds  in  Europe  are 
now  eagerly  turning,  and  with  which  not  a  few  of  the  philosophical 
inquiries  and  theories  of  the  hour  are  intimately  associated.  It 
will  grow  in  interest  from  3'ear  to  year.  This  Museum,  too,  will  be 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  our  country",  and  will  have  the  best  chance 
of  securing  tliose  relies  of  our  Indian  tribes,  which  are  now  scat- 
tered in  so  man_y  private  collections.  It  is,  moreover,  precisely 
one  of  those  institutions  which  must  necessarily  owe  its  foundation 
to  private  liberality.  We  could  never  hope  to  make  it  tlie  sulject 
of  a  public  subscription  or  contribution.  But  if  Mr.  Peal)ody  will 
make  it  his  own,  and  endow  it  handsomely,  and  if  we  can  get  a 
safe,  sound,  accomplished  person,  like  Jeffries  'Wj-man,  to  take 
the  charge  of  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  ultimate  success." 

Dr.  Walker,  as  you  all  know,  was  not  a  man  of  many  words, 
and  I  may  have  amplified  in  some  degree  the  views  he  expressed 
in  our  repeated  comparisons  of  opinion.  But  sucii  were  his  con- 
clusions, and  I  should  be  wanting  to  his  memorj^,  if  I  did  not 
place  him  foremost  among  those  whose  advice  and  counsel  led  to 
the  unqualified  acceptance  of  Mr.  Peabody's  offer,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  this  Museum. 

On  the  6th  of  Jul}',  I  was  able  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Peabody, 
by  letter,  the  rcfsult  of  our  consultations.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
24:th  of  September  that  his  plan  was  sufficiently  matured  to  be 
communicated  to  others.  On  that  day  he  met  me  again,  at  the 
Historical  Rooms,  together  with  his  nephews.  Prof.  Marsh  and  Mr. 
Russell,  and  after  arranging  the  details  of  our  organization,  I  was 
authorized  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  designated  as  Trus- 
tees.    On  the  28th  of  September,  a  primary  and  provisional  meet- 
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ing  was,  accoixlingly,  held,  —  the  late  Francis  Peabody,  of  Salem, 
Prof.  Asa  Gray,  Prof.  Jeffries  W3'nian,  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbiuy, 
and  Mr.  George  Peabody  Russell  being  in  attendance,  and  mak- 
ing, with  m3^self,  all  the  Trustees,  except  Mr.  Adams  who  was 
still  in  London. 

On  the  18th  of  October,  Mr.  Peabody  signed  the  Instrument  of 
Trust,  which  was  published  in  the  Boston  Dail3'  Advertiser  of  the 
next  morning,  and  on  the  3d  of  November,  1866,  the  first  formal 
meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  held.  The  Board  was  organized  on 
that  day,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  Instrument ;  and  I  then 
proceeded,  with  Mr.  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Francis  Peabod}'  to  the  office 
of  Blake  Brothers  &  Co.,  in  State  Street,  where  we  received  the 
Massachusetts  Bonds  for  $150,000,  counted  them  and  sealed  tliem 
up,  and  then  deposited  them  temporarily  in  the  safe  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company'.  From  that  time  to 
this  our  proceedings  have  been  a  matter  of  record. 

I  have  referred  to  the  early  and  emphatic  suggestion  b^'  Dr. 
"Walker,  of  Jeffries  Wyman,  as  the  man  of  all  others  for  the  Cu- 
rator of  our  Museum  ;  and  I  find  that  on  the  1st  of  December, 
following  our  organization,  Dr.  Walker  spent  an  hour  with  me  in 
my  library  in  earnest  enforcement  of  this  suggestion.  It  needed 
no  enforcement,  so  far  as  I  was  personally  concerned,  and  it  soon 
proved  that  our  whole  Board  was  of  one  mind  on  that  point.  The 
Curatorship  was  unanimously  assigned  to  Professor  W3-man,  who 
was  also  one  of  our  Trustees,  and  he  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  that  office  for  the  eight  remaining  3-ears  of  his  life. 

His  death,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1874:,  occurred  while  I  was 
in  Europe,  and  I  cannot  forget  the  deep  sorrow  with  which  I  saw 
its  announcement,  accidentally,  in  a  copy  of  Galignani's  Messen- 
ger, while  I  was  passing  a  few  days  in  Heidelberg.  As  my  absence 
from  home  deprived  me  of  the  opportunity  of  uniting  with  the 
Trustees  in  pa3'ing  him  the  just  tribute  which  is  upon  our  records, 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  dwelling,  for  a  moment  longer,  upon  his  sig- 
nal and  preeminent  services  to  this  Institution.     My  relations  to 
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him,  as  Chairman  of  the  Board,  brought  me  into  verj'  frequent 
consultation  and  correspondence  with  him  in  regard  to  the  Mu- 
seum. As  we  were  living  so  near  to  each  other,  the  oral  consulta- 
tions were  more  frequent  than  the  correspondence  ;  but  I  have 
brought  with  me  here  to-day  a  large  number  of  his  letters, —  all 
of  them  having  reference  to  his  labors  in  our  behalf,  and  many  of 
them  containing  interesting  and  important  suggestions  as  to  the 
work  in  which  we  were  engaged.  These  letters,  thirty-two  in 
number,  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  the  history  of  our  Institution, 
and  I  propose  to  deposit  them  in  our  archives.  The  earliest  bears 
date,  November  26,  18G6  ;  and  the  last,  July  9,  1874,— less  than 
two  months  before  his  death.  Some  of  them  were  written  among 
the  AVhite  Hills  of  New  Hampshire,  some  of  them  in  Florida,  and 
some  of  them  in  Italy  and  France,  while  he  was  travelling  abroad 
for  his  health.  The  last  two  —  as  well  as  a  few  of  the  earlier 
ones  —  were  addressed  to  me  while  I,  in  my  turn,  was  absent  from 
our  own  country.  The}'  all  alike  bear  witness  to  his  devoted 
interest  in  this  Institution,  and  to  his  untiring  labor  in  its  behalf. 
If  my  own  letters  to  him,  of  which  I  kept  no  copies,  shall  happen 
to  have  been  preserved  by  himself  or  his  family,  they  will  show, 
in  connection  with  his  own,  the  measures  which  were  taken  for 
securing  the  Mortillet  Collection,  the  Clement  Collection,  the  Cas- 
tellaui  Vases,  the  Cushing  relics  from  Mexico,  and  the  grand  col- 
lection of  Danish  Flints  of  Mr.  Wilmot  J.  Rose,  all  of  which  were 
obtained  through  my  intervention,  with  his  counsel  and  coopera- 
tion, for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  pre-historic  specimens 
of  our  own  land.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  those  collec- 
tions, or  any  others  at  all  comparable  to  them,  could  have  been 
secured  at  a  later  da}',  or  under  any  other  circumstances  than 
those,  of  which  we  were  so  fortunately  in  the  way  of  taking  advan- 
tage, at  the  precise  moment  when  they  were  obtained.  We  should 
seek  for  them  in  vain  now,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

No  more  patient,  persevering,  skilful  and  thoroughl}'  scientific 
person  could  have  been  designated  for  the  work  of  founding  and 
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building  up  such  a  Museum  as  this  than  Jeffries  '\Y3'man,  and  his 
name  deserves  to  be  associated  with  that  of  Mr.  Peabody  him- 
self, in  the  history'  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Institution. 
At  some  future  day,  it  may  be  hoped  that  portraits  of  them  both 
ma}'  adorn  these  •walls.  The  modest^'  of  Professor  "Wj'man  was 
as  remarkable  as  his  merits,  and  he  was  satisfied  with  accomplish- 
ing his  work  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  j^ear,  without 
seeking  to  displa}^  his  own  labors  in  organizing  and  developing 
the  Institution  which  had  been  committed  to  his  charge.  All  the 
more  ought  we  to  take  care  that  his  name  should  be  ever  remem- 
bered, prominently  and  preeminently,  in  connection  with  this 
Museum,  and  should  be  inscribed  on  some  appropriate  part  of  its 
inner  walls,  as  its  first  Curator  ;  I  had  almost  said,  its  creator. 
His  personal  qualities  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  I 
count  my  own  relations  with  him  for  eight  years  among  the  most 
valued  privileges  of  my  life. 

Under  his  superintending  care,  the  Institution  was  rapidly  de- 
veloped, while  at  the  same  time,  the  interest  in  this  department  of 
science,  in  Europe  and  in  our  own  land,  was  steadily  increasing 
j-ear  by  3'ear,  as  Dr.  Walker  predicted  it  would  do.  The  marvel- 
lous discoveries  of  Dr.  Schliemann  —  to  name  no  other  name  — 
have  given  still  a  new  and  stronger  impulse,  of  late,  to  the  search 
for  whatever  ma^'^  be  found  in  mounds,  or  barrows,  or  bogs,  or  gla- 
cial drifts, —  at  the  bottom  of  lakes,  in  caves  or  in  shell  heaps,  as 
well  as  vender  the  debris  of  ancient  cities, —  to  throw  light  on  the 
history  of  the  past.  And  thus,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  since  our 
organization,  Mr.  Peabody's  foundation  is  amply  justified  ;  and 
nobody,  I  think,  would  now  desire  it  to  have  been  any  other  than 
what  it  was. 

In  entering  our  ncAV  Hall,  to-clay,  we  do  not  forget  our 
indebtedness  to  our  Associate  Trustee,  Col.  L3'man,  and  to  our 
friend  Prof.  Alexander  Agassiz,  for  their  devoted  attention  to  the 
erection  of  this  building,  from  its  inception  to  its  completion. 
"We  do  not  fail,  also,  to  remember  gratefully  the  faithful  services 
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of  our  Treasurer,  Mr.  Salisbmy,  under  whose  care  the  fund  appro- 
priated to  this  purpose  by  Mr.  Peabody  was  accumulated,  until 
it  had  readied  the  amount  prescribed  before  tlie  edifice  should  be 
undertaken. 

Nor  can  we  omit  our  acknowledgments  of  the  diligent  and  un- 
tiring services  of  our  present  Curator,  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  and 
his  Assistant,  Mr.  Lucien  Carr,  by  whom  the  laborious  work  of 
transferring  our  collections  to  this  new  building,  and  arranging 
them  in  its  various  apartments,  has  been  so  satisfactorily  and  suc- 
cessfully performed,  and  under  whose  auspices  so  many  valuable 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  Museum.  Happil}-  these  gentle- 
men are  all  with  us  to  enjoy  their  best  rew^ard  in  witnessing  the 
grand  consummation  of  their  labors. 

And  now,  Gentlemen,  in  taking  possession  this  morning  of  a 
Building  which,  we  trust,  is  not  only  to  outlast  us  all,  but  to  be 
the  scene  of  scientific  labors  and  acquisitions  in  future  and  far 
distant  generations,  I  may  be  permitted  to  invoke  for  the  Institu- 
tion not  merely  the  favor  of  our  fellowmen,  but  the  blessing  of 
God;  —  remembering  tliose  words  of  the  great  father  of  modern 
science.  Lord  Bacon,  who  would  have  had  everything  dedicated 
alike  to  "  the  relief  of  man's  estate  and  to  the  glory  of  the  Creator." 

There  are  but  few  passages  more  striking  among  the  voluminous 
writings  of  Bacon  which  are  left  to  us,  than  the  little  "Student's 
Prayer,"  as  he  entitled  it,  which  he  seems  to  have  composed  while 
he  was  engaged  on  his  "Novum  Organum"  and  his  "De  Augmentis 
Scientiarum."  After  some  formal  opening  phrases,  he  proceeds  : 
"  This  also  we  humbly  and  earnestly  beg,  that  human  things  may 
not  prejudice  such  as  are  Divine  ;  neither  that  from  the  unlocking 
of  the  gates  of  sense,  and  the  kindling  of  a  greater  natural  light, 
an3thing  of  incredulity  or  intellectual  night  may  arise  in  our  minds 
towards  the  Divine  M^-steries  ;  but  rather  that  b^'  our  mind  thor- 
oughly cleansed  and  purged  from  fanc}-  and  vanities,  and  yet  sub- 
ject and  perfectly  given  to  the  Divine  Oracles,  there  ma}'  be  given 
unto  Faith  the  things  that  are  Faith's.  Amen." 
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Such  words — these  veiy  words  —  might  well  be  inscribed  on  the 
walls  of  every  student's  chamber,  and  of  ever}^  hall  of  Modern 
Science.  They  breathe  a  spirit  worthy  of  being  devoutly  cherished 
by  all  who  deprecate  any  needless  conflict,  or  wanton  contention, 
between  Science  and  Religion. 

It  was  in  this  spirit,  as  I  well  know,  that  our  illustrious  Founder 
endowed  this  Institution.  It  was  in  this  spirit,  as  I  remember  well, 
that  Pi'esident  Walker  advised  its  acceptance,  and  urged  upon  me 
the  appointment  of  Jeffries  W3'man  as  its  Curator.  It  was  in 
this  spirit,  as  we  can  all  bear  witness,  that  the  lamented  W^-man 
himself  pursued  his  work  and  prosecuted  his  investigations.  And, 
certainly,  it  is  in  this  spirit,  that,  having  counselled  and  cooperated 
with  them  all,  I  shall  maintain  my  relations  to  the  Museum,  agree- 
ably to  Mr.  Peabody's  assignment,  as  long  as  life  and  health  shall 
enable  me  to  watch  over  it.  And  may  the  blessing  of  God  rest 
upon  all  our  counsels  and  labors  ! 


EEPOKT  OF  THE  BUILDI]S^G  COMMITTEE. 


The  Building  Committee  of  the  Peabody  Museum  herewith 
give,  as  their  report,  the  following  description  of  the  Building, 
furnished  by  the  architect,  with  the  accompanying  photograph  and 
drawings  showing  the  elevation  and  interior  arrangement. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Theodore  Lyman,  )    ^ 

^  >   (jommittee. 

Asa  Gray,  y 

To 

Theodore  Lyman,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Peahody  Museum 

of  ArdKEology  and  Ethnology,  Cambridge. 

Dear  Sir  :  —  The  following  is  the  description  of  the  New  Museum 
Building  at  Cambridge. 

The  work  was  commenced  early  in  Julj%  1876;  the  walls  built  and  the 
roof  finished  about  the  middle  of  December;  the  work  was  then  stopped, 
and  the  building  closed  for  the  winter;  the  plastering,  laying  floors  and 
finishing  were  done  the  following  spring  and  summer. 

The  outside  walls  are  built  of  dark  red  brick,  laid  in  black  mortar,  with 
brown  stone  belts,  window  sills,  caps  and  main  cornice,  with  granite 
steps  and  underpinning. 

The  external  dimensions  are  87  ft.  from  North  to  South  and  44  ft.  from 
East  to  West.  The  First  floor  is  about  5  ft.  above  the  ground,  the  main 
cornice  52  ft.,  the  top  of  Mansard  story  at  gutter  about  61  ft.,  and  the 
highest  point  of  roof  72  ft.  The  view  in  this  report,  taken  from  a  photo- 
graph, will  show  the  external  appearance  of  the  building. 

There  is  a  Basement  Story  11  ft.  6  in.  high.  First  and  Second  Stories 
each  22  ft.  2  in.,  each  having  galleries  7  ft.  wide  in  rooms,  and  5  ft.  wude 
in  halls,  and  a  Mansard  story  11  ft.  high.  The  plans  in  this  report  will 
show  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms. 

Tlie  South  Basement  room  is  finished  and  fitted  up  as  a  work  room;  the 
North  room  is  for  fuel  and  storage;  the  Hall  contains  steam  boiler  of  the 
Heating  Apparatus,  the  floor  over  this  being  made  of  iron  beams  with 
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brick  arches  turned  between  them.  The  Elevator  runs  in  a  bricl^  shaft, 
from  Basement  to  Attic,  having  an  opening  at  each  floor  and  galler^y.  The 
closets  marJied  on  plans  are  fitted  with  wash  bowls  and  water  closets ; 
and  in  these  closets  runs  a  stand-pipe,  with  hose  couplings  at  each  floor 
and  gallerj'. 

The  Vestibules  between  elevator  and  closets  at  each  floor,  have  arched 
doorwajs  in  external  brick  walls,  now  closed  up,  but  to  be  opened  when- 
ever an  addition  shall  be  put  up  on  the  West  side. 

The  foundations  are  unusualh^  strong,  the  bottom  course  of  stone  being 
about  7  ft.  wide.  The  brick  walls  of  Basement  being  2  ft.  4  in.  thick. 
First  Story  walls,  2  ft.  thick.  Second  Story  walls  1  ft.  8  in.  thick;  all 
being  hollow  walls,  having  a  4  in.  air  space  between  the  inner  and  outer 
walls.  The  walls  of  the  Mansard  story  are  1  ft.  thick.  All  the  inside 
partition  walls  are  brick,  built  up  to  the  roof  boards.  All  the  walls  are 
plastered  directly  on  the  brick,  leaving  no  spaces  for  Are  to  draw  through, 
or  to  lodge  vermin. 

The  floor  of  First  Story  Hall  is  formed  of  iron  beams  and  brick  arches, 
and  on  these  is  laid  a  pavement  of  Baltimore  red  tiles  8  in.  sq.,  with  a 
border  of  light  colored  New  Brunswick  free  stone  and  Vermont  green 
slate. 

All  the  other  floors  are  formed  with  girders  12X12  and  8X1G  and  floor 
joist  6X12  in.  all  hard  pine;  the  joists  placed  5  ft.  apart;  on  these  are 
laid  3  in.  white  pine  plank,  matched;  on  this  planking  is  spread  a  coat  of 
lime,  hair  and  sand,  mortar  and  plaster  of  Paris,  1  in.  thick;  the  flnished 
wood  floors  are  laid  over  this.  Cherry  in  First  and  Second  Stories  and 
their  galleries,  and  Hard  Pine  in  Basement  and  Attic. 

On  the  under  side  of  the  3  in.  floor  plank  and  all  around  the  floor  tim- 
bers, "furrings"  half  an  inch  thick  are  nailed,  and  on  these  lath  are  laid 
^  in.  apart  to  allow  the  plaster  to  pass  freely  between  them  and  fill  the 
space  between  the  lath  and  plank  or  timber.  The  corners  of  the  timbers 
of  the  First  and  Second  Story  timbers  are  moulded.  The  construction  of 
these  floors  show  panelled  ceilings.  The  floors  are  perfectly  solid,  of 
wood  and  plaster,  having  no  air  spaces  in  them  through  which  fire  can 
draw,  as  shown  in  the  following  section  showing  construction  of  floors. 


-5-  o- 

OECTIOI^i       SHOWING     CONSTRUCTION      Or     THE 


The  roof  timbers  are  placed  about  4  ft.  apart,  covered  with  2  in.  thick 
white  pine  plank,  matched,  and  furred,  lathed  and  plastered  on  under  side 
in  the  same  way  as  the  ceilings. 
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On  tlie  Roof,  strips  1^  in.  squai'e,  3  ft.  8  in.  apart,  extending  from  the 
riclge  to  gutters  are  nailed ;  the  Toof  is  covered  with  copper  turned  up 
against  tlie  sides  of  these  strips  and  capped  with  copper;  this  allows  for 
the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  copper  caused  by  changes  of  the 
weather. 

Tiie  Stairs  from  the  First  floor  to  the  Attic  are  iron;  from  the  Base- 
ment to  First  floor,  stone  steps  built  in  between  brick  walls;  from  the 
Attic  to  the  floor  above,  the  under  side  and  partition  at  the  side  being 
lathed  and  plastered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ceilings,  and  the  space 
under  the  steps  filled  with  plaster. 

All  the  inside  doors  are  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  board,  with  an  air 
space  between  them,  covered  on  both  sides  and  on  the  edges  with  sheet 
iron. 

The  Building  is  heated  by  steam;  and  in  addition  to  this,  each  of  the 
principal  rooms  has  a  large  open  flre  place. 

STATEMENT    OF   TIIK   COST    OF   THE   BUILDING. 

Jlason  work.  .               ATilliam  C.  Poland  &  Son.  $27,900  Or> 

Carpenter's  work.  Hancock  &  G.reely.  10,4(!2  79 

Iron  work.  G.  W.  &  F.  Smith.  4.220  30 

Plastering.  John  Mack.  2,042  .50 

Booflng.  John  Farqnhais  Sons.  2,193  93 

Elevator.  F.  P.  Canfleld.  500  00 

Plumbing.  AVilliam  Lumb  &  Co.  470  12 

Steam  Heating.  Walworth  Mfg.  Co.  1,918  12 

Tablet  and  Lettering.  E.  F.  Meany.  116  90 

Tiles.  338  43 

Bells  and  Tubes.  Seth  W.  Fuller.                           •  34  00 

Architect  2,500  00 


ft53,297  15 


The  above  contains,  I  think,  all  important  points  in  regard  to  the  build- 
ing and  its  construction. 

Very  Truly  Yours, 

Egbert  IT.  Slack, 

Architect. 
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EEPOKT   OF   THE   CURATOK. 


To  the   Trustees  of  the  Peahody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology :  — 

Gentlemen  : — AVith  a  deep  feeling  of  satisfaction  tliat  the  valua- 
ble collections  forming  the  Museum,  are  at  last  placed  in  a  build- 
ing in  every  way  suitable  for  their  proper  arrangement  and  safe 
keeping,  and  congratulating  3'ou  on  the  accomplishment  of  so 
desirable  an  object,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  briefly  of  the 
work  done  in  connection  with  the  Museum  since  the  last  annual 
meeting,  which  was  held  on  the  seventeenth  of  Januar}',  1877. 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July  last,  the  collections  were 
safely  removed  to  the  upper  rooms  of  the  present  building.  Re- 
centlv  the  old  cases,  which  were  removed  from  Boylston  Hall,  have 
been  placed  for  present  use  in  some  of  the  rooms,  and  certain 
portions  of  the  Museum  have  been  temporarily  prepared  for  ex- 
hibition. As  it  was  also  found  practicable  to  have  the  several 
rooms,  hereafter  to  be  provided  vvith  cases,  shelved  in  advance  of 
the  building  of  the  cases,  we  are  enabled  to  exhibit  upon  these 
shelves  such  articles  as  will  not  be  injured  b}'  dust,  while  the  pres- 
ent trays  and  drawers  will  enable  tlie  arrangement  of  the  smaller 
and  more  delicate  specimens  to  be  carried  towards  completion,  so 
that  when  the  new  cases  are  finished  in  each  room  they  can  soon 
after  be  filled  with  the  specimens  they  are  to  accommodate.  In 
this  way,  as  will  be  readily  understood,  the  collections  will  be  so 
distributed  that  they  can  be  used  for  study  and  comparison  and, 
in  part,  exhibited. 

Following  this  plan  there  have  been  temporarily  arranged,  in 
the  northeastern  i-oom  of  the  second  story,  the  several  collections 
illustrating  the  P^thnology  and  Archaeology  of  Peru,  Bolivia  and 
Brazil  and,  in  a  more  limited  manner,  some  other  portions  of  South 
America.  There  have  thus  been  brought  together,  for  the  first 
time  since  their  reception,  the  several  large  collections  made  by 

(101) 
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Professor  Hartt^  in  the  ancient  shell  heaps  and  burial  mounds 
in  Brazil ;  the  articles  received  from  the  Thayer  expedition  con- 
ducted by  the  late  Prof.  Agassiz  ;  those  presented  by  Mrs.  Agassiz, 
Mrs.  .John  Dixwell,  and  a  few  other  contributors  to  the  Brazilian 
collection.  By  the  side  of  these  are  placed  the  mummies  and 
the  collection  of  pottery  and  other  articles  made  by  Mr.  Alex. 
Agassiz  about  Lake  Titicaca,  which,  as  they  show  marked  differ- 
ences from  the  coast  Peruvians,  have  been  separated  from  the  col- 
lections made  b}'  the  late  Professor  Louis  Agassiz,  and  by  Mr.  Alex. 
Agassiz,  at  Ancon,  Chanca^-,  Pisagua  and  other  places  near  the 
coast.  These  last  and  most  extensive  collections  fill  several  eases 
in  the  room,  while  one  corner  is  devoted  to  the  articles  illustrating 
some  of  the  arts  and  customs  of  the  present  Indians  of  Peru,  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Alex.  Agassiz.  The  Blake  collection,  of  which 
mention  will  be  made,  is  also  arranged  in  cases  in  this  room  ;  the 
whole  forming  a  very  important  Archiiaological  and  Ethnological 
collection  in  relation  to  South  America.  On  tlie  shelves  in  the 
gallery  of  this  room  have  been  arranged  the  vases,  carvings  in 
stone,  and  various  other  articles  from  Central  America  and  Mex- 
ico, including  the  Gushing  collection  from  Mexico,  and  several 
small  lots  from  Central  America.  In  this  gallery  also  have  been 
placed  the  large  articles  of  the  extensive  collection  from  Alaska. 

In  the  opposite  room,  in  temporary  cases  and  on  shelves,  are 
now  displayed  the  important  collection  of  pottery  from  the  old 
mounds  and  graves  of  various  parts  of  America  north  and  east  of 
Mexico,  the  large  stone  implements,  pots  and  mortars  from  Califor- 
nia and  other  places,  with  various  articles  made  and  used  b}'  the 
present  Indians  of  North  America.  There  are  also  temporarily 
arranged  in  this  room,  in  several  of  the  old  cases,  a  selected  por- 
tion of  the  New  Jersey  collection  made  b}'  Dr.  Abbott,  including 
the  interesting  stone  implements  obtained  from  the  gravel  beds  at 
Trenton.  Other  cases  are  filled  with  series  of  articles  from  the 
graves,  mounds  and  caves  of  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Utah, 
etc.,  while  two  cases  are  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  the  series 
of  pipes   from   North   America.     The    drawers   under   the   cases 

1  Since  this  report  was  put  in  type  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Prof.  C.  F.  Ilartt,  by 
yellow  fever,  lias  reached  ns  from  Rio  Janeiro.  By  his  deatli  science  has  lost  a  de- 
voted worker,  and  the  Museum  one  of  its  I'aitliful  friends.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
Prof  Ilartt  was  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Brazil. 
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contain   arrowheads,   spearpoints,  knives,  celts,  small  axes,  and 
other  specimens  illustrative  of  the  Stone  Age  of  North  America. 

In  the  gallery  of  this  room  a  temj^orarj'  arrangement  is  made  of 
the  various  large  articles  from  the  Pacific  Islands,  Africa  and  Asia. 

For  the  present,  the  collection  of  pottery  from  Etruria,  and  the 
large  articles  from  the  Swiss  Lakes  and  other  European  localities, 
are  placed  on  the  shelves  in  the  first  southern  gallery,  and  it 
is  proposed  to  reserve  the  room  itself  (the  one  in  which  j'on  are 
now  assembled)  as  a  Trustees'  room,  librar}-,  general  office  and 
reception  room.  It  is  also  the  room  best  adapted  to  class  in- 
struction and  other  similar  purposes. 

The  northeastern  room  on  the  first  story,  with  its  galler}^  has 
been  kept  free  of  specimens  in  order  to  allow  of  its  being  the  first 
to  be  furnished  with  the  new  cases.  When  this  room  is  cased,  it  is 
then  proposed  to  arrange  a  series  of  collections  made  by  selecting, 
from  all  portions  of  the  Musenm,  such  articles  as  will  illustrate 
the  development  of  Man  toward  civilization,  as  shown  bj^  his  in- 
ventions, arts  and  manufactures  from  remote  times. 

In  such  a  series  of  collections  it  will  be  the  object  to  show,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  the  sequence  of  inventions  ;  while  in  the  several 
ethnological  arrangements,  in  other  rooms,  all  that  relates  to  the 
past  and  present  condition  of  each  nation  will  be  exhibited  as  far 
as  possible. 

In  the  northern  room  of  the  third  story  the  osteological  collec- 
tion is  in  process  of  arrangement.  This  now  consists  of  about  seven 
hundred  crania  of  various  races  of  man,  several  perfect  skeletons 
and  many  human  bones  from  various  places.  Particularl}^  rich  is 
this  collection  in  crania  and  bones  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
of  comparatively  recent  times,  from  California,  Florida,  New  Eng- 
land, etc.  ;  of  the  Stone  Grave  race  of  Tennessee  ;  of  the  mounds 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  ;  of  the  Peruvians  and  Sandwich  Isl- 
anders ;  also  in  crania  from  the  ancient  graves  in  Italy,  being 
the  collection  presented  by  Col.  Lyman ;  and,  in  addition,  many 
important  crania  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  collection 
also  contains  a  very  interesting  series  of  bones  illustrating  dis- 
eases, malformations,  etc. 

The  southern  room  of  the  upper  storj'  is  the  work  room  of  the 
Curator,  and  will  contain  the  articles  received  from  the  unpacking 
and  general  work  room  in  the  basement,  preparatory  to  their  final 
distribution  to  the  cases,  or  during  their  special  study. 
Kepout  Peabody  Museum,  II.     13. 
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From  tliis  hasty  review  of  the  contents  and  adaptation  of  the 
seven  rooms  and  four  galleries,  which  have  been  mentioned,  to  the 
various  purposes  of  the  Museum,  a  general  idea  of  the  building 
has  been  conveyed.  It  only  remains  to  be  stated  that  the  building 
is  heated,  throughout,  by  steam,  while  open  fire  places  for  ventila- 
tion and  special  heating  are  in  five  of  the  I'oonis. 

A  special  feature  in  the  construction  of  the  building,  is  the 
method  by  which  it  has  been  made  fireproof  by  enclosing  all  the 
wood  work,  from  the  basement  to  the  roof,  in  plaster  and  cement, 
the  light  wood  floors  of  the  rooms  also  being  laid  on  plaster. 

From  the  care  that  has  been  given,  by  the  Building  Committee 
and  the  Architect,  to  the  inii)()rtant  subject  of  cases,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  these  will,  when  completed,  prove  as  perfect  and  durable 
as  can  be  expected  at  a  reasonable  expense. 

Much  work  on  the  collections  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
year  by  Mr.  Carr  and  myself,  and  for  a  few  weeks  we  had  the  as- 
sistance of  jNIr.  Lucien  Carr,  ji".,  who  devoted  himself  to  repairing 
broken  pottery  in  a  skilful  manner,  and  to  painting,  very  neatly, 
the  catalogue  numbers  on  several  hundred  articles.  The  time 
taken  for  this  essential  labor  is  very  great  and  can  be  exemplified 
by  the  fact  that  an  entry  under  one  number  in  the  catalogue 
■often  involves  the  painting  or  writing  of  the  number,  now  made  up 
of  five  figures,  on  one  or  two  hundred  specimens. 

Among  the  objects  that  we  have  felt  it  important  to  accomplish, 
has  been  that  of  arranging  and  cataloguing  the  collections  made 
by  the  former  Curator  during  his  examinations  of  the  varions 
shell  heaps  in  Florida  and  New  England,  which,  as  1  mentioned  in 
my  first  report,  have  been  kept  in  bulk,  as  Professor  Wynian  was 
about  beginning  their  arrangement  at  the  time  of  his  death.  I  am 
glad  to  1)6  able  to  state  that  after  several  weeks  of  our  united  labor, 
the  Florida  collection,  consisting  of  many  thousand  articles,  has 
been  properly  entered  in  the  catalogue  autl  is  now  arranged  in 
drawers.  The  smaller  collection  from  the  shell  heaps  of  New 
Fngland  will,  we  hope,  be  likewise  arranged  during  the  present 
year. 

AVe  are  indebted  for  special  assistance  in  the  Museum,  to  Dr.  C. 
C,  Abbott,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  wlio,  during  a  visit  of  several 
weeks  in  the  past  autumn,  selected  and  arranged,  in  temporary 
cases,  series  from  the  large  collection  of  stone  implements  he  has,  at 
various  times,  made  for  the  Museum,  including  those  received  from 
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the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  at  Salem,  and  mentioned  in  the 
last  report.  To  Dr.  Abbott  the  Museum  is  also  indebted  for  sev- 
eral lots  of  specimens  which  he  collected  during  the  year,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  items  in  the  list  of  Additions  to  the  Museum. 

To  Mr.  T.  G.  Gary,  we  are  nnder  obligations  not  only  for  -the 
several  articles  he  has  personally  presented  to  the  Museum,  but 
also  for  the  interest  he  has  induced  others  to  take  in  its  objects, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  addition  of  valuable  specimens, 

Mrs.  John  Dixwell,  of  Boston,  has  most  liberally  presented  to 
the  Museum  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  weapons, 
ornaments,  pottery,  etc.,  from  the  Pacific  Islands,  Australia,  Af- 
rica, India,  China,  and  North  and  South  America.  This  collection 
was  made,  as  opportunities  otfered,  by  her  husband.  Dr.  Dixwell, 
and  was  finall3^  presented  to  the  Museum,  in  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Dixwell,  at  the  same  time  with  several  stone  implements  given  by 
himself.  Now  that  the  rapid  spread  of  commerce  is  causing  the 
disuse  of  the  rude  weapons  and  ornaments  of  savage  tribes,  es- 
pecially on  the  islands  and  sea  coasts,  it  is  3early  becoming  more 
difficult  to  obtain  such  articles  as  those  presented  by  Mrs.  Dixwell, 
and  as  it  will  soon  be  impossible  to  secure  similar  articles  of  savage 
workmanship,  a  boon  is  conferred  on  science  whenever  a  i)rivate 
collection  of  this  character  is  placed  in  a  public  Museum. 

To  Mr.  Percival  L.  Everett,  of  Boston,  we  are  under  obligations 
for  a  valuable  collection  of  coins  and  medals,  made  several  years 
since  by  Mr.  William  G.  Hunter,  of  Canton.  This  collection  con- 
sists of  coins  and  medals  from  China,  Corea,  Cochin  China  and 
Japan,  dating  from  the  second  and  third  centuries  B.  C,  to  the 
present  century'. 

Among  the  most  important  additions,  during  the  year,  is  that  of 
the  well  known  collection  from  Peru,  made  by  John  II.  Blake,  Esq., 
of  Boston,  about  fort^-  years  ago.  This  collection  for  several  3'ears 
has  been  on  dei)osit  in  the  Warren  Museum.  From  it  has  been 
derived  the  data  of  much  that  has  been  written  on  the  interesting 
munnnies  of  Peru  and  the  articles  associated  with  them,  Morton 
studied  the  crania  of  this  collection  and  he  figures  one  of  the 
mummied  heads  in  his  great  work  ;  while  the  two  elongated  skulls 
of  children  have  not  onl}'  been  figured  by  Wilson,  but  have  been  the 
subject  of  remarks  and  controversy  1)3'  Wilson,  Davis,  AVyman,  and 
others.  Man}'  of  the  articles  have  been  particularly  described  by 
Professor  Wilson,  in  his  ''Prehistoric  Man."     Thus  the  collection 
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has  a  double  value,  and  the  care  that  shouhl  be  given  to  its  pre- 
servation cannot  be  overestimated.  Mr.  Blake  lias  added  to  the 
interest  of  this  important  collection  by  furnishing  notes  and 
drawings  which  I  herewith  submit  as  a  special  paper  to  accom- 
pany this  report. 

From  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio,  Japan,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  very  interesting  collection  of  fragments  of  potter}^  a  few 
implements  of  bone,  and  other  articles,  from  a  shell  heap  at 
Omori,  near  Tokio.  These  articles  were  collected  by  Prof.  E.  S. 
Morse  and  other  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sitv,  and  are  of  special  interest  as  being  the  first  obtained  from 
the  shell  heaps  of  that  country. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  has  presented  to  the  Musfeum  a  very 
interesting  series  of  burial  jars,  and  smaller  A'essels  of  pottery, 
beads  made  of  various  substances,  etc.,  all  obtained  from  old  burial 
places  on  the  Island  of  Omotepec,  in  Lake  Nicaragua,  by  Dr. 
Bransford,  of  the  United  States  Nav}',  who  has  been  making 
extended  explorations  on  the  Island,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  There  have,  also,  recently  been  received 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  eight  large  boxes  of  specimens 
containing  a  valuable  collection  of  articles  from  the  burial  places 
and  shell  heaps  of  Southern  California  and  the  Islands  off'  Santa 
Barbara.  These  specimens,  mentioned  in  detail  in  the  list  of  ad- 
ditions to  the  Museum,  were  in  part  collected  at  the  joint  expense 
of  the  Museum  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  are  in  return 
for  the  aid  given  by  the  Museum  to  the  work  of  exploration  con- 
ducted by  the  Institution. 

Among  the  specimens  of  peculiar  interest,  which  have  been  re- 
ceived during  the  year,  are  two  human  crania  with  a  tibia  and  a 
humerus  from  Mr.  INIanly  Hardy,  of  Brewer,  Maine.  These  were 
found  in  a  shell  heap  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  under  such  conditions 
as  .to  indicate  cannibalism.  Professor  Wyman  has  fully  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  Florida  were  cannibals, 
as  shown  by  the  remains  in  the  shell  heaps  there,  and  has,  by  his- 
torical evidence,  shown  that  the  custom  existed  among  the  North- 
ern Indians.  Fragments  of  the  human  skeleton  have  also  been 
found  sparingly  in  the  shell  heaps  of  Massachusetts  ;  but  this  dis- 
covery of  human  remains  in  the  shell  heaps  by  Mr.  Hardy  is,  as 
yet,  the  only  evidence  we  have  received  of  cannibalism  among  the 
shell  heap  people  of  New  England.     AVith  the  statement  that  Mr. 
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Hardy  is  to  make  further  investigations  of  the  deposits  in  ques- 
tion, in  behalf  of  the  Museum,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  that  the 
position  of  the  bones  was  not  due  to  secondar}'  burial,  which  their 
number  suggests,  I  quote  the  following  from  his  letter  accom- 
panying the  gift  of  these  interesting  crania. 

"Aug.  31,  1877,  I  examined  a  shell  heap  uear  south  end  of  Great  Deer 
Isle,  Penobscot  Bay.  This  heap  was  about  three  feet  in  depth  and  ex- 
tended from  forty  to  fifty  feet  on  the  front  or  exposed  side.  We  found  a 
number  of  pieces  of  earthen  vessels,  all  ornamented,  the  most  havinj^ 
rows  of  deep  cuts  or  grooves  on  tliem  in  parallel  lines.  One  piece  had 
two  holes  about  an  inch  apart,  evidently  to  fasten  a  handle  by.  We  also 
found  the  corresponding  piece,  one  of  the  holes  in  this  being  Ijroken 
through  the  centre.  I  found  by  striking  a  circle  which  just  corresponded 
with  the  curvature  of  these  pieces  that  the  diameter  was  exactly  six 
inches.  There  were  the  bones  of  many  kinds  of  sea  fowl  and  fish,  inter- 
mixed with  numerous  evidences  of  tires,  also  various  sea  shells  and  many 
shells  of  the  common  land  snail,  these  last  being  found  all  through  the 
entire  extent  examined.  Some  beautiful  pieces  of  quartz  were  found,  evi- 
dently brought  from  a  long  distance  and  used  to  strike  fire,  also  a  flint 
arrowhead  and  part  of  a  bone  needle.  After  digging  some  twenty  feet 
horizontally,  I  found  a  human  bone,  a  femur,  and  uear  bj'  some  twenty  or 
thirty  more  bones  of  legs  and  arms,  a  sternum,  and  portions  of  a  pelvis, 
but  no  vertebrae  or  ribs.  The  long  bones  nearly  all  lay  in  a  slanting  posi- 
tion, many  of  them  broken,  and  the  corresponding  parts  either  missing  or 
not  near  enough  to  them  to  be  identified  as  belonging  together.  They  had 
no  more  apparent  connection  with  eacli  other  as  the  bones  of  skeletons, 
than  any  heap  of  bones  among  kitchen  refuse  would  have,  and  were 
mixed  with  bones  of  moose  and  beaver,  whose  teeth  were  found  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  were  mixed  with  ashes  and  remains  of  tires.  Be- 
low all  these  I  came  to  a  lower  human  jaw  Ij'ing  upon  the  top  of  a  skull, 
the  jaw  was  lying  teeth  side  up,  but  contained  but  one  tooth.  In  working 
carefully  round  the  skull,  which  was  placed  crown  up,  I  found  another 
skull  laid  upon  its  side  with  the  part  which  joined  the  neck  pressed  so 
close  to  the  first  that  a  knife  blade  could  hardly  be  placed  between  them; 
on  taking  them  out,  the  jaw  fitted  to  the  one  on  which  it  lay  and  this  had 
but  one  tooth  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  under  skull  was  without  a  lower  jaw, 
neither  could  I  find  any  near  it.  This  skull  had  nine  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw.  These  skulls  rested  on  virgin,  yellow  earth,  which  showed  no  traces 
of  fire  or  of  ever  being  disturbed.  A  piece  of  granite  projected  on  one 
side  of  the  upright  skull  and  the  skull  was  hard  against  it.  The  second 
skull  touched  this  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  was  another  rock.  The 
two  skulls  being  so  closely  wedged  between  the  rocks  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  remove  them.  Above  them  on  one  side,  I  saw  several  more 
long  bones  projecting  from  the  shells;  but  not  having  time  for  more  ex- 
tended search  I  carefully  reinterred   all   the  bones  exhumed  except  the 
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skulls  and  the  bones  sent  you  with  tliem  as  specimens.  I  have  been  thus 
minute  in  describing  the  exact  position  of  things  that  thej'  may  aft'ord 
reasons  for  tiie  conclusion,  which  both  myself  and  the  Indian  who  assisted 
me,  came  to  independently.  His  Hrst  remark  after  we  had  examined 
everything  was,  "these  people  eat  each  other."  No  one,  looking  at  the 
bones  as  we  found  them,  mixed  with  kitchen  refuse,  lying  without  any 
connection,  many  of  them  broken  and  parts  gone,  and  especially  the  two 
skulls  underneath  the  whole,  with  the  lower  jaws  detached  from  each  and 
placed  in  such  a  position  as  they  never  could  have  been  if  buried  in  con- 
nection with  the  rest  of  the  body,  could  come  to  any  other  conclusion." 

For  fiirther  information  in  relation  to  the  Additions  to  the  Mu- 
seum during  the  past  year,  I  must  refer  to  tlie  list  unnexed,  which 
contains  a  summary  of  the  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixt}^ 
entries  that  have  been  made  in  the  Museum  catalogue  during 
the  year. 

In  regard  to  the  Additions  to  the  Library  I  must  also  refer  to  the 
annexed  list,  as  with  the  exception  of  the  continued  receipt  of 
several  serials  and  other  publications  from  the  President  of  your 
board,  no  special  mention  need  be  made  of  the  addition  of  forty- 
two  volumes  and  eighty-one  pamphlets  to  the  small  though  impor- 
tant reference  library  of  the  Museum. 

The  Special  Explorations  made  under  direction  of  tlie  Museum 
during  the  j'ear,  have  resulted  in  more  than  ordinary  success. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  has  continued  his  investigations  in  relation  to 
the  stone  implements  found  in  tlie  glacial  deposits  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  and  has  been  rewarded  b}'  the  discovery  of  numerous 
specimens  of  rude,  but  unquestionable  implements  made  b}^  man. 
The  notice  of  these  implements  of  great  antiquity,  the  oldest  3'et 
found  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  given  in  the  last  published  report,  has 
caused  considerable  comment,  and  special  interest  in  the  locality, 
by  both  archaeologists  and  geologists,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt 
that  the  disputed  points,  as  to  the  exact  relation  of  the  deposit  to 
the  glacial  period,  will  be  carefully  investigated.  For  a  full  state- 
ment and  discussion  of  the  subject,  I  refer  to  the  elaborate  second 
report  by  Dr.  Abbott,  hereto  annexed. 

Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  acting  under  the  special  appropriation  for 
explorations  made  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  has  made  a  careful 
examination  of  several  mounds  in  Southern  Utah,  from  which  nu- 
merous articles  of  potter}-,  bone  and  stone  were  obtained.  The 
notes  and  descriptions  furnished  b}'  Dr.  Palmer,  show  that  most 
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of  those  iTioun(]s  in  Utah  are  in  reality,  the  remains  of  adobe  or 
mud  houses,  and  that  in  some  instances  new  houses  have  been 
successively  erected  on  the  remains  of  the  old.  In  other  instances 
the  mounds  are  formed  by  the  decay  of  a  collection  of  houses  built 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  nearly'  continuous  wall  about  an  area 
thus  enclosed,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  suggested  l)y  the  Hon. 
Lewis  Morgan  in  his  discussion  of  the  probable  use  of  the  great 
artificial  embankments  in  the  Ohio  valley.  The  onl}'  difference 
being,  that  in  Utah  the  walls  of  the  houses  formed  the  protection  to 
the  area  enclosed  ;  while  in  Ohio,  according  to  Mr.  Morgan's  the- 
or}',  an  earth  wall  was  first  raised,  upon  wliich  houses  were  erected. 
It  is  evident  that  the  latter  method  would  give  far  greater  protec- 
tion to  the  inhabitants  than  the  former.  From  the  character  of 
the  articles  found  in  these  mounds  in  Utah,  and  especially  from 
the  pottery,  we  have  some  evidence  that  the  people  were  the  same 
as  those  who  lived  in  the  cliff  houses  of  the  Colorado  region,  and 
in  the  ruined  Pueblos,  and  are  probal)l>'  represented  at  this  time 
b}"  the  Moqui,  Zuni  and  allied  tribes.  These  adobe  houses  of  the 
plains  of  Utah  may  possibl}'  have  been  temporary  residences  of 
some  of  these  tribes  during  portions  of  the  year,  or  they  may  have 
been  the  locations  of  out-lying  bands  until  the  inroads  of  other 
tribes  forced  the  people  to  the  cliffs  for  protection.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  discovery,  by  Dr.  Palmer,  of 
a,  skeleton  in  one  of  the  mounds,  and  that  the  cranium,  the 
measurements  of  which  are  gi\en  in  another  place,  is  remark- 
ably broad  and  low.  Dr.  Palmer  also  had  the  fortune  to  dis- 
cover a  cave  in  Kane  County,  Utali,  in  which  were  two  perfect  ves- 
sels of  the  Ancient  Pueblo  type  of  pottery,  one  of  which  was  filled 
with  small  coils  of  cord  finely  made  from  some  kind  of  bark  or 
strong  vegetable  fibre.  In  this  cave  was  also  discovered  a  unique 
article  in  the  form  of  a  spade,  made  b}-  flattening  a  piece  of  horn 
and  fixing  it  to  a  long  handle  of  wood.  At  what  Dr.  Palmer  be^ 
lieves  to  have  been  an  old  camp  of  the  Pah  Utes,  in  the  mountains, 
he  discovered  several  interesting  articles,  among  which  was  a  pair 
of  shoes  made  of  the  fibre  of  the  Yucca,  which,  in  shape,  style  of 
braiding  and  several  details,  very  closely  resemble  those  made  of 
the  leaves  of  the  T[ipha,  which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find,  a 
few  years  ago,  in  a  cave  in  Kentucky.  Dr.  Palmer  also  obtained 
a  very  instructive  and  important  collection  of  articles  made  and 
used  b}'  the  Pah  Ute  Indians,  while  the  notes,  which  accompany 
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each  article,  stating  the  particular  use  to  which  it  is  put,  the 
method  of  its  manufacture,  or  the  material  from  which  it  is  made, 
etc.,  add  materially  to  the  value  of  the  collection. 

Mr.  Paul  Schumacher,  who,  probably,  of  all  collectors  has  made 
the  most  extended  and  important  investigations  of  the  old  shell 
heaps  and  burial  places  on  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  California, 
has,  during  nearly  four  months  of  the  past  year,  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  the  Islands  of  San  Clemente  and  Santa  Catalina,  acting 
under  a  special  appropriation  which  you  made  for  the  purpose  in 
July  last.  The  returns  from  this  exploration  have  been  large,  and 
many  of  the  articles  are  of  peculiar  Interest.  These  Islands  when 
discovered  by  Cabrillo  in  1542,  were  settled  b^'  numerous  tribes 
similar  to  those  of  the  main-land.  About  forty  years  ago,  the 
remnants  of  these  tribes  were  removed  from  the  islands. 

In  connection  with  this  collection  I  have  the  pleasure  to  state 
that  the  officers  of  the  freight  department  of  the  Pacific  Rail  Road 
Company  made  liberal  concessions  for  its  transportation. 

The  collection  secured  by  Mr.  Schumacher  from  the  shell  mounds 
and  burial  places,  consists  of  mortars  and  pestles,  made  from  hard 
stone  ;  cooking  pots,  small  vessels  and  other  articles  cut  out  of 
steatite  ;  pipes,  perforated  stones  of  various  sizes  and  material ; 
a  number  of  fine  daggers,  knives  and  arrowpoints ;  a  single  stone 
axe  of  same  shape  as  those  from  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  very 
mau}^  other  forms  of  implements  ;  several  interesting  carvings  in 
stone  ;  various  articles  made  of  bone  and  shell ;  a  great  quantity 
of  shell  beads  ;  about  thirty  human  crania  in  good  condition,  the 
perfect  or  nearly  perfect  skeletons  of  two  or  three  individuals,  and 
parts  of  man}'  others.  Besides  the  collection  of  articles  of  Indian 
manufacture,  numerous  things  of  P^uropean  make,  of  which  the 
Indians  obtained  possession,  were  found  in  the  graves,  particularly 
on  the  Island  of  Santa  Catalina.  Mr.  Schumacher  has  given  an 
account  of  the  method  of  manufacture  of  several  of  the  articles, 
which  I  here  annex  as  a  special  paper,  and  has  written  as  follows 
in  regard  to  the  investigations  made  for  the  Museum  :  — 

"Permit  me  to  give  you  an  outline  of  the  results  of  my  investigations 
of  aboriginal  remains,  on  the  islands  of  San  Clemente  and  Santa  Cata- 
lina, off  the  coast  of  California,  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the  Teabody 
Museum,  during  the  months  of  August  to  November  of  this  year. 

On  San  Clemente,  where  we  had  to  work  under  great  disadvantages,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  dryness  in  this  year  of  drought,  and  the  lack  of 
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drinkable  water  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  captain  of  the  schooner, 
our  small  partj^  spent  t\vent}'-five  days.  The  island,  which  is  of  volcanic 
formation,  rose  gradually  from  the  ocean,  attested  by  distinct  sea-levels 
which  are  especially  remarkable  on  the  southwest  side  where  they  rise  in 
well  defined  terraces  to  a  plateau,  increasing  in  number  where  the  eleva- 
tion is  higher,  or  the  formation  such  as  caused  intermediate  watermarks. 
It  is  barren,  without  any  water  in  streams  or  springs.  The  plateau,  on 
which  some  light  sandy  depressions  and  rising  ground  occur,  is,  at  inter- 
vals towards  the  southeast  end,  intercepted  by  deep  fissures  or  barrancas 
in  some  of  which  water,  derived  from  the  rains  in  the  winter,  is  stored  in 
rock-worn  basins,  lasting  even  in  dry  seasons,  but  is  so  difficult  of  access, 
and  for  a  stranger  almost  impossible  to  find,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  a  water  supply  from  this  source.  The  southwestern  shore  is  a  rough 
coast  which  aftbrds  but  few  places  in  which  a  landing  can  be  eflected  ;  while 
the  northeastern  or  inner  shore  is  high  and  abrupt,  and  although  easily 
reached  by  boat,  is  only  at  a  few  places  of  practical  access.  For  this  rea- 
son we  did  not  rely  on  a  boat  for  transportation,  but  brought  along  with 
us  pack-animals  to  move  our  collection  to  a  convenient  landing.  As  no 
feed  could  be  found  this  season  —  the  sheep,  which  overrun  the  island, 
dying  rapidly  —  we  always  had  to  carry  along  on  our  expeditions,  both 
feed  and  water  for  the  pack-animals. 

The  shell  mounds  are  principally  located  on  the  plateau,  on  inclines  and 
such  places  of  sandy  nature  whence  the  shores  are  easily  accessible ;  but 
by  far  the  best  results  were  obtained  on  the  extended  dunes  which  enclose 
the  northwestern  end.  The  lower  end  of  the  dunes,  where  the  shell  de- 
posits are  especially  abundant,  it  was  noticed,  is  at  tlie  drainage  of  a  large 
area,  and  I  was  informed  that  springs  existed  in  early  times  on  several 
places  in  the  low  depression,  of  which,  liowever,  none  can  be  traced  now, 
being  likely  covered  by  the  encroaching  sand.  Similar  favorable  indica- 
cations  for  a  natural  supply  of  water  exists  further  towards  tlie  north- 
west and  near  an  isthmus  where  a  good  landing  can  be  made,  especially 
in  the  northeast  bight.  Where  ever  the  access  is  easy,  we  found  the  shell 
mound  destitute  of  relics,  and  only  on  those  distant  from  any  landing 
l^lace  did  we  make  valual)le  collections. 

I  did  not  notice  any  difference  in  the  mode  of  burial  on  San  Clemente 
from  that  observed  at  a  previous  time  on  San  Nicolas  Island;  it  being  sin- 
gle graves  occurring  at  short  intervals  in  sand,  without  any  other  covering, 
or  partitions.  None  were  found  in  wrappings  covered  with  asphaltum.  As 
on  San  Nicolas,  the  greater  portion  of  our  collection  was  obtained  on  the 
surface  of  the  shell  mounds;  and  here  too  we  found  to  our  sorrow  that 
the  larger  utensils,  the  well  worked,  and  often  rare  articles  were  broken 
by  vandals  and  scattered  about.  It  is  said  it  was  done  at  the  request  of 
the  priests  at  the  time  of  annexation  of  the  last  of  the  inhabitants  to 
their  missions;  surely,  it  must  be  admitted  the  destruction  was  done  with 
some  design,  for  else  nobody  would  have  taken  the  trouble  of  doing  the 
work  so  thoroughly. 

About  the  southeast  end,  in  the  faces  of  steep  declivities  and  along  the 
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blufts  of  barrancas,  niaiij"  natural  caves  exist  in  the  basaltic  formation, 
some  of  which  had  served  for  abodes,  as  proven  by  the  abundance  of 
kitchen-middens  which  manifests  itself  for  a  long  distance  by  Iig:ht  shining 
color.  Tliese  caves,  often  difficult  of  access  and  requiring  much  exei'ticn 
in  reaching,  are  now  the  resort  of  sheep,  where  they,  too,  find  protection 
against  the  scorching  sun  during  the  summer,  and  the  rains  in  the  winter. 
The  caves  added  very  little  to  our  collection,  nothing  of  which  was  of 
peculiar  interest. 

From  here  we  sailed  to  Santa  Catalina  Island,  where  we  arrived  about 
the  middle  of  the  month  of  September,  and  remained  two  months. 

We  pitched  our  first  camp  at  our  old  station,  the  Isthmus.  This  locality 
with  its  once  populous  rancheria,  was  prominently  mentioned  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  chroniclers,  since  the  discovery  in  1542.  At  our  previous  short 
visit  the  remains  of  the  rancheria  were  readily  found,  but  this  time  we 
succeeded  also  in  the  discovery  of  the  graves  which  contributed  so  largely 
to  our  treasure.  We  have  also  traced,  I  believe,  the  water  source  men- 
tioned by  Padre  de  la  Ascencion,  in  Little  Springs,  located  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  to  the  southeast,  by  trail,  no  doubt  the  trail  of  old,  which  still 
leads  pass  some  sites  of  former  huts. 

The  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  pots,  which  I  have  followed  up  dur- 
ing several  years  past,  was  solved  by  the  discovery  of  the  quarries  of  pot- 
stone,  at  Little  Springs,  Pots  Valley,  and  other  localities,  of  tools  and  pots 
in  all  stages  of  finish.  I  consider  this  discovery  the  very  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  collection  herein  equalled  by  no  one  made  on  this  coast.  My 
observations  thereon  and  the  mode  of  manufacturing  some  other  articles, 
I  give  in  a  special  paper. 

Some  shell  mounds  succumbed  to  the  incroaching  ocean,  as  for  instance 
at  Little  Harbor,  on  the  southwestern  shore,  where  only  the  two  ends  I'e- 
main,  indicating  the  extensive  area  it  formerly  covered ;  another  near  the 
southeast  end  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  one  in  front  of  the  house  of  Mr. 
Whittley,  have  suffered  by  the  action  of  the  ocean,  yet  some  interesting 
results  were  obtained,  especially  at  the  latter  station.  On  this  island,  too, 
we  found  shell  mounds  in  the  interior,  mostly  located  near  springs,  small 
streams,  passes  and  localities  in  which  pot-stone  was  quarried. 

The  remains  are  in  the  main  like  those  found  on  the  other  island  and 
the  adjoining  mainland,  the  people  of  which  were  no  doubt  of  the  same 
race  and  in  close  connection.  In  striking  variance,  however,  is  a  grooved 
stone  hatchet  exhumed  in  Pots  Valley,  the  only  one  thus  far  found  on  the 
California  coast,  to  my  knowledge. 

I  cannot  account  for  the  scarce  occurrence  of  the  cooking  pots,  ou 
Santa  Catalina  where  they  were  extensively  manufactured,  especially  of 
the  large  ones  so  frequently  found  on  the  southern  California  coast.  This 
singular  fact  seems  to  invite  us  to  comparison  with  modern  notions  ac- 
cording to  which  the  home  manufacture  is  considered  of  less  value  than 
the  foreign  commodities  received  in* return.  The  scarcity  of  stone  knives 
is  in  part  explained  by  the  absence  of  the  material  of  which  they  consist, 
and  moreover  by  the  adoption  of  knives  made  of  bones,  which  we  fre- 
quently found." 
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After  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  at  Nashville,  I  was  enabled,  Iw  tlie  kindness  of 
many  friends,  to  make  very  extensive  explorations  among  the 
mounds  and  old  burial  places  in  Tennessee.  A  large  earth  mound, 
twent}'  feet  in  height  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  diameter, 
was  carefully  opened.  A  large  burial  mound  containing  between 
two  and  three  hundred  graves  was  completely  explored,  and  sev- 
eral small  groups  of  graves  were  also  examined,  all  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nashville.  At  the  same  time  Major  Powell  was  engaged  in 
making  equally  extensive  explorations  in  close  proximity  to  my 
own,  so  that  we  had  the  advantage  of  each  other's  work. 

The  interest  which  was  taken  in  my  work  by  friends  in  Nash- 
ville, and  the  great  kindness  and  liberality  with  which  I  was  every- 
where welcomed,  enabled  me  to  accomplish  very  much  more  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible  during  the  month  I  had  for  the 
investigations.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportunit}'  of 
returning  my  thanks  to  the  many  who  so  kindl}'  welcomed  me  and 
gave  me  such  generous  help  ;  and  while  it  is  im})ossible  to  mention 
all  by  name,  I  must  return  mv  particular  acknowledgments  to 
Governor  Porter  and  to  Colonel  Gibbs,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
acting  Governor  during  most  of  the  time  of  my  stay  in  the  state  ; 
also  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Lindsley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Overton,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Matthews,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hargrove,  Colonel  Cochrane,  Prof. 
Lupton,  Colonel  Morgan,  Dr.  Summers,  General  Thruston,  Mr. 
Edward  Cross,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Curtiss,  to  all  of  whom,  as  well  as 
to  many  other  friends  in  Nashville,  I  was  under  great  obligation. 
To  Miss  Gertrude  Bowling,  the  owner  of  the  large  estate  upon 
which  much  of  my  work  and  that  of  Major  Powell  was  done,  we 
were  much  indebted  for  the  permission  to  make  the  extensive  ex- 
cavations which  we  there  accomplished  with  a  united  force  of  about 
fifty  workmen  during  nearly  two  weeks.  To  the  Proprietor  of  the 
Maxwell  House  and  to  the  Editors  of  the  "Nashville  American," 
I  am  indebted  for  many  acts  of  kindness. 

On  leaving  Nashville  I  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Edwin  Cur- 
tiss to  carry  on  the  work  for  some  time,  and  he  visited  several  other 
localities  where  he  was  permitted  to  make  excavations,  particularly 
on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Edmonson,  to  whom  and  to  Mrs.  Eidmonson, 
he  was  placed  under  particular  obligations.  Mr.  Edmonson  also 
gave  to  the  Museum,  through  Mr.  Curtiss,  a  ver^'  large  and  fine 
stone  dagger,  which  was  taken  from  one  of  the  stone  graves  on 
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his  place.  The  continued  work  of  Mr.  Cnrtiss  resulted  in  obtain- 
ing a  large  addition  to  the  collection  of  articles,  especially  of 
pottery  and  of  crania  from  the  ancient  graves.  Leaving  Nash- 
ville, I  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  Mrs.  Lindsle^',  of  Green- 
wood, to  visit  her  and  explore  the  very  interesting  group  of  mounds 
and  earthworks  on  the  Lindsley  estate.  Here  I  was  most  hospit- 
ably entertained  at  the  Greenwood  Seminar^',  presided  over  by 
Mrs.  Lindslej',  who  gave  me  every  facility  in  the  prosecution  of 
m}^  work,  and  with  the  permission  of  her  nephew,  Dr.  Samuel 
Crocket,  the  representative  of  the  present  proprietor  of  that 
portion  of  the  old  estate  on  which  the  mounds  are  located,  I 
made,  with  the  assistance  of  a  large  gang  of  negro  workmen,  very 
extensive  explorations  of  the  earthworks,  during  the  following 
week.  To  IMrs.  Henry  Lindsle}',  who  was  indefatigable  in  her 
efforts,  and,  with  Mrs.  Putnam,  helped  to  oversee  the  workmen 
and  take  care  of  the  numerous  articles  found,  I  am  under  great 
obligations.  While  to  Dr.  Crocket,  Dr.  Thompson,  Professor 
Buchanan  and  several  other  residents,  I  was  indebted  for  assis. 
tance  and  for  specimens  collected  in  the  vicinity.  To  Professor 
Buchanan  I  owe  the  opportunity  of  presenting  a  careful  plan  of 
this  interesting  group  of  mounds,  which  will  accompany  the  special 
report  I  am  now  i)reparing.  It  is  sufficient  in  this  place  to  alhide 
to  a  few  of  the  more  important  conclusions  to  which  I  am  led  by 
these  explorations  in  Tennessee. 

First.  The  people  who  buried  their  dead  in  the  singular  stone 
graves  in  Tennessee,  were  intimately  connected  with,  or  were  of 
the  same  nation  as,  those  whose  dead  were  buried  in  the  mounds 
and  cemeteries  in  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Illinois,  and  who  made 
the  pottery  of  which  such  a  lai-ge  amount  has  been  taken  from  the 
burial  places  in  those  states.  This  is  shown  by  the  similarity  of 
the  crania,  by  the  identit}^  in  material,  patterns,  and  finish  of  the 
pottery,  and  by  the  shell  carvings,  etc. 

Second.  This  people  sometimes  buried  the  dead  in  cemeteries 
extending  over  large  areas,  and  sometimes  in  mounds,  but  always, 
in  this  section  of  Tennessee,  in  graves  made  by  placing  slabs  of 
stone  so  as  to  form  a  well  made  stone  cist  or  coffin.  The  burial 
mounds  are  here  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  these  stone  graves 
in  irregular  tiers. 

Third.  What  have  been  called  the  graves  of  pygmies,  as  al- 
ready shown  by  others,  especially'  b}'  Professor  Jones,  are  simply 
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the  graA-es  of  cliikli-en,  or  of  persons  whose  bones  have  been  re- 
moved from  a  former  grave  and  re-bnried  in  a  small  grave. 

Fourth.  The  examination  of  the  monnds  at  Greenwood,  near 
Lebanon,  whicli  were  inside  an  earth  embankment  enclosing  an 
area  of  several  acres,  proves  conclusively  that  in  this  case  (and  by- 
inference  in  all  other  similar  earthworks  of  which  several  have 
been  described  in  the  state),  the  earthwork  with  its  ditch  was  the 
remnant  of  a  protecting  wall  about  a  village,  inside  which  the 
houses  of  the  people  were  built,  and  their  dead  buried.  Also  that 
the  large  mounds  similar  to  the  one  in  this  enclosure  (which  is  15 
feet  high  by  about  150  feet  in  diameter)  were  for  some  purpose 
other  than  that  of  burial ;  possibly  connected  with  the  religions 
rites  or  superstitions  of  the  people,  or  the  erection  of  a  particular 
building,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  before  this  large  mound  was 
erected  a  very  extensive  fire  had  been  built  upon  the  surface,  over 
which  the  mound  was  raised  ;  while  the  remains  of  burnt  bones  and 
other  evidences  of  a  feast  were  apparent :  also  from  the  remains  of 
a  stake  of  red  cedar.  Again,  after  the  mound  had  been  erected  to 
the  height  of  seven  feet,  another  similar  and  extensive  fire  had  ex- 
isted, leaving  the  same  evidences  of  burnt  bones,  etc.,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  burnt  corn-cobs.  The  mound  had  then  been  completed, 
and  my  removal  of  probably  about  one-third  of  it  did  not  reveal 
any  evidence  of  its  having  been  used  for  burial  or  for  an  ordi- 
nary dwelling,  though  it  is  very  likely  to  have  been  the  location 
of  some  important  building,  and  the  extensive  fires,  which  had 
twice  nearly  covered  its  whole  area,  might  have  been  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  such  a  building  by  fire. 

Fifth.  The  houses  of  the  people  were  circular  in  outline,  from 
fifteen  to  fort}-  feet  in  diameter,  and  probably  made  entirely  of  poles 
covered  with  mud,  mats  or  skins,  as  their  decay  has  left  simply  a 
ring  of  rich  black  earth,  mixed  with  refuse  consisting  of  bones, 
broken  pottery,  etc. 

Sixth.  In  the  Greenwood  enclosure  the  children  were  always 
buried  within  the  house,  while  the  graves  of  the  adults  were  to- 
gether, forming  a  low  mound. 

Seventh.  This  nation,  known  as  the  Stone  Grave  people  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  Mound  Builders  in  Missouri,  were  advanced  in  the 
primitive  arts,  and  probably'  cultivated  the  land  to  some  extent. 
Of  all  the  people  of  America,  east  of  the  region  of  the  Pueblo  race 
of  New  Mexico,  they  were  the  farthest  advanced  in  the  ceramic 
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art,  and  were  good  workers  in  and  carvers  of  stone  and  shell. 
Judging  by  their  earthworks,  they  were  not  so  numerous  a  people 
as  the  Mound  Builders  of  the  Ohio  valle3'.  Judged  l\y  their  works 
in  pottery,  their  carvings  in  shell  and  stone,  and  their  chipped 
implements  of  stone,  they  were  in  a  period  of  developmeut  cor- 
responding with  that  of  their  neighbors  on  the  Ohio.  The}'  did 
not  burn  their  dead,  as  was  undoubtedly  the  custom  to  some  ex- 
tent among  the  Ohio  Mound  Builders.  The}'  were  workers  in 
copper  which  they  must  have  obtained  by  trade  or  by  long  excur- 
sions. They  also  had  shells  from  the  Gulf  or  southeastern  coast, 
and  used  them  very  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  beads  and 
ornaments.  They  also  understood  the  method  of  perforating 
pearls,  of  which  seven  were  found  in  the  grave  of  a  child.  To  their 
children  they  were  eviclently  attached,  as  exemplified  by  the  care 
Avith  which  they  were  buried  within  the  house,  and  the  value  of 
the  articles  placed  with  them. 

Eighth.  The  Stone  Grave  people  of  Tennessee,  judging  by  the 
entire  absence  of  articles  of  European  make  in  the  hundreds  of 
graves  that  have  been  opened,  never  came  in  contact  with  the 
white  man. 

The  people  may  have  been  the  ancestors  of  some  of  the  nu- 
merous Southern  nations  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  the  country ;  as  suggested  by  the  similarity  in  the  customs 
given  in  the  early  accounts  of  the  Southern  tribes  having  a 
similar  geographical  distribution,  further  than  this  there  is  nothing 
by  which  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  Stone  Grave  people  with  any 
of  the  Southern  tribes  known  to  history,  though  it  is  probable 
that  in  some  of  them  their  descendants  existed. 

In  concluding  this  re[)ort  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  a 
second  paper  of  the  important  series  on  the  Ancient  Mexicans,  by 
Mr.  Bandelicr. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  Putnam, 

Curator  Peahody  Museum. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  18. 1878. 
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Additions  to  the  Museum. 

11075.  Necklace  of  a  medicine  inuii  from  Alaska.  —  Collected  l)y  Lieut. 
Belknap,  U.  S.  N.,  and  presented  by  Prof.  Charles  E  Munuoe, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

1107G.  Coat  of  chain  armor  from  Japan. —  Collected  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Heco,  of  Hiogo,  Japan,  and  presented  Ijy  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Cauv,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

11077.  Stone  axe  found  near  the  old  Fort  on  Putnam  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge.— Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Caky,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

11078.  Fragments  of  crania  from  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee  River 
near  Chattanooga,  Tenn. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Stp.attox, 
Cliattanooga. 

11079.  An  animal  shaped  stone  pan,  usually  called  "Metate,"  from  a 
grave  in  Chiriqui,  Panama.  This  pan  is  perfectly  horizontal,  stands  upon 
four  animal  shaped  legs,  is  117""".  iiigh,  and  to  it  is  attached  the  head  and 
tail  representing  a  panther.  The  legs,  head  and  tail,  vvliich  is  curved 
over  and  joined  to  the  right  hind  foot,  are  all  ornamented  with  geometrical 
figures  and  dots.  The  outside  of  the  four  upright  sides  of  the  pan  or 
body  of  the  animal  is  similarl}'  ornamented.  The  pan  itself  is  a  paral- 
lelogram L'H""".  long,  185  broad,  and  20  deep  at  the  centre.  The  sides 
are  thin  at  the  top,  wider  towards  the  base  and  gradually  curve  into  the 
bottom  which  deepens  towards  the  centre. —  Collected  and  presented  by 
Commodore  Foxhall  A.  Paihcer,  U.  S.  N^avJ^ 

11080.  Human  head,  carved  from  dolerite  and  covered  with  two  coats 
of  paint,  the  inner  one  red  and  the  outer,  black.  The  figure  represents 
the  head  and  neck  of  a  man,  and  around  it  the  skin  of  a  puma,  or  "Amer- 
ican lion"  is  so  arranged  that  the  upper  jaw  of  the  animal  rests  on  the 
forehead  of  the  human  face.  A  pindant  hangs  from  the  top  of  the  head 
down  to  thu  shoulder  just  behind  the  left  ear.' — Found  in  a  cave  near 
Acapulco,  by  Dr.  Sharp,  about  185G,  and  presented  by  Commodore  Fox- 
hall  A.  Parker,  U.  S.  Navy. 

11081 — 11082.  Chinese  calculating  machine  and  a  set  of  Japanese 
chessmen,  with  a  book  of  games. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas 
G.  Cary,  Cambridge. 

iTliis  interesting  sculpture  has  been  described  by  the  Curator  in  the  lUilIetin  of 
the  Essex  Institute  lor  1877. 
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110S3 — 11193.  A  collection  of  coius  and  medals  from  China,  Coreaond 
Japan,  but  cliicfl}'  from  the  former  country.  They  were  issued  at  various 
dates  and  under  different  dynasties,  ranging  from  the  3d  century  B.  C. 
under  the  Han  Dynasty,  to  that  of  Ta  Sing  in  the  year  1850  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  inscriptions  on  some  of  the  Temple  Medals  are  expressive  ; 
for  instance,  on  one  we  find  the  legend  "Drive  ofi*  evil  thoughts,"  on 
another  "Peace  and  Tranquility,  together  enjoy." — Collected  by  William 
C.  Hunter  of  Canton,  China,  and  presented  by  Mr.  rEiiciVAL  L.  Evekett, 
Boston,  Mass. 

11194 — 11246.  A  collection  of  pottery  from  the  mounds  in  southeastern 
Missouri,  consisting  of  most  of  the  well-l\Uown  forms  that  have  given  to 
the  pottery  of  that  region  its  distinctive  character.  Many  of  these  were 
figured  and  full}'  described  in  the  Eighth  Keport  of  the  Museum,  to  which 
tlie  reader  is  referred.  —  By  ruuciiASE. 

11247  — 11248.  Rude  stone  implements  and  specimens  of  natural  frac- 
ture from  the  gravel  near  Trenton,  N.  J  — Collected  and  presented  by  Dr. 
C.  C.  Abbott,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

11249  — 11250.  Human  cranium  and  bones  found  with  it,  probably 
Indian,  from  a  grave  at  Peter's  Falls,  West  Andover,  Mass.  —  By  Purchase. 

11251.  Photograph  of  the  foot  of  a  Ciiinese  lady,  artificially  deformed. 

—  Presented  by  Col.  Tiieodork  Lyman,  Boston. 

11252.  Human  cranium  from  a  mound  near  Lynxville,  Wisconsin. — 
Collected  by  Judge  Samuel  Murdock  and  presented  by  Mr.  B.  W. 
Putnam,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 

11253  —  112G1.  A  drum,  models  of  baidavkas  with  one  and  three  holes, 
pm-ka  of  reindeer  skin,  fur  coats,  with  and  without  hoods,  boots  of  seal 
skin,  a  throwing  stick  and  a  spear,  all  from  the  Pi'ibiloff  Islands. — By 
Purchase. 

112G2  — 11263.  A  wooden  mask  from  British  Columbia  and  stone 
arrowheads  from  Cotuit,  Mass. —  Presented  by  Mr.  Holmes  Hinckley, 
Boston,  Mass. 

11204 —  112C6.     Kude  stone  implements  from  tlie  gravel  of  New  Jersey. 

—  Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

11267.  Sketches  of  the  methods  of  silk  production,  from  China. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Gary,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

11268  —  11278.  Hammerstone,  muller,  grooved  stone  axe  and  fragments 
of  ornamented  pottery  from  Cumberland  Gap,  Tennessee;  pyrites  and 
mica  from  an  Indian  grave,  stone  lined,  in  Lee  County,  Va.,  collected  by 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Johnson,  of  Gibson's  Station,  Lee  County,  Virginia; 
burnt  bones,  flint  chips  and  broken  arrowheads  and  a  hammerstone  from 
Turner's  Mound,  Bell  Co.,  Ky. ;  fragment  of  a  tube  of  steatite  from  Clai- 
borne Co.,  Tennessee. —  Explorations  of  I\Ir.  Lucien  Carr,  conducted  for 
the  Museum. 

11279  —  11280.  Rude  stone  implements  from  the  New  Jersey  gravel. — 
Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  C.  C   Abbott,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

11281.  Stone  implement  from  Newburyport,  Mass. —  Collected  and 
presented  by  Mr.  Alfred  Osgood,  Newburyport. 

11282.  Photographs  of  the  "  Gass  Tablets,"  the  originals  of  which  were 
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found  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gass  in  a  mound  near  Davenport,  Iowa.— By  Pur- 
chase. 

11283.  A  mummied  flsli,  Blurmna  flavomarginata  Riippell,  from  Egypt. 
—  Presented  by  Dr.  Jo^^f  Dixwell,  Boston,  Mass. 

11284 —  11321.  Rude  stone  implements  from  the  gravel;  stone  arrow- 
heads, spearpoints,  knives,  drills,  scrapers,  siulvcrs,  chips  and  unfinished 
implements  from  the  surface  near  Trenton,  N.  J. —  Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  Trenton. 

11322  —  11333.  Stone  arrowheads,  spearpoints  and  knives,  a  perforated 
stone,  and  a  stone  tube,  probably  a  pipe,  from  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  a  metal 
button  found  witli  cranium  No.  11249,  at  Peter's  Falls,  West  Andover, 
Mass.;  an  Indian  pipe  made  of  wood,  from  the  Roclvy  Mountains. —  By 
Purchase. 

11334—11337.  Pour  human  bodies  from  Ancon,  Peru. —  Collected  in 
1875  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Garman  and  presented  by  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

11338—11361.  Calvaria  and  human  bones  from  Haunted  Cave,  Edmon- 
son Co.,  Ky.,  from  rock  house  near  Hardinsburgh,  Ky.,  and  from  mound  in 
Bell  Co.,  Ky.;  fragments  of  pottery,  stone  flakes  and  ari'owheads  from 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River.—  Collected  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler  and 
LuciEX  Carr,  and  deposited  by  the  Kentucky  Geological  Survey, 
N.  S.  Siialer,  Director. 

11362—11376.  Fragments  of  crania  and  pottery  and  shells  from  caves 
in  Lee  County,  Virgiuia,  and  Claiborne  County,  Tennessee ;  fragment  of 
copper  band,  from  a  grave  near  Gibson's  Station,  Lee  County,  Va.,  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Johnson  of  that  place ;  fragment  of  cranium 
showing  three  fractures  from  Haunted  Cave,  Edmonson  County,  Ky. ; 
stone  arroAvhead  and  animal  bones  from  a  mound  in  Bell  Co.,  Ky. ;  a 
worked  bone  somewhat  charred,  and  a  flint  arrowhead  from  near  Pleasant 
Hill,  Ky.,  collected  by  Miss  Paulina  Bryant  of  that  place.— Explorations 
of  Mr.  LuciEN  Carr,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

11377 — 11378.  Charred  Indian  corn  and  a  piece  of  the  antler  of  a  deer 
from  the  Ely  mound,  near  Rose  Hill,  Lee  Co.,  Va.— Collected  by  Mr.  Wji. 
P.  Bales  and  presented  by  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Campbell  of  that  place. 

11379—11383.  Sketches  of  scenes  in  Tokio,  of  wrestlers,  fishes,  birds, 
flowers  and  animals  from  Japan. — Collected  by  Mr.  Joseph  Heco  and  pre- 
sented by  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

11384—11387.  Sketches  of  hawking,  of  foreigners  and  their  customs, 
and  of  difterent  subjects  and  scenes,  some  colored,  from  Japan. — Collected 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Heco,  of  Hiogo,  Japan  and  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  G. 
Cary,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

11388.  Rude  stone  implement  from  the  New  Jersey  gravel.— From  ex- 
plorations conducted  for  the  Museum,  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott. 

11-389 — 11450.  Earthen  pots  for  cooking  and  fragments  of  pottery, 
plain  and  ornamented,  some  iu  colors;  stone  drills,  celts,  scrapers,  arrow- 
heads, spearpoints,  disks,  pestles  and  metates ;  hammer  and  slickstones 
and  a  rude  stone  axe,  with  chips  and  unfinished  implements  also  of  stone; 
Report  Peabody  Museum,  II.     14. 
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chips  and  cores  of  obsidian,  and  bone  awls,  from  a  mound  near  St. 
George,  Utah;  specimen  of  salt  from  a  mine  one  hundred  miles  south  of 
St.  George,  worked  by  the  Pah-Ute  Indians ;  seeds  and  plants  used  as 
food,  or  medicine,  or  in  the  domestic  arts  by  the  same  Indians. —  Explora- 
tions of  Dr.  E.  Palmku,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

11451.  Fragment  of  a  carved  stone  from  Newbnryport,  Mass. — Col- 
lected and  presented  by  Mr.  Natiianikl  Little  of  that  place. 

11452.  Skull  of  a  Yankton  Sioux  Indian. —  Presented  by  the  Army 
Medical  Museum,  "Washington. 

11453 — 11462.  Hammerstones,  flat,  round,  and  oval;  spearpoints,  ar- 
rowheads and  scrapers  of  stone  from  Reading,  Penu. — Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  A.  F.  Berlin,  Reading,  Pa. 

114(53 — 11465.  Grooved  stone  axes  and  a  stone  knife  from  Maryland. — 
Collected  and  presented  by  Prof.  Ciiaiiles  E.  Munuoe,  Annapolis,  Md. 

1 14G(!.  Photograph  of  stone  implements. — Presented  by  Mr.  U.  L.  Elltg, 
Lel)anon  Co.,  Penn. 

11467.  Photograph  of  a  cranium,  imperfect,  from  a  mound  near  Iowa 
City,  Iowa. — Presented  by  Prof.  Fhaxcis  E.  Nipiiek,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

11468.  Six  grooved  stone  hammers  from  Ontonagon-,  Lake  Superior. — 
Presented  by  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

11469 — 11484.  Stone  disks,  one  of  them  bi-concave  and  86mm.  thick; 
hammerstones,  oval  and  round,  with  and  without  finger  pits  ;  stone  muller, 
pestle  and  celts,  and  one  small  grooved  stone  from  Marion  Co.,  Tenn. ; 
stone  hoe  and  piece  of  hematite  from  Jackson  Co.,  Alabama. — By  Pur- 
chase. 

11485 — 11486.  Stone  pipe  with  animal  head  carved  on  it,  and  a  carved 
and  perforated  polished  stone  ornament  from  Bales'  Mills,  Lee  County, 
Va. —  Collected  and  presented  Isy  Mr.  J.  H.  Bales,  Bales'  Mills,  Va. 

11487 — 11505. —  Fragments  of  pottery;  bone  awls:  stone  muller,  disks, 
knives,  arrowheads,  and  spearpoints  of  different  patterns  from  Lee 
County,  Virginia. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Johnson, 
Gibson's  Station,  Lee  County,  Va. 

11506 — 11535. —  Grooved  axes  of  stone  and  hematite;  stone  celts,  disks, 
hoes,  scrapers,  drills,  spearpoints  and  arrowheads  from  Gasconade  County, 
Missouri. —  By  Purchase. 

11536.  Small  earthen  cone,  perforated,  found  in  Athens,  Greece,  near 
the  old  wall.  — Collected  and  presented  by  Prof.  Clement  L.  Smith, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

11537 — 11611.  Large  oval  flint  implements  found,  in  a  deposit  with  one 
thousand  others,  while  digging  a  cellar  on  Main  St.,  Beardstown,  Illinois, 
and  described  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Snyder,  in  "  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion "  for  1876,  p.  438 ;  rude  stone  implement  from  the  gravel ;  grooved 
stone  axes;  celts,  pestles,  hammerstones,  round  and  oval,  slickstones, 
hoes,  drills,  knives,  scrapers,  arrowheads  and  spearpoints  from  the  surface 
near  Trenton,  N.  J.;  fish  spears  from  Croswell's  creek,  Burlington  Co., 
N.  J. ;  human  face  carved  on  stone  from  an  Indian  burial  ground  near 
Vincentown,  Ocean  Co.,  N.  J.;  rude  flint  implements  from  Jefl'ersouville, 
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Indiana,  collected  by  Mr.  Orlando  Hobrs;  rude  flint  spearpoint,  one  of 
a  deposit  of  forty,  found  three  feet  below  the  surface  iu  Isle  of  Wight 
County,  Va.,  by  Mr.  C.  B.  IIaydkn,  of  that  county. —  Presented  by  Dr. 
C.  C.  Abbott  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

11612—11019.  Kude  and  broken  stone  implements  from  Reading,  Pa.; 
Indian  corn,  a  spindle,  ball  of  thread,  and  a  wooden  implement  from 
graves  at  Ancon,  Peru. —  Presented  by  A.  F.  Berlin,  Reading,  Pa. 

11620 — 11623.  Three  grooved  stone  axes  and  a  stone  celt  from  Brook- 
ville,  Indiana. —  Presented  by  Dr.  John  Dixwell,  Boston,  Mass. 

1102-t — 11659.  War  club,  snow  shoes,  necklace  of  beads  and  bear 
claws,  an  iron  tomahawk,  and  a  pipe  of  the  modern  Indians;  sash  from 
Mexico;  necklace  of  beetle's  wings  from  Brazil;  clubs  from  Guiana,  S. 
America;  clubs,  paddles,  spears,  shark's  tootli  dagger,  stone  axe  mounted, 
the  handle  exquisitely  carved,  and  other  articles,  also  ornamented,  from 
South  Sea  Islands;  boomerang  and  waddy  from  Australia;  bow  and  iron 
pointed  arrows  from  China;  Ghoorka  "  kookery  "  from  Hindostan;  Malay 
Creese;  wooden  pillow,  knob  kerrie,  necklace  of  Beads,  and  needle  with 
leather  sheath  or  case  probably  from  Africa;  water  jar  from  the  Western 
Islands,  bow  and  wooden  pointed  arrows  probably  from  the  Pacific  Islands. 
—  Presented  by  Mrs.  John  Dixwell,  Boston,  Mass. 

11600  —  11691.  Earthen  burial  vases  and  toys  made  of  same  pattern; 
earthen  bowls  and  vases  of  different  colored  clays,  ornamented  in  colors, 
some  with  grotesque  human  faces ;  fragments  of  pottery ;  bi'oken  stone 
implements,  and  beads  of  shell,  pottery  and  jade,  etc.  from  Omotepec 
Island,  Lake  Nicaragua. —  Collected  by  Dr.  Bransford,  U.  S.  Navj^,  and 
presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

11692.  Tappa  Cloth  from  Pitcairn's  Island.— Collected  by  Capt.  J.  S. 
Knowles,  of  San  Francisco,  and  presented  by  IMrs.  Lucien  Carr, 
Cambridge. 

11693 — 11700.  Eight  earthen  jars,  some  in  human  form  and  others 
with  animal  and  human  heads  only,  from  the  burial  places  in  southeastern 
Missouri. —  By  Purchase. 

11701.  Bowl  ornamented  with  red  and  black  bands,  made  iu  the  interior 
of  Mexico,  about  ninety  leagues  from  Acapulco. —  Presented  b}'  Prof.  O. 
C.  Marsh,  New  Haven. 

11702  —  11703.  Stone  arrowheads  from  Longwood,  Fanquier  County, 
Virginia. —  Collected  by  Miss  Sallie  Hooe  and  presented  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Thomas  Douglas,  Catletts  Station,  Va. 

11704  —  11709.  Ponchos,  scarf  and  blankets  made  from  the  fleece  of 
the  vicuna,  alpaca  and  common  sheep,  b}^  the  modern  Aymara  Indians, 
near  Puno,  Peru. —  By  Purchase. 

11710 —  11763. —  Stone  pipe  on  which  is  carved  the  likeness  of  an  animal 
and  human  figure'^,  from  Rockford,  Illinois,  collected  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Kimball,  of  that  place :  polished  slick  stone,  six  stone  celts,  and  five 
grooved  stone  axes,  one  of  them  very  small  and  one  highly  polished; 
hammerstones  gi'ooved  and  plain,  round  and  oval,  with  and  without  finger 
pits ;  stone  muUers,  pestles,  spearpoints,  scrapers,  knives,  arrowheads, 
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chips  and  cores  aud  implements,  or  worked  stones  of  unknown  use,  some 
perforated;  au  unfinished  carved  stone,  bird  shape;  rude  stone  imple- 
ments from  the  talus  at  the  foot  of  the  gravel  bluff;  fragments  of  pottery 
and  two  earthen  pots  of  the  same  kind  of  clay  and  general  style  of  work- 
manship as  those  found  in  the  mounds  of  southeastern  Missouri,  allfrora 
Trenton,  N.  J. —  Prom  researches  conducted  for  the  Museum,  by  Dr.  C. 
C.  Abbott. 

11704 — 11770.  Grooved  stone  axe  ;  fragment  of  a  plpestem  of  clay  ;  stone 
arrowheads,  spearpoints  aud  broken  aud  unfinished  implements  of  same 
material  from  Trenton,  N.  J. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Master  Rich- 
ard M.  Abbott  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

11771 — 11793.  Arrowhead  aud  broken  implements  of  stone;  stone 
celt,  disk,  and  worked  stones,  some  polished,  some  grooved  aud  others 
perforated;  a  piece  of  worked  coal,  fragments  of  pottery,  columella  of 
shell,  bone  implements,  and  a  small  stone  pipe  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tennessee  River;  arrowheads,  spearpoints  aud  knives  of  flint  from 
Cherokee  Co.,  N.  C. —  By  Purchase. 

11794  —  11795.  Discoidal  stone  from  a  mound  near  Carthage,  Alabama, 
found  in  an  earthen  pot  now  preserved  in  the  National  Museum  at  Wash- 
ington and  a  plummet-shaped  implement  also  from  a  mound  in  Alabama. 
—  Collected  aud  presented  by  Prof.  N.  T.  Luptox,  of  Nashville,  Tenu. 

11796.  A  small  ball  of  hematite,  from  Teuuessee. —  Presented  by  the 
Editors  of  the  Nashville  American. 

11797  —  11800.  Flint  knife;  perforated  shell,  and  shell  beads.— Col- 
lected by  Mr.  E.  Curtiss,  from  a  cave  on  the  Cumberland  River,  aud 
presented  by  Gen.  G.  P.  Thruston,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

11801  —  Ornamented  shell  disk  with  scalloped  edges  from  Nashville, 
Tennessee. —  Collected  aud  presented  by  Col.  J.  D.  Morgan  of  that  city. 

1IS02  —  11803.  Fragment  of  pottery,  and  a  spearpoint  of  flint  from 
Falls  of  the  Ohio. —  Collected  aud  presented  by  R.  S.  Robertson,  Esq., 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

11804.  Small  implement  of  hematite,  hemispherical  in  shape,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  near  Love  Mouud. —  Collected  and  presented  b}^  Mr. 
Thomas  B.  Ballou,  Nashville. 

11805  —  11807.  Scraper,  spearpoint  and  knife  of  flint  from  Lebanon, 
Tennessee. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Stephen  Siaims,  Lebanon. 

11808 — 11813.  Earthen  pot  with  two  handles,  animal  bones,  shell  of 
Busycou,  fragments  of  pottery  and  human  cranium  from  a  cave  near 
Rome,  Tenu. —  Collected  aud  preseuted  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Thompson,  Lebanon, 
Tenn. 

11814.  Skull  of  a  Comanche  Indian. —  Presented  by  Dr.  T.  0.  Summers, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

11815  — 11816.  Skull  and  a  stone  celt  from  Mr.  Ovei-tou's  Farm,  six 
miles  from  Nashville,  Teuuessee. —  Presented  by  Mrs.  John  M.  Overton, 
of  that  city. 

11817  — 11819.  Shell  disk,  arrowhead  of  flint,  aud  a  discoidal  stone  of 
quartz,  from  a  stone  grave  on  Mr.  Overton's  Farm,  six  miles  from  Nash- 
ville, Teun. —  Collected  aud  presented  by  Mr.  Edward  Cross,  Nashville. 
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11820  —  11823.  Skull,  fragment  of  pottery  and  stone  knife,  drill, 
scraper  and  arrowheads  from  a  field  near  Love  Mound,  near  Nashville, 
Tenn. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Major  J.  H.  Cochrane,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

11824.  Skull  from  stone  graves  on  the  site  of  Fort  Zollicoffer,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.—  Collected  and  presented  by  R.  S.  Robertson,  Esq.,  Fort 
"Wayne,  Indiana. 

11825  —  11828.  Fragments  of  crania  and  an  under  jaw,  shells  and  pieces 
of  pottery  from  stone  graves  on  the  site  of  Fort  Zollicoffer,  Nashville, 
Tenn. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Rust,  Chicago,  111. 

11829 — 12102.  Collection  of  human  remains,  pottery,  implements  and 
ornaments  of  stone,  bone,  shell,  etc.,  etc.,  from  mounds  and  stone  graves 
in  Tennessee. — Explorations  of  the  Curator,  for  the  details  of  which  see 
special  report. 

12103 — 12277.  A  collection  of  articles  in  use  among  the  Pah  Ute  Indi- 
ans, including  hair  brush ;  rabbit  net  and  sticks  used  in  stretching  it ;  a 
cradle  board;  water  jar  made  of  basket  work  and  lined  with  pine  gum; 
baskets  of  different  shapes  and  patterns,  some  of  them  in  the  form  of 
bowls  are  water  tight  and  used  in  cooking,  others  with  fans  attached  are 
worn  on  the  back  and  used  in  gathering  seeds;  hats  and  sandals  of  the 
same  material;  paint,  bows,  and  arrows  with  wooden,  stone  and  iron 
points;  metates  and  grinding  stones;  earthen  cooking  pots;  abed  made 
of  strips  of  juniper  bark;  spoon  made  of  horn;  and  seeds  and  plants  used 
as  food  or  medicine.  An  earthen  pot  filled  with  strings;  cooking  stone, 
corn  cobs,  pine  nuts  and  roasted  agave,  fragments  of  pottery,  small 
earthen  jug,  small  basket  and  a  shovel  made  from  the  horn  of  a  mountain 
sheep  and  mounted  on  a  long  wooden  handle  from  a  cave  near  Johnson, 
Kane  County,  Utah ;  earthen  bowls  of  colored  pottery  and  fragments  and 
disks  of  the  same  ;  bone  awl ;  red,  white  and  yellow  paint ;  shell  ornament ; 
arrowheads  of  chalcedony;  obsidian  cores  and  chips;  animal  and  human 
bones;  metate;  plain  earthen  cooking  pot,  from  mound  near  St.  George, 
Southern  Utah;  earthen  pots  and  bowls,  said  to  have  been  found  south  of 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  purchased  from  Mr.  J.  L.  Bareoot,  Salt  Lake 
City ;  also  a  collection  from  mounds  at  Paragoonah  and  Payson,  Utah. 
—  Explorations  of  Dr.  E.  Palmer,  conducted  for  the  Museum.^ 

12278.  Stone  celt  from  Davidson  County,  Tennessee. —  Presented  by 
Mr.  Clarence  L.  Godshall,  Nashville. 

12279.  Stone  mask  from  Palenque,  Yucatan. —  Collected  by  Hon.  J.  R. 
Poinsett  and  presented  by  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Boston. 

2  In  his  notes  on  this  collection  Dr.  r.ilmer  says  :  "  Tlie  Pah  Ute  Indians  of  to-d.nj'  no 
longer  make  any  pottery.  Some  time  since  I  persuaded  an  old  squaw  to  reproduce 
from  memory  a  cooking  pot  (Museum  No.  9448)  such  as  was  formerly  manufactured  and 
in  use  among  thtm,  and  forwarded  it  to  you.  By  comparing  it  with  No.  12l;51  (of  which 
it  is  a  feeble  imitation  in  miniature),  you  will  see  how  very  inferior  it  is  in  quality  and 
■workmanship,  thus  showing  how  soon  former  arts  are  forgotten  when  once  they  have 
ceased  to  be  of  daily  practice." 
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12280.  An  inscribed  stone  from  near  Quishaurani,  Teru. —  Collected 
and  presented  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Font,  Boston. 

12281.  Rude  implement  from  the  gravel  on  Decon's  farm  near  Trenton, 
N.  J. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott. 

12282 — 12283.  Clubs  made  of  grooved  stones,  with  handles  attached, 
Modern  Sioux  Indian. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Allex, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

12284.  Fan  from  the  Ilawalan  Islands. —  Collected  and  presented  by 
Ml'.  J.  Q.  A.  JoHNSOX,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

12285 — 12286.  Scraper  and  broken  implements  of  flint  from  Sedalia, 
Missouri. —  Collected  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Sampsox  and  presented  by  Ur.  C.  C. 
Abbott,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

122S7 — 12294.  Stone  celts  from  Swauton,  Vt.,  shell  and  copper  beads 
from  Highgate,  Vt.,  collected  by  the  late  Prof.  J.  B.  Perry;  stone  imple- 
ments from  Ceara,  Brazil. —  Presented  by  the  Museum  of  Compakative 
Zoology,  Cambridge. 

12295 — 12347.  Skulls,  earthen  pot  and  stone  pipe  from  Bell's  Bend, 
Davidson  Co.,  Tennessee;  skulls  and  human  and  animal  bones;  earthen 
pots,  dishes  and  jars,  ornamented  and  plain,  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
mounds  and  burial  places  of  southeastern  Missouri ;  shell  spoon  ;  discoidal, 
sharpening  and  hammerstones,  stone  celts,  arrowheads  and  spearpoints; 
burnt  clay  and  charred  bones  from  grave  mounds  on  Miss  Bowling's  farm 
near  Nashville,  Tenn. — Collected  by  Mr.  E.  Curtiss  in  continuation  of 
the  explorations  of  the  Curator  for  the  Museum. 

12348.  Perforated  stone-weight  for  digging  stick  from  Central  America. 
— Presented  by  Mr.  S.  \V.  Garmax,  of  Cambridge. 

12349 — 12354.  Two  skulls  of  Indians  and  other  human  bones,  bone 
implement  and  animal  bones  from  shellheap  on  Great  Deer  Isle,  Maine. 
— Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Manly  IIai:dy,  Brewer,  Maine. 

12355—12359.  Photographs  of  arrowheads  and  bowls  of  stone  from 
N.  America,  and  of  Indian  picture  writing,  or  rock  inscriptions  at  Bel- 
lows Falls  and  Brattleboro. — Presented  by  Prof.  E.  Hitchcock,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

12360 — 12388.  Collection  of  typical  pottery  from  the  mounds  in  south- 
eastern Missouri. — By  Purchase. 

12389.  Native  copper  from  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mine,  Lake  Su- 
perior.— Presented  by  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz,  of  Cambridge. 

12390 — 12796.  A  collection  from  the  fresh-water  shellheaps  and  mounds 
of  Florida.  This  collection  is  of  special  interest  as  it  is  that  upon  which 
is  based  Professor  J.  Wyman's  important  memoir  upon  the  "Fresh- 
water Shellheaps  of  the  St.  John's  Elver,"  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
It  was  made  almost  entirely  by  himself  during  his  visits  to  Florida  in  the 
years  1869-1875;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing it  for  entry  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Museum. 

12797 — 12825.  Crania  and  human  bones;  shell  and  stone  implements; 
earthen  jars  and  vases  from  graves  on  T.  F.  Wilkinson's  farm  near  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. — Collected  l)y  Mr.  E.  Curtiss  in  continuation  of  the  ex- 
plorations conducted  for  the  Museum  by  the  Curator. 
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12826.  Flint  dagger  234  mm.  long  from  a  stone  grave  in  a  burial  mound 
on  Mr.  T.  F.  Wilkinson's  fiirm  on  Mill  Creek,  nine  miles  from  Nashville, 
Tenn. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  John  B.  Edmonson,  Nashville. 

12827 — 128G1.  Rude  stone  implements  from  the  gravel;  stone  arrow- 
heads, spearpoints,  knives,  scrapers,  celts,  grooved  stone  axes,  and  round 
and  oval  hamraerstones  from  the  surface;  perforated  stone  ornaments, 
human  face  carved  on  stone  and  fragments  of  pottery,  from  the  surface 
near  Trenton,  New  Jersey. — Explorations  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Abuott  con- 
ducted for  the  Museum. 

12862.  Eude  stone  implements  from  a  cave  near  Beirut,  Syria. — Col- 
lected and  presented  by  the  Eev.  Sklaii  Mkimull,  Andover,  Mass. 

12863.  Human  face  in  pottery  from  Guayaquil. — Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  ]Mr.  S.  W.  Gauman,  Cambridge. 

12864.  Three  photographs  of  Pelew  Islanders. — Presented  by  Prof. 
Carl  Sempku,  Wurtzburg,  Germany. 

12865.  Three  photographs  of  palaeolithic  implements. — Presented  by 
Mr.  R.  P.  Greg  of  Coles,  Buntingford,  Herts,  England. 

12866.  Ten  photographs  of  the  Chinese  Department  in  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia. — Presented  by  Hon.  Francis  P.  Kxigut,  of 
the  Chinese  Commission,  Pekin. 

12867.  Figure  of  grotesque  animal  from  a  temple  outside  of  Pekin. — 
Collected  by  Hon.  Francis  P.  Knight,  of  Pekin,  and  presented  by  Mr. 
Thomas  G.  Cary,  Cambridge. 

128G8.  Fragment  of  an  Indian  belt,  ornamented  with  copper,  from  a 
grave  at  Ilarpswell,  Maine. — Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer. 

12869.  Double  stone  mortar  from  Taunton,  Mass. — Collected  by  Dr. 
A.  Wood  of  that  place,  and  presented  by  Prof.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  Boston. 

12870.  Earthen  cup,  from  a  grave  on  Mr.  T.  F.  Wilkinson's  farm 
near  Nashville,  Tenn. — Collected  by  Mr.  E.  Curtiss,  in  continuation  of 
explorations  for  the  Museum,  conducted  by  the  Curator. 

12871.  Five  photographs  of  skulls  found  in  a  mound  near  Urbana, 
Ohio. — Collected  and  presented  by  Thomas  F.  Moses,  Cor.  Sec.  of  the 
Central  Ohio  Scientific  Association. 

12872 — 12878.  Stone  arrowheads,  knives,  spearpoints,  and  rude  imple- 
ments, also  a  broken  stone  celt  from  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania, 
collected  by  Mr.  Edward  Hulse. — Presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 

12879 — 12888.  Fragments  of  pottery,  stone  knives,  drills,  arrowheads 
and  spearpoints  from  the  banks  of  Tar  River,  N.  C. — Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  W.  R.  Cabot,  Brookline,  Mass. 

12889.  Shell  beads  {Olivella  biplicata)  from  California.— Collected  by 
Rev.  S.  Bowers,  and  presented  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Barber,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

12890 — 12894.  Casts  of  human  heads  carved  in  stone,  from  Ohio  and 
Greenup  County,  Kentucky;  of  a  grooved  axe  from  West  Virginia;  of  a 
biconcave  stone,  from  Indiana  and  of  a  perforated  and  carved  cylindrical 
stone,  found  near  Maysville,  Ky. — Presented  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Hill,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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12895 — 1294:i.  A  collection  of  earthen  jars,  vases,  cups,  bottles,  etc., 
from  the  mounds  and  burial  places  in  southeastern  Missouri;  also  three 
specimens  of  similar  workmanship  from  northeastern  Arkansas.  —  By 
Purchase. 

12945 — 13003.  Tobacco  from  Japan,  collected  by  Commodore  Perry; 
fruits,  vegetables,  seeds,  etc.,  used  as  food  or  medicine,  or  worn  as  orna- 
ments by  the  Indians  in  Southern  Utah,  California,  New  Mexico,  Alaska 
and  the  Plains. — Collected  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  Dr.  E.  Palmer, 
Governor  Arny,  General  Ewing,  Mr.  V.  Colyer,  Mr.  L.  Stone,  Rev. 
S.  Bowers,  Mr.  J.  G.  Swan  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Menteith. — Presented  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

13004 — 13012.  Stone  spearpoints,  a  sinker,  celt,  gouge  and  arrowheads 
of  stone  from  Lynn  and  Ipswich,  Mass.,  and  a  perforated  stone  imple- 
ment from  the  latter  place. — By  Purchase. 

13013.  Earthen  tazza  from  near  Cum£E,  Italy.  —  Presented  by  Dr. 
Ignazio  Ceri,  Capri,  Italy. 

13014.  Skull  and  lower  jaw,  the  former  showing  bullet  holes,  from 
Tennessee.  —  By  Purchase. 

13015 — 13033.  Bones  of  animals,  implements  of  teeth  and  horn,  and 
fragments  of  pottery,  plain,  cord  marked,  incised  and  punched  and  two 
specimens  colored  with  cinnabar,  from  a  shellheap  in  Japan. — Collected 
by  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse  and  party  and  presented  by  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity OF  TOKIO. 

13034.  Malay  dagger. —  Collected  by  Capt.  Charles  S.  Huntington 
and  presented  by  Henry  W.  Daniell,  Esq.,  Boston. 

13035.  Cast  of  a  carving  in  stone  repi'esenting  a  combination  of  an 
animal  and  human  head  and  a  beetle,  from  the  original  found  near  Cana- 
joharie,  New  York. — Presented  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Kichmond  of  that  place. 

13036.  Cast  of  a  "Phallus"  found  in  a  mound  on  Clinch  River,  East 
Tennessee. — Presented  by  R.  S.  Robertson,  Esq.,  Fort  AVayne,  Ind. 

13037 — 13115.  A  collection  from  an  ancient  cemetery  on  the  Bay  of 
Chacota,  one  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Arica,  Peru,  consisting  of  several 
"  mummies,"  and  the  articles  found  buried  with  them.  This  collection 
was  made  in  1836  by  Mr.  John  H.  Blake,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  is  else- 
where described  in  a  special  report  by  that  gentleman. — Presented  by 
John  H.  Blake,  Esq.,  Boston. 

131 IG — 13565.  A  number  of  human  skeletons  and  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  implements  and  ornaments  of  stone,  bone  and  shell,  of  na- 
tive manufacture;  also  glass  beads  of  dlflerent  patterns,  and  implements 
and  ornaments  of  iron,  brass,  etc.,  evidently  obtained  from  Europeans; 
all  from  burial  places  on  the  Islands  of  San  Clemente  and  Santa  Catalina, 
off  the  southern  coast  of  California. — Explorations  of  Mr.  Paul  Schu- 
macher, conducted  for  the  Museum. 

135GG — 13847.  A  similar  collection  from  the  Santa  Barbara  Islands  and 
the  main  land,  made  by  Messrs.  Schumacher  and  BowEits,  and  also  by 
Lt.  Wheeler's  party. — Partly  in  connection  with  the  joint  explorations 
conducted  for  the  Museum  and  the  Smithsonian  Institutions.  Received 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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13848—13910.  Plaster  casts  of  the  heads  of  sixty-three  Indian  and 
Mexican  captives,  made  by  Mr.  Clark  Mills  for  the  Museum  iu  connec- 
tion with  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

13911 — 18930.  Arrowheads,  mullers,hammerstones,  gouges,  axes,  celts, 
and  plumet-shaped  implements  of  stone,  and  fragments  of  pottery  from 
Ohio;  a  carved  stone,  and  fragments  of  pottery  representing  human 
faces  from  near  Evansville,  Indiana  (the  "Unsiclier"  collection). — Pre- 
sented by  the  late  Prof  Jkffuies  Wyman. 

13931—13935.  Paper  money,  copper,  silver  and  tin  coins,  used  by  the 
Russians  iu  Alaslia. — By  Pukchase, 

Additions  to  the  Library. 

From  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop.  Popular  Science  Monthly  from  May, 
1872,  to  April,  1874.  4  vols.,  8vo.  North  American  Stone  Implements, 
and  Ancient  Aboriginal  Trade  in  North  America.  2  pamphlets,  8vo,  by 
Charles  Rau.  Memoires  de  la  Societe  Royale  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord. 
Nouvelle  serie,  1875-1876.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Aarboger  for  Nordisk  old  kyn- 
dighed  og  Historic,  udgivne  af  det  Kongelige  Nordiske  Oldskrift-selskab. 
Parts  1,  2,  3,  4,  of  1875,  and  1,  2,  3,  4,  of  1876.     Two  vols.,  8vo. 

From  the  Author.  Increase  Allen  Lapham — a  Memorial  read  before  the 
Wisconsin  Natural  History  Society,  by  Charles  Mann.  Pamphlet,  8vo, 
21  pp. 

From  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Davenport,  Iowa.  Lithographic 
copies  of  engraved  stones,  known  as  "  the  Gass  Tablets,"  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  originals  were  found  iu  a 
mound  near  Davenport,  Iowa. 

From  the  Society.  Sitzungsberichte  der  Alterthumsgesellschaft  Prussia 
Zu  Konigsberg  in  Pr.  for  the  years  1874-1875  and  1875-1876.  2  pamphlets, 
12mo.  Preussische  Steingeriithe  auf  fiinf  Tafeln  photographirt  von  Her- 
mann Prothraan,  als  Beitrag  Zur  Archiiologie  Altpreussens  herausgegeben 
und  erlilutert  von  Dr.  Georg  Bujack  Z.  Z.  vorsitzender  der  Prussia.  Pam- 
phlet, 11  pp.,  8vo,  with  5  plates. 

From  the  Author.  Prehistoric  Wisconsin,  and  the  Westphalian  Medal 
—  1C48,  by  Prof.  James  D.  Butler.     Pamphlet,  8vo,  31  pp. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety of  Liverpool,  during  the  sixty-fifth  session,  1875-76,  No.  XXX.  1  vol, 
8vo,  pp.  302.     London  and  Liverpool,  1876. 

From  the  Museum.  Noticia  Historico-descriptiva  del  Museo  Arqueolog- 
ico  Nacional  publicada  siendo  director  del  Mismo  El  excmo,  senor  Don 
Antonio  Garcia  Gutierrez.     Madrid,  1876,     1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  210.  . 

From  Gen'l  A.  A.  Humphrey,  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army.  An- 
nual Report  upon  the  Geographical  Surveys  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
Meridian,  in  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  etc.,  etc.,  by  George  M.  Wheeler, 
First  Lieutenant  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  355.  Wash- 
ington, 1876. 

From  the  Department  of  the  Interior.    Invertebrate  Fossils  by  F.  B.  Meek, 
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and  Geometi-id  Moths  b}'  A.  S.  Puckcard,  being  Vols.  IX  and  X  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  of  tlie  Territories,  F.  V.  Hayden,  Geol- 
ogist in  charge.  2  vols.,  4to,  AYashiiigton,  187G.  Bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories.  Vol.  Ill, 
Nos.  1  and  2.  Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  United  States  Entomological  Com- 
mission, "Destruction  of  the  Young  or  unfledged  Locusts." 

From  the  Society.  Archivio  per  I'Antropologia  e  la  Etnologia,  organo 
della  Societa  Italiana  di  Antropologia  e  di  Etnologia  publicato  dal  l3ott. 
Paolo  Mantegazza,  Professore  ordinario  di  Antropologia  Nel.  R.  lustituto 
Superiore  in  Firenze.  Fascicoli  3  and  4,  Vol.  VI,  and  Fascicoli  1,  2,  3  and 
4,  Vol.  VII. 

From  the  Author.  The  Ileport  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  made  Oct.  21st,  1875,  at  AVorcester;  Proceedings  of  the 
Centennial  Celebration,  at  Groton,  Mass.  2  pamphlets,  8vo,  by  Samuel 
A.  Green,  M.  D. 

From  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green.  Report  of  a  Medical  Commission  on  the 
Sanitary  Condition  of  Boston.     Pamphlet,  8vo,  199  pp.,  Boston,  1875. 

From  the  Author.  Stone  A^e  of  New  Jersey,  by  Charles  C.  Abbott, 
M.D.,  Trenton,  N.  J.     1  vol.,  Svo,  144  pp.,  with  plates. 

From  the  Author.  Researches  in  Prehistoric  and  Protohistoric  Compar- 
ative Philology,  Mythology  and  Archaeology,  in  connection  with  the 
Origin  of  Culture  in  America  and  the  Accad  or  Sumerian  Families,  by 
Hyde  Clarke.     Pamphlet,  Svo,  pp.  74.     London,  1875. 

From  the  Museum.  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  1877.     Pamphlet,  Svo,  47  pp. 

From  the  Society.  Beitrage  Zur  Anthropologic  und  Urgeschichte  Baj- 
erns,  oi'gan  der  Miinchener  Gesellschaft  liir  Anthropologic,  Ethnologic 
und  Urgeschichte.     1  Band,  1,  2,  3  ur  4  Heft.     Mlinchen,  1876-1S77. 

From  Dr.  John  Dixicell  of  Boston.  Decouverte  d'un  Squelette  humain 
de  L'fipoque  paleolilhique  dans  les  cavernes  des  Baousse-Rousse  dites 
Grottes  de  Menton  par  limile  Riviere.  Paris,  1S75.  Pamphlet,  4to,  pp. 
64,  photographic  plates. 

From  the  Author.  The  Rockford  Tablet,  by  J.  D.  Moodj",  Mendota, 
111.     Pamphlet,  Svo,  pp.  5. 

From  the  Author.  Fugitive  Essays,  by  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.     40  pamphlets,  Svo. 

From  Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey.  History  of  the  20th  Ohio  N.  V.  In- 
fantry, from  1S61  to  1865,  by  D.  W.  Wood.  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio.  Pam- 
phlet, Svo,  70  pp.  Tracts  1  to  36,  read  before  the  AYestern  Reserve  and 
Northern  Oliio  Historical  Society,  1870-1877.  1  vol.,  8  vo.  Proceedings 
of  the  Cleveland  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  1845  to  1859.  1  vol.,  Svo, 
pp.  295.     Published  by  a  gentleman  of  Cleveland,  1874. 

From  Count  L.  F.  Pourtales.  Catalago  N.  1.  Raccolta  degli  Oggetti  de 
cosi  detti  tempi  preistorici  compilato  da  Igino  Cocchi.  Firenze,  1872. 
Pamphlet,  Svo,  pp.  102,  with  IX  Lithographic  Plates. 

From  the  Author.  On  some  Fragments  of  Pottery  from  Vermont,  by 
George  H.  Perkins.     Pamphlet,  Svo,  pp.  II. 
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From  the  Museum.  Verzeichniss  der  im  IMiiseuin  Godeffroy  verhandencn 
Etlmograpliischen  Gegenstiiude.  Pamphlet,  29  pp.,  8vo.  Hamburg, 
Sept.,  1876. 

From  Charles  H.  Hart,  Esq.  Proceedings  of  the  Numismatic  and  Anti- 
quarian Society  of  Philadelphia,  from  May,  18G5,  to  Dec,  18GG.  Pam- 
phlet, 8vo,  pp.  IGO. 

From  the  Smithsonian  Insiitrttion.  Annual  Eeport  for  the  year  1S76.  1 
vol.,  Svo,  pp.  488.  Exploration  of  the  Aboriginal  Kemains  of  Tennessee, 
by  Joseph  Jones.  1  vol.,  4to,  pp.  171.  Archaeological  Collection  of  the 
United  States  National  INIuseum  in  charge  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
by  Charles  Kau.  1  vol.,  4to,  pp.  104.  List  of  Publications  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Pamphlet,  Svo,  pp.  64.  Washington,  1877.  The 
Moundbuilders  and  Platycnemism  in  Michigan,  reprinted  from  the  Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1873;  and  certain  characteristics  pertaining  to  Ancient 
Man  in  Michigan,  reprinted  from  Smithsonian  Eeport  for  1875.  Two 
pamphlets,  Svo,  by  Henry  Gillman. 

From  Samuel  L.  Boardman,  Sec.  Board  of  AgricuUure,  State  of  Maine. 
Reports  1875-1877.     2  vols.,  Svo. 

From  the  Author.  Notes  on  Crania  of  the  Botaus  of  Formosa,  and  the 
Arrow  poison  of  the  Ainos.     2  pamphlets,  Svo,  by  Stuart  Eldridge,  M.  D. 

From  the  Trustees.  Proceedings  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Educa- 
tion Fund  at  their  annual  Meeting  in  New  York,  0(!t.  3d,  1877.  Pamphlet, 
Svo,  59  pp. 

From  the  Author.  Jesuit  Missions  among  the  Cayugas.  1656-1684,  by 
Rev.  Charles  Hawley.     Pamphlet,  Svo,  42  pp. 

From  Siynor  A'icolucci.  Catalogo  della  Collezione  di  Oggetti  preisto- 
rici  deir  eta  della  Pietra  posseduti  da  Giustiuiano  Nicolucci  in  Isola  del 
Liri.     Pamphlet,  Svo,  42  pp. 

From  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott.  Trenton,  N.  Jersey.  Annual  Report  of  the 
State  Geologist  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  year  1877.     Pamphlet,  Svo,  55  pp. 

From  the  Society.  Archiv  des  Vereins  fiir  Geschichte  und  Alterthilmer 
der  Herzogthiimer  Bremen  und  Verden  und  des  Landes  Hadeln  zu  Stade. 
1  vol.,  Svo,  pp.  522. 

Fi-om  the  Author.  Discovery  of  Stone  Implements  in  Glacial  Drift  la 
North  America,  by  Thomas  Belt.     London,  1878.     Pamphlet,  Svo,  pp.  22. 

From  the  Author.  The  Mayas.  Discoveries  in  Yucatan,  by  Stephen 
Salisbury,  jr.     1  vol.,  Svo,  pp.  103.     Privately  printed. 

From  the  Author.  Notice  of  an  interesting  relic  of  Mexican  Sculpture, 
by  F.  W.  Putnam.     Pamphlet. 

From  the  Society.  Baltische  Studien,  herausgegeben  von  der  Gesell- 
schaft  fiir  Pommersche  Geschichte  und  Alterthumskuude  Stettin  1877. 
1  vol.,  8  vo,  pp.  103. 

By  Furchase.  Lectures  on  Man,  by  Carl  Vogt.  1  vol.,  Svo,  pp.  469. 
London,  1864.  Memoirs  read  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, 1SG3-1860.  3  vols.,  Svo.  Parts  1,  2,  and  3,  Vol.  I ;  No.  1  of  Vol.  Ill ; 
No.  1  of  Vol.  IV;  No.  3  of  Vol.  V,  and  No.  3  of  Vol.  VI,  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     Towns- 
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end's  Narrative.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  352.  Philadelphia,  1839.  Trumbull's 
Indian  Wars.  1  vol.,  Bvo,  pp.  320.  Boston,  18-16.  AVahtoyah  and  the 
TaOs  Trail,  by  Lewis  H.  Garrard.  1  vol.,  Svo,  pp.  349.  Cincinnati,  1850. 
Belden,  the  White  Chief.  Edited  by  Gen.  James  S.  Brisbiu,  U.  S.  A.  1 
vol.,  Svo,  pp.  513.  Cincinnati  and  New  York,  1870.  Pacific  and  Dead 
Sea  Expeditions,  Wilkes,  Lynch,  etc.,  by  J.  S.  Jenkins.  1  vol.,  Svo,  pp. 
517.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1856.  A  canoe  voyage  up  the  Minnay  Sotor,  by 
G.  W.  Featherstonhaugh.  2  vols.,  Svo.  London,  1847.  Bible  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Penobscot,  Jlicmac  and  other  Indians,  by  Rev.  Eugene 
Vetromile.  1  vol.,  12mo,  pp.  571.  New  York,  18C0.  Report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultui'e  for  1870.  1  vol.,  Svo,  pp.  688.  Cherokee  Alma- 
nac for  1856.  Pamphlet,  Svo,  36  pp.  Temperance  address,  in  Cherokee, 
by  George  Lowry,  2d  Chief  of  that  nation.  Pamphlet,  12mo,  16  pp.  1855. 
Laws  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  adopted  by  the  Council  at  various  periods. 
Pamphlet,  Svo.  Tahlequah,  1855.  Atala,  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  1 
vol.,  12mo,  pp.  144.  New  York,  1818.  Ancient  Society,  by  Lewis  H.  Mor- 
gan. 1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  5G0.  New  York,  1877.  Peru,  Incidents  of  Travel 
and  Exploration  in  the  laud  of  the  Incas,  by  E.  Geo.  Squier.  1  vol.,  Svo, 
pp.  599.  New  York,  1877.  American  Antiquities  and  Discoveries  in  the 
West,  by  Josiah  Priest.  1  vol.,  Svo,  pp.  400.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1838.  The 
Habitations  of  Man  in  all  Ages,  b}'  Viollet  Le-Duc;  translated  by  Benja- 
min Bucknall.  Boston,  1876.  1  vol.,  Svo,  pp.  394.  History  of  the  Cera- 
mic Art,  by  Albert  Jacquemart;  translated  by  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser.  1  vol. 
Svo,  627  pp.  London,  1873.  Ancient  Faiths  and  Modern,  by  T.  luman, 
M.  D.     One  volume,  Svo,  pp.  478.    New  York  and  London,  1876. 


MEASUREMEXTS  OF  TFIE  CRANIA  RECEIVED 
DURING  THE  YEAR.^ 


No.  11,249.  Cranium  of  an  Indian.  Adult,  probably  a  male.  Capacity 
1,435.2  Length  186.  Breadth  133.  Height  138,  Width  of  Frontal,  92.^ 
Index  of  breadth  .715.  From  a  grave  near  Peters  Falls,  West  Andover, 
Mass. —  By  Pukciiase. 

No.  11,252.  Cranium,  imperfect.  Adult,  probably  a  male.  Length  185. 
Breadth  136.     Height  161.     Index  of  breadth  .735.     Index  of  height  .870. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  heiglit  of  this  skull  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  base  of  the  occiput,  as  it  is  a  case  in  which  the  index  of 
height  fails  to  give  anything  lilie  a  correct  idea  of  its  form.  To  appreciate 
this  thoroughly,  its  height  should  be  compared  with  its  width  and  not 
with  its  length,  or  should  be  taken  absolutely  without  any  reference  to 
the  other  dimensions.  In  this  latter  respect  we  find  that  it  exceeds  any- 
thing received  during  the  year.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in  No. 
11,857  from  Tennessee,  which  is  152"""-  high.  From  a  mound  near  Lynx- 
ville,  Wis.—  Collected  by  Judge  Samuel  Mukdock  and  presented  by 
Prof.  B.  W,  Putnam,  Jamaica  Plains, 

No.  11,452.  Cranium  of  a  Yankton  Sioux  Indian.  Adult  male.  Capac- 
ity 1,480.  Length  176.  Breadth  140.  Height  139.  Width  of  Frontal  96. 
Index  of  breadth  .801.— Presented  by  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  Wash- 
ington. 

No.  11,814.  Cranium  of  a  Comanche  Indian.  Youth.  Capacity  1,510, 
Length  173.  Breadth  143.  Height  132.  Width  of  Frontal  96.  Index  of 
breadth  .826.— Presented  by  Dr.  T.  O.  Summers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

No.  12  241.  Calvarium,  imperfect.  Probably  a  male.  Length  174. 
Breadth  150,  Height  124.  Width  of  Frontal  96.  Index  of  breadth  .862. 
Index  of  height  .712.  Several  small  Wormian  bones  in  the  lambdoidal 
suture.  Contrast  this  skull  with  No.  11.252  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
height  and  breadth  it  is  at  the  other  extreme.  In  that  the  height  exceeds 
the  breadth  by  25™- ,  whilst  in  this,  it  is  26'""-  less.  Considered  by  itself, 
however,  neither  of  the  measurements  in  this  skull  is  excessive,  as  we 
And  crania  from  California  that  are  lower,  and   others  from  Tennessee 

'The  measm-ements  of  the  crania  here  recorded  were  taken  by  Miss  Jexxir  Smith 
and  Mr.  Lucien  Cark,  jr.,  assistants  in  the  Museum. 

'Capacity  in  cubic  centimetres;  other  measurements  in  millimetres.  Index  of 
breadth  or  height  is  in  thousandths  of  the  long  diameter. 

'This  measurement  is  taken  so  as  to  give  the  least  Midth  of  frontal,  between  the 
tcmiioral  ridges,  and  not  that  of  its  greatest  width,  which  is  approximately  covered  by 
tlie  width  of  the  skuU  measured  through  the  parietals. 
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that  approach  it  closely  in  breadtli.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  both  of 
these  skulls  are  from  mounds.  From  a  mound  in  Utah. — Exploration  of 
Dv.  E.  Palmer  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

No.  12,248.  Cranium  of  a  modern  j'oung  Pah  Ute  woman.  Capacity 
1,046.  Length  1G6.  Breadth  124.  Height  123.  AVidth  of  Frontal  87. 
Index  of  breadth  .746.  Index  of  height  .740.  Twenty-four  distinctly 
marked  Wormian  bones  in  the  lanibdoidal  suture.  From  Utah. —  Explora- 
tion of  ])r.  E.  Palmek  conducted  for  the  ^Museum. 

No.  12,349.  Cranium  of  an  Indian.  Adult  male.  Capacity  1,375.  Length 
187.  Breadth  140.  Height  139.  Width  of  Frontal  94.  Index  of  breadth 
.748.  Index  of  height  .743.  From  a  shellheap  on  Great  Deer  Isle,  Maine. 
— Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  M.  Hahdy,  Brewer,  Maine. 

No.  12,350.  Cranium  of  an  Indian.  Adult  female.  Capacity  1,182. 
Length  174.  Breadth  132.  Height  126.  Width  of  Frontal  95.  Index  of 
breadth  .758.  Index  of  height  .724.  From  a  shellheap  on  Great  Deer 
Isle,  Maine. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Manly  Hajjdy,  Brewer. 

No.  13,014.  Cranium  of  an  Indian,  imperfect.  Adult  male.  Length 
157.  Breadth  142.  Width  of  Frontal  91.  Index  of  breadth  .904. 
Frontal  much  depressed.  Parieto-occipital  portion  slightly  flattened. 
Eight  half  of  the  coronal  suture  closed.  Several  Wormian  bones  devel- 
oped in  the  lambdoidal  suture.  Perforated  in  several  places  by  buck  shot. 
Found  under  a  pile  of  stones  on  Moccasin  Point  near  Chattanooga,  Tcun. 
—  By  Purchase. 

The  tables  following,  give  comparative  measurements  of  the  two  most 
important  collections  of  crania  received  during  the  year,  and  are  of 
interest  as  showing  the  marked  difl'erence  between  the  Indians  of  the 
coast  of  Califoi-nia,  and  the  ancient  peoples  of  the  south-western  states. 

The  first  table  is  derived  from  the  collection  made  for  the  Museum,  at 
the  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  by  Mr.  Paul  Schumacher. 

The  second  table  contains  the  measurements  of  sLxtj'-seven  Crania  from 
the  stone-graves  of  the  moundbuilders  of  Tennessee,  and  were  either  col- 
lected in  person  by  the  Curator,  or  by  Mr.  E.  Curtiss,  who  continued  the 
exploration  under  his  direction.  This  important  series  of  Crania  is, 
further  on,  discussed,  at  length,  by  Mr.  Carr. 
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FIFTY    CRANIA    FROM    THE    SAXTA    BARBARA    ISLANDS,    CALIFORNIA. 
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*  These  figures  refer  to  the  number  of  Crania  measured. 
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SIXTY-SEVEN    CRANIA    FROM    TENNESSEE. 


Stone  grave  near  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Found  in  IMounrl  between  two  stone  graves. 
Stone  grave  near  Naxliville. 

"  ill  Mound  near  Nashville. 


near  Lebanon,  Tenn. 


near  Nashville. 


near  Nashville. 


in  Mo 


ind 


♦These  figures  refer  to  the  number  of  Crania  measured. 


SECOND   REPORT   ON   THE    PALEOLITHIC   IMPLEMENTS    FROM 
THE  GLACIAL  DRIFT,  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  DELA- 
WARE  RIVER,   NEAR   TRENTON,    NEW   JERSEY. 


By  Charles  C.  Abbott,  M.D. 

Having,  in  my  previous  report,  given  you  the  details  of  such 
investigations  as  I  was  enabled  to  make,  extending  over  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  present  year ;  this,  vay  second  communica- 
tion will  cover  the  continuance  of  tlie  series  of  examinations  of 
the  same  and  other  localities,  to  the  close  of  the  year  —  my  later 
work  being  but  a  repetition  of  that  of  the  past  season,  but  with 
far  more  definite  results. 

"While  it  will  be  necessar^^  to  avoid  all  obscurity  of  statement, 
to  refer  frequently,  to  the  previous  report,  it  is  not  to  materially 
modify,  or  wholly  re-call  any  statement  there  made.  Every  addi- 
tional fact  obtained  during  the  past  summer  and  autumn,  only 
confirm,  1  believe,  the  opinion  there  expressed,  that  we  have,  in 
the  rudely  fashioned  instruments  there  described,  considered  with 
reference  to  their  surroundings,  an  unquestionable  trace  of  inter- 
glacial  man  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America. 

In  my  earlier  report,  brief  mention  only,  was  made  of  many 
interesting  features  connected  with  the  characteristic  implements 
from  the  gravel  deposits,  and  of  the  deposits  themselves  ;  which 
I  am  now  able,  after  more  systematic  exploration,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  a  large  number  of  additional  specimens,  to  enter  upon 
in  considerable  detail ;  and  without  unnecessary  repetition  —  so 
far  as  my  earlier  communication  covers  this  subject  —  shall  en- 
deavor to  demonstrate  conclusively  the  artificial  origin  of  the 
specimens  of  chipped  pebbles  discovered  ;  to  determine  the  geo- 
logical age  of  the  deposit  of  gravel  in  which  they  lie  embedded  ; 
to  indicate  the  co-equal  age  of  the  deposit  and  the  paleolithic  im- 
plements it  contains,  and  finally,  endeavor  to  point  out  the  prob- 
able racial  belongings  of  the  people  that  made  and  used  these 
rudest  forms  of  implements  of  stone. 
Repokt  Peabody  Museuji,  II.    15. 
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Although  the  more  specialized  forms  of  implements  since  found, 
clearly  bespeak  the  human  origin  of  all,  1  have  thought  it  best, 
to  refer  again,  in  some  detail,  to  the  many  indications  that  the 
chipped  pebbles,  or  rude  stone  implements,  that  occur  in  these 
gravel  deposits,  have  been  artificial!}'  produced.  The  more  marked 
features  of  these  specimens  have  already  been  pointed  out ;  and 
although  they  are  but  little  above  the  ordinar}'  refuse  of  a  modern 
quarr}',  and  often  quite  closely  reproduced  b}'  the  stone  breaker, 
when  fracturing  rock  for  road-bed  with  a  hammer,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  are  artificial  forces  oi)erating  on  the 
stone  ;  and  further,  this  absence  of  careful  workmanship  is  not 
wanting  in  the  more  recent  productions  of  the  Indians ;  and  from 
graves  of  the  aborigines  in  Massachusetts,  from  the  stone  graves 
in  Tennessee,  as  well  as  from  surface  "finds"  in  Missouri,  are 
several  specimens  —  now  in  the  Peabody  Museum  —  which  are  in 
all  respects,  except  the  mineral  used,  identical  with  the  more  spe- 
cialized examples  from  the  Delaware  River  gravels. 

There  is,  in  all  the  specimens  that  I  have  collected,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  weathering  of  their  surfaces,  the  degree  of  which, 
varies  but  slightly  in  the  whole  series,  except  where  other  mineral 
than  argillite  occurs  ;  when  the  alteration  of  the  surface  is  much 
less  ;  as  in  a  ver}-  characteiistic  pointed  pebble  of  quartzite,  which 
is  quite  unchanged.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  chipped 
surfaces  might  have  been  produced  b}-  frost  action,  and  the  speci- 
mens of  supposed  implements  therefore,  only  productions  of  na- 
ture. Given  a  single  fractured  surface,  which  a  sudden  blow,  or 
the  ordinary  action  of  frost,  might  readily  produce,  and  no  refer- 
ence to  any  other  productive  agency  is  required  ;  but  when  we 
consider  that  instead  of  one,  there  are  twenty  or  forty  planes  of 
cleavage,  all  equally  weathered,  and  collectively  an  implement,  as 
we  call  their  unquestioned  neolithic  counterparts,  has  been  pro- 
duced, and  we  fail  to  see  how  nature,  b}'  an}'  known  or  imaginable 
force,  could  so  fashion  either  an  oval  pebble  or  angular  fragment 
of  rock. 

la  my  previous  report,  it  will  be  noticed  that  of  the  three  speci- 
mens figured,  as  found  in  the  underlying  gravels,  one  is  of  flint, 
and  found  nearer  the  surface,  than  the  larger  argillite  implements, 
from  greater  depths.  The  fact  that  the  former  was  at  a  depth 
that  exceptional  circumstances  might  inhume  ordinary  Indian  rel- 
ics, and  being  of  a  different  mineral  than  the  characteristic  forms 
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of  the  gravel,  might  lead  one  to  believe  that  this  more  artisticall}- 
chipped  flint  spear-shaped  implement,  was  an  "  intrusive"  relic  of 
Indian  origin.  The  general  character  of  this  gravel-bed,  even  at 
this  shallow  depth  —  six  feet  from  the  surface  —  where  this  flint 
specimen  occurred,  was  such  as  to  convince  me,  at  the  time,  that 
the  specimen  had  not  gotten  there  subsequently  to  the  deposition 
of  the  gravel  itself.  I  fortunately  had,  at  the  time,  an  exception- 
ally good  opportunity  of  examining  the  locality,  and  was  satisfied 
that  the  gravel  here  reached  the  surface,  as  is  quite  frequentl}^  the 
case,  throughout  the  whole  area  of  southern  New  Jersey.  Bould- 
ers of  large  size  were  upon  the  surface,  and  the  side  of  the  exca- 
vation from  which  I  extracted  the  specimen  showed  by  the  close 
packing  of  the  pebbles  of  every  size,  constituting  the  mass,  that 
it  was  not  a  reassorted,  but  an  undisturbed  glacial  deposit.  Im- 
mediately above  it,  i.e.,  on  the  same  horizon,  but  not  directly  over 
it,  and  continuously  to  the  surface  were  numbers  of  large  stones, 
several  of  them  containing  from  six  to  ten  cubic  feet.  In  such  a 
mass,  and  at  such  a  depth,  it  is  scarcely  possible  a  spear-point  of 
the  later  Indians  could  have  reached.  The  fact  that  the  specimen 
is  flint,  and  not  argillite,  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  its 
being  other  than  a  paleolithic  implement,  inasmuch  as  in  all  well 
known  localities  in  Europe,  where  paleolithic  flints  occur,  there 
have  been  found  occasional  specimens  made  of  other  minerals. 
In  the  Clement  collection,  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  there  is  one 
such  specimen  that  is,  in  all  respects,  identical  with  many  from 
the  gravel  deposits  of  central  New  Jersey.  As  already'  men- 
tioned, other  examples  of  rude  implements,  not  of  argillite,  have 
been  collected,  which  are  less  elaborately  wrought,  but  evidently 
designedly  fashioned.  Furthermore,  many  more  specialized  forms 
have  been  found,  four  of  which  are  here  figured. 

Before  closing  the  subject  of  the  evidently  artificial  character 
of  these  rude  implements  of  stone,  it  may  be  well,  also,  to  call 
attention  to  many  specimens  of  "chipped  pebbles"  which  cannot 
be  considered  as  implements,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  trace  of 
design  in  their  present  shapes.  The}'  are,  indeed,  chipped  over 
the  greater  portion  of  their  surface,  but  have  no  well  defined  point 
or  cutting  edges.  These  irregularly  chipped  masses,  usually  of 
smaller  size  than  finished  implements,  bear  no  evidence  of  being 
crushed,  although  glacial  action  probably  exposes  fragments  of 
rock  or  ice-encased  pebbles  more  to  such  crushing  force,  than  to 
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any  other,  except  the  rubbing  against  denser  mineral,  that  results 
in  cleepl}'  incised  striie, —  the  so-called  glacial  scratches.  Tlie 
lithological  character  of  argillite  is  such,  that  a  given  mass  of  this 
mineral,  if  exposed  to  a  crushing  force,  will  not  fracture  in  such  a 
way,  as  to  resemble  in  an}'^  degree,  a  chipped  pebble,  such  as  are 
here  referred  to.  When  associated  with  the  finished  forms,  and 
the  same  general  character  of  weathering  and  of  chipping  is 
noticed  on  both,  one  cannot  but  consider  them  as  identical,  in 
origin,  and  I  have,  myself,  no  hesitation  in  classing  such  design- 
less forms,  principallj'  as  broken  specimens,  others  as  "failures," 
and  in  some  instances  as  refuse  chips  ;  being  in  all  respects  the 
same  forms  that  we  find  are  so  characteristic  of  the  localities 
where  neolithic  implements  of  chert  and  jasper  have  been  made. 

The  results  of  my  collecting  having  been  partially  anticipated  in 
the  preceding  pages,  I  will  only  remark  that  the  number  of  highly 
finished  implements  is  quite  large,  and  that  one  of  the  effects  of  a 
remarkably  violent  storm,  to  which  I  shall  again  refer  as  having 
a  somewhat  important  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  age  and 
origin  of  drift  implements,  was  to  expose  an  entirel}'  new  surface 
on  the  several  bluffs  where  I  have  been  accustomed  to  find  these 
rude  forms  of  chipped  implements,  both  in  place  and  in  the  loose 
material  at  the  bases  of  them.  From  both  positions,  I  have,  in 
all,  gathered  about  sixty  specimens.^ 

The  general  character  of  most  of  these  is  much  the  same  as  of 
those  described  in  my  previous  report ;  but  several  have  been  met 
with  which  present  certain  peculiarities,  the  more  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  they  clearly  demonstrate,  I  think,  the  artificial  origin 
of  them  all. 

Among  the  specimens  of  this  character,  to  wdiicli  I  desire  to  call 
particular  attention,  are  two,  one  of  which  is  here  figured.  The 
other,  not  engraved,  is  a  large,  originally  oval  water-worn  pebble, 
that  has  been  carefully  chipped  at  one  end,  and  then  discarded, 

iThe  relative  abundance  of  these  implements  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance, in  its  bearing  on  tlie  question  of  tlieir  origin.  AVere  they  natural  forms,  the 
peculiar  force  that  operated  to  produce  them,  so  marvellouslj^  like  ordinarj-  Indian 
relics  as  many  of  them  are.  would  scarcely  have  been  limited  to  so  few  pel)bles  as  in 
tliis  case;  unless  future  exploration  sliall  discover  at  some  distant  point  a  locality 
wliere  only  chipped  pebbles  occur.  I  have  made  an  effort  to  estimate  tlie  comparative 
abundance  of  tliese  paleolithic  implements  in  the  gravel  deposit  forming  tlie  blufty, 
eastern  bank  of  the  Delaware  river,  and  as  near  as  I  can  determine,  it  is  about  one 
ten-tliousandlh  of  one  per  cent,  or  one  in  every  million  of  pebbles.  Tliere  certainly, 
as  yet,  lias  not  been  gathered  enough  of  them,  to  materially  aflect  thi^  calculation. 
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in  consequence,  I  judge,  of  an  nnsatisfactoiy  fracture  occurring 
Avhich  prevented  fashioning  an  implement  of  tlie  desired  size.  AVe 
have,  in  tliis  instance,  an  excellent  example  of  an  unfinished  paleo- 
litliic  implement,  showing  the  nietliod,  in  part,  of  manufacture  ; — in 
all  essential  features  the  same  as  the  unfinished  spear-points,  that 

Fig.  1. 


Rude  Implement  from  the  gravel.    Actual  size.    Mus.  No.  11752. 

are  found  on  the  former  sites  of  an  arrow-maker's  labors  ;  and  3'et 
exiiihiting  in  its  unfinished  state,  the  peculiarities,  that  mark  the 
diflerences  between  the  paleolithic  and  neolithic  forms. 

Figure  1  represents  a  second  specimen  of  a  portion  of  an  argil- 
lite  pebble,  with  a  portion  of  the  water-worn  or  weathered  surface 
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constituting  the  greater  part  of  the  base,  on  one  side  of  the 
implement.  The  corresponding  side  is  a  uniform  surface,  but 
is  less  smooth,  and  exhibits  every  indication  of  being  much  less 
weathered,  although  it  is  much  altered  from  a  freshly  fractured 
surface. 

This  specimen  measures  scant  four  and  one-fourth  inches  in 
length.  The  base  is,  in  width,  a  little  less  than  one-half  the 
length.  The  chipped  portion  is  a  uniform  decrease  in  the  width 
from  the  base,  the  flakes  having  been  detached  from  both  sides, 
and  the  edges.  The  specimen  terminates  in  quite  a  blunt  point, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more  acutely  finished,  than  it 
now  is.  In  general  outline,  figure  1  quite  closely  resembles  many 
of  the  European  flint  implements  from  the  river  valle3-s,  and  bears 
far  more  resemblance  to  many  neolithic  forms  than  do  the  majority 
of  the  chipped  flints  from  tertiary  deposits  latel}"  described  in  de- 
tail by  M.  Robiero.2 

This  specimen  was  taken  from  the  gravel,  when  in  place,  at  the 
bluff  forming  the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware  river  at  Trenton,  at 
a  depth  of  seven  feet  from  the  surface. 

Corroborative  specimens,  as  they  may  be  designated  because  of 
their  more  highly  finished  condition,  have  sparingly  occurred  also, 
and  in  such  positions  that  they  cannot  be  considered,  though 
probably  of  the  same  age  and  origin  as  the  ruder  forms,  or  typical 
"turtle  backs." 

Figure  2  is  an  example  of  this  more  elaborately  wrought  form, 
which  is  of  dual  interest  in  being  so  remarkably  similar  to  the 
European  patterns  of  paleolithic  implements,  and  as  an  excellent 
example  of  a  connecting  link  between  the  ruder  forms,  such  as 
have  been  figured  in  my  previous  report,  and  the  still  better  de- 
signed specimens  here  figured.  This  spear-shaped,  or  pointed  im- 
plement is  carefully  shaped  from  an  argillite  pebble,  and  has  well 
defined  sharp,  if  not  cutting,  edges.  The  base  is  rounded,  and 
preserves  the  natural  surface  of  the  pebble.  The  point  is  quite 
acute,  and  the  sides  have  been  produced  by  chipping,  so  that  a 
comparatively  uniform  surface  has  been  produced.  The  degree 
of  weathering  is  uniform,  and  so  far  as  this  can  be  trusted  as  a 
guide,  the  specimen  has  had  each  flake  removed  at  practically  the 
same  time. 

2  Desci'ip.  de  Alguus.  Silex  E  Quart.  Lascados  en  contrados  nos  camados  dos  terre- 
nes :  Tertiar.  e  Quaternario.    M.  Carlos  Robiero,  Lisboa,  1877. 
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Fig.  3. 


Paleolithic  Implement  from  the  gravel.    Actual  size.    Mus.  No.  11539. 
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Figure  2  measures  six  inches  in  length  ;  by  from  three  to  three 
and  one-fourth  inches  in  width,  until  near  the  point  where  the 
specimen  suddenly  narrows. 

This  interesting  specimen,  which  was  found  at  the  bluff  at  Tren- 
ton, was  in  a  narrow  gorge,  caused  by  running  water  which  had 
not  displaced  the  material  forming  the  sides  of  the  little  chasm. 
It  was  nine  feet  from  the  suiface,  and  overtopped  by  a  large 
boulder.  It  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  certain  chipped 
implements  of  jasper,  porphyry  and  sandstone,  which  have  been 
frequentlj^  found  on  the  surface  associated  with  ordinary  Indian 
relics  ;  and  which  the  writer  has  supposed  were  mainl}^  used  as 
"teeth"  for  war-clubs.  However  this  may  be,  such  an  implement 
as  the  one  here  described,  might  readily  be  mounted  in  a  handlq, 
or,  having  a  blunt  base,  be  held  in  the  hand  and  wielded  with 
terrible  ettect.  Other  examples  of  this  form,  both  of  argillite  and 
other  minerals,  have  been  collected  from  the  same  localit}'. 

Figure  3  represents  a  very  artificial  looking,  and  yet  quite 
unique 'form  of  chipped  stone  implement.  It  certainly  bears  no 
resemblance  to  any  common  form  of  neolithic  weapon  or  domestic 
implement.  In  general,  its  appearance  is  that  of  a  rude  spear, 
such  as  not  unfrequently  occur  upon  the  surface,  made  of  jasper 
and  quartz  ;  but  the  handle-like  projection,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  pointed  originally,  renders  the  matter  of  the  probable 
use  of  the  implement,  as  it  is,  a  difficult  subject  to  determine  ;  but 
that  the  specimen  is  artificial,  and  designed  for  some  definite  pur- 
pose, I  have  no  doubt. 

This  specimen  measures  four  and  five-eighths  inches  in  length, 
and  t\To  inches  in  maximum  width,  exclusive  of  the  projecting 
point  or  "handle"  at  one  side.  This  projection  is  one  and  one- 
fourth  inches  in  length.  The  chipi)ing  on  this  implement  is  quite 
well  defined  along  the  edges ;  and  this,  of  itself,  gives  evidence 
of  artificial  force  having  been  operating  in  the  production  of  the 
implement ;  for  we  do  not  find  traces  of  secondary  chipping, 
whereby  zigzag  lines  are  straightened,  occurring  among  crushed 
or  frost  fractured  pebbles. 

This  so  far  unique  form  was  found  on  the  same  gravelly  bluflT 
from  which  the  preceding  were  taken,  but  at  a  point  two  miles 
distant,  down  the  river.  The  specimen  was  exposed  after  a  land- 
slide which  occurred  on  Aug.  24th,  immediatel}^  after  a  violent 
storm  of  that  date.     A  large  mass  of  gravel  was  detached  bodil^', 
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leaving  a  fresh  surface  of  the  bluff,  from  which  this  specimen  pro- 
jected. The  depth  from  the  surface  was  about  eight  feet,  but 
could  not  be  accurate!}^  determined  at  the  time. 


Fig.  3. 


Chipped  Implement  from  tlie  gravel.    Actual  size.    Mus.  No.  12281. 


Figure  4  represents  a  very  carefully  chipped  argillite  implement 
that  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  man}'  of  the  European  speci- 
mens of  paleolithic   implements.     The   specimen   measures  four 
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and  one-half  inches  in  length,  and  a  little  less  than  two  and  one- 
half  inches  in  its  greatest  width.  In  the  chipping,  this  specimen 
varies  somewhat  from  a  typical  turtle  back,  in  that  the  under,  or 
flatter  side,  is  somewhat  chipped,  especially  along  the  edges,  which 


Fig.  4. 


Spear-shaped  Implement  from  the  gravel.    Actual  size. 

throughout  their  entire  length,  exhibit  traces  of  secondary  chip- 
ping, whereby  the  edges  were  made  more  nearly  straight.  The 
general  outline  is  that  of  a  spear  or  lance-head,  rather  than  an  in- 
definitely shaped   "chipped   implement,"  as  many  of  them   are. 
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There  is  in  this  instance  a  well  defined  point,  and  broad,  straight 
base,  giving  a  general  contour  quite  similar  to  certain  jasper  and 
slate  "hoe-blades,"  as  this  pattern  of  neolithic  implements  is 
sometimes  called. 

This  specimen,  figure  4,  was  taken  from  the  bluff  facing  the 
river,  but  two  miles  further  south  than  the  exposure  near  Tren- 
ton from  which  most  of  the  specimens  have  been  gathered.  It 
was  discovered  in  a  perpendicular  exposure  of  the  bluff,  immedi- 
ately after  the  detachment  of  a  large  mass  of  material,  in  a  surface 
that  had  but  the  day  before  been  exposed  and  had  not  begun 
to  crumble.  The  specimen  was  twenty-one  feet  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  within  a  foot  of  the  triassic  claj^s  that 
are  here  exposed.  Directly  over  it,  and  in  contact,  was  a  boulder 
of  large  size,  probably  weighing  one  hundred  pounds ;  while  at  a 
distance  of  five  feet  above,  was  a  second  much  larger  boulder. 
The  character  of  the  mass,  which  was  that  of  the  bluff  as  exposed 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  near  Trenton,  was  such  as  to  render  it 
impossible  that  this  specimen  of  a  clearly  artificiall}^  chipped  peb- 
ble could  have  reached  this  position  subsequently  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  containing  bed. 

One  feature  of  them  all,  and  of  those  especially  from  the  deeper 
gravels,  needs  to  be  briefl}'  referred  to  ;  this  is  the  worn  condition 
of  the  edges  of  the  several  surfaces  produced  by  the  detachment 
of  the  flakes.  There  are,  especiall}'  in  fig.  4,  no  well  defined  out- 
lines of  a  single  facet,  although  each  separate  flake  can  be  traced 
on  the  surface  of  the  implement.  This  partial  wearing  away  of 
these  lines  of  separation  of  the  several  chips  removed,  does  not 
occur  in  any  marked  degree  in  such  jasper  specimens  as  approach 
fig.  4  in  general  character  of  shape,  size  and  chipping.  Whether 
the  result  of  use  previous  to  being  lost  or  discarded,  or  of  wear  by 
long  exposure  to  the  shifting  movements  of  sand  and  gravel,  one 
cannot  determine  ;  but  of  itself,  it  seems  to  closely  connect  these 
partly  Avorn,  yet  clearl}^  artificial  forms,  with  rolled  pebbles,  Avhich 
in  outline  onl}^  suggest  the  possibility  of  having  once  been  chipped 
implements. 

The  four  specimens  of  paleolithic  implements,  as  we  believe 
them  to  be,  that  are  here  figured,  are  so  clearly  of  designed  and 
not  accidental  shapes,  that  it  seems  unnecessar}'  to  give  further 
illustrations,  or  additional  reasons  for  demonstrating  that  they 
were  fashioned  by  man. 
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A  series  of  visits  to  seA-eral  ^videly  separated  points,  where  the 
configuration  of  the  countr}'  was  such  as  to  give  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  examining  deep  sections  of  the  gravels  and  the  under- 
lying beds  of  cla}'  —  cretaceous,  or  earlier  —  has  enabled  me  to 
determine  that  above  these  clays  there  may  be  traced  the  unmodi- 
fied drift,  or  such  as  is  exposed  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware 
river  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a  stratified  drift  of  small  pebbles  and 
sand  in  alternating  layers,  covering  limited  areas,  and  of  variable 
depth;  and  overlying  the  greater  portion  of  these  a  soil  —  loess  — 
also  of  variable  depth,  but  seldom  more  than  from  three  to  four 
feet  in  depth.  In  this  unmodified  drift,  which,  like  the  underlying 
clay  also,  crops  out  occasionally  upon  the  surface  ;  in,  but  not  of, 
the  stratified  gravels,  and  also  not  uncommon  to  the  loess  or  sur- 
face soil,  are  numbers  of  large  boulders  of  different  rock,  varying 
in  size  and  weight,  but  of  such  dimensions  that  to  the  agency  of 
floating  ice  alone,  can  the  transporting  force  be  attributed. 

In  my  previous  report,  I  have  given  sufficient!}'  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  principal  exposure  of  the  unstratified  mixed  deposit, 
that  I  have  maintained  to  be  the  debris  accumulated  at  the  foot  of 
the  glacier,  the  variations  in  its  character  from  boulder  cla3'S,  being 
such  as  are  readily'  explained  by  the  fact  of  its  being  a  subaqueous 
deposit,  and  I  will  here,  therefore,  refer  only  to  one  feature  of  the 
pebbles,  determined  by  my  subsequent  studies  of  their  character. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  I  desire  briefly  to  refer  to  a  publication 
issued  subsequently^  to  my  original  draft  of  this  report.  In  the 
Annual  Report  for  1877,  of  Prof.  Cook,  State  Geologist  of  New 
Jerse3',  we  find  an  excellent  map,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the 
glacial  drift  covering  the  northern  portion  of  the  state,  consisting 
of  unstratified  boulder  clay  and  ice-scratched,  angular  pebbles. 
"Where  the  debris  of  the  ancient  glacier  ceases  to  be  of  this  char- 
acter, Prof.  Cook  considers  the  glacier  terminated,  and  all  the 
material  lying  to  the  southward  is  a  modified  deposit  due  exclu- 
sively to  water  action.  In  this,  as  our  preceding  report  shows,  we 
do  not  wholly  concur ;  and  offer  here,  in  some  detail,  our  reasons 
for  connecting  more  closely,  than  Dr.  Cook  has  done,  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  depositions  of  the  northern  and  southern  gravels. 
.  Of  the  great  glacier  itself.  Dr.  Cook  remarks,  in  the  report 
alluded  to,  "  even  in  New  Jerse}-,  it  covered  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains. 

This  immense  mass  of  ice  had  a  slow  movement  from  the  north 
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towards  the  south,  in  which  it  scraped  or  tore  off  the  earth  and 
rocks  from  the  rocky  mass  under  it,  grinding,  grooving  and 
smootliing  down  the  rock3'  surface,  and  pushing  forward,  tumbling 
and  rounding  the  fragments  of  stone  and  rock,  and  linally  leaving 
them  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  glacier,  or  wherever  breaks  in  it 
may  have  allowed  the  loose  materials  to  rest. 

The  terminal  or  southern  edge  of  the  drift  is  well  and  very 
plainly  marked  by  a  line  of  hillocks  of  mixed  clay,  sand,  gravel, 
rounded  stones  and  boulders  of  large  size." 

Of  its  extent,  geographically  considered,  he  further  remarks  of 
it,  as  "  beginning  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  State  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Raritan,  at  Perth  Ambo}^  the  line  of  Short  Hills 
extending  from  that  place  to  the  First  Mountain,  and  passing  just 
north  of  Metuchen,  Plainfield  and  Scotch  Plains,  marks  the  south- 
ern edge  of  the  drift. 

From  there,  it  extends  to  the  Delaware  below  Belvidere.  The 
portion  near  the  Delaware  shows  the  gravel  and  boulders  very 
l)lainly,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  washed  and  otherwise  modified 
by  floods  or  great  bodies  of  water  descending  in  that  valley.  The 
whole  line  of  this  moraine  is  remarkably  plain  and  well  defined. 

Across  New  Jersey  the  line  is  not  exactly  east  and  west,  but 
appears  to  deviate  towards  the  north,  the  deviation  being  greater 
somewhat  in  proportion  as  the  ground  is  more  elevated. 

The  hillocks  of  stones,  gravel  and  earth,  which  together  made 
this  long  chain,  have  every  appearance  of  piles  of  debris  which 
have  been  thrown  down  without  order,  and  without  the  presence  of 
water  to  sort  or  arrange  the  various  materials." 

Nowhere,  as  here  described,  does  the  terminal  moraine  of  the 
great  glacier  approach  the  bluflf  at  Trenton  nearer  than  forty 
miles  ;  but  this  distance  is  really  of  little  moment,  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  man's  presence  here  during  the  maximum  se- 
verity of  glacial  conditions  in  North  America.  With  the  existence 
of  a  glacier  filling  the  entire  valley  of  the  Delaware,  forty  miles 
northward,  and  extending  across  the  state  to  the  Atlantic  coast, 
there  must  necessarily  have  been  a  widely  different  ph^'sical  con- 
dition of  the  entire  territory  extending  southward.  Much  of  this 
area,  now  constituting  the  sout4iern,  low-lying  portion  of  the  state, 
was  submerged;  and  Mr.  Belt^  has  pointed  out,  that  over  such 

3  Quaiterlj-  Jour,  of  Sci.,  J:in.,  1878:  London. 
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low-l3'ing  and  submerged  areas,  there  would  be  spread  out  a  vast 
amount  of  material,  by  the  agency  of  sub-glacial  torrents,  consist- 
ing of  the  true  glacial  del)ris,  borne  still  farther  southward  by  the 
currents  caused  b}'  the  melting  of  the  glacier  at  and  near  its, base. 
Such  swift-flowing  currents  might  readily,  through  long  periods  of 
time,  being  charged  with  sand  and  small  pebbles,  wear  siway  much 
of  the  ice-scratching  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the  pebbles  in  the 
more  northern  drift ;  but  to  such  sub-glacial  rivers  we  cannot  well 
refer  the  enormous  boulders  scattered  promiscuously  through  the 
gravel  bluft',  as  seen  at  Trenton  ;  but  rather  to  the  more  powerful 
agency  of  floating  masses  of  ice  detached  from  the  glacier  as  it 
existed  further  to  the  north. 

This  bluff  at  Trenton,  Dr.  Cook  considers  as  "modified"  iu 
post-glacial  times.     He  remarks  : 

"The  beds  of  stratified  drift,  at  various  places  in  the  valle}^  of 
the  Delaware,  south  of  the  line  of  glacial  drift,  bear  marks  of 
having  originated  from  the  action  of  water.  The  boulders  and 
cobble  stones  are  all  water  worn,  and  round,  and  are  not  scratched 
or  streaked.  Tiie}'  have  all  come  from  places  farther  north  in  the 
valley  and  have  been  moved  and  deposited  by  powerful  currents. 
There  are  to  be  seen  in  the  railroad  cuts  near  Trenton,  where  the 
exposure  of  this  kind  of  drift  is  very  fine,  boulders  of  gneiss,  from 
the  rock  near;  of  red  sandstone  from  the  country  just  north;  of 
trap  from  Lambertville  ;  of  altered  shales  from  the  near  trap  ;  of 
conglomerate  from  New  Milford  ;  of  magnesian  limestone  from  the 
valle3'S  of  AVarren  county;  of  conglomerates  from  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain, and  of  cherty  and  fossiliferous  limestones  from  the  Delaware 
valley  north  of  the  Water  Gap.  The  gravel  consists  largelj'  of 
quartz,  but  it  contains  numerous  fragments  of  red  shale,  and  black 
slate." 

The  above  description  is  not  wholly-  applicable  to  the  blufl[' 
forming  the  east  bank  of  the  river;  but  is  the  locally  modified 
drift  to  which  I  have  frequently  referred  in  the  preceding  pages 
of  this  report.  In  the  exposure  of  stratified  gravels  "in  the  rail- 
road cuts,"  I  have  as  yet  found  but  few  specimens  that  may  be 
considered  as  pi'ohahly  artificial,  as  already  mentioned.  On  com- 
paring the  materials  forming  these  two  ex[)Osures  of  the  river 
bank  and  the  rail-road  cutting,  a  marked  dirt"erence  in  the  degree 
of  angularit\',  the  size  and  position  of  the  large  boulders,  is  read- 
ily seen,  and  indicates  an  additional  and  subsequent  agitation  and 
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redeposition  of  the  stratified  gravels  ;  and  it  is  well  here  to  men- 
tion, that  Dr.  Cooli  has,  since  the  issue  of  his  report  for  1877,  in- 
formed me,  that  he  has  met  with  boulders  in  this  same  rail-road 
cutting,  clearly  showing  glacial  scratches  upon  their  surfaces. 

Assuming  that  no  extension  of  the  ice- sheet  covered  any  inland 
portion  of  the  state  south  of  the  limits  described  by  Prof.  Cook, 
we  have  in  the  territory  southward  much  elevated  ground  that 
would  afford  safe  harbor  for  the  glacial  people  that  dwelt  here  ; 
and  an  area  of  sufficient  extent  to  sustain  a  considerable  fauna  of 
even  large  mammals.  Tliis  is  indeed,  an  important  consideration, 
for  it  is  doubtful  if  the  fauna  was  solely  one  of  fish  and  birds," 
these  people  could  have  withstood  the  rigors  of  a  glacial  climate. 
Furthermore,  it  was  from  such  an  area  of  elevated  ground,  free, 
at  least  for  portions  of  every  year,  from  snow  and  ice,  that  the 
stone  would  be  gathered,  from  which  they  made  the  rude  imple- 
ments, which  continually  being  lost  or  discarded,  were  carried  by 
the  floods  of  the  period,  and  finally  lost,  in  part  in  the  gravels,  as 
we  now  find  them.  During  the  gradual  distribution  of  the  gravels 
in  the  southern  section  of  the  state,  which,  as  we  know,  were 
largely  altered  by  water  action  ;  be  the  causes  what  they  may, 
the}'  were  doubtlessly  violent  in  action  and  of  long  duration,  and 
it  is  strange  that  a  single  pebble  should  escape  being  shorn  of 
ever}'  vestige  of  the  ice-scratches,  that  once  doubtlessly  covered 
them  all ;  but  any  agency  capable  of  producing  such  effects  must 
have  been  in  connection  with  some  such  phenomenon  as  the  melt- 
ing of  the  great  glacier,  with  the  several  characteristic  features 
that  would  be  associated  with  the  gradual  cessation  of  glacial 
conditions.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  there  is  much  of  this 
stratified  gravel,  covering  areas  of  various  extent  within  the  ter- 
ritory covered  by  our  researches  ;  but  it  is  of  very  different  char- 
acter, as  compared  with  the  boulder  and  gravel  deposits,  to  which 
we  now  particularly  refer. 

There  is  other  evidence  of  a  close  connection  between  the 
boulder  clays  of  the  upper  Delaware  valley,  and  the  coarse,  un- 
stratified  gravels  at  Trenton,  to  which  we  will  refer  in  another 
portion  of  this  report. 

This  connecting  link,  as  it  were,  was  doubtlessly  a  prolongation 
of  the  ice-sheet,  extending  down,  and  nearly  filling,  the  present 
valley  until  it  met  the  open  sea,  where  the  present  bluff  at  Tren- 
ton now  forms  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river. 
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In  commenting  on  the  ph3'sical  character  of  this  deposit  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  absence  of  ice-scratches  on  the  pebbles 
and  bouklers  forming  the  mass  of  glacial  debris,  from  which  the 
majority  of  the  rude  implements  were  taken  ;  and  Prof.  Shaler^ 
also  remarked  on  this  circumstance,  in  his  report  on  the  age  of  the 
gravel  beds  from  which  the  specimens  here  described  have  been 
obtained.  In  ni}'  previous  report  I  endeavored  to  explain  their 
absence  by  the  probable  circumstances  of  their  accumulation  where 
now  found,  and  Prof.  Shaler  agrees  with  me,  as  to  the  deposition 
of  this  gravel  "  in  the  sea  near  the  foot  of  the  retreating  ice-sheet." 

Subsequent  examinations  of  thousands  of  pebbles  in  this  same 
deposit  and  at  other  localities  where  it  outcrops,  has  resulted  in 
finding  a  few  pebbles,  and  I  believe  one  stone  implement  that 
clear]3!'  exhibit  ice-scratches  ;  and  besides  many  angular  pebbles, 
there  are  others  that  are  smooth  but  not  polished  and  have  a  lim- 
ited portion  of  their  surface  beautifully  planed  off  and  as  polished 
as  glass,  which  latter  feature  appears  to  be  the  work  of  moving 
ice  passing  over  these  interesting  specimens  when  in  some  retain- 
ing matrix. 

It  ma}^  be  well  here  to  consider  how  far  the  material  caught  up 
by  the  last  glacier  that  occupied  the  present  valle}'  of  the  Delaware, 
transported  pebbles  of  an  earlier  day  ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  masses  of  pebbles  of  any  glacial  deposit  are  not 
the  exclusive  production  of  the  glacier;  not  fragments  of  rocks 
in  place,  that  were  broken  away  and  rolled  and  crushed  until  every 
angle  was  obliterated.  For  ante-dating  glacial  conditions,  there 
were  smooth  water- worn  pebbles  in  abundance.  Prof.  Shaler^ 
mentions  the  implements  described  in  this  and  my  earlier  report, 
as  "made  in  a  region  where  water-worn  pebbles  greatl}'  abounded 
as  the}'  now  do  all  along  our  shores."  The  upper  valley  of  the 
Delaware  doubtlessly  abounded  in  such  pebbles  in  pre-glacial 
times,  and  such  loose  material  scattered  over  the  level  surfaces 
of  the  rocks  we  can  easily  conceive  as  being  transported  b}^  a 
glacier  one  or  more  hundred  miles,  and  yet  escape  any  scratching 

4  Tenth  Annual  Rep.  Peahody  Mu?eiim  ;  p.  44.  In  commenting  upon  the  character 
of  the  material  forming  the  Ijhifl",  Prof.  Shaler  remarks,  "  all  the  pebbles  and  boulders 
so  far  as  observed,  are  smootli  and  water-worn ;  a  careful  search  having  failed  to  show 
evidence  of  distinct  glacial  scratcliing  or  polishing  on  their  surfaces."  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  will  not  hold  good  couceruing  all  the  material  forming  this  deposit. 

n.c.,p.i7. 
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Avhatever.  To  this  subject  we  will  refer  again,  \fith  reference  to 
the  associated  implements. 

This  additional  determination  of  characteristic  features  of  the 
mass  constituting  the  bluff  forming  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Dela- 
ware river  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  of  much  importance  in  its  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  deposit,  as  it  seems  to  be  con- 
firmatory of  the  opinion  previously  expressed,  that  the  deposit  is 
intimately  associated  with  the  glacial  epoch  ;  is,  indeed,  one  of  its 
phenomena;  and  the  contained  implements,  undeniably  of  the 
same  age,  demonstrate  the  presence  of  inter-glacial  man  upon  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  our  continent ;  a  point  in  geological  time  so  dis- 
tant that  we  are  scarcely  able  to  realize  it.  Like  indications  of 
such  vast  antiquity  are  not  wanting  elsewhere  ;  and  Mr.  Pengelly'^ 
has  lately  remarked  of  the  tl'aces  of  human  occupancy  of  Kent's 
Cavern,  England,  tliat  "in  the  present  state  of  the  evidence"  he 
is  "  compelled  to  believe  that  the  earliest  men  of  Kent's  Hole 
were  inter-glacial,  if  not  pre-c/Zocm/." 

I  ha^■e  already  briefly  referred  to  stratified  gravels  as  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  geology  of  the  surface  of  this  low  lying  por- 
tion of  the  state.  Their  structure  is  such,  it  seems  probable  that 
subsequent  to  the  retirement  of  the  last  glacier  there  has  been  a 
protracted  period  characterized  by  extensive  floods,  with  powerful 
currents  and  at  various  localities,  dependent  whoU}'  upon  the  con- 
tour of  the  countr}^  at  the  time,  which  was  by  no  means  regular  or 
level,  the  glacial  drift  proper  has  been  carried  away  and  redepos- 
ited  in  its  present  condition. 

In  such  stratified  gravels  I  have  not  been  successful  in  finding 
the  characteristic  forms  of  paleolithic  implements  such  as  occur  in 
the  drift  as  exposed  on  the  river  bank.  A  few  doubtful  specimens 
have  been  met  with,  and  a  few  that  may  probably  be  accepted  as 
of  artificial  origin  ;  but  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  violence  of 
these  post-glacial  floods,  in  reassorting  the  drift,  has  well  nigh 
destroyed  eve}'y  vestige  of  artificially  chipped  surfaces  and  edges. 
Whei'C  the  original  deposits  were  comparatively  undisturbed  the 
implements  scattered  through  the  mass  were  preserved  as  we  now 
find  them. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  onlj^  objection  to  the  gravel 
deposit  forming  the  river  bank  being  unaltered  glacial  drift,  the 

"  Nature,  Xo.  407,  Aug.  16th,  1877,  p.  323. 
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comparative  absence  of  ice-scratebes,  ma}'  be  explained  away  by 
its  being  a  subaqueous  deposit ;  and  in  considering  tlie  limited 
areas  of  undoubtedly'  stratified  and  reassorted  gravel,  the  probable 
character  of  the  force  operating  to  produce  this  re-arrangement 
must  be  carefully  considered  in  connection  with  the  condition  of 
the  supposed  stone  implements  found  within  its  mass.  In  the  un- 
modified drift  we  have  seen  that  the  contained  implements  are 
unworn  to  any  significant  degree,  but  those  that  have  as  j-et  oc- 
curred in  this  stratified  gravel,  are  so  rolled  and  worn  that  it 
becomes,  perhaps,  a  question  whether  they  are  implements  or  nat- 
ural forms.  If  they  are  artificial,  the  hypothesis  formed  for  these 
implements  of  the  unmodified  drift"  is  strengthened  by  the  condi- 
tion of  such  specimens  as  have  unquestionably  undergone  the  de- 
structive action  of  long  exposure  to  abrasive  contact  with  sand 
and  pebbles  in  connection  with  strong  currents  of  water.      » 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  course  and  extent  of 
these  stratified  gravels,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  formed 
b}'  an}',  geologically  considered^  protracted  flow  of  water,  but  rather 
by  comparatively  local  floods,  which,  having  spent  their  force  upon 
the  drift  for  a  definite  time  flowing  in  a  given  direction,  have  had 
their  currents  diverted,  and  then,  if  less  powerful  from  any  cause, 
only  the  less  resisting  material  has  been  moved  from  such  of  the 
original  deposits  as  were  washed  by  the  newly  made  stream. 
So  ver}'  limited  are  the  areas  covered  by  many  of  these  tracts  of 
clearly  stratified  materials,  that  it  is  possible  many  of  them  are 
explicable  by  reference  to  peculiar  local  conditions  of  the  once 
existent  glacier,  and  are  not,  in  reality,  a  post-glacial  phenomenon  ; 
and  finall}',  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  tliat  the  material  of  these 
stratified  gravels  is  sand  and  small  pebbles,  with  rarely  a  small 
boulder  of  a  cubic  foot  in  dimension  ;  but  in  no  instance,  do  the 
massive  boulders,  weighing  several  tons,  occur  as  a  constituent  of 
these  stratified  deposits,  although  the  latter  may  occasionally'  sur- 
round such  an  one,  as  where  the  stratum  is  of  little  depth,  but 
even  such  an  occurrence  is  unusual.  Where  the  large  boulders 
.occur,  even  upon  the  surface,  there  is  the  drift  as  we  find  it  on  the 
river  bank  ;  unless  they  clearl}'  are,  as  we  will  see  quite  frequently 
happens,  a  feature  of  the  surface  soil  itself. 

Again,  local  disturbance  of  the  surface  as  b}'  unusually  violent 

'Teuth  Annual  Report,  Peabody  Museum,  p.  47. 
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action  of  water,  such  as  sudden  overflows  caused  b}-  storms,  may 
have  the  effect  of  transporting  material  from  various  strata  of 
widely  different  cliaracter,  and  in  this  way  may  we  account  for 
the  occurrence  of  paleolithic  implements  in  positions  to  which 
they  are  really  foreign  :  and  it  is  only  to  be  wondered  at  that 
there  is  really  so  little  commingling  of  the  two  forms.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this,  I  may  mention,  in  detail,  the  following  occurrence  : 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  August  24th,  1877,  there  occurred 
a  remarkable  rainstoi-m,  over  a  limited  area  in  this  state,  of  but 
three  hours'  duration  ;  but  during  which  time  it  is  estimated  that 
over  eight  inches  of  rain  fell.  The  surface  qf  the  country  in  manj^ 
places  was  quite  altered,  and  the  small  spring  brooks  were  sud- 
denly converted  into  streams  of  great  bulk.  When  such  brooks 
flowed  ordinarily  l)etween  high  banks,  the  confined  waters  carried 
awa3'  vast  quantities  of  surface  soil  and  gravel,  depositing  them 
on  lower  levels  or  transporting  them  to  the  river. 

The  details  of  this  unusualh^  severe  storm  direct  our  attention 
to  the  eflTects  produced  upon  the  surface,  wherebj-  unquestionable 
specimens  of  paleolithic  implements  are  brought  to  positions  that 
we  may  call  abnormal.  In  one  extensive  deposit  of  debris  of 
every  description  that  was  violently  torn  from  the  uplands  and 
spread  over  an  expanse  of  meadow,  after  passing  through  a  naiTow 
gorge  on  the  writer's  farm  where  there  occurs  an  outcropping  of 
the  gravel  of  the  river  bluff",  I  found  too  very  characteristic  speci- 
mens of  these  implements,  associated  with  fragments  of  pottery 
and  a  small  grooved  axe.  Now  these  several  specimens  doubt- 
lessly were  widely  separated  previous  to  their  last  localizing  in  the 
meadow.  Inasmuch  as  an  occurrence  of  this  character  had  the 
effect  of  thus  commingling  the  two  forms  of  paleolithic  and  neo- 
lithic implements,  it  can  scarcely  be  urged  that  the  fact  of  finding 
isolated  specimens  on  the  surface  of  the  country  can  effect  the 
question  of  the  geological  age  of  the  specimens,  seeing  that  they 
are,  as  a  class,  characteristic  of  the  gravel  and  not  of  the  surface, 
where  their  presence  is  exceptional  ;  nor  can  it  be  held  explana- 
tory of  their  presence  in  the  older  gravels,  even  if  admitted  to  be 
of  vastl}^  greater  antiquity  than  ordinary  Indian  relics.  No  such 
occurrence  as  that  we  have  related  could  inhume  these  implements 
to  such  great  depths  as  ha\e  been  recorded  of  many  specimens  in 
the  Museum,  and  associated  them  so  intimately  with  boulders  of 
such   large   dimensions  as  those  with  which  they  are  found.     A 
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violent  flood,  even  of  long  duration,  would  have  the  effect  of  spread- 
ing over  a  large  area  a  com2)aratiA-el3^  sliallow  deposit  of  gravel, 
and  at  or  near  the  surface,  as  newly  made,  on  the  abatement  of 
the  water,  transported  implements  might  occur,  as  we  have  seen 
in  this  case,  but  they  would  not  be  inhumed  to  a  depth  of  thirty 
and  forty  feet  in  a  boulder-bearing  bed  of  gravel,  miles  in  width. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  stratum  of  fine  sand  and  pebbles  washed 
from  unmodified  drift,  we  can  readily  see  how  an  implement  from 
the  latter  might  become  incorporated  with  the  former  rearranged 
deposit. 

In  this  connection,  I  Jiave  endeavored  to  determine  the  transport- 
ing power  of  water,  unaided  b}'^  ice,  in  connection  witli  the  move- 
ment of  boulders  even  of  small  dimensions  ;  and  so  far  as  I  could 
determine,  where  there  was  no  precipitous  descent  in  the  river  bed, 
the  ordinary  freshets  in  the  river  seldom,  and  the  currents  never 
carry  other  material  than  sand  any  important  distance.  The  peb- 
bles and  small  boulders  are  gentlj'^  moved  by  the  water,  when  they 
roll  down  from  the  banks  into  the  stream,  until  they  are  fitted  into 
some  hollow,  and  there  afterwards  they  appear  to  remain.  It 
would  seem  to  require  a  combination  of  circumstances,  such  as 
the  undermining  of  gravel  beds,  and  a  violence  or  rapidity  of  flow, 
in  connection  with  sudden  descent,  to  move  stones  of  one  or  two 
pounds  in  weight,  for  any  important  distance.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  the  unaided  transporting  power  of  water,  so  far  as  moving 
the  pebbles  upon  a  river  bed  is  concerned,  is  really  quite  limited. 

AVe  are  now  brought  to  consider,  in  its  connection  with  the  con- 
tained paleolithic  implements,  the  surface  soils,  that  at  varying 
depths  overlie  both  the  unmodified  drift,  as  I  have  claimed  it  to 
be,  and  the  clearl}'^  stratified  gravel.  This  surface  soil,  as  to  its 
origin,  constitution  and  great  variation  in  character,  opens  np  an 
extensive  field  of  inquiry,  which  in  great  measure  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  my  report ;  but  the  fact  existing  that  paleolithic  imple- 
ments occur  in  it,  renders  it  necessary  to  determine  their  true  re- 
lationship to  those  of  the  underlying  gravels. 

In  stud3'ing  the  surface  soils  covering  the  drifts  to  which  at- 
tention has  been  more  particularly  drawn,  I  will,  at  first,  briefly 
quote  from  Prof.  Cook's  Geology  of  New  Jerse}'',^  as  to  the  general 
character  of  these  deposits.     He  states,  "  there  is  a  remarkable 

8  Geol.  of  N.  J.,  p.  249,  18G8. 
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degree  of  uniformity  in  the  surface  of  the  counttry.  The  inequali- 
ties of  the  surface  are  almost  entirely  caused  by  denudation.  The 
streams,  unlike  those  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  have  no 
apparent  connection  with  the  geological  structure  of  the  country. 
They  are  simply  channels  worn  in  the  surface  of  the  ground,  fol- 
lowing the  lines  of  most  rapid  descent  to  tide  water.  "Of  the 
soils,"  he  remarks,  "it  is  a  loam  varying  from  light  sandy  to  sand}', 
gravel]}'  and  clayey,  susceptible  of  high  degree  of  improvement." 

Whatever  the  particular  character,  and  whatever  its  origin,  it  is 
evident  that  this  soil  is  a  sedimentary  deposit,  originally  a  fine 
sand,  latterly  increased  in  bulk,  by  aerial  denudation  of  the  broken 
drift  rocks  that  outcrop  through  it,  and  the  constantly  added  de- 
composed vegetable  matter.  The  main  agency  in  originally  dis- 
tributing this,  the  major  portion  of  the  soil,  appears  to  have  been 
the  comparatively  quiet  waters  that  immediately  followed  the  abate- 
ment of  extreme  glacial  conditions. 

This  product  of  rock  destruction,  from  the  grinding  action  of 
the  ice,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  northern  hilly  portions 
of  the  state  was  brought  down  in  large  quantities,  and  its  depth, 
as  originally  deposited,  was  probably  quite  uniform.  We  see  now 
that  this  uniformity  of  depth  is  wanting,  as  explained  by  the  re- 
marks of  Prof.  Cook  ;  and  the  inequality  of  the  land,  which  is  a 
comparatively  modern  feature,  becomes  more  pronounced  every 
century. 

To  the  contained  paleolithic  implements  I  need  scarcely  more 
than  allude,  as  I  have,  in  my  previous  report,  expressed  my  belief 
as  to  their  origin  in  connection  with  their  surroundings.  Just  as 
there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  presence  of  man  dwelling  at  the 
foot  of  the  great  glacier  that  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Delaware, 
when  boulders,  gravel  and  coarse  sand  were  being  deposited  in  vast 
quantities  in  the  open  sea,  in  wliich  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
ice  ended  ;  so,  as  the  glacier  gradually  left  the  valley  of  the  pres- 
ent river,  melting  rapidly,  the  flood  of  waters,  flowing  southward, 
were  surcharged  with  sand  and  mud,  which,  as  the  waters  spread, 
and  flowed  more  quietly,  settled  on  the  bottom  of  the  then  shallow 
sea ;  and  here  also,  have  we  traces  of  this  same  race,  who,  as  be- 
fore, continued  to  lose  in  the  depths  of  the  once  deeper,  and  now 
shallow  waters,  those  implements  of  stone  which  tell  the  story  of 
their  sojourn  here. 

Still  another  important  feature  remains  to  be  considered  in  con- 
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iiection  with  the  suvrace  soils,  I  refer  to  the  numbers  of  immense 
boulders,  which  are  not  only  embedded  in  them,  but  are,  geologi- 
call}^,  of  them,  1.  e.,  synchronously  deposited.  There  are,  I  think, 
many  facts  confirmatory  of  this  view,  and  their  importance  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  implements  found  upon 
the  surface,  is  great. 

One  question  will  certainly  be  asked  of  these  surfiice  boulders 
—  niay  not  the  material  originally  surrounding  them  have  been  re- 
moved by  means  inadequate  to  alter  their  positions,  and  were  they 
not  deposited  prior  to  the  accumulation  of  soil  which  parti}'  or 
wholly  covered  them?  I  am  convinced  that  in  man}^  instances, 
such  is  not  the  case,  for  several  reasons. 

Take  the  boulders  of  a  given  area,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
there  is  no  regularity  whatever  in  their  positions,  wherever  met 
with.  The  long  axes  of  their  diameters  point  in  all  directions.  In 
one  instance  an  irregularly  cylindrical  boulder,  measuring  seven 
feet  in  length  and  about  nine  in  circumference  at  the  larger  end, 
rested  nearly  perpendicularly  in  the  soil,  which  was  three  feet  in 
depth  below  the  buried  end  ;  while  two  others  in  the  same  area  of 
about  one  hundred  acres,  of  nearly  the  same  shape  but  smaller, 
were  in  somewhat  similar  positions.  Had  the  soil  been  removed 
subsequently  to  their  deposition  these  upright  stones  must  have 
fallen  over  and  assumed  horizontal  positions.  Examinations  of 
flattened  boulders,  also,  has  shown  that  there  was  in  many  cases 
a  considerable  depth  of  soil  beneath  them,  and  thus  separating 
them  from  the  underlying  gravels.  In  other  instances,  they  have 
been  noted  as  embedded  in  soil  that  overlaid  the  plastic  clays, 
from  which  the  earlier  drift  had  been  removed,  or  on  which  it  had 
not,  from  some  cause,  accumulated. 

The  surface  soils  we  have  seen  contain  nothing  but  sand  in  so 
minute  condition  that  it  could  well  be  carried  by  gently  moving 
waters.  In  such  a  deposit  these  boulders  occur,  and  it  is  evident, 
that  while  apparently  belonging  to  it  they  could  not  have  reached 
their  present  positions  by  the  same  agency  that  deposited  the  soil 
itself;  but  it  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  earth  immediately'  sur- 
rounding every  boulder  that  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  little 
pebbles,  and  that  as  the  distances  increase  between  the  positions 
of  any  two  the  proportion  of  gravel  also  decreases,  and  consider- 
able areas,  often  several  acres  in  extent,  do  not  have  a  pebble  of 
any  size  upon  them. 
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I  have  therefore  eoncluiled,  as  in  part  alreacl}'  stated,  that  the 
soil  itself  was  very  slowly  deposited  from  comparatively  quiet 
waters,  on  which  occasionally  drifted  an  ice-raft  from  some  dis- 
tant glacier,  and  here  and  there  an  embedded  boulder,  loosened 
from  its  mass,  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  shallow  sea,  carrying  with 
it  more  or  less  of  such  finer  material  as  had  originally  been  gath- 
ered up  by  the  ice  at  the  time.  This  would  explain  the  presence 
of  the  pebbles  mingled  with  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  larger  boulders  ; 
and,  if  we  admit  the  existence  of  inter-glacial  man,  would  fully 
meet  the  difficulties  of  assigning  an  earlier  origin  to  the  surface- 
found  rude  implements  than  that  of  post-glacial  times. 

While  to  base  the  assertion  of  a  paleolithic  man  having  dwelt 
on  our  shores  during  so  remote  a  period  upon  the  presence  of  im- 
plements of  a  paleolithic  character  in  our  surface  soils,  would 
certainly  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  it  does  appear  probable 
that  the}'  do  really  confirm  the  alleged  antiquity  of  similar  imple- 
ments occurring  in  the  earlier  accumulations  known  as  "  drift." 

Arguing  thus,  it  might  reasonably  be  claimed  that  these  rudely 
fashioned  implements  should  be  met  with  in  the  northern  hilly 
portions  of  the  state,  where  boulder  clay  and  striated  pebbles  oc- 
cur in  abundance  as  glacial  drift.  Careful  search  in  favorable 
localities,  however,  has  failed  as  j^et  to  bring  to  light  unquestion- 
able specimens,  although  several  chipped  pebbles  had  they  been 
met  with  elsewhere  would  probably  have  been  so  classed.  This 
fact,  at  first  glance,  seems  to  render  doubtful  the  claims  of  glacial 
age  asserted  of  the  specimens  found  at  Trenton  ;  but  this  possible 
absence  of  implements  in  the  boulder  cla^-s,  I  think,  ma}'  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  already  referred  to,  that  the  implements  at 
Trenton  were  made  during  the  prevalence  of  the  ice-sheet,  which 
at  the  time  rendered  the  upper  Delaware  valley  uninhabitable  by 
a  people  dwelling  at  the  foot  of  this  glacier,  where  there  was  doubt- 
less some  uncovered  land  ;  and  there  are  abundant  indications  to 
show  that  this  gravelly  bluff  and  all  the  country  south  and  east  of 
it,  was  then  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  sea. 

Prof.  Dana^  has  referred  to  this  very  point  at  Trenton  as  sea- 
coast  during  the  cretaceous  period,  remarking  of  the  Delaware 
river,  that  it  "emptied  into  the  Atlantic  at  Trenton  ;  and  the  re- 
gions of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays,  Avere  out  at  sea." 

»  Manual  of  Geol.,  2ua  Ed.,  p.  478. 
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Nor  did  the  coast  line  materially  change  in  much  later  times.  Of 
the  Miocene  period,  the  same  authority  states,^"  "  there  was  no 
Delaware  or  Chesapeake  bay,"  and  again,  upon  the  same  page  re- 
marks, "the  Atlantic  Tertiary  region  nnist  have  remained  sub- 
merged until  after  the  miocene  era."  When  finally  it  did  emerge, 
which  was  undoubtedly  in  Pliocene  times,  when,  as  Prof.  Dana 
states ^1  "the  continent  *  *  *  *  had  at  least  its  present  breadth 
along  the  larger  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  if  not  a  still  greater 
eastward  extension,"  it  is  safe  to  infer  man  first  appeared  on  our 
eastern  shores.  Prof.  Marsh^-  has  remarked  that  "the  evidence, 
as  it  stands  to-da}',  althowgh  not  conclusive,  seems  to  place  the 
first  appearance  of  man  in  this  countr}'  in  the  Pliocene,  and  the 
best  proof  of  this  has  been  found  on  the  Pacific  coast."  Granting 
this,  the  evidence  of  his  presence  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  fairly 
inferential,  when,  if  in  the  chipped  pebbles  descril)ed  in  the  present 
report,  we  have  traces  of  an  inter-giacial  man  ;  for  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  of  a  race  originating  de  novo,  or  migrating  voluntarily 
to  the  foot  of  a  glacier  ;  but  that  this  early  race  should  withstand 
the  maximum  rigor  of  a  change  to  glacial  conditions  we  know  is 
wholly  practicable  ;  but  whatever  the  changes  that  may  have  oc- 
curred in  climate,  in  distribution  of  land  and  water  and  of  eleva- 
tion or  depression  of  the  former,  at  the  close  of  the  tertiary  and 
dawn  of  the  quaternary  periods,  it  is  evident  that  the  present  low 
l3'ing  southern  section  of  the  state  was  beneath  and  iiot  above 
the  sea  when  the  great  glacier  occupied  the  valleys  and  overtopped 
the  mountains  that  flank  the  Delaware. 

Having,  as  clearly  as  it  lies  in  my  power  to  do,  described  in 
their  several  aspects  the  containing  beds  from  which  the  relics 
here  described  have  been  taken,  and  having  endeavored  to  fix  the 
date  of  deposition  of  these,  as  well  as  demonstrate  the  artificial 
character  of  the  implements,  it  is  desirable  to  show  what  relation- 
ship the  latter  bear  to  the  deposits  containing  them.  Are  the}' 
really  of  co-equal  age,  or  are  they  intrusive  ol:)jects  ? 

In  considering  the  relationship  of  these  rudely  fashioned  stone 
implements  to  the  beds  containing  them,  and  tlie  place  of  the  latter 
in  the  geological  history  of  the  globe,  it  must  first  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  many  changes  which  have  been  shown  as  having 

icibid.i).  522.  "lb.,  p.  5-21. 
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occuvred  in  the  past,  were  all  periods  of  long  duration,  and 
the  changes  of  climate  and  of  depression  and  elevation  of  the  dry 
land,  were  all  gradual  occurrences,  and  none  of  such  violence  as 
to  render  the  globe,  the  while,  uninhabitable  by  man.  The  severity 
of  the  glacial  climate  itself,  it  is  known,  but  partially  destroyed, 
though  it  largely  displaced  animal  and  vegetable  life  ;  and  if  the 
displacement  of  mammals  is  a  clearly  ascertained  fact,  it  is  quite 
safe  to  include  man,  if  lie  then  also  existed  here,  as  we  have  en- 
deavored to  show  was  probabl}'  the  case. 

Although  there  is  no  reason,  geologically,  why  man  should  not 
have  occupied  our  Atlantic  coast  during  the  Pliocene  period,  it  is 
not  to  be  assumed  that  he  did,  but  it  remains  for  the  archaeologist 
to  demonstrate  his  former  presence  clearly-,  if  an}-  indications  have 
been  discovered  that  seem  to  be  indicative  of  such  early  occupancy 
by  man  of  America.  In  the  implements  from  the  gravel  Ave  cer- 
tainly have  nothing  indicative  of  this,  for,  as  has  been  clearlj' 
shown,  I  think,  the  facts,  as  yet  gathered  are  indicative  of  an  inter- 
glacial,  and  not  a  pre-glacial  age.  Even  this  ma}'  be  questioned, 
and  the  suggestion  made  that  the  contained  implements  are  of  a 
later  origin  than  the  original  deposition  of  the  containing  bed  ; 
and  that  during  some  material  change  which  the  deposit,  originally 
glacial,  has  undergone,  these  implements  have  become  embedded. 
To  prove  that  such  was  not  the  case,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
certain  features  of  the  gravel  beds  as  we  now  find  them.  I  have 
frequently'  referred  to  the  abundance  of  massive  boulders  that  are 
everywliere  scattered  promiscuously  through  the  deposit,  and  are 
also  very  characteristic  of  the  subsequently  deposited  surface 
soils.  If  it  is  maintained  that  this  gravel  deposit  was  originally 
a  mass  of  striated  boulders,  pebbles,  sand  and  cla}^,  which  water 
has  subsequent!}'  wholl}-  changed  in  character  and  rearranged,  then 
such  water  action  must  necessarily  have  so  loosened  up  the  mass, 
in  the  general  overturning  of  ever}-  pebble  until  the  ice-scratches 
were  obliterated,  that  the  boulders,  man}'  weighing  twent}'  tons  or 
more,  would  have  settled  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  disturbed  mo- 
raine ;  and  if,  during  this  supposed  process  of  re-arrangement, 
which  however  gradual  and  gentle  in  its  movement  must  have  had 
the  above  effect,  then  the  lost  chipped  implements  which  became 
embedded  in  the  mass,  would  here  more  surely  have  undergone  a 
grinding  and  crushing  action  that  would  have  obliterated  every 
trace  of  artificiality',  than  in  the  small  percentage  of  chance  of 
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escaping  destruction  if  caught  up  and  carried  for  miles  by  the 
moving  glacier.  Again,  if  the  gravel,  where  it  now  lies,  has  been 
deposited  by  simple  water  action,  which,  considering  the  contained 
boulders,  is  inconceivable,  subsequently  to  the  retirement  of  the 
glacier,  and  during  this  later  transportation,  the  pebl)les  have  be- 
come smooth  and  oval,  and  synchronously  with  such  assumed  post- 
glacial action,  the  paleolithic  implements  have  been  lost,  then  they 
should  also  have  undergone  a  like  alteration  of  their  surfaces, 
ending  in  the  complete  obliteration  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  artificial  chipping;  but  I  have  already  pointed  out,  that  where 
such  poat-glacial  redeposition  and  stratification  have  been  effected, 
there  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  implements  that  were 
free  from  all  doubt  as  to  age  and  origin  ;  and  the  fact  of  their 
occurrence  on  the  surface,  especially  in  fields,  where  there  is  an 
outcrop  of  the  gravel,  has  this  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the 
co-equal  age  of  the  deeper  l^'ing  specimens  and  their  containing 
bed  ;  that  if  a  given  deposit  of  unmodified  drift  —  a  terminal  mo- 
raine—  or  such  a  formation  as  is  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  yields,  at  various  depths  at  that  point,  a  number  of  chipped 
pebbles,  it  is  at  such  a  position  as  an  extensive  level  outcrop  of 
the  same  deposit,  that  we  should  expect  to  find  the  same  forms  ; 
and  as  the  outcropping  is  of  longer  duration  than  the  occupancy 
of  the  later  races  formerly  dwelling  in  the  country,  traces  of  these 
also  wnll  unavoidably  be  mingled  with  the  older  forms.  Had  the 
paleolithic  implements  been  found  onl}^  upon  the  surface,  although 
much  weathered  and  othervvise  evincing  indications  of  greater  age, 
there  would  be  no  positive  proof  of  an  earlier  origin  than  the 
ordinar}''  Indian  relics,  except  that,  even  in  such  a  position  as  a 
gravelly  field,  the}'  are  usually  met  with  at  greater  depths,  i.  e.,  a 
foot  or  more  below  the  surface,  than  are  the  neolithic  forms. 

When  under  the  impression  that  the  Indians  were  a  paleolithic 
people  when  they  first  occupied  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America,  and  that  these  rude  implements  were  to  be  ascribed  to 
them,  I  remarked  of  these  rude  forms, ^"^  that  "just  in  proportion 
as  these  relics  —  stone  implements  generally  —  are  rude  in  manu- 
facture and  primitive  in  type,  they  are  more  dee}ihj  embedded  in  the 
soil,"  and  I  have  since  had  no  reason  to  modify  this  statement, 
otherwise  than  to  remark  that  those  of  the  gravel  are  of  uniform 

"  Nature,  Vol.  XI,  p.  215.    Jan.  14, 1875,  London. 
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cbavacter,  and  do  not  vary  according  to  their  deptlis  ;  but  instead 
of  their  being  traces  of  the  Indian,  I  am  convinced  that  they  had  a 
pre-Indian  origin.  In  our  references  to  the  bouhlers  found  upon 
the  surface,  I  have  shown  how  man}^  of  these  paleolithic  imple- 
ments may  have  become  incorporated  with  the  surface  soil,  and 
long  antedated  its  deposition,  in  their  conditions  as  chipped  imple- 
ments. JNI}'  remarks  on  the  age  of  the  surface  boulders  indirectly 
referred  to  the  age  of  accompanying  relics,  and  have  an  obvious 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  co-equal  age  of  the  gravel  and 
its  accompanying  implements. 

Finall}',  if  the  same  age  is  ascribed  to  these  paleolithic  imple- 
ments and  the  ordinary  Indian  relics,  then,  as  already  asked,  how 
could  the  one  series  become  embedded,  often  to  great  depths,  and 
not  representatives  of  any  class  of  weapons,  domestic  utensils  and 
ornaments? 

"What  seems  to  me  a  most  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  the 
views  herein  expressed,  is  that  wliile  the  paleolithic  implements 
are  characteristic  of  the  gravel,  and  neolithic  implements  of  the 
surface,  it  is  quite  natural  to  find  the  former,  as  we  find  its  con- 
taining bed,  frequently  cropping  out  upon  the  surface  ;  while  we 
never  find  this  same  soil  a  feature  of  great  depths,  nor  do  the  relics 
of  the  Indian,  that  now  dot  its  surface,  ever' occur  in  such  inex- 
plicable positions.  "We  can  easil}'  imagine  an  earthquake  creating 
a  deep  chasm  or  crack  in  the  surface,  and  inhuming  a  comparatively 
modern  implement ;  but  there  are  no  traces  of  such  catael^'smic 
action  here,  and  if  such  an  event  had  occurred,  there  would  be 
other  evidences  than  the  commingling  of  objects  from  the  surface 
with  tlie  underlying  deposits,  but  such  are  wanting  and  the  same 
objection  still  holds  of  such  violent  occurrences  only  inhuming 
paleolithic  forms ;  unless,  indeed,  these  ai'e  held  to  be  the  original 
forms  of  the  later  varied  patterns  of  stone  implements.  This, 
however,  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  universally  accepted  con- 
clusion of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  so-called  American  Indian.  If 
not  advanced  be3'ond  the  production  of  such  primitive  implements, 
they  would  scared}-  have  reached  our  Atlantic  coast,  having  en- 
tered the  country  on  the  Pacific  side. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  wise  caution  that  is  exercised  in  but  provisionall}'' 
admitting  the  great  antiquity  of  American  man,  but  were  these 
rude  implements  not  attributed  to  an  inter-glacial  people  their  co- 
equal age  with  the  containing  beds  would  never  have  been  ques- 
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tloued  ;  and  yet  we  are  not  in  possession  of  facts  that  even  seem 
to  dispute  the  asserted  antiquity'  of  the  American  races. 

Haying  determined  that  the  rude  forms  of  stone  implements 
sucli  as  we  have  here  described  indicate  the  former  occupancy  of 
our  shores  by  a  race  long  disappeared,  and  that  the  date  of  that 
occupancy  extends  as  far  back,  at  least,  as  the  closing  of  the  glacial 
period,  I  desire  to  conclude  ni}'  report  on  this  subject  with  a  few 
remarks  on  what  I  am  led  to  believe  are  the  racial  belongings  of 
this  early  race. 

A  careful  study  of  the  relationship  of  the  implements  character- 
istic of  the  gravel,  to  the  better  known  traces  of  the  Red-man  — 
the  ordinarj' Indian  arrowheads,  spears  and  axes — has  shown  that 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Indians  of  our  country  were  the 
primal  occupants  ;  but  rather  that  they  were  preceded  by  a  still 
ruder  race.  This  conclusion  is  based  not  only  upon  the  character 
of  the  relics  themselves,  but  upon  the  fact,  as  I  consider  it  safe  to 
assert  it,  that  the  character  of  the  country  was  greatly  different 
at  the  time  these  implements  were  made  and  used  than  now. 

As  to  the  ordinar>^  stone  implements,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
those  found  upon  the  surface  are  all  in  accordance  with  what  we 
know  of  the  Indians,  who,  while  occupants  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Korth  America  were  dwellers  in  a  densely  wooded  country,  with 
the  distribution  of  land  and  water  as  it  now  is  ;  but  are  not  these 
paleolithic  implements  wholly  out  of  place  in  like  positions?  One 
cannot  conceive  of  an\'  use  for  a  "turtle  back  celt,"  or  for  some 
of  its  modifications  such  as  are  seen  in  the  limited  range  of  pat- 
terns of  the  older  forms.  These  rude  implements  of  themselves, 
when  recognized  as  artificially  shaped,  suggest  uses,  to  which 
onl}^  a  people  living  in  a  country  of  vastl}'  difierent  character,  and 
with  a  different  fauna,  could  put  them.  A  marked  variation  in  the 
physical  condition  of  this  countr^^  both  as  to  distribution  of  land 
and  water,  and  climate,  with  concomitant  differences  of  fauna  and 
flora,  we  have  seen,  obtained  during  the  glacial  epoch,  and  to  this 
period,  and  not  to  the  —  geologically  speaking — recent  times, 
must  we  ascribe  these  rudely  fashioned  implements,  which  by  their 
presence  in  the  drift  gravels  give  us  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  primal 
race  that  occupied  our  shores. 

When  also,  we  consider  that  the  several  conditions  of  glacial 
times  were  largely  those  of  Greenland  and  Arctic  America,  and 
that  there  is  unbroken  land  communication  between  the  desolate 
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regions  of  the  latter,  and  our  own  more  favored  land,  and,  more 
important  than  all,  that  there  now  dwells  in  this  ice-clad  country 
a  race  which,  not  only  in  tlie  distant  past,  but  until  recently  (if 
they  do  not  now)  used  stone  implements  of  the  rudest  patterns  ; 
it  is  natural  to  infer  that  the  traces  of  a  people  found  here,  under 
circumstances  that  demonstrate  a  like  condition  of  the  country 
during  their  occupancy,  are  really  traces  of  the  same  people. 

Having  carefully  studied  the  characteristic  arts  and  habits  of 
the  modern  Eskimo,  and  compared  them  with  the  existent  traces 
of  the  people  of  Aquitaine,  Prof.  Dawkins^^  finds  so  great  a  simi- 
larity, that  he  concludes  tliat  "these  facts  can  hardly  be  mere  co- 
incidence, caused  by  both  peoples  leading  a  savage  life  under  simi- 
lar circumstances:  they  afford  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the 
Eskimos  of  North  America  are  connected  by  blood  with  the  pale- 
olithic cave-dwellers  of  Europe,"  and  again,  "the  conclusion  *  * 
*  *  seems  inevitable  that  so  far  as  we  have  any  evidence  of  the 
race  to  which  the  dwellers  in  the  Uordogne  belong,  that  evidence 
points  only  in  the  direction  of  the  Eskimo." 

This  conclusion  of  Prof.  Dawkins  is  of  peculiar  interest  in  that 
it  is  evidence  that  the  Eskimo,  now  strictly  a  boreal  race,  once 
spread  over  a  vastly  more  extended  range  of  territor}^  and  as  a 
race  is  of  such  antiquity,  as  shown  by  the  investigations  of  ar- 
chaeologists in  Europe,  that  it  is  easy  to  realize,  that,  at  one  time, 
they  dwelt  as  far  south  in  America  as  New  Jersey. 

In  his  excellent  article  on  the  Tribes  of  the  Extreme  Northwest, 
Mr.  DalP-''  remarks,  "my  own  impression  agrees  with  that  of  Dr. 
Rink,  that  the  Innuit  were  once  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of 
America  ;  that  they  were  forced  to  the  west  and  north  by  the  pres- 
sure of  tribes  of  Indians  from  the  south,"  and  again,  "there  are 
many  facts  in  American  ethnology  which  tend  to  show  that  origi- 
nally, the  Innuit  of  the  east  coast  had  much  the  same  distribution 
as  the  walrus,  namely,  as  far  south  as  New  Jersey."  The  conclu- 
sion reached  by  Dr.  Rink,  to  which  Mr.  Dall  refers,  is,  that  the 
"Eskimo  appear  to  have  been  the  last  wave  of  an  aboriginal 
American  race,  which  has  spread  over  the  continent  from  more 
genial  regions,  following  principally  the  rivers  and  water-courses, 

14  Cave  Hunting,  by  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  p.  358.  London,  1874. 
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anrl  continually  3^iel(liiig  to  the  pressure  of  the  tribes  behind  them, 
until  they  have,  at  last,  peopled  the  sea-coast." i*' 

These  several  quotations  refer  wholly  to  post-glacial  forced  mi- 
grations of  a  pre-Indian  people  that  were  dispossessed  of  their 
territory  b}^  the  incursive  race  ;  and  the  result  of  my  own  investi- 
gations may  be  held,  I  think,  a  preface  to  this  their  later  history, 
"wherein  I  venture  to  date  tiieir  occupancy  of  the  country  as  far 
back  as  during,  if  not  prior  to,  the  last  great  geological  change  — 
the  great  ice  age. 

Considering  the  purport  of  the  remarks  quoted  above,  from 
several  competent  workers  in  widely  dilferent  fields,  and  who,  3'et, 
come  to  the  same  conclusions  ;  if  it  still  be  objected  that  the  char- 
acteristic implements  of  the  gravel  are  also  found  upon  the  surface, 
I  will  but  add  that  this  is  precisely  in  accordance  with  what  must 
necessarily  be  the  case,  if  the  above  conclusions  of  Mr.  Dall  and- 
Dr.  Rink  be  correct;  that  the  Eskimos  were  disi)laced  by  "the 
pressure  of  tribes  of  Indians  from  the  south."  Such  displacement 
must  have  occurred  after  the  glacial  epoch,  and  therefore  the 
Eskimos,  being  the  occupants  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  their 
contact  with  another  race,  may  have  been  the  fashioners  and  users 
of  these  surface-found  paleolithic  relics,  in  part ;  which,  like  those 
from  the  deeper  gravels,  are  all  well  worn  and  decaj'cd  upon  their 
surfaces  by  long  exposure,  and  thereby  give  evidence  of  their 
antiquity. 

When  we  come  to  examine  a  full  series  of  ordinary  surface-found 
arrowpoints,  as  we  gather  them  by  the  scores  from  our  fields,  and 
occasionally  find  associated  with  them,  a  rude  implement  of  the 
type  of  those  found  in  the  gravel  beds,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
draw  some  comparisons  between  the  two  widelj'  different  forms. 
The  arrowheads,  and  others  which  from  their  size  may  be  consid- 
ered as  spear  or  lance-heads,  are  of  two  quite  different  types  ;  be- 
ing those  made  of  jasper,  chert,  quartz,  and  rarelj'  of  argillite,  of 
a  dozen  different  patterns  ;  and  those  of  argillite  of  a  nearly  uni- 
form pattern  and  of  larger  sizes,  as  a  rule  ;  all  greatly  weather- 
worn, and  varj'ing  notably  from  the  arrowpoints  of  other  minerals, 
in  being  of  much  coarser  workmanship,  and  in  this  respect,  seem- 
ing to  be  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  skill  once  exercised  only  in 
producing  the  primitive  forms  of  the  glacial  drift.  If  it  be  claimed 
that  these  rude  arrowpoints  of  argillite,  now  so  weathered   and 

IS  Tales  of  the  Eskimo,  London,  1875. 
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worn  cannot  be  distinguisheJ  from  ortlinaiy  Indian  arrowheads,  I 
reply  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  Eskimo  had  the 
bow  in  use,  in  times  as  far  back  as  tiie  close  of  the  glacial  epoch 
in  North  America ;  and  furthermore,  there  is  evidence  that  while 
occupancy  of  the  Atlantic  coast  by  the  Eskimo  was  greatly  pro- 
longed, the  advent  of  the  Indian  was  not  so  verj-  far  distant,  com- 
parativeh'  speaking.  In  such  a  case,  there  must  as  necessarily^  be 
a  commingling  of  traces  of  the  Eskimo,  or  post-glacial  relics  of  the 
earlier  race,  and  the  more  recent  Indian  relics  ;  just  as  I  have  shown 
there  was  a  continuance  from  inter-glacial  to  post-glacial  times,  of 
the  presence,  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  of  paleolithic  man. 

Finally,  as  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  post-glacial  occupancy 
of  the  country,  by  a  pre-Indian  people,  I  desire  to  give  in  some 
detail,  the  conclusions  reached  after  a  visit  to  the  rock-shelter  at 
Chickies,  Lancaster  Co.,  Penn.,  discovered  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Halde- 
man,  who  kindly  accompanied  me  and  at  the  same  time  laid  open 
for  niv  study,  at  leisure,  the  extensive  collection  of  stone  imple- 
ments he  has  gathered,  not  onl}'  from  the  rock-shelter,  but  the 
neighborhood  generally,  A  careful  examination  of  the  specimens 
from  this  rock-retreat,  shows  a  marked  mingling  of  the  two  forms 
of  implements,  which  I  think  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  there  having 
been  a  forcible  displacement  of  the  earlier  race  ;  or  by  re-occupancy 
by  the  Indians,  at  a  comparative!}-  short  interval  after  the  volun- 
tar}'  retirement  of  the  tirst  occupants.  The  result  also  of  careful 
study  of  the  stone  implements  from  the  neighborhood,  and  more 
particularly  of  the  islands  in  the  Susquehanna  river,  is  the  dis- 
covery of  several  specimens  of  such  rude  forms  as  characterize 
the  gravel  beds  at  and  near  Trenton,  New  Jerse_y. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  Prof.  Haldeman,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  veiy  interest- 
ing" specimens. 

My  deah  Sir:  — 

There  is  a  jiroup  of  small  islands  in  the  Susquelianna  about  a  mile 
below  Bainbridge,  Lancaster  Co  ,  Ponn.  One  of  these  islands  is  named 
Moore's;  another,  Forge  Is.  Yesterday,  in  company  with  Hon.  H.  H. 
Wiley,  I  visited  Moore's  Is.,  of  several  acres  in  extent,  formerly  culti- 
vated ;  but  a  flood,  a  few  years  ago,  swept  off  the  cultivable  surface, 
leaving  a  mixture  of  sand,  gravel  and  clay  upon  this  denuded  surface  and 
around  the  edging  banks  (five  to  six  feet  high).  I  found  the  objects  sent 
herewith,  including  a  few  found  previously  by  Mr.  Wiley,  at  the  same 
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locality.     I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide  whether  the  gravel  is  drift,  or 
ordinary  river  accumulation;    but  a  flood   lilie  that  which  removed   the 
arable  land,  would  not  transport  gravel  above  the  river  bottom,  and  the 
probabilities  are  against  an  ice  freshet  being  the  transporter. 
Hoping  that  you  will  find  the  specimens  interesting,  I  remain 

Yours  truly, 

S.  S.  IIaldemax. 
Chiddcs,  Pa.,  27th  Sept.,  1877. 

Two  of  the  specimens  referred  to,  in  the  above  letter,  are  quite 
rudely  chipped  "hoe-shaped"  implements,  similar  to  others  in  his 
collection  from  neighboring  localities  ;  but  not  common  to  the 
Delaware  River  gravel  bluff,  from  which  I  have  taken  but  one 
specimen.  These  from  the  Susquehanna,  and  one  from  near  Tren- 
ton, just  referred  to,  somewhat  reseml)le  the  "rudely  chipped  flint 
axes"  of  Scandinavia,  as  they  are  designated  b}^  Prof.  JXilsson; 
but  are  not  exclusively  chipped  upon  one  end,  the  edge  extending 
down  one  or  both  sides.  Those  forwarded  by  Prof.  Haldeman, 
bear  upon  their  surfaces  ever}'  mark  of  the  weathering  so  char- 
acteristic not  onl}'  of  the  one  similar  specimen  but  of  all  the  im- 
plements, found  in  the  bluff  facing  the  Delaware  River;  and  it 
should  be  remarked  that  this  weathering  occurs  in  this  instance  in 
specimens  of  a  different  rock,  and  one  of  denser  texture.  The 
accompanying  arrowpoints  are  of  the  same  material,  and  all  of 
equally  rude  Avorkmanship  ;  but  their  size  is  such  as  to  render  the 
use  of  the  bow  a  certainty  ;  and  as  we  cannot  safelj'^  dissociate 
the  tvvo  forms,  it  is  probable  that  we  have  in  the  series  traces  of  a 
pre-Indian  people,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  Eskimo.  But  it  is 
evident,  from  Prof.  Haldeman's  letter,  that  the  basis  of  the  island 
may  be  glacial  drift,  and  the  surface  soil,  which  lately  concealed 
this  deposit,  may  be  a  deposit  of  same  character  as  the  soils  that 
I  have  described  as  overlying  the  Delaware  valley'  gravels.  In 
such  a  case,  the  ruder  inter-glacial  and  better  linished  post-glacial 
forms  may  here  be  associated  by  the  freshet  referred  to,  which, 
■while  washing  away  the  soil,  left  a  portion  of  the  gravel  and  ordi- 
nary arrowheads  upon  the  now  denuded  surface.  If  such  be  the 
case  we  have  in  the  Susquehanna  valle}-,  also,  traces  of  inter- 
glacial  man  ;  if  not,  we  have,  at  least,  indications  of  the  presence 
of  a  post-glacial  people,  which,  as  I  believe,  occupied  the  valley 
of  the  Delaware  for  untold  centuries  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
Indian. 
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In  conclusion,  I  re-affirm  my  conviction,  that  in  the  specimens 
of  artificially  chipped  pebbles,  from  the  essentially  unmodified 
debris  of  the  terminal  moraine  in  Central  New  Jerse}',  and  in 
otiiers  found  upon  the  surface  (which,  however,  are  in  part  only  of 
more  recent  origin),  it  is  shown  that  the  occupancy  of  this  portion 
of  our  continent  by  man  extends  back  into  the  history  of  our 
globe,  in  all  probability  to  even  an  earlier  date  tlian  the  great  ice 
age  ;  and  that  the  maximum  severity  of  the  climate  during  that 
epoch  displaced  but  did  not  destroy  him  ;  and  that  subsequently 
he  tenanted  our  sea-coast  and  river  vallej^s,  until  a  stronger  and 
more  warlike  race  drove  him  from  our  shores. 

Note. —  It  may  be  desirable  here  to  add  that  as  the  final  proof 
of  the  above  report  was  passing  through  the  author's  hands,  he 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Belt,  dated  Grant,  Colorado, 
June  29,  1878,  in  which  he  states  that  he  has  "  made  a  discovery 
that  may  throw  some  light  not  only  on  the  question  of  man's  ex- 
istence in  the  Glacial  Period,  but  on  that  of  his  physical  structure. 
I  have  found  a  small  human  skull  in  undisturbed  loess,  in  a  railway 
cutting,  about  two  miles  from  Denver,  near  the  water-shed  between 
the  South  Platte  and  Clear  Creek.  All  the  plains  are  covered 
with  a  drift  deposit  of  granitic  and  quartzose  pebbles,  overlaid  by 
a  sandy  and  calcareous  loam  closely  resembling  the  Diluvial  clay 
and  the  loess  of  Europe.  It  was  in  this  upper  part  of  the  drift 
series  that  I  found  the  skull.  Just  the  tip  of  it  was  visible  in  the 
cutting  about  three  and  one-half  feet  from  the  surface." 

Report  Peabody  Museum,  II.     17. 


THE   METHOD   OF   MANUFACTURE   OF   SEVERAL  ARTICLES  BY 
THE   FORMER  INDIANS   OF   SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA. 


liY  Paul  Schumacher. 


I.  The  Stone  Pot,  or  OUa. 
In  ni}'^  investigations  among  tlie  remains  of  the  aborigines  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  south  of  San  Francisco,  I  was  always  rewarded 
by  finding  the  olla,^  one  of  the  most  beautiful  utensils  of  genuine 
aboriginal  workmanship.  The  pot  is  usually  of  globular  form  with 
a  narrow  opening  on  the  top,  sometimes  pear-shaped,  and  others  of 
the  Mexican  form  with  a  wide  opening.     Illustrations  of  the  main 

Fig.  1. 


•  /        '     ,.V:1"\\' 


Cooking  Pot  of  Steatite,  Dob  Pueblos,  Cal.    P.  M.  No.  9202.    \  diameter. 

tj'pes  are  found  in  Bancroft's  "Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,' 
Vol.  IV,  page  093,  from  my  own  drawings  ;  and  in  Pan's  "Archse- 

^  OUa,  Mexican  pronuuciation  oija,  from  the  Latin  olla,  pot. 
(258) 
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©logical  Collection  of  the  National  Mnseum,"  page  36,  from  col- 
lections made  by  me  two  years  ago.  [Figures  1  and  2  represent 
two  common  forms  of  these  pots,  drawn  from  specimens  in  the 
Peabod3'  Museum,  collected  b}^  Mr.  Schumacher. — F.  W.  P.] 


The  stone  of  which  this  utensil  for  culinar}^  purposes,  and  some 
other  articles  of  our  Indians,  were  worked  out,  has  been  well 
known  and  in  use  for  like  purposes  since  the  classic  times  of 
Tlieophrastus  and   Plin}'.     The  Magnesian  stone  (//ap/)"'^  '^^'-Oii:)^ 
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and  the  kind  quarried  at  Siphnus  and  Comum  —  the  lapis  oUaris  of 
a  later  period  —  of  which,  in  ancient  times,  vessels  were  hollowed 
out  in  the  turning  lathe,  and  carved,  coincide  in  nature  and  com- 
position with  the  potstone  of  our  Indians.  The  stone  is  steatite, 
and  is  usually  of  a  greenish  gra}'  color,  sometimes  showing  hex- 
agonal prisms  in  stellated  groups,  with  pearly  lustre  and  greasy 
touch,  especially  when  reduced  to  powder.  It  changes  in  some 
,  portions  of  the  same  ledge  into  a  more  flak}'  and  micaceous  char- 
acter ;  while  in  neighboring  deposits  on  Santa  Catalina  Island,  it 
exists  crystallized  in  stellated  groups  of  well-developed  hexagonal 
needles  of  glistening  apple  color,  which  are  easily  detached  from 
the  weathered  surface.  The  living  rock  is  not  as  bright  or  shining 
as  are  the  fragments  of  pots  that  have  been  exi)Osed  to  heat ;  it 
loses  its  greas}'  character  the  more  a  utensil  has  thus  been  in  use, 
and  the  color  is  changed  to  a  bright  metallic  lead  color.  Some 
years  ago  I  showed  a  potsherd,  the  color  of  which  had  thus  been 
changed  by  fire,  to  a  mineralogist,  who  pronounced  it  Magnesian 
mica. 

The  first  information  I  gained  of  the  locality  of  quarries  of  pot- 
stone,  or  where  pots  were  made,  was  from  a  venerable  Spanish 
lad}'  while  exhuming  in  Nipomo  rancho,  San  Luis  Obispo  county, 
in  the  spring  of  1871.  She  recollected  a  narrative  of  her  mother, 
according  to  which  the  Indians  had  bi'ought  ollas  in  canoe-loads 
from  the  islands  in  Santa  Barbara  channel  to  the  mainland,  which 
they  exchanged  for  such  necessities  as  the  islanders  were  in  want 
of.  Two  years  later,  in  Santa  Barbara  county,  I  received  similar 
information  from  an  old  Mexican,  then  m}^  guide.  AVhile  making 
researches  among  the  islands,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  and  the  Peabody  Miiseum,^  I  gained  the  assur- 
ance, during  ni}-  short  stay  on  Santa  Catalina,  that  the  stone  exists 
in  certain  places  on  that  island,  but  did  not  then  succeed  in  finding 
the  quarries.  But  during  my  last  expedition  to  that  locality,  in 
behalf  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  and  of  which  an  outline  is  given 
in  my  prefixed  letter,  I  made  the  discovery,  found  pits  and  quarries, 
the  tools  used  and  unfinished  articles.  I  noticed  that  the  softer 
stone,  usually  obtained  in  pits,  which  is  of  a  more  micaceous  char- 
acter, was  used  for  pots,  while  the  close-grained  rock  of  darker 

2  "Researches  in  the  Kjokkenmodflings  of  the  coast  of  Oregon,  and  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  Islands  and  the  adjacent  mainland. "  Ilayden's  Geog.  and  Geol.  Survey, 
Bulletin.,  Vol.  Ill,  Xo.  1. 
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color,  serpentine,  was  mainls'  used  for  the  weights  of  digging  sticlvs, 
cups,  pipes,  ornaments,  etc. 

While  in  camp  at  Little  Springs,  my  attention  was  first  arrested 
b}'^  a  small  mound  of  silvery  hue,  which  same  hue  also  extended  over 
the  adjoining  ground.  The  mound  is  in  front  of  a  large  outcrop- 
ping rock  of  potstone,  which  I  found  to  be  an  impressive  witness 
of  the  tedious  labors  of  the  aborigines,  it  being  entirely  covered 
with  marks  where  pot- forms  had  been  worked  out  or  left  in  various 
stages  ;  some  even  were  only  begun  and  abandoned,  while  others 
were  nearh'  worked  out  in  rough  outlines  but  still  united  with  the 
living  rock.  At  the  foot  of  the  bluff  is  a  burrow  in  which,  and 
among  the  debris  forming  the  mound,  man}'  potsherds,  a  broken 
pot  of  which  the  outside  had  already  been  well  worked,  and  even 
the  hollow  started,  and  a  pot-form  as  broken  from  the  mother  rock, 
were  brought  to  light,  with  man}^  tools  of  hard  slate  in  shape  of 
chisels,  and  scrapers  of  quartz. 

From  the  Little  Springs  we  followed  the  canon  to  the  northward, 
and  crossed  the  pass,  eas}'  of  access  from  this  side,  into  Pots 
Valley.  It  is  a  wide  hollow  caiion  in  which  potstone,  silicious 
slate  and  "float "-quartz  are  found  abundantl3^  The  potstone  is 
found  especially  below  the  small  spring,  which  makes  out  near  the 
base  of  a  ver}'^  conspicuous,  isolated,  large  rock,  which  stands 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  valley  ;  while  the  slate,  of  which  the 
chisels  are  made,  crops  out  boldl}^  higher  up,  near  the  pass. 
Several  hundred  yards  below  the  spring  at  the  ravine  to  the  right, 
going  down,  is  found  a  pit ;  and  the  ledge  of  potstone  close  by 
forms  a  face  in  the  ravine,  which  shows  the  same  marks  of  the 
chisel  as  at  Little  Springs.  About  eight  distinct  marks  cover  the 
lower  face,  Avhile  others  are  obliterated  by  subsequent  mining. 
One,  having  only  been  commenced,  shows  the  outlines  of  a  pot- 
form  in  a  circle  worked  to  a  depth  of  only  an  inch,  and  measures 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  ])etween  this  place  and  the  second 
ravine  about  fifty  yards  to  the  northwestward,  is  another  pit  of 
larger  dimension  —  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  and  still  five  feet 
deep  —  where,  too,  among  the  debris,  potsherds  and  quantities  of 
slate  fragments  and  quartz  are  found,  some  of  which  had  evidently 
been  used  in  working  the  mine,  and  making  the  pots.  Besides 
these  places  there  are  man}'  more  pits  in  the  valley,  and  a  quarry 
especially  prominent  about  four  hundred  j'ards  to  the  eastward 
from  Pots  Valle}'  boat  landing,  close  to  the  steep  ocean  shore.     In 
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fact,  on  entering  the  canon  by  the  pass,  as  we  did,  when  the  grand 
rock  near  the  spring,  the  lesser  cliffs  and  the  scattered  boulders  can 
be  overseen,  I  was  struck,  on  examining  the  locality  through  a  field- 
glass,  by  the  discovery  of  so  many  silver  hued  mounds,  the  debris 
yj„  3  of  pits,  the  rock  quarries  and  open  air 

workshops,  so  that  I  believed  I  had 
found  the  main  factory  of  the  oUas  of 
the  California  aborigines.  Even  those 
not  interested  in  aboriginal  remains  can- 
not fail  to  notice  the  manufacturing  pro- 
pensities of  the  people  that  formerly 
roamed  here,  and  the  locality  was  ap- 
propriately named. 

In  examining  the  slate  quarry  I  found 

Fig.  4. 


Rude  Cliisel  of  Slate  nsetl  in  making 

the  steatite  pots.     P.  M.  No.  134H. 

i  diameter. 


Elide  Scraper  ol' (Quartz,  used  in  mak- 
ing steatite  pots.      P.  M.  Ko.  13412  , 
Actual  size. 


the  rock  had  been  first  broken  into  accidental  shape  and  size,  and 
such  pieces  best  adapted  for  chisels  were  then  selected  and  trimmed  . 
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The  scrapers,  nsnalh'  made  of  milky  quartz,  found  in  abundance 
all  over  tlie  island,  are  sometimes  quite  well  chipped,  but  oftener 
simple  flakes. 

I  will  mention  here  that  we  detected  among  the  chisel-marks  on 
the  living  rock,  as  also  on  several  potsherds,  distinct  signs  of 
metallic  tools  having  been  used.  These  M^ere  probably  of  iron 
and  like  those  which  we  frequently  found  in  the  burying-ground 
on  the  Isthnnis. 

Figure  3  illustrates  a  chisel  of  slate,  half  its  natural  size,  and 
figure  4  a  scraper  made  of  quartz,  of  natural  size. 

Figure  5  represents  a  part  of  the  bluff  near  the  boat  landing, 

Fi":.  5. 


^  If  4 


Ledge  of  Steatite,  Santa  Catalina  Island,  showing  the  method  of  detaching  and  shaping 

the  pots. 

and  will  give  a  better  idea  of  how  the  rough  work  of  detaching 
the  rock  was  carried  on. 

After  the  pot-form  had  been  worked  out,  it  was  broken  from  the 
living  rock  by  working  under  it  and  by  the  gradual  pressure  of 
the  chisel  around  the  base.  The  detached  pot-boulder  was  next 
rounded  into  proper  form  ;  it  was  then  hollowed  out  until  a  certain 
thickness  of  the  pot  was  reached ;  and  finall}-,  carefully  finished 
with  the  scraper.  As  the  thickness  of  the  oUa  increases  towards 
the  bottom  —  it  usually'  thickens  from  about  half  an  inch  at  the  rim 
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to  one  and  a  half  at  the  bottom  —  it  reqnires  skill  to  attain  this 
evenl3%  No  mechanical  apparatns  was  used  for  this  purpose  (as 
shown  l\y  certain  irregularities  in  the  form  of  the  pot)  but  simply 
the  touch  of  botli  hands  in  antiposition,  one  gliding  outside  the 
already  finished  surface  while  the  other  worked  inside  towards  the 
guiding  hand.  In  this  wise,  with  some  practical  experience,  a 
greater  accurac}'^  is  attainable  than  at  first  might  be  supposed, 
especially  if  the  work  proceeds  from  a  known  thickness  to  which 
reference  can  be  taken,  which  is  here  the  case  as  it  progressed  from 
the  rim. 

A  new  pot  is  without  polish,  and  has  onl}'  the  smooth  surface 
imparted  by  the  scraper  ;  while  those  which  had  been  in  use  at- 
tained frequently  a  polished  surface  by  wear,  which  the  soft  and 
greasj'  nature  of  the  potstone  is  inclined  to  adopt. 

II.    The  Mortar. 

On  the  southwestern  shore,  near  the  southeast  end  of  San 
Clemente  island,  where  a  fair  landing  exists,  we  found  a  station 
prominentl}^  located  on  a  shallow  dune,  about  a  mile  below  Avhat 
is  known  as  Chinese  Point.  To  this  place  large  numbers  of 
beach-worn  boulders  of  basalt  of  different  sizes  were  brought, 
mostly  such  as  were  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  mortars 
which  were  here  largely  made.  Some  of  the  rocks  were  broken  in 
the  rough  state,  in  the  attempt  to  split  off  a  section  of  the  globu- 
lar mass,  to  make  a  flat  surface  on  which  to  begin  the  excavation  ; 
others,  of  a  more  convenient  semi-circular  form,  bore  marks  of  the 
chisel  as,  in  one  instance,  a  circle  outlining  the  intended  size  of 
the  basin  ;  some  broke  in  the  hands  of  the  worker  while  working 
out  the  basin,  and  one,  we  found,  was  abandoned  on  account  of 
a  flaw  in  the  rock.  The  work  of  shaping  the  stone  was  first  done 
with  the  hammer,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  hard  rock,  generally 
of  quartz,  of  about  a  pound  in  weight,  with  sharp  edges  and 
points.  Persistent  and  well  directed  blows  Avith  such  a  liammer, 
applied  either  directly  with  the  hand  or  attached  to  a  handle,  will 
detach  even  large  pieces  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  give  a  rough 
form,  if  the  tendency  of  cleavage  is  properly  taken  into  considera- 
tion ;  while  the  more  exact  form,  and  a  smoother  surface,  is 
Avorked  in  the  way  the  serrated  hammer  of  the  modern  stone  cut- 
ter is  directed,  vertically  against  the  face.     The   basalt  rock,  al- 
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though  very  hard,  is  of  a  crumbling  nature  and  will  granulate 
easily  under  a  pointed  hammer.  We  found,  therefore,  but  few- 
chisels  in  the  workshops  of  Cleraente  island,  and  these  were  evi- 
dently applied  more  for  working  out  the  basin,  when  the  hammer 
could  not  conveniently  be  used.  When  the  mortar  is  made  of 
sandstone,  which,  instead  of  being  brittle  like  the  basalt,  is  soft 
and  more  adhesive  or  tough,  I  believe  the  chisel  was  used  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  this  is  indicated  by  the  sharper  peck-marks. 

Judging  the  progress  of  work  by  the  advance  of  a  single  stroke 
of  the  hammer  or  chisel,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  a  neat  mortar  of 
common  dimensions  —  twelve  inches  in  diameter — should  not  have 
required  more  than  a  week's  work  ;  and  for  a  pot  even  less  time 
should  have  been  consumed  by  a  skilled  Avorker,  not  allowing  for 
the  detachment  of  the  pot-form  from  the  living  rock  which  must 
have  nearly  doubled  the  time. 


III.   Weights  for  Digging- sticks. 

These  implements,  —  as  are  so  many  others  that  have  a  hole,  a 
notch,  or  other  means  of  fastening  a  line,  —  are  often  considered  as 
sinkers.  One  of  the  less  frequent  types  o"f  net  sinkers,  indeed, 
resembles  the  weight  for  a  digging-stick,  but  yet  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  the  two  as  between  a  mortar  and  an  olla.  The 
sinker  is  of  a  different  material ;  is  coarsely  finished  ;  the  hole  is 
much  smaller,  and  narrower  in  the  middle  ;  and  is  hardly  ever 
drilled,  or  finished  by  drilling,  but  simply  pecked.  My  first  im- 
pression, on  finding  these  perforated  stones,  was  that  they  were 
the  heads  of  war-clubs,  to  which  those  of  a  pear-shape  especially'' 
seem  to  answer.  By  examining  a  large  number  of  fragments, 
however,  I  found  most  of  the  stone-rings  had  been  broken  in  two, 
parallel  with  the  hole,  which  could  not  be  caused  by  the  side  pres- 
sure of  the  club,  but  b}-  a  wedge-like  action  against  the  inner 
sides.  The  suggestion  that  these  stones  were  weights  for  digging- 
sticks,  such  as  are  still  in  use  among  the  Hottentots,  I  received 
from  an  aged  half-breed,  while  working  on  Santa  Cruz  island,  two 
5'ears  ago,  and  I  have  since  become  convinced  that  such  was  their 
nse.  If  we  examine  a  stone-ring  which  has  done  some  service,  we 
find  the  hole  shows  a  polish  and  fine  striiE  running  lengthwise,  and 
wear  on  one  end  of  the  ring  imparted  by  the  hand  while  in  use  and 
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in  carrying  the  fligging-stick  where  it  naturally  woiihl  rest,  with 
its  projecting  stone  weight,  against  the  hand.  I  found  some  of 
the  weights  thus  deepl}^  worn,  and  by  mounting  one  on  a  proper 
stick  it  fitted  nicely  to  tlie  grasped  hand.  I  also  noticed  a  specimen, 
among  the  many  sent  to  the  Peabody  Museum,  in  which  the  hole 
had  been  enlarged  in  full  width  but  in  one  direction  only  —  making 
an  elliptic  hole  —  worn  by  the  digging-stick  while  worked,  when 
its  own  weight  could  only  act  against  the  sides  of  the  stick  corres- 
ponding to  the  flattened  ends  of  the  wooden  spade.  There  were 
two  methods  by  which  the  hole  in  the  stone  was  made,  both  of 


Fiff.  6. 


Weight  for  Digging-stick  from  Santa  Cruz  Island.    P.  M.  No.  9296.    Nat.  size. 


which  are  illustrated  by  numerous  specimens  in  the  collection.  In 
one  instance  the  weight, —  almost  exclusively  of  steatite,  but  occa- 
sionally of  a  harder  stone,  —  was  first  roughh^  worked  into  the  de- 
sired ball  or  a  more  flattened  disk  ;  the  hole  was  then  chiselled  from 
both  sides  until  it  met ;  it  was  then  drilled  out  to  an  equal  width 
throughout ;  and  the  weight  was  finall}'  finished  by  working  the 
outside  in  a  symmetrical  form.  The  more  elaborate  weights,  how- 
ever, were  finished  in  outline  before  the  hole  was  bored.     The  hole 
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was  made,  no  doubt,  with  a  flint  point,  the  strim  are  deep  and  the 
width  of  an  unfinished  hole  decreases  towards  the  centre.  A  dril- 
ling apparatus  might  have  been  used,  for  the  streaks  of  tlie  drill 
are  well  defined  and  in  full  circle,  which  could  hardly  be  attained 


Weight  for  Digging-stick  from  San  Nicliolas  Island.    P.  M.  No.  9353.    Nat.  size. 

by  turning  the  borer  simply  between  the  hands.     Figures  6  and 
7  represent  two  common  forms  of  these  weights. 

Among  the  weights  for  digging-sticks  Ave  find  many  of  small 
sizes  and  inferior  make,  which  could  not  have  been  of  any  practical 
use  for  this  purpose  and  often  deviating  so  much  in  form  as  to 
make  it  doubtful  if  they  were  designed  as  weights.  The  same 
deviation  from  the  practical  size  we  find  sometimes  among  mortars 
—  not  meaning  the  paint-cups  —  the  pestles,  and  frequently  among 
the  comcdes  (the  flat  stone  plates  for  baking  tortillas)  which  were 
formerly  extensively  in  use,  judging  by  the  many  specimens  col- 
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lected.     Snc'li  articles  we  ma}'  safely  bring  under  the  head  of  chil- 
dren's playthings,  in  whose  graves  they  are  usually  found, 

IV.    Pipes. 

Ver}'  little  need  be  said  of  the  manufacture  of  this  article  which 
has  been,  in  the  form  common  on  this  coast,  a  m^'sterious  thing  to 
many,  and  was  usually  classed  among  the  nondescripts  of  the 
medicine-man,  wherewith,  it  was  thought,  he  practised  deception 
to  sick  believers.  The  pipe  is  a  funnel-shaped  tube  lilve  a  thick, 
enlarged,  modern  cigar-holder,  with  an  opening  usuall}^  over  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  large  end,  and  narrowing  to  one-third  of  an 
inch  towards  the  other,  which  has  a  corresponding  decreased 
thickness. 

The  hole  was  drilled  from  both  ends,  but  onlj'  to  a  short  distance 
from  the  smaller,  and  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  was  then  enhirged  by 
scraping  parallel  with  the  longer  axis.  For  a  mouth-piece,  which 
protrudes  about  an  inch,  a  piece  of  a  wing,  or  leg-bone,  of  some 
bird,  was  inserted  and  tightly  secured  with  asphaltum.  The  pipe 
was  usually  made  of  steatite  and  is  sometimes  neatly  finished. 

The  Klamaths  of  the  present  day  use  a  pipe  of  similar  form  to 
those  found  in  the  graves,  and  still  smoke  the  native  tobacco,  iVi- 
cotiana  quadrivalvis,  which  I  found  to  be  a  sickening  narcotic.  It 
amused  me  to  see  an  Indian  bending  back  his  head  to  bring  the 
pipe  in  a  vertical  position,  so  as  not  to  lose  any  tobacco,  while 
taking  a  long  draught  which  he  inhales,  the  longer  to  enjoy  the 
short  opportunity^,  as  the  pipe  must  be  passed  on. 


CAVE    DWELLINGS    IN    UTAH. 


Br  Dr.  Edward  Palmer.^ 


About  eightj'-fonr  miles  east  from  St.  George,  at  Johnson,  Kane 
Co.,  Utah,  there  is  an  exposure  of  soft  sandstone  in  which  are 
many  natural  caverns. 

Owing  to  the  rapid  decaj'  of  the  rock,  the  openings  of  many 
of  these  caves  have  been  closed  by  the  fall  of  the  roof,  and 
much  labor  would  be  required  for  their  proper  exploration.  Many 
of  those  that  are  still  of  easy  access  are  now  used  by  the  Pah 
Utes  as  storehouses  for.  their  seeds,  corn,  and  other  articles.  Such 
as  were  so  used  could  not  be  explored  without  the  risk  of  bringing 
trouble  to  the  settlers  on  the  return  of  the  Indians.  Another 
difficulty  in  exploration  was  owing  to  the  sheep  and  goats  which 
resort  to  the  caves  for  shelter,  the  cave  from  which  the  articles 
were  obtained  having  the  floor  covered  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet  b}'  the  droppings  of  these  animals. 

The  cave  explored  was  located  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Johnson.  It  was  ten  feet  high,  thirty  feet  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 
extended  about  the  same  distance  into  the  cliff. 

Water  is  convenient  to  these  caves,  and  they  were  evidently 
used  as  habitations  in  ancient  times,  and  even  by  the  present  In- 
dians when  planting  or  gathering  crops  from  the  adjacent  land. 

The  cave  explored  had  alread}^  been  partially  examined  by  Mr.- 
II.  A.  Martin,  who  stated  that  he  had  found  "two  balls  of  yellow 
yarn,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  about  the  thickness  of  flannel ;  also 
two  pieces  of  wood,  each  about  twelve  inches  long,  flat  on  one 
side  and  rounded  on  the  other,  with  rounded  and  smooth  edges." 

^On  page  199  I  have  given  a  general  statement  of  the  explorations  of  Dr.  Palmer  in 
Southern  Utah.  Among  the  notes  accompanying  the  specimens  av«  many  of  interest 
and  value,  but  as  they  would  require  Dr.  Palmer's  revision  to  prepare  them  all  for 
l)ublication,  and  as  he  has  already  published  similar  observations  in  connection  with 
his  papers  in  the  U.  S.  Agricultund  Jieport,  and  in  the  American  XaturaUst,  I  have 
thought  it  advisable  at  this  time  simply  to  abstract  from  the  notes  such  as  relate  to  the 
articles  found  in  a  cave,  as  they  are  of  special  Ethnological  interest.— F.  W.  P. 
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The  articles  obtained  from  the  dt'bris  on  the  floor  of  the  cave, 
which  was  removed  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  after  clear- 
ing awa}'  the  droppings  of  tlie  animals,  were  as  follows  : — 

A  fine  specimen  of  an  earthen  cooking  pot  (Mus.  No.  12,132) 
covered  with  a  baking  stone  (12,134),  and  tilled  with  one  hnndred 
and  nineteen  small  coils  of  strong  and  well  preserved  string 
(12,133),  probably  made  of  the  fibre  of  Apocyniim  cannahinum., 
and  such  as  are  used  b}'  the  present  Indians  for  various  purposes. 
Each  piece  of  string  is  between  seven  and  eight  feet  in  length. 

This  pot  is  not  of  Pah  Ute  make  but  probably  of  Moqui  origin, 
and  like  those  found  in  the  mounds  in  Utah  and  in  the  ruins  of 
the  cliff  houses. 2  The  small  slab  of  stone  protecting  the  contents 
of  the  pot  shows  signs  of  contact  with  fire,  and  was  probably-  used 
to  bake  the  thin  wafer-like  bread,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Moqui  Indians  do  at  this  time. 

Another  vessel  of  pottery  (12,140)  was  also  found  at  a  depth 
of  about  three  feet.  This  is  shaped  like  a  small  jug,  with  a  handle 
on  one  side  extending  downwards  from  the  lip  of  the  jug.  It  is  of 
smooth  and  reddish  clay,  well  made  and  S3'inmetrical,  four  inches 
high,  and  about  the  same  diameter  through  the  centre  ;  bottom 
rounded  ;  mouth  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  Over  this 
vessel,  and  protecting  it,  was  about  half  of  a  bowl  (12,141)  of  the 
characteristic  shape  and  style  of  ornamentation  of  the  Ancient 
Pueblo  pottery. 

Fragments  of  other  vessels  (12,139)  of  the  same  colored  pottery 
as  the  bowl  were  also  found. 

Wooden  Tongs  (12,135),  fastened  by  a  band,  from  the  leaf  of 
some  Yucca.  Similar  tongs  to  these  are  used  b3'  the  Apache 
Indians  in  gathering  the  fruit  of  the  cactus.  The  Indians  hold 
the  fruit  in  the  tongs  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  brush  off 
the  slender  spines  with  a  bunch  of  grass. 

Tongs  like  these  are  also  used  to  take  awy  hot  article  from  the 
fire,,  and  are  particularly  serviceable  in  transferring  heated  stones 
from  the  fire  to  the  baskets  in  which  food  is  cooked  by  their  heat. 

Hair  brush  (12,277).     This  brush  is  made  of  the  stems  of  grass 

"This  vessel,  which  is  seven  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  and  seven  and  three- 
fourths  inches  high,  is  of  the  peculiar  form  made  by  coiling  the  strip  of  clay  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  and  leaving  the  edge  of  the  coil  projecting  on  the  outside,  lilce  the 
clapboards  on  a  house,  wliile  carefully  uniting  and  smoothing  them  on  tlie  inside.  A 
large  vessel  of  this  character  has  been  tigured  by  Mr.  Holmes,  plate  13,  flg.  1,  from  the 
Mancos  Cliflf  houses.    Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Geogr.  Sur.,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  1876.— F.  \V.  F. 
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Fig.  1. 


Shovel  with  blade  of  Horn,  from  a  Cave  in  Utah  (12142).    Blade  14  iuches 
long,  5  inches  wide.    Handle  5  feet  long. 
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tied  with  fibres  of  a  species  of  Agave,  and  is  like  those  used  by 
the  Moqui,  Pah  Utes,  Navajos  and  Apaches. 

Fragment  of  roasted  leaf  of  a  species  of  Agave  (12,13G).  The 
leaves  of  the  Agave  are  used  by  the  present  Indians  as  an  article 
of  food. 

Pine  cone  (12,137).  Tiie  seeds  of  cones  of  this  species  are  used 
by  the  Indians  for  food,  and  this  was  probably  carried  to  the  cave 
for  that  purpose. 

Several  Corn  cobs  (12,138). 

A  small  Basket  (12,1  13)  similar  to  those  made  b}'  the  Moqui 
Indians,  and  unlike  those  made  by  the  Pah  Utes. 

All  tlie  articles  above  mentioned  were  found  in  the  debris  of  the 
floor  of  the  cave  as  stated,  and  are  well  preserved,  owing  to  the 
dryness  of  the  cave. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  obtained  was  a  shovel 
(12,142)  which  was  found  under  large  rocks,  covered  by  debris, 
and  evidently'  had  been  long  buried  in  the  cave.  Figure  1  repre- 
sents a  front  and  back  view  of  the  blade,  showing  the  method  of 
its  attachment  to  the  long  wooden  handle.  The  blade  is  made  of 
the  horn  of  a  mountain  sheep,  the  horn  evidently  having  been 
steamed  and  flattened,  the  pointed  end  being  the  portion  fastened 
to  the  handle  by  sinews.  The  blade  is  five  inches  wide,  fourteen 
long,  and  not  quite  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  wooden 
handle  is  five  feet  long  and  of-  a  nearly  equal  diameter  of  one  and 
one-fourth  inches  throughout. 

Altogether  the  implement  is  a  verj'  handy  one  for  use  in  a  light 
soil,  and  would  prove  of  great  service  in  planting,  cutting  up 
weeds,  ditching,  etc.  Several  old  Indians  of  different  tribes  have 
told  me  of  such  implements  having  been  used  for  agricultural 
purposes  before  they  obtained  iron  tools.  They  stated  that  the 
blades  were  made  of  horn,  bone,  or  stone,  and,  b}^  the  outlines 
they  would  draw  on  the  ground,  the}'  showed  that  the  general 
shape  of  the  shovels  they  described  was  like  this  interesting  and 
probably  unique  specimen. ^  On  showing  this  implement  to  some 
old  Pah  Utes,  the}'  said  at  once  that  it  was  of  Moqui  make,  and 
was  used  to  make  ditches  and  plant  corn. 

'The  general  shape  of  the  blade  of  this  shovel  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  large 
stone  imi)lcnients  ■\vhi(;li  have  generally  been  called  "hoes,"  and  it  is  probalile  that 
while  some  of  these  implements  may  liave  been  mounted  for  use  as  hoes,  others  were 
affixed  to  handles,  similar  to  this  blade  of  horn,  and  used  as  shovels.— F.  W.  P. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SOAPSTONE  POTS  BY  THE 
INDIANS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


By  F.  W.  Putnam. 


Throughout  the  Eastern  States,  vessels  made  of  soapstone  have 
been  found  and  are  represented  in  most  collections.  They  are, 
generally,  more  or  less  oblong  in  shape,  rather  shallow,  and  pro- 
vided with  two  knobs,  or  handles.  In  fact,  the  term  dish  would 
probably  convey  a  better  idea  of  their  shape  than  the  term  |)o?, 
though  the  latter  is  applicable,  as  they  often  bear  evidence  of 
having  been  in  contact  with  fire  and  were  undoubtedly  used  for 
the  preparation  and  cooking  of  food. 

The  accompanying  figure,  representing  a  portion  of  one  of  these 


PORTIOXS  OF  A  SOAPSTONE  POT  FROM  AN  INDIAN  GRAVE  IN  SALEM.  1. 


vessels  from  Massachusetts,  illustrates  the  common  form  of  these 
pots,  though  there  are  numerous  variations  in  size  and  shape. 

That  these  utensils  were  made  in  large  number  is  evident,  and 
•while  it  is  very  probable  that  man}'  of  the  surface  exposures  of 
steatite  were  worked  b}'  the  Indians,  the  actual  existence  of  such 
Keport  Peabody  Museum,  II.     18.  (273) 
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working  places  on  the  Atlantic  coast  is  onl}-  known  to  me  at  two 
localities.!  Q,je  Qf  these  I  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Mnseum 
for  1875,  page  16,  wherein  is  recorded  a  collection  of  "Rude  stone 
implements  and  fragments  of  soapstone  pots,  from  near  Christiana, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Fenn.  —  Presented  b3^  Mr.  S.  P.  Sharpies."  In 
connection  with  this  entry  it  is  stated  that  these  rude  implements 
were  probably  used  in  shaping  the  soapstone  pots ;  and,  from 
information  given  by  Mr.  Sharpies,  it  appears  that  a  quarry  of 
this  stone  exists  at  the  place  where  the  implements  were  found, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  Indians  of  recent 
times  for  the  purpose  of  making  utensils  of  the  stone. 

In  connection  with  the  preceding  description,  by  Mr,  Schu- 
macher, of  the  method  of  manufacturing  the  soapstone  pots  on 
the  Santa  Barbara  Islands,  the  discovery  of  a  similar  ancient 
quarry,  showing  an  identical  method  of  getting  out  the  stone  by 
the  Indians  of  both  sides  of  the  continent,  is  of  interest. 

For  the  opportunity  of  making  an  examination  of  this  second 
eastern  locality,  I  am  indebted  to  the  interest  taken  by  Prof.  J. 
W.  P.  Jenks  of  Brown  University,  who,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the 
discovery,  informed  me  of  the  fact  and  arranged  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  place,  Mr.  H.  N.  Angell,  of  Providence,  for  my 
visit.  Mr.  Angell  ver^'  kindly  accompanied  Prof.  Jenks  and 
myself  to  the  quarry,  and  allowed  me  to  take  such  specimens  as  I 
desired  for  the  Museum. 

This  ancient  quarry  consists  of  a  seam  of  steatite  about  twentj''- 
five  feet  wide,  which,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  soon  after  its  dis- 
covery, in  February,  1878,  had  been  exposed  for  about  ninety  feet. 
The  seam  of  steatite  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  hard  slaty  rock, 
and,  at  certain  places,  the  steatite  runs  into  the  associated  minerals. 
Its  location  is  on  Mr.  Angell's  land,  known  as  the  "Big  Elm  Tree 
Farm,"  about  a  hundred  j-ards  north  of  the  Killingly  Pike,  in  the 
town  of  Johnson,  near  Providence,  R.  I.  About  a  hundred  3'ards 
to  the  west  of  the  ledge  is  a  fine  mineral  spring,  and  the  locality 
must  have  been  one  of  constant  resort  by  the  Indians. 

The  seam  of  soapstone  was  completely  co\^red  by  the  soil  that 
had  accumulated  over  the  ancient  chippings,  and  was  discovered 
by  the  workmen  after  removing  many  cart-loads  of  the  pulverized 
rock.     In  clearing  out  the  ancient  quarry,  over  three  hundred  cart- 

1  Since  Uiis  article  was  put  in  type,  I  have  seen  a  notice,  in  the  Boston  Advertiser  of 
Jnly  15,  ot  a  thinl  ancient  qnarry  recently  discovered  in  Virginia,  about  thirty  miles 
southwest  of  Richmond,  on  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad. 
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loads  of  debris  of  the  manufactoiy  were  taken  away,  and  this 
debris  consisted  almost  entirel}'  of  the  fine  particles  of  soapstone 
which  had  been  chipped  off  in  the  process  of  taking  out  the  pot- 
forms  from  the  mother  rock.  When  this  material  had  been  cleared 
away  the  peculiar  character  of  the  surface  of  the  rock  at  once 
attracted  attention,  and  then  notice  was  taken  of  the  fragments  of 
pots  and  the  largfe  number  of  roughly  pointed  stones  that  were 
lying  about  and  bearing  evidence  of  haA'ing  been  used. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  many  of  these  rude  chisels  had  been 
carted  a  few  hundred  j^ards  distant  to  fill  up  a  low  piece  of  land, 
and  others  had  been  thrown  in  a  pile  on  the  ledge.  A  careful 
estimate  of  the  number  convinced  me  that  at  least  two  thousand- 
of  these  rude  stone  chisels  had  been  found  on  the  ledge,  or  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  They  were  all  of  nearly  the  same  size, 
rudely  chipped  to  a  blunt  point  at  one  end,  and  roughly  rounded 
to  fit  tlie  hand  at  the  other.  Those  brought  to  the  Museum  vary 
in  length  from  five  to  eight  and  one-half  inches,  and  in  weight 
from  one  to  four  pounds ;  the  majority  being  of  about  seven 
inches  in  length  and  from  two  to  three  pounds  in  weight.  These 
chisels  were  made  from  the  hard  stone  of  adjoining  ledges,  and 
their  manufacture  must  have  required  considerable  labor.  A  short 
trial  of  the  chisels  upon  the  soapstone  showed  the  facilit}'  with 
which  the  steatite  could  be  pecked  by  these  rough  implements,  and 
what  patience  combined  with  muscle  would  accomplish. 

Associated  with  the  stone  picks,  or  chisels,  were  between  seventy- 
five  and  a  hundred  large  rounded  stones,  weighing  from  twenty-five 
to  a  hundred  or  more  pounds  each,  which  might  have  been  used  as 
hammers  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  off  large  masses  of  the  soap- 
stone. 

The  bed  of  steatite  had  been  excavated  its  full  width,  and 
nearlj^  all  its  length  and  depth  as  far  as  at  present  exposed.  The 
remains  of  the  circular  and  oval  masses,  that  had  been  broken  off 
from  the  sides  of  the  ledge,  showed  that  the  seam  of  steatite  was 
formerly  from  six  to  twelve  feet  deep  ;  the  whole  of  this  mass  of 
rock  having  been  worked  out  and  probably  made  into  utensils. 

Several  fragments  of  pots  were  found  in  the  debris  of  the  ledge, 
evidently  broken  during  manufacture,  and  also  several  unfinished 
pot-forms  just  as  detached  from  the  matrix  ;  while  on  the  ledge 
itself  the  pot-forms  could  be  followed  out  through  their  various 
stages  of  development. 
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The  method  of  procedure  in  getting  out  the  mass  from  which 
the  utensil  was  to  be  made  was  identical  with  that  described  by 
Mr.  Schumacher,  as  followed  by  the  California  Indians.  The  out- 
side of  the  vessel  being  roughly  shaped  and  the  stone  cut  awa}'^  to 
the  required  depth,  the  mass  was  broken  off,  the  detached  surface 
hollowed  out  and  the  outside  more  carefully  finished.  In  the 
eastern  specimens,  however,  we  do  not  usually  find  such  a  smooth 
and  perfect  finish  as  noticed  in  the  Californian  pots. 

In  one  part  of  the  ledge,  where  an  impure  seam  of  harder  mate- 
rial has  divided  the  workable  steatite,  a  limited  area  is  formed, 
which  enables  an  estimate  to  be  made  of  the  number  of  pot-forms 
taken  out.  These  forms,  as  shown  by  the  remaining  portions, 
were  from  six  to  twentj'-one  inches  in  diameter.  On  the  walls 
and  floor  of  this  limited  space,  fifteen  feet  long,  eight  wide,  and 
six  deep,  were  evidences  of  the  removal  of  sixty  pot-forms.  As 
many  as  three  or  four  hundred  pots  had  probably  been  made  from 
the  material  taken  from  this  part  of  the  ledge  alone,  and  several 
thousand  must  have  been  taken  from  the  whole  ledge,  which 
suggests  that  these  vessels  were  in  considerable  demand,-  or  that 
the  place  had  been  long  used. 

The  fact  that  soapstone  vessels,  of  the  peculiar  shape  and  char- 
acter of  those  made  at  this  ancient  New  England  manufactory, 
are  widely  distributed  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  though  more 
common  in  the  New  England  States  than  elsewhere,  may  be 
one  of  the  many  indications  of  aboriginal  trade. 

I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Jenks  for  a  beautiful  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  this  interesting  Indian  quarry,  and  regret  that  I  am 
unable  to  reproduce  the  one  showing  tliat  portion  of  the  ledge 
which  I  have  particularly'  mentioned,  as  containing  the  evidence  of 
sixty  masses  of  stone  having  been  removed. 

Among  the  specimens,  now  in  the  Museum,  is  one  consisting  of 
a  mass  of  the  ledge  showing  the  remains  of  one  of  the  pot-forms, 
which  well  illustrates  the  method  of  work,  and  with  this  are  placed 
the  rude  chisels,  and  a  few  fragments  of  pots  which  were  probably 
broken  in  the  course  of  manufacture,  for  all  of  which  the  Museum 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  Anaell. 


NOTES   ON   A   COLLECTION   FROM   THE   ANCIENT   CEMETERY 
AT   THE   BAY    OF   CHACOTA,    PERU. 


Br  JOHX  H.  Blake, 


In  1836  the  writer  visited  and  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
ancient  cemetery  in  Soutliern  Peru,  situated  near  the  shore  of  tlie 
Bay  of  Chacota,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  southerly  direction 
from  the  town  of  Arica,  in  Lat.  18°  30'  S.,  Long.  70°  13'  W. 

This  Cemetery  is  on  a  plain,  the  soil  of  which  is  composed  of 
fine  silicious  sand,  marl  and  gypsum,  impregnated  with  common 
salt  and  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  soda.  The  graves  and  tombs 
occupy  a  large  extent  of  ground,  in  two  distinct  places,  about  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  apart.  They  are  marked  in  some  instances  by 
small  circular  mounds  made  up  of  pebbles  and  shells,  or  by  circles 
of  rounded  stones  laid  loosely  on  the  surface  ;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  only  b}'  slight  depressions  in  the  soil  over  them.  They  all 
bear  marks  of  fires  having  been  kindled  over  them,  as  shown  by 
the  fragments  of  wood,  coal  and  ashes  on  the  surface  and  within 
the  interstices  of  the  piles.  In  form  they  are  all  circular,  but 
vary  in  size  from  three  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  four 
to  five  feet  in  depth.  Some  of  them  are  walled  with  water-worn 
stones,  laid  up  loosely,  and  all  have  linings  of  coarse  flag  mats. 

At  the  time  referred  to,  it  was  found  that  a  great  number  of  the 
graves  had  been  opened  and  despoiled  of  their  contents,  probably 
in  search  of  the  precious  metals  occasionally  found  in  them. 
Numerous  skulls  and  other  human  bones,  associated  with  frag- 
ments of  potter}',  were  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Man}^  graves,  however,  remained  intact,  and  a  number  of  these 
were  caiefuUy  opened  and  their  contents  examined.  These  in 
some  respects  were  very  similar,  but  in  details  there  was  found 
a  wide  difference.  All  the  bodies,  excepting  those  of  infants, 
were  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  knees  elevated  and  the  arms 
crossed  over  the  breast,  and  generally  seated  upon  flat  stones, 
under  which  were  placed  man}^  of  the  articles  interred  with  them. 
They  were  closely  wrapped  in  woollen  garments,  and  the  outward 
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edges  of  the  folds  were  sewed  together  with  j'arii,  and  in  every 
instance  the  thorn  needles,  used  for  this  purpose,  were  found  thrust 
through  the  enveloping  garments,  often  with  pieces  of  yarn  re- 
maining in  the  eyes. 

Fig.  1. 


i 


MUMMY  OF  A  CHILD  FROM  PERU,  IN  ITS  AVRAFFINGS.     (13037.) 

Of  the  larger  part  of  these  bodies  little  more  than  the  skeletons 
remain.  Some  appear  to  have  been  subjected  to  careful  desicca- 
tion, while  others,  the  flesh  of  which  is  permeated  with  resinous 
substances,  are  well  preserved. ^ 

^It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  bodies  from  Ancon,  in  the  Museum,  are  not  per- 
meated by  the  resinous  suljstance,  like  tliose  liere  mentioned  by  Mr.  Blake  and  those 
from  Pisagua  collected  by  Mr.  Agassiz.  — F.  W.  P. 
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There  are  no  traditions  connected  with  this  particular  ceraeterj^, 
or  similar  ones  in  this  neighborhood,  and  the  present  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  of  Indian  origin,  evince  no  respect  for  them, 
although  not  wanting  in  those  sentiments  which  lead  them  to  view 
with  horror  the  desecration  of  the  last  resting  places  of  those  whom 
they  consider  their  kindred. 

Fig.  2. 


MUMMY   OF  A  MAN  FROM  PERU.     (13038.) 

Figures  1,  2,  and  8  represent  three  mummies  from  one  of  the 
tombs,  or  walled  graves,  referred  to,  selected  from  among  those 
which  were  evidently  intact,  and  in  the  best  state  of  preservation. 

Figure  1  represents  a  body  (13037)  from  which  none  of  the 
coverings  have  been  removed,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  all 
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of  those  which  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  It  is  closely 
wrapped  in  woollen  garments,  outside  of  which,  around  the  head, 
is  wound  a  thread,  having  attached  to  it  small  feathers  of  various 
colors.  The  inclined  position,  toward  one  side,  of  the  head  and 
legs,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  sandy 
soil  upon  the  body  while  it  was  soft  and  flexible,  tliere  being  no 
arch,  or  other  covering,  to  bear  the  weiglit  or  prevent  the  soil 
from  filling  the  tomb,  except  the  reeds  and  mats  laid  over  the 
bodies  within  it.  It  is  evident!}^  the  body  of  a  young  person, 
probabl}'  not  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Figure  2  represents  the  body  of  a  man  (13038)  from  which  a 
part  of  the  garments  belonging  to  it  liave  been  removed,  exposing 
to  view  the  head,  part  of  the  breast,  and  one  hand.     AVith  the 

Fig.  3. 


CAP  FROM  JIUMMV,   |.      (1303;).) 

exception  of  a  part  of  the  integuments  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  body 
is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The  flesh  is  soft,  of  a  dark 
brown  color,  and  has  a  strong  and  peculiar  odor  which  pervades 
the  clothing,  and  is  plainlj'  perceptible  throughout  the  whole 
cemetery.  The  head  is  of  the  rounded  form  (brachycephalic)  with 
a  somewhat  retreating  forehead  ;  the  cheek  bones  are  high,  and 
the  nose  prominent.     The  hair  is  long,  of  a  brown  color  and  of 
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the  ordinary  fineness  of  that  of  Europeans.  It  is  neatly  arranged 
Fig.  5.  and  braided  ;  that  on  the  front  part  of  the  head  having 
been  carried  backward  and  formed  into  two  rolls,  one 
on  each  side,  and  that  on  the  back  part  into  a  triangular 
plait  made  up  of  six  braids. 

The  following  are  measurements  of  parts  of  the  body 
which  were  accessible : 

Length  of  the  ulna,  10  inches  ;  of  tibia,  1G.5  inches  ; 
of  hand,  7.5  inches  ;  of  middle  finger,  4.5  inches.  The 
breadth  of  the  part  of  the  hand  formed  by  the  meta- 
carpal bones  is  only  2.5  inches. 

The  outer  covering  of  this  body  is  a  woollen  garment 
of  a  brown  color  and  comparative!}^  fine  texture,  and  a 
hood  of  similar  material,  with  black,  brown  and  yellow 
stripes,  was  drawn  over  the  head,  the  edges  in  front 
stitched  together,  and,  at  the  bottom,  to  the  other  gar- 
ment. Over  this  was  a  cap  (13039),  Fig.  3,  also  of 
woollen  threads,  of  various  colors,  closely  and  ingen- 
iously woven,  surmounted  with  a  tuft,  Fig.  4,  made  up 

F\S.  4. 


ARROW  FOUND 

FEATHER  ORNAMENT  FROM  CAP.     i. 
WITH  MUMMY.     J.  ' 

of  twelve  small  bunches  of  feathers,  and  in  front  an  ornament 
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Fig.  6. 


formed  of  quills  of  the  condor.  [Not  now  in  the  collection]. 
Around  the  cap  was  a  woollen  cord  about  eight  feet  long  (13111), 
the  outer  part  of  black  and  3'ellow  threads  neatly  woven  around  a 
central  core.  A  smaller  cord  made  of  hair,  attached  to  its  lower 
edge,  served  to  keep  it  in  place  when  tied  under  the  chin,  as  shown 
by  the  bow-knot  connecting  the  ends.  There  was  also  around  the 
cap  a  thread  with  small  feathers  of  different  colors,  and  a  single 
flint  arrow-head  attached  to  it  (13040),  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Secured  to  the  back  b3'  a  hair  cord,  and  also  by  stitches  to  the 
outer  covering,  was  a  quiver  [not  now  in  the  collection],  contain- 
ing five  arrows  [four  are  now  in  the  collection]  (13041),  the  heads 

are  of  stone  and 
the  shafts,  which 
are  in  two  parts, 
are  about  two  feet 
long;  one  of  these 
arrows  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  5. 
Suspended  by 
a  flat  belt,  passed 
over  the  shoulder, 
on  one  side,  was  a 
bag  (13042)  con- 
taining leaves  of 
Coca  (Erythroxy- 
lon  Coca)  and  a 
thin  silver  medal. 
The  belt,  or  band, 
by  which  the  bag 
was  secured,  is 
woven  and  of  fine 
j'arn  in  handsome 
black,  white  and  brown  figures,  with  a  border  of  red  on  one  side 
and  brown  on  the  other ;  it  is  two  and  a  half  feet  long  and  over 
an  inch  wide.  The  bag,  measuring  seven  by  eight  inches,  is  very 
handsomely  and  evenly  woven  of  fine  yarn,  in  black,  white  and 
brown  stripes,  and  the  edges  are  ver^'  curiously  and  tastefully 
sewed  together  with  red,  yellow,  blue  and  white  thread. 

The  silver  medal,  or  ornament  (13043),  Fig.  6,  found  in  the  bag, 
is  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.     A  space  in  the  centre, 


SILVER  ORXAMEXT  FOUND  WITH  MUMMY. 
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three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  countersunk  on  one  side, 
and  in  the  centre  of  tliis  there  is  a  small  round  hole  ;  there  are 
also  indentations  on  one  side,  all  around,  near  the  edge.  A  tri- 
angular piece  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long  is  wanting  to 
render  the  circle  complete,  but  this  may  have  been  broken  off 
accidentall3\  The  medal  is  very  thin  and  brittle  from  oxidation. 
A  hair  cord,  about  two  feet  long,  is  attached  to  it,  by  which  it 
may  have  been  suspended  from  the  neck. 

Upon  removing  the  cap  and  hood  there  was  found,  beneath  the 
chin,  a  small  earthen  vessel  (1304i),  Fig.  7,  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  the  top  of  which  had  been  closed  by  a  membrane,  part 
of  which,  with  the  string  which  fastened  it  around  the  neck,  still 
remains  attached.     It  is  not  improbable  that  this  cup  contained 
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CLAY  VESSEL  FOUND  WITH  MUMMY.    Natural  Size. 


originally  a  liquid,  and  this  may  account  for  the  condition  in  which 
part  of  the  lower  jaw,  before  mentioned,  was  found,  and  it  may, 
perhaps,  also  account  for  the  oxidation  of  the  silver  medal.  Such 
a  liquid  would  most  likely  be  Chiclm,  an  acid  drink,  prepared  by 
fermenting  roasted  maize,  which  has  been  known  from  time  imme- 
morial in  Peru. 

Figure  8  represents  the  bod}'  of  a  female  (13045),  from  which 
all  the  wrappings  have  been  removed.     The  fleshy  parts  of  a  dark 
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brown  color  are  soft,  and  the  joints  sligbtl}'  flexible.  For  its 
preservation  the  same  means  evidently  were  nsed  as  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  body  which  has  just  been  described.  The  following 
are  measurements  of  parts  of  the  skeleton  : 


Fig.  8. 


( 


MUMMY  OF  A  WOMAN  FROM  PERU.     (13045.) 


Length  of  humerus,  9  inches  ;  of  ulna,  8  inches  ;  of  hand,  5.5 
inches  ;  of  middle  finger,  3.5  inches  ;  of  femur,  13  inches  ;  of  tibia, 
12  inches;  of  foot,  7.7  inches. 

The  breadth  of  the  hand  in  the  widest  part  is  only  two  inches, 
and  that  of  the  foot  only  two  and  a  half  inches. 
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From  the  ankles  to  the  knees  the  legs  are  coated  with  red  paint, 
and  there  are  marks  of  the  same  pigment  on  the  hair  of  the  head. 
The  head  resembles  in  form  that  of  the  body  last  mentioned.  The 
hair  upon  it  is  fine,  of  a  light  brown  color,  and  when  first  exposed 
was  smooth  and  neatly  arrangetl  in  braids  passed  across  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead,  then  carried  backward  and  secured  on  each 
side  of  the  head  above  the  ears.  It  is  somewhat  coarser  and  much 
shorter  than  the  hair  on  the  head  of  the  man.^  This  body,  like 
the  one  represented  in  Fig.  1,  when  first  found,  was  closely 
wrapped  in  woollen  garments.  On  the  outside  a  cord  was  passed 
several  times  around  it,  and  one  also  between  the  outer  covering 
and  that  nearest  within  it. 

Upon  removing  the  outer  covering  there  were  found  beneath  it 
the  following  articles  : 

A  wooden  comb  (13046),  much  worn,  with  hair  adhering  to  the 
teeth. 

A  pair  of  sandals  (13047),  about  five  and  a  half  inches  long 
and  two  inches  broad,  painted  red. 

Three  needles  of  thorn  (13048),  about  three  inches  long,  tied 
together. 

Two  balls  of  yarn  (13049),  one  of  them  colored  green  and  very 
tender,  the  other  white  and  strong. 

A  small  package  of  shells,  Littorina  Peruviana  (13050). 

A  bladder  containing  red  pigment  (13051). 

A  small  package  of  Buttle  (13052). 

A  bladder  containing  a  gum  resin  (13053),  similar  to  that 
obtained  by  treating  a  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  body  first  described, 
with  water  and  afterwards  with  alcohol. 

A  pod  from  an  Algaroha  tree  [not  now  in  the  collection]. 

Two  mussel  shells,  Mytihis  (13054). 

Several  locks  of  human  hair  (13055),  some  of  them  rolled  with 
leaves  of  coca. 

On  removal  of  the  inner  garment,  the  body  appeared  as  shown 
in  Fig.  8,  with  impressions  of  the  cloth  upon  the  flesh  particularly 
about  the  face. 

In  the  same  tomb  there  were  the  remains  of  an  infant  (13056), 
carefully  wrapped  in  a  black  woollen  cloth  (13057),  and  enclosed 
in  the  skin  of  a  penguin  [not  now  in  collection],  with  the  feather 

2  Among  many  Indian  tribe;  i  t  is  a  custom  when  a  relation  dies  for  the  women  to  cut 
short  their  hair.    The  men  eevcr  only  a  lock  or  two. 
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side  inward.  Attached  to  the  inner  wrapper  was  a  pair  of  sandals, 
Fig.  9,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length  (13059).  Between 
the  wrappers  were  several  small  rolls  of  cotton  (13060),  also  rolls 
of  hair  of  the  Vicuna  (13061),  with  leaves  of  coca,  two  mussel 
shells  (13062),  and  several  small  shells  (13063)  of  the  kind  before 
mentioned.  The  infant  was  dressed  in  a  garment  of  brown  cloth 
(13058).  The  head  was  parti}'  covered  by  a  loose  cap  (13064), 
lined  with  a  wadding  of  cotton  and  hair  covered  with  red  paint. 
Within  it  was  a  large  lock  of  soft  human  hair  (13065)  on  which 
the  head  rested;  also,  folded  in  a  small  piece  of  cloth  (13066), 
and  tied  with  care,  was  a  brown  thread  (13067)  with  seven  knots 
[only  one  knot  now  left]  in  it,^  and  on  one  end  what  appears  like, 


Fig.  9. 


SANDAL  FROM  MUMMl"  OF  AN  INFANT.     Natural   Size.      (13059.) 

and  probabl}'  is,  a  part  of  the  umbilical  cord  (13068).  Around  the 
neck  was  a  green  cord  [not  now  in  the  collection]  with  a  small 
shell  attached  to  it.  Of  this  bodj^  little  more  than  the  skeleton 
and  the  scalp,  which  is  thicklj^  covered  with  very  fine  dark  brown 
hair,  remain.  The  appearance  of  this  and  many  similar  bodies 
of  infants,  found  in  this  and  other  Peruvian  cemeteries,  shows  that 
no  efforts  were  made  for  their  preservation,  at  least  no  other  than, 
perhaps,  by  desiccation. 

A  foetal  body  (13069),  in  its  wrapper  (13070),  was  also  found 


s Probably  a  quipii,  qnippus  or  quippo,  used  for  arithmetical  purposes,  and,  also,  as 
aid  to  the  memory  by  way  of  association,  by  the  Peruvians.  Tlie  eu.stom  of  preserving 
a  part  of  tlie  umbilical  cord  is  common,  if  not  universal,  amoujf  tlie  western  tribes  of 
Indians  of  North  America. 
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in  this  tomb,  and  it  is  particularly  deserving  of  notice  that,  in 
many  others,  foetuses  were  found  preserved  as  carefully  as  the 
bod}'  of  the  infant  just  described. 

Besides  tiie  articles  before  enumerated,  there  were  found  in  the 
tomb,  a  package  of  coca  done  up  in  a  brown  cloth  (13073),  and  a 
number  of  woollen  bags,  of  various  patterns  and  sizes,  some  of 
them  containing  maize  (13071)  both  ground  and  unground,  and 
others  leaves  of  coca  (13072).  Several  of  these  bags  are  of  fine 
and  even  texture  with  ingeniousl}'  woven  figures  of  various  pat- 
terns and  colors.  Many  of  them  are  much  worn  and  have  been 
neatl}'  repaired.  Each  bag  is  made  of  a  single  piece  of  cloth, 
woven  of  the  exact  size  required  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended,  and  this  remark  is  applicable  to  every  article  made  of  cloth 

Fisr.  10. 


WOOLLEN  THREADS  OX  A  FRAME,   |.     (13076.) 


which  was  found  in  the  cemetery.  The  fabric  is  generally  evenly 
woven,  often  fine  and  soft,  of  threads  dyed  with  durable  colors 
consisting  of  two  or  more  strands.  The  sewing  is  generally 
strong,  uniform  and  often  ornamental.  One  of  these  bags  con- 
tained a  long  cotton  cord  [not  now  in  the  collection]  formed  of  nine 
strands  evenly  twisted  together  and  as  uniform  throughout  as  if 
made  b}^  means  of  modern  machinery.  It  is  noticeable  as  being 
almost  the  only  article  made  from  this  material  which  was  found. 
Another  bag  (13074)  of  fine  texture,  diflTering  in  pattern 
from  the  rest,  contained  five  locks  of  human  hair  (13074),  and  a 
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Fig.  11. 


single  bead  formed  of  Chrysocolla  (13075).     This  hair  is  fine  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  undergone  any  material  change  of  color ; 
it  is  of  several  shades  of  brown  in  all  the   locks 
excepting  one,  which  is  black. 

If,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  hair  on  the  mum- 
mies, now  brown,  was  originally  black  and  had 
changed  by  age,  why  should  not  this  lock  of  black 
hair  have  changed  also  ? 

Other  articles  found  in  the  tomb  were  : 
A  piece  of  unfinished  work  (13076)  of  woollen 
threads  of  various  colors,  upon  a  rude  frame  made 
of  twigs  ;  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  10  ;  with  it  there 
were  a  thorn  needle  with  a  piece  of  thread  still  in 
the  eye  (13077),  and  three  balls  of  yarn  (13078). 
From  its  having  been  found  in  connection  with  the 
body  of  the  woman,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  a 
piece  of  work  upon  which  she  was  engaged  a  short 
time  before  her  death. 

Similar  pieces  of  unfinished  work  (13079)  were 
found  in  other  tombs  ;  for  what  they  were  designed 
is  unknown,  possibly  for  caps  like  the  one  which 
has  been  described. 

Several  spindles  and  distaff's  (13080)  of  wood, 
and  one  of  wood  and  stone  (13081)  were  found; 
one  with  a  stone  whorl  is  represented  by  Fig.  11. 
These  simple  instruments  for  spinning  b}^  hand  are 
in  common  use  at  the  present  day,  and  weaving 
is  still  done,  to  some  extent,  by  Indian  women  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  loom  ;  the  warp  being 
held  b}'  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  and  the  woof 
inserted  under  and  over  the  threads  by  means  of  a 
long  wooden  needle. 

The  only  articles  of  metal  found  in  this  tomb, 
beside  the  silver  disc  before  mentioned,  were  two 
knives  of  copper  alloyed  with  a  small  percentage 
of  tin,  each  formed  of  a  single  piece  of  metal,  with 
the  handles  in  the  middle  of,  and  at  a  right  angle  to,  the  blade ; 
in  one  of  them  (13082),  Fig.  12,  the  end  of  the  handle  represents 
the  head  of  a  Llama.  The  blade  of  the  largest  ( 13083) ,  Fig.  13,  is 
two  and  a  half  inches  long  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch  wide  ;  the 
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SPINDLE 
WITH  WHORL 
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/3082 


BRONZE  KNIFE  FROM  ANCIENT  GRAVE, 

PERU.    Katural  size. 


handle  measui*es  two  and  a  half  inches  from  its  end  to  the  edge  of 
the  blade. 

There  were  three  combs 
(13084)  similar  to  the  one  be- 
fore mentioned,  one  of  these  is 
represented  in  Fig.  14.  The 
teeth,  each  of  which  is  formed 
of  a  separate  piece  of  hard 
wood,  are  bound  together  be- 
tween two  semicylindrical 
pieces  of  wood,  by  thread. 

Several  ears  of  corn  or 
maize  (13085),  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  The  receptacle  is  re- 
markably small,  the  grain  long 
and  cylindrical,  and  the  fari- 
naceous portion  nearly  free 
from  oil.    All  efforts  to  make  it  vegetate  have  proved  unsuccessful. 

A  thorn  needle 
with  an  eye  (13086), 
and  a  thorn  (13087) 
such  as  the  needles 
were  made  of. 

A  small  pointed 
stick  (13088)  show- 
ing marks  of  fire. 
Six  pointed  sticks 
of  various  sizes  and 
shapes  (13090),  and 
five  larger  pointed 
sticks  of  different 
shape  (13091). 

Three  knives,  or 
possibly  arrows,  Fig. 
15,  actual  size, 
made  of  stone  and 
fixed  in  short  wooden 
handles,    or    shafts, 
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pointed  at  the  end  as  if  for  insertion  in  a  reed  (13092). 

Two  peculiar  articles  made  of  small  sticks  bound  together  by 
Repokt  Peabddy  Museum,  II.     19. 
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Tis.  15. 


U/'. 


cross  cords  in  a  peculiar  manner  (13093), 
Fig.  16. 

Two  small  open-work  baskets  made  of 
split  reeds  (13094),  Fig,  17.  Small  and 
beautifully  made  basket  of  reeds  (13096), 
Fig.  18. 

A  piece  of  unfinished  work  (13095),  like 
that  described  on  a  preceding  page  and  rep- 
resented 1)3'  figure  10.  Foot  of  a  bird  pre- 
pared in  a  peculiar  manner  (13097),  some- 
what like  a  bottle  with  a  wooden  stopper 
(13089). 

A  small  twig  bound  with  fine  thread  and 
having  the  appearance  of  a  miniature  bow 
(13098),  perhaps  a  child's  plaything. 


Fiff.  14. 


il 


COMB  FROM  ANCIENT  GRAVE,  PERU, 


(13084.) 


Two  lots  of  wool  of  the  Vicuna  (13099). 

A  small  gourd  bottle  (13100)  ornamented 
about  the  mouth. 

Beside  the  articles  enumerated,  there  are 
a  number  of  earthen  vessels,  of  which  sev- 
eral are  represented  in  the  following  figures, 
both  glazed  and  unglazed  ;  some  are  plain 
and  others  are  ornamented.  They  were 
moulded  I)}'  hand  Avithout  the  aid  of  a  pot- 
ter's wheel. 

One  of  them  (13101),  Fig.  19,  rudely  rep- 
resents  a   bird ;    similar  vessels   have    been 
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found  unbroken,  wiiicli,  when  filled  with  water  and  rocked  forward 
and  backward,  emit  a  sound  not  unlike  the  note  of  a  bird. 

Fig.  IS. 


STICKS   BOUND  WITH  COIiDS.  FIJOM   ANCIENT  Gl;A^■E,  PEKIJ,   ^.      (13093.) 

Figure  20  represents  a  beautiful  jar  (13102),  in  which  the  bowl 
part  is  supported  by  the  head  and  horns  of  a  deer. 

Another  symmetri- 
cal and  beautiful  ves- 
sel (13103)  of  claj^is 
that  represented  by 
Fig.  21.  Still  another 
vessel  (13104)  of  the 
same  general  character 
of  pottery,  but  not  so 
symmetrical,  is  shown,  j< 
of  natural  size,  in 
Figure  22. 

These  several  ex- 
amples of  ancient  Pe- 
ruvian ceramic  art, 
are  made  of  fine  clay 
and  well  finished. 
The  ornamentation  is 
in  black  and  white 
paint  on  a  red  ground, 
or  as  in  the  case  of 
Figure  22,  black  and 
red  on  a  brownish 
ground. 

An    interesting   clay 


BASKET  FROM  ANCIENT    GRAVE,  PERU. 
(1309-4.) 


Nat.  size. 


bowl   is    shown   in   Fig,   23.     Tliis  bowl 
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(13107)  is  well  made  and  carefully  finished,  and  as  shown  in  the 

Fiir.  18. 


/S^f^ 


BASKET  FROM  ANCIENT  GRAVES,  PERU.     Natural  size. 

figure  is  ornamented  on  the  inside  by  two  black  lines  of  border, 
under  which  are  represented  three  birds. 

Fi^.  19. 


CLAY  VESSEL  FROM  ANCIENT  GRAVE,  PERU,  \.     (13101.)     O,  The  pattern  on 

the  wing,  enlarged  twice. 
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Figure  24  represents,  of  natural  size,  a  peculiar  pointed  little 
vessel  (13106)  of  black  clay;  and  Figure  25,  also  of  natural  size, 
a  small  rudely  made  pitcher-shaped  vessel  (13105). 

Fig.  20. 


CLAY  VESSEL  FROM  ANCIENT  GRAVE,  PERU, 


(13103.) 


Several  other  vessels  of  clay  were  collected  and  are  with  the 
collection  (Nos.  13108,  13109,  13110). 

Spherical  vessels,  such  as  are  represented  in  the  drawings,  are 
used  in  Peru  at  the  present  time  for  preparing  a  kind  of  tea  from 
leaves  of  coca,  which  is  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  sipped 
by  means  of  a  small  tube  passed  through  the  hole  in  the  top.^ 

^la  the  arid  parts  of  Peru,  such  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  that  articles 
Avhich  would  soon  perish  in  a  humid  atmosphere  are  here,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
found  perfectly  preserved.  Tlie  burial  grounds  afl'ord  the  largest  number  of  interesting 
relics,  which  evince  strong  feelings  of  attachment  and  regard  for  the  dead  on  the  part 
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The  crania  found  in  the  cemeteiy,  and  the  remark  applies 
equally  to  those  found  in  other  similar  cemeteries,  present  two 
distinct  forms,  the  one  rounded  and  the  other  elongated.     Those 


CLAY  VESSEL  FROM  ANCIENT  GllAVE,  PERU,   5.     (13103.) 


of  the  bodies  described  are  of  the  former  shape.  A  large  number 
were  collected  and  brought  together,  and  from  them  a  selection  of 

of  their  relatives  and  friends.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  custom  of  burial  with 
the  ilead  of  the  varions  articles  found  in  sepulchres,  grew  out  of  a  belief  that  they 
would  be  useful  to  the  deceased  in  another  state  of  existence;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  the  result  of  a  feeling,  rather  than  any  |)rocess  of  reasoning,  by  wliicli  the 
living  were  prompted  to  invest  their  relatives  and  friends  with  interesting  associatious 
in  their  last  resting  places. 
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a  few  of  each  kind  was  made,  in   order   to  obtain  fair  average 
specimens  of  each  type. 

The  rounded,  hrachyceplmUc,  crania  are    small.     The  occipital 


Fig.  22. 


CLAY  VESSEL  FROM  ANCIENT  GRAVE,  PERU.     Natural  size. 
(13101.) 


bone  is  flat ;  the  forehead  retreating,  but  elevated  and  broad  in 
comparison  witli  that  of  the  elongated,  dolichocephaUc^  crania. 
The  temporal  fossa  is  not   remarkably  large.     "When  the  eye  is 
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directed  downward  upon  these  skulls,  the  occiput  being  towards  the 
observer,  the  zygomatic  arch  is  nearlj',  in  most,  and  entirely,  in 

Fig.  23. 


^^ 


CLAY  BOWL  FROM  ANCIENT  GRAVE,  PERU, 


some  of  them,  hidden  from  the  sight.     Viewed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, the  face  is  completel}'  hidden  by  the  upper  and  front  part  of 


Fig.  24. 


CLAY  VESSEL  FROM  ANCIENT  GRAVE,  PERU.     Natural  size. 
(1310(J.) 


I 
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tlie  cranium.  The  orbital  cavities  are  deep,  and  their  margins 
quadrangular.  The  bones  of  the  nose  are  prominent  and  the  ori- 
fices large.  The  alveolar  edges  of  the  jaws  are  obtusely  arched  in 
front,  and  the  chin  projects  on  a  line  with  the  teeth.  The  cheek 
bones  descend  in  nearly'  a  straight,  vertical  line  from  the  external 
angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone.     Compared  with  the  elongated 

Fig.  25. 


/3  /OS- 

CLAY  VESSEL  FROM  ANCIENT  GRAVE,  rERTJ.     Natural  size. 

crania  the  face  is  small,  and  its  outlines  more  rounded.  The 
following  are  measurements  in  inches,  from  four  which  were 
selected  as  fair  average  specimens  of  this  type.^ 


Longitudinal  diameter. 

Parietal  diameter 

Fi-ontal  diameter 

Vertical  diameter 


6. 

6.3 

6.6 

5.2 

5. 

5.3 

3.5 

3.5 

3.4 

5.2 

5.3 

5.3 

C.7 
5.3 
3.6 
5.4 


Of  the  other  type  of  crania,  the  elongated,  dolicliocej^lialic,  full 
two-thirds  of  the   cavit}^   occupied  by  the  brain,  lies   back  of  a 

6Tlie  flatness  of  tlie  occiput,  in  this  tjpe  of  Peruvian  crania,  is  common  with  those 
of  the  Mexican  and  many  of  Uie  tribes  of  North  America,  and  it  is  probably  due,  in  all 
of  them,  to  a  custom  whii'h  still  prevails  of  securing  infants  to  a  board  or  bark  cradle 
by  means  of  a  broad  flat  belt  passed  tightly  around  the  body  from  tlie  feet  upwards, 
and  over  the  forehead.  The  practice  of  swathing  infants  among  the  Peruvians,  is  imi- 
Tersal  at  the  present  time.  They  are  first  wrapped  in  a  square  cloth,  a  folded  corner 
of  which  is  brought  over  the  forehead  and  the  whole  secured  in  the  manner  described. 
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vertical  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  occipital  foramen,  and, 
when  laid  upon  a  table,  resting  on  the  condyles,  the  skull  falls 
backward.  The  forehead  is  low.  and  very  retreating.  The  tem- 
poral ridges  approach  near  to  each  other  and  a  large  space  is 
afforded  for  the  temporal  muscles,  between  which  tlie  slcull  seems 
compressed.  Compared  with  those  before  described,  the  whole 
bony  apparatus  of  the  face  is  more  developed.  The  zygoma  is 
stronger  and  more  capacious  ;  the  superior  maxillary  bone  is  more 
prolonged  in  front,  and  its  incisor  teeth  are  in  an  ol)lique  position. 
The  entrances  to  the  nose  are  more  ample,  and  the  cribriform 
lamella  more  extensive.  The  substance  of  the  skull  is  thicker, 
and  the  weight  greater.  In  these,  also,  the  orbital  cavities  are 
deep  and  the  margins  quadrangular.  In  both,  the  foramen  mag- 
num and  the  other  openings  for  the  passage  of  the  nerves  are  large. 
The  following  measurements  in  inches  were  taken  from  three  fair 
average  specimens. 


Longitudinal  diameter. 

Parietal  diameter 

Frontal  diameter 

Vertical  diameter 


7.2 

7.3 

5.2 

4.9 

3.G 

3.3 

5.1 

4.9 

4.7 
3.3 
5.1 


These  measurements  average  for  each  t^'pe 


Longitudinal  diameter. 

Parietal  diameter 

Frontal  diameter 

Vertical  diameter 


BUACHYCEPHALIG. 

DOLICIIOCEniALIC 

G.4 

7.1 

5.3 

4.9 

3.5 

3.3 

5.3 

5. 

Figures  26-29  represent,  of  about  two-thirds  their  natural  size* 
the  skulls  of  two  children,  of  from  five  to  six  years  of  age,  both 
of  the  dolichocephalic,  or  elongated  t3'pe.  One  of  tliese  (13112), 
Figures  2G,  27,  shows  evident  marks  of  artificial  distortion,  and 
the  other  (13113),  Figs.  28,  29,  evident  indications  of  its  normal 
shape. 6 

6  It  is  of  interest,  and  of  importance,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  two  crania 
here  described  and  figured,  are  the  very  specimens  about  which  considerable  contro- 
versy has  been  held  by  Drs.  Wilson,  Davis  and  Wyman,  and  are  those  from  which  the 
figures  in  Wilson's  "  Prehistoric  Man,"  were  taken.  Tlie  seven  other  crania  mentioned 
in  this  article  were  not  received  with  the  colleiition,  but,  since  this  report  has  been  put 
in  type,  they  liave  been  found  at  the  Warren  Museum  and  the  proper  order  received  for 
their  delivery  to  the  Peabody  Museum,  where  they  will  be  placed  with  the  rest  of  this 
valuable  collection.  —  F.  W.  P. 
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In  the  former  an  unnatural  ridge  is  seen  near  the  coronal  suture, 
and  the  parietal  bones  bulge  out  on  either  side.  No  similar  pecu- 
liarities are  to  be  seen  in  the  latter. 

The  differences  which  have  been  shown  in  the  crania  are  by  no 


means  the  onl}'  differences  between  the  two  classes.  Other  parts 
of  the  skeletons  w'hen  compared  show  a  striking  dissimilarity. 
All  the  bones  belonging  to  the  elongated,  or  dolichocephalic  type 
of  crania,  are  larger,  heavier  and  less  rounded  than  those  belonging 
to  the  other,  or  brachycephalic  type,  and  their  processes  are  more 
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protuberant  •,''  the  hands  and  feet  are  larger,  and  there  is  every  evi- 
dence of  their  general  greater  muscularity,  showing  that  they  were 


Fig.  27. 


CRANIUM  OF  A  CHILD  FROM  ANCIENT  GRAVE,  PERU,  ABNORMAL,  |.  (13113.) 

fitted  for,  and  accustomed  to,  manual  labor,  the  reverse  of  which  is 
indicated  by  the  narrowness  and  delicacy  of  the  hands  and  the  long 

^Many  distinguished  naturalists  are  of  opinion  that  the  two  forms  of  sl^nlls  de- 
scribed  are  representative  of  one  type,  the  elongation  of  tlie  one  being  due  entirely  to 
artificial  compression.  In  the  two  sliulls  of  children  referred  to,  the  normal  shape  of 
the  one  appears  as  evident  as  does  the  abnormal  shape  of  the  other;  and  tliis  may  be 
said  of  a  very  large  number  of  adult  crania  which  were  examined. 
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and  regularly  formed  finger  nails  of  those  to  whom  belonged  the 
rounded,  or  brachycephalic  crania. 

In  one  of  the  tombs  in  the  same  cemetery,  in  which  were  several 


bodies,  there  was  found,  deposited  separately,  a  well  preserved 
head(13114),  Fig.  30,  wrapped  in  a  thick  cotton  hood.^     It  is  in  a 

'No  similarly  formed  head  was  observed  among  the  many  whicli  fell  within  the 
writer's  observation,  and  it  is  the  only  instance  found  by  him  of  a  head  preserved 
separately.  This  is  the  head  of  wliich  Dr.  Morton  gives  an  illustration  in  liis  Crania 
Americana,  plate  1. 
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good  state  of  preservation,  and  this  appears  due  to  careful  desicca- 
tion Avithout  tlie  use  of  resin,  or  other  antiseptic.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  skin  of  tlie  neck  is  drawn  inward  over  the 
atlas  and  dentatus,  it  is  evident  that  the  preservative  process  was 


Fi?.  20. 


CRANIUM  OF  A  CHILD  FROM  AKCIEXX  GRAVE,   PERU,  XORMAL,  |.     (13112.) 

applied  to  the  detached  head  soon  after  death.  No  other  separate 
or  similarly  formed  head  was  found.  In  some  respects  it  presents 
striking  points  of  dissimilarit}'  to  an}^  of  the  crania  alread}^ 
described.     It  is  remarkable  for  its  great  height  compared  with 
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its  diameter.  Measured  from  tlie  most  prominent  part  of  tlie  frontal 
bone  to  the  extreme  projection  of  the  oceipnt,  it  is  6.4  inches  ; 
from  the  most  prominent  pi'otul)eranees  of  the  parietal  bones,  the 
diameter  is  5.8  inches,  and  vertically,  from  a  horizontal  line  drawn 


MUMMIED  HEAD  FROM  AXCIEXT  GRAVE,   PERU.     (1.31U.) 

across  the  centre  of  the  orifice  of  the  ear  to  the  highest  part  of 
the  head,  is  5.2  inches.  The  forehead  is  broad  and  liigh,  the  nose 
prominent,  tlie  cheek  bones  high,  the  alveola  edges  of  the  jaws 
obtuse]}^  arclied  in  front,  and  the  incisor  teeth  stand  in  a  vertical 
position.  Tlie  hair,  which  is  brown,  and  slightly  gra^^  is  remarka- 
bly fine  with  a  tendency  to  curl.     It  has  been  neatl}^  braided,  and 
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several  of  the  braids  are  passed  across  the  forehead,  for  which 
purpose  they  have  been  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  false  hair, 
so  ingeniousl}' joined  as  nearly  to  escape  detection.  The  orifices 
of  the  ears  are  filled  with  tufts  of  cotton,  and  the  same  are  passed 
through  slits  in  the  lobuli.  The  teeth  in  this  head,  and  in  all  the 
adult  skulls  examined,  including  tliose  under  middle  age,  are  much 
worn.  The  incisors  are  ground  down  from  their  cutting  edge  to  a 
broad  flat  surface,  and  the  cuspidati  present  a  similar  appearance. 
Thougli  this  condition  is  very  common  in  the  crania  of  primitive 
races,  it  is  accounted  for  among  the  Peruvians  by  a  habit,  still 
prevalent,  of  chewing  the  leaf  of  the  coca  mixed  with  a  gritty 
substance  called  llute,  made  of  the  wild  potato,  calcined  shells, 
and  ashes  of  cacti,  or  other  plants  rich  in  alkali. 


ARCH^OLOGICAL  EXPLORATIONS  IN  TENNESSEE. 


Bt  F.  W.  Putnam. 


DcRiNG  the  month  of  September,  1877,  as  stated  in  my  general 
report  (p.  203),  friends  in  Nashville  tendered  to  me  such  facilities 
for  archaeological  research  in  central  Tennessee  as  enabled  me  to 
make  extensive  explorations  in  several  localities,  the  results  of 
which  are  briefly  recorded  in  the  following  pages. ^ 

My  first  examination  of  the  ancient  stone  graves,  which  are  so 
numerous  in  the  state  of  Tennessee  as  to  form  a  marked  feature 
of  its  archaeology,  was  in  the  prehistoric  cemetery  on  Zollicoffer 
Hill.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the  graves  at  this  place  had 
been  so  much  disturbed  as  to  make  any  work  done  here  rather 
unsatisfactory  as  to  results.  The  building  of  Fort  Zollicoffer  on 
this  hill  was  probably  the  first  cause  of  disturbance  of  the  cemeterj^, 
while  its  easy  access  from  Nashville  has  recently  led  many  curi- 
osity hunters  to  the  spot. 

One  of  the  graves  at  this  place  had  been  opened  b}^  a  friend  a 
few  days  before  my  visit,  and  in  it  he  had  found  the  remains  of 
what  iie  believed  to  be  a  mother  and  child.  The  few  bones  he 
collected  and  kindly  gave  me,  however,  showed  conclusively  that 

■Pi-of.  Joseph  Jones  in  his  elaborate  and  interesting- work,  '-Explorations  of  the 
Aboriginal  Remains  of  Tennessee,"  Smithsonian  Contributions,  No.  259,  1876,  gives 
much  valuable  information  about  the  archeology  of  the  state,  and  desci-ibes  and 
figures  many  articles  found  in  the  graves.  In  this  report  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  facts,  but  simply  to  give  the  results  of  my  own  explorations  in 
Tennessee.  This  limitation  is  also  advisable  for  the  reason  tluit  large  collections,  made 
under  my  direction,  have  been  received  from  the  state  since  the  close  of  the  j'ear  cov- 
ered by  this  report,  which  will  be  referred  to  in  the  next  Annual  Report.  I  must, 
however,  state  that  it  was  most  gratifying  to  me  on  reading  Prof.  Jones'  work,  wliicli, 
though  dated  1876,  was  not  received  at  Cambridge  until  October,  1877,  after  my  return 
from  Tennessee,  to  notice  how  our  similar  explorations  had  led  to  the  collection  of 
nearly  identical  material,  and  the  corroboration  I  had  obtained  of  many  of  the  facts 
which  Piof.  Jones  has  so  well  presented;  although,  as  would  be  expected  from  two 
persons  liaving  nearly  identical  material  in  liand,  but  looking  upon  the  evidence  fur- 
nished from  diflerent  stand  points,  I  am  forced  to  dilferfrom  him  in  some  of  liis  con- 
clusions, particularly  so  in  regard  to  the  evidence  of  syphilis  prevailing  in  this  old 
nation  of  Tennessee.  Undoubtedly  very  many  of  tlie  human  bones  show  the  results  of 
disease,  but  it  may  be  that  the  disease  was  not  syphilis,  and  that  other  diseases  af- 
fect the  bones  in  a  similar  manner. 

Repout  Peabody  Museum,  II.    20. 
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while  those  belonging  to  the  adult  had  been  long  buried,  and  were 
probably  those  of  the  bod}'  for  which  the  grave  had  been  made, 
those  of  the  infant  were  on  the  contrary'  of  a  much  later  date,  and 
were  evidently  of  a  child  that,  not  many  j'ears  ago,  had  been  placed 
in  this  old  grave,  which  was  near  the  surface  and  formed  a  handy 
place  for  burial.  This  fact  is  mentioned  simply  to  show  the 
caution  with  which  such  examinations  must  be  made  in  order  to 
secure  trustworthy  results. 

One  grave  which  I  opened  at  ZollicofTer  Hill,  though  only  a  few 
inches  under  the  surface,  had  escaped  former  disturbance.  This 
grave  was  formed  of  six  slabs  of  stone  on  one  side  and  five  on  the 
other,  Avith  one  slab  at  the  head  and  one  at  the  foot;  forming  a 
grave  five  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  inside  measure,  and  six  feet 
outside.  The  average  width  being  eighteen  and  the  depth  sixteen 
inches.  The  side  stones  were  unevenly  broken  to  dimensions  of 
eight  to  fifteen  inches  in  width,  by  about  twenty  inches  in  depth 
and  two,  or  three  inches  in  thickness.  The  two  stones  forming  the 
head  and  foot  of  the  grave  were  larger  than  those  on  the  sides. 
All  these  stones  extended  a  few  inches  below  the  floor  of  the  grave, 
which  was  made  by  placing  thinner  and  smaller  pieces  of  stone  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  level  bottom  to  this  cist.  Five  slabs 
of  stone,  larger  than  those  used  on  the  sides,  rested  on  the 
nearl}'  even  edges  of  the  upright  stones,  and,  slightly  overlapping, 
formed  the  cover  or  top  of  the  grave. 

Further  examinations  in  other  localities  showed  that  all  the 
stone  graves  were  made  after  this  plan,  the  only  variation  being 
in  the  size  of  the  stone  slabs  and  in  the  dimensions  of  tlie  graves. 
Any  rock  was  used  that  could  be  easily  detached  in  slabs  of  con- 
venient size.  That  most  common  to  the  localities  I  visited  was 
limestone  and  sandstone. 

In  the  grave  1  have  described  the  body  had  been  laid  on  the 
back  and  extended  at  full  length,  occup^nng  nearly  the  wliole 
length  of  the  grave,  showing  tiiat  the  person  when  living  was 
about  five  feet,  five  inches  in  height. 

From  many  measurements  of  the  graves  taken  during  my  explo- 
rations, I  am  convinced  that  the  people  buried  in  these  stone 
graves  in  Tennessee  were  of  ordinary  stature.  Occasionally  a 
grave  seven  feet,  and  even  of  eight  feet  in  length  was  found,  but 
in  such  cases  there  was  always  a  space  of  several  inches  between 
the  bones  of  the  feet  and  the  foot-stone,  and  between  the  skull  and 
the  head-stone. 
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In  the  grave  specially  mentioned  above,  the  only  articles  found 
were  fragments  of  two  vessels  of  chi}',  which  had  been  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  grave,  and  a  pointed 
im[)lement  made  of  deer's  horn  (11830). 

In  another  grave  of  the  same  charac- 
ter and  about  the  same  size,  located  by 
the  side  of  the  first,  and  also  with  the 
covering  stones  in  place,  the  remains  of 
the  skeleton  of  an  adult  were  found,  and 
Avith  it,  in  about  the  centre,  on  one  side 
of  the  skeleton,  were  the  fragments  of 
an  earthen  dish.  On  the  breast  of  this 
skeleton  was  the  ornament  of  copper 
here  figured  of  its  actual  size  (Fig.  1). 
The  cross-like  form  of  this  ornament 
may  give  rise  to  the  question  of  its  deri- 
vation ;  and  had  any  article  of  European 
make,  such  as  glass  beads,  brass  buttons, 
etc.,  so  common  in  Indian  graves  subse- 
quent to  contact  with  the  whites,  been 
found  in  any  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
graves  I  opened  in  Tennessee,  I  should 
consider  the  form  of  this  ornament  the 
result  of  contact  with  the  early  mission- 
aries ;  but,  from  the  total  absence  of  ar- 
ticles denoting  such  contact,  I  think  it 
must  be  placed  in  the  same  category 
with  the  "  tablet  of  the  cross "  at  Pa- 
lenque,  and  be  regarded  as  an  ornament 
made  in  its  present  form  simpl}^  because 
it  was  an  easy  design  to  execute  and  one 
of  natural  conception.^ 

The  ornament  is  evidentl}'  made  from 
a  piece  of  native  copper  hammered  and 
cut  into  shape.  The  small  perforation  at 
the  upper  border  still  contains  a  frag- 
ment of  the  string  by  which  the  article 


^Pi-of.  Jones  mentions  ttnding  the  cross  repre- 
sented in  several  instances  npon  articles  of  sliell 
and  of  copper  found  in  tlie  graves  lie  examined,  and 
has  discussed  the  question  of  its  origin.    1.  c,  p.  77. 


//.i-SS. 


Ornament  of  Copper, 

from  grave  on  Zollicoffer  Hill. 

Natural  size. 
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wns  suspended,  preserved  b}'  the  action  of  the  copper  ;  and  on  one 
surface  of  the  copper  are  slight  evidences  of  its  having  been  in 
contact  with  a  finely  woven  fabric,  thus  showing  that  this  ancient 


Dish  from  grave  on  J.  M.  Overton's  place. 


people,  who  were  well  advanced  in  the  ceramic  art,  also  possessed 
the  knowledge  of  weaving. 

On  the  large  estate  of  John  M.  Overton,  i^sq.,  eiglit  or  nine 

miles  south  from  Nash- 
^'^-  ^-  ville,  there  was  former- 

ly an  extensive  ceme- 
tery, and  many  graves 
are  still  to  be  found  a- 
bout  the  hill  on  which 
stands  Mr.  Overton's 
hospitable  residence, 
known  as  the  "Travel- 
ler's Rest."  At  this 
place  Frof.  Joseph 
Jones  obtained  many 
of  the  articles  which 
he  has  described  and 
figured  in  his  valuable 
work. 

It  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  receive  the 
kind  attentions  of  Mr. 
Overton  during  a  short  visit  to  this  interesting  locality,  and  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Overton,  and  her  gardener,  Mr.  Edward  Cross,  I  was 
made  the  recipient  of  several  very  valuable  specimens  which  had 


Ornament  of  Sliell  from  grave  on  J.  M.  Overton' 
place.    Natural  size.     (11817.) 
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been  taken  from  graves  on  tlie  place,  and  also  had  an  opportunity 
to  open  two  graves  myself,  from  each  of  which  I  secured  potterj^, 
and  from  one  a  cranium. 

One  of  the  articles  of  potter}-  (11835)  is  here  represented,  of 
one-half  of  its  diameter  (Fig.  2).  This  is  a  well-made,  rather 
thick  dish,  without  ornamentation,  and  was  found  by  the  side  of 
the  skull. 

A  short  time  before  my  visit,  a  stone  grave  was  removed  by  Mr. 
Cross,  and  in  it  were  found  two  interesting  articles  which  he 
gave  to  me.  One  of  these  is  a  highly 
polished  discoidal  stone,  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter  and  one  and  one 
quarter  thick,  made  of  white  quartz 
(11818)  ;  the  other  is  the  shell  ornament 
here  represented,  of  actual  size  (Fig.  3). 

This  ornament  is  made  from  a  large 
marine  shell,  probably  a  Busycon,  and 
is  symmetrically  carved  on  the  slightly 
concave  surface  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  four  heads  of  birds,  resting  on 
the  rectangular  central  figure,  are  rep- 
resented b}^  simple  incised  lines.  Two 
holes  near  the  edge  of  the  disk  indi- 
cate that  the  ornament  was  suspended.^ 

Mr.  Cross  also  gave  me  a  spear,  or 
arrow-point  of  jasper  with  serrated 
edges  (11819),  which  is  represented,  of 
actual  size  (Fig.  4).  This  flint-point 
was  found  while  cultivating  the  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  graves,  and  Avitli  two 
polished  celts  (11816),  presented  by  Mrs.  Overton,  were  prob- 
ably once  enclosed  in  graves  which  had  been  destro^-ed  in  for- 
mer years. 

In  connection  with  the  shell  ornament  found  in  the  stone  g:rave 


//f// 


Flint-point  from  Mr.  Overton's 
place.    Natural  size. 


'Since  this  was  sent  to  press  there  has  been  received  at  the  Museum  from  Mr.  E. 
Curtiss,  half  of  a  shell  disk  found  on  the  surface  in  Humphreys  Co.,  Tenn.  This  shell 
disk  has  curved  u]ion  it  figures  identical  with  those  on  the  one  described  above  from 
Overton's  farm.  The  two  localities  are  between  70  and  80  miles  apart  and  at  both 
places  the  number  of  stone  graves  indicate  large  settlements.  Can  these  carved  shells 
be  regarded  as  totems?  Several  distinct  patterns  are  now  known,  of  each  of  wliich 
two  or  more  examples  have  been  lound. 
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on  Mr.  Overton's  place,  I  give  the  following  illustration  (Fig.  5) 
of  a  similar  ornament  (11  SOI)  which  was  given  me  by  tlie  vener- 
able Col.  J.  D.  Morgan,  of  Nashville,  in  whose  possession  it  had 
been  for  some  time.  Col.  Morgan  was  not  certain  that  this 
ornament  was  taken  from  a  stone  grave,  though  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  it  was  so  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Nashville. 
•  This  disk  is  made  from  the  shell  of  Busycon,  and  is  larger  than 
the  one  given  me  by  Mr.  Cross.  Figure  5  represents  this  orna- 
ment, of  one-half  its 
diameter,  and  will  give 
a  better  idea  than 
words  of  the  design 
carved  upon  it.  Like 
the  other,  it  has  two 
holes  for  suspension. 
Prof.  Jones  has  de- 
scribed and  figured 
(p.  43,  figs.  7  and  8) 
a  shell  disk,  found  in 
a  stone  grave  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cumber- 
land, opposite  Nash- 
ville, the  carving  on 
which  is  identical  in 
its  design  with  that  on  the  one  here  figured,  the  onl^^  ditference 
being  in  the  number  of  circles  in  the  two  groups.  In  Prof.  Jones' 
specimen  the  outer  ring  contains  fourteen  circles,  and  the  inner 
nine,  while  in  our  specimen  there  are  thirteen  and  six  respec- 
tively.    The  central  spiral  figure  is  the  same  in  both.'* 

Many  of  these  carved  disks  of  shell  have  been  found  in  the 
graves  and  mounds  of  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  and,  with  the 
'.dentity  of  the  associated  potterj^  from  the  two  localities,  go  far  to 
prove  the  nnity  of  the  people,  notwithstanding  some  slight  diflfer- 
ences  in  burial  customs. 

On  the  farm  now  owned  b}'  Miss  Gertrude  Bowling,  about 
four  and  a  half  miles  southwest  from  Nashville,  were  five  burial 


Ornament  of  Shell  from  Nashville. 


*In  relation  to  this  central  flgure  Pi-of.  Jones  has  ventured,  on  p.  137  of  his  work,  a 
comparison  between  what  he  calls  the  •'  Symbolic  divisions  of  tlie  circle  by  llie  ancient 
stone  grave  race  and  mound  builders  of  Tennessee,"  and  the  "  Chinese  figure  Tae- 
heih." 
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mounds,  which,  thanks  to  the  kind  permission  of  Miss  Bowling, 
were  tliorou^^hly  explored.  Of  these,  I  personallj'-  conducted  the 
work  on  one  of  the  largest,  which  was  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter 
and  between  five  and  six  in  height.  A  second  and  part  of  a  third 
were  examined  by  Mr.  Curtiss  under  my  direction.^ 

These  five  mounds,  containing  the  graves  of  from  six  to  eight 
hundred  persons,  Avere  probably  tlie  burial  places  of  a  former 
settlement  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  all  other  traces  of  wliich  had 
long  since  been  destro^'ed  l)y  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Not  far 
from  this  locality,  as  I  was  informed,  are  the  remains  of  a  cemetery 
wdiere  the  graves  were  located  on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  a  well  known 
mineral  si)ring  is  situated  within  half  a  mile  of  the  mounds  and  a 
small  winding  creek  is  near  b}'.  The  locality  must  have  been  a 
desirable  one  for  a  permanent  village  and,  like  all  other  such  sites 
met  with  in  the  state,  was  well  chosen  for  the  natural  advantages 
offered. 

In  tlie  mound  which  I  explored,  over  two  hundred  bodies  had 
been  placed,  with  one  exception,  in  stone  graves  of  various  sizes. 
The  single  exception  of  a  body  buried  without  the  care  which  was 
used  in  all  other  burials  in  the  mound  is  of  interest,  especiall}^  as 
there  w^as  no  indication  that  an}-  article  had  been  placed  with  the 
bod}',  and  while  engaged  in  carefully  getting  out  the  skull  of  this 
skeleton,  I  could  but  feel  that  it  was  that  of  some  poor  outcast, 
who  had  not  been  considered  worthy  of  a  stone  grave.  The  skull 
of  this  individual  is  noted  in  the  table  of  measurements  on  p.  224, 
under  No.  11918,  and  belongs  to  the  ordinary  type  of  skulls  from 
the  graves. 

The  mound  itself  was  formed  by  several  irregular  layers  or  tiers 
of  stone  graves,  the  lowest  of  which  had  probably  been  placed 
irregularly  round  the  grave  first  made.  These  lower  graves  were 
formed  b^'  making  an  excavation  sutficientl}'  deep  to  support  the 
side-stones  of  the  grave,  but  not  so  as  to  cover  the  overlying  top- 
stones,  at  all  events  not  more  than  an  inch  or  two.  On  the  graves, 
offerings  of  food,  etc.,  probably  had  been  left,  wliich  would  account 
for  the  many  fragments  of  pottery,  the  several  stone  implements 
and  other  articles  found  upon  the  covering  stones,  and  by  the 
sides  of  the  graves. 

Below  several  of  the  graves,  near  the  centre  of  the  mound,  and 

'  Major  Powell  aud  his  party  explored  the  other  mouiuls. 
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as  nearly  as  could  be  determined  on  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground,  was  a  bed  of  ashes  several  inches  deep,  in  which  fragments 
of  pottery  and  a  few  bones  of  animals  were  found.  In  at  least 
two  of  the  mounds  near  this,  corresponding  beds  of  ashes  were 
noticed.  Over  this  bed  of  ashes  were  several  graves,  tlie  stones 
of  which  they  were  formed  extending  but  a  few  inches  into  the 
ashes,  thus  showing  that  these  stone  graves  were  often  formed 
above  ground.  After  these  early  graves  were  covered  by  a  few 
inches  of  soil,  a  second  tier  was  placed  above  them,  and  eventually 
this  was  followed  by  a  third  and  fourth. 

At  the  highest  point  on  the  mound,  a  few  graves  were  found, 
which,  though  nearly  destroyed  by  the  growth  and  falling  of  trees, 
probably  belong  to  the  latest,  or  fifth  tier  of  graves. 

Over  the  mound  was  a  recent  growth  of  trees,  the  largest  of 
■which  was  a  black  walnut,  standing  on  the  very  centre  with  its 
roots  reaching  down  the  sides  of  the  monnd  and  penetrating  some  of 
the  upper  graves.  This  tree  was  eight  feet  four  inches  in  circum- 
ference at  its  base,  and  seven  and  one-half  feet,  at  a  height  of 
four  feet ;  but,  as  a  section  of  the  trunk  only  showed  between 
sixty-five  and  seventy  rings  of  growth,  the  tree  is  not  of  value  in 
estimating  the  age  of  the  mound,  for  it  is  historically  known  that 
this  region  was  without  Indian  inhabitants  one  hundred  and  fift}' 
3'ears  ago,  and,  uncertain  as  we  are  as  to  the  period  when  they 
were  constructed,  it  is  certainly  safe  to  state  that  the  mounds  were 
not  made  after  that  date. 

The  mound,  formed  in  the  method  stated,  by  the  gradual  accu- 
mulation of  the  stone  graves,  was  conical  in  shape,  as  each  irregu- 
lar tier  of  graves  had  a  smaller  number  than  that  below  it.  The 
lower  graves  were  thus,  of  course,  the  oldest,  though  there  was 
little  difference  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  bones,  and  the 
contents  of  graves  side  b}^  side  in  any  of  the  layers  were  in 
entirel}'^  diff"erent  degrees  of  decay. 

It  was  noticed  that  no  method  was  followed  in  placing  the 
head  of  the  body  in  any  particular  direction,  though  in  the  lowest 
tier  the  majority  were  placed  with  the  head  towards  the  centre  of 
the  mound,  but  even  among  these  oldest  graves  one  was  occasion- 
all}'  found  at  right  angles  to  that  adjoining.  In  the  upper  layers, 
the  graves  were  placed  in  all  directions,  sometimes  one  would  be 
found  lying  lengthwise  directly-  over  a  grave  below  it,  and  others 
were  resting  crossAvise  upon  two,  three  or  even  four  graves  in  the 
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tier  below.  It  was  particular!}'  noticed  that  without  regard  to  the 
proximity  of  other  graves,  each  was  constructed  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  those  adjoining,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  side 
or  head  stones  of  atljoining  graves  wei'e  often  in  contact.  Gener- 
ally, however,  there  was  a  space  of  about  six  inches  between  the 
graves,  and  often  the  space  was  one  or  two  feet. 

The  following  transcri[)t  of  my  field  notes,  for  two  days  of  the 
six  that  I  spent  with  my  diggers  in  examining  this  mound,  will 
give  sufficient  details  to  show  the  character  and  contents  of  the 
graves  in  this  and  the  adjoining  mounds.  In  designating  the 
several  tiers,  the  lowest  is  counted  as  the  first,  and  so  on  to  the 
fifth,  or  most  recent.  The  graves  here  recorded  were  principally 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mound. 

Grave  1.     \st  tier.     Inside  measure,  6  feet  9  inches  in  length, 

1  foot  wide,  9  inches  deep.  An  adult,  body  extended,  lying  on 
back,  head  to  west.  Bones  of  the  skeleton  very  dry.  Skull  taken 
out  perfect,  but  fell  to  pieces  in  cleaning,  pieces  saved  with  all  the 
teeth.  Took  out  long  bones,  part  of  pelvis,  vertebrae,  etc.  Frag- 
ments of  a  pot,  a  broken  arrowpoint,  and  three  flint  chips  in 
grave.  Top  of  grave  covered  by  four  large  slabs  which  projected 
over  the  sides. 

Grave  2.  \st  tier.  A  child  of  four  or  five  j'ears,  bod}'  extended, 
head  to  west.  Skeleton  all  gone  except  portions  of  left  parietal 
and  occipital,  several  teeth  and  piece  of  femur.  No  article  in  the 
grave.  Length  3  feet  9  inches,  width  11  inches,  depth  9  inches. 
Side  rocks  extending  several  inches  below  the  bottom  of  inside  of 
giave.     Two  rocks  on  top. 

Grave  3.  \st  tier.  Grave  of  an  old  person,  body  extended, 
head  to  west,  6  feet  9  inches  long,  1  foot  8  inches  wide.  Skull, 
pelvis  and  long  bones  taken  out  in  good  condition.  Nothing  but 
skeleton  in  the  grave. 

Grave  4.  \st  tier.  Adult,  bodv'  extended,  head  to  west,  6  feet 
6  inches  long,  2  feet  2  inches  wide.  Took  out  skull  in  pieces, 
long  bones,  fragments  of  pottery  and  shell  of  Unio. 

Grave  5.     \st  tier.     This  grave,  though  6  feet  6  inches  long  and 

2  feet  1  inch  wide,  was  that  of  a  youth  or  a  woman  of  delicate 
frame.  With  the  exception  of  portions  of  the  long  bones,  the 
skeleton  had  nearly  decayed.     No  article  in  the  grave. 

Grave  6.     \st  tier.     3  feet  long,  2  feet  5  inches  wide.     A  young 
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child,  nil  the  bones  decayed  except  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones 
of  arms  and  legs.     No  articles  in  grave. 

The  grave  of  an  adult,  designated  as  No.  1,  was  between  the  two 
graves  of  children,  Nos.  2  and  6. 

Graves  7  and  8.  Srd  tier.  These  graves  were  close  together,  of 
same  size,  the  indications  being  that  they  wore  made  at  the  same 
time.  Each  grave  was  2  feet  b}'  1  foot  4  inches,  and  each  covered 
bj'  a  single  slab.  No.  7  contained  bones  of  an  infant  in  such 
position  as  to  show  that  the  body  had  been  extended  when  placed 
in  the  grave.  Several  of  the  bones  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
and  were  saved.  In  this  grave  found  fragments  of  pottery  and  a 
mussel  shell. 

In  No.  8,  the  bones  of  the  head  and  body  were  in  a  compact 
mass  of  12  b}'  6  inches,  and  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
buried  in  a  bundle.     In  this  grave  were  also  fragments  of  pottery. 

Grave  9.  Is;  tier.  7  feet  long.  Adult.  Long  bones,  pelvis 
and  under  jaw  saved.  A  ring  of  pottery  li  inches  in  diameter 
resting  on  under  jaw. 

Grave  10.  Ist  tier.  That  of  a  child,  3  feet  long,  1  foot  wide. 
Part  of  skull  and  the  long  bones  saved.     No  articles  in  grave. 

Grave  11.  1st  tier.  Adult,  7  feet  long.  Skull  and  long  bones 
saved.     No  sign  of  pottery  or  articles  of  an^'  kind. 

Grave  12.  2nd  tier.  Long  grave.  Skeleton  too  far  decayed 
to  save  any  portion.     No  articles  in  grave. 

Grave  13.  2nd  tier.  3  feet  8  inches  long,  14  inches  wide,  9 
deep.  A  child  about  five  years  old.  Long  bones  and  under  jaw 
saved.     No  articles  in  grave. 

Grave  14.  Srd  tier.  3  feet  long,  9  inches  wide,  7  deep.  That 
of  a  child.  Portions  of  skull  and  the  long  bones  saved.  No  arti- 
cles in  grave. 

Grave  15.  2nd  tier.  7  feet  long,  11  inches  wide,  6  inches  deep. 
Adult,  body  extended  on  back,  head  to  north.  Skull,  long  bones 
and  pelvis  saved.  The  following  articles  Avere  found  in  space  be- 
tween the  skull  and  head  stone  :  — 

Large  spear  point  and  knife  of  flint ;  several  flint  chips  ;  two 
awls  made  of  deer's  horn,  and  two  others  made  of  bone  ;  a  shell 
bead  ;  tooth  of  a  beaver,  tooth  of  a  carnivorous  animal ;  wing  bone 
of  a  bird. 

Grave  IG.  2nd  tier.  Next  west  of  15  and  of  about  the  same 
size,  head  to  north.  Long  bones  and  jaw  saved.  Fragments  of 
pottery. 
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Grave  17.  2nd  tier.  Old  person,  head  to  west.  Skull,  long 
bones,  pelvis  and  other  bones  saved.  Two  flint  chips  in  grave. 
No  signs  of  pottery. 

Grave  18.  ?>rd  tier.  Small  grave  containing  portions  of  much 
decayed  skeleton  of  a  youth.  Shell  of  Unio,  and  a  flint  chip  in 
grave. 

Grave  19.  Uli  tier.  On  the  western  side  of  the  mound  and  the 
upper  tier  at  this  place.  The  covering  stones  of  this  grave  had 
been  disturbed.  Head  to  west,  feet  towards  centre  of  mound. 
Nothing  saved. 

Grave  20.  l.si  tier.  In  part  under  Nos.  15  and  IG.  Youth  of 
about  eighteen  j-ears.  Jaw  and  arm  bones  saved.  A  slender  flint 
drill,  fragments  of  pottery  and  a  few  flint  chips  in  grave. 

Grave  21.  l.s^  tier.  About  in  centre  of  mound  and  running 
north  and  south.  6  feet  long.  Body  extended,  head  to  north. 
Skull  saved.     No  articles  in  grave. 

Grave  22.  \st  tier.  6  feet  3  inches  long.  In  same  line  with 
21,  and  the  head  stones  of  the  two  graves  in  contact.  Head  to 
south.  The  skull  and  some  of  the  long  bones  saved.  Flint  chips 
in  grave. 

Grave  23.  \st  tier.  Grave  of  a  child,  3  feet  2  inches  long,  12 
inches  wide,  5  inches  deep.  Head  to  west.  Bones  much  decayed. 
None  saved.     No  articles  in  the  grave. 

Grave  24.  \st  tier.  On  same  line  with  grave  23.  Foot  stone 
of  24  in  contact  with  head  stone  of  23.  Two  tiers  of  graves  over 
23  and  24,  the  graves  resting  on  23  and  24  lying  east  and  west, 
while  those  in  the  upper  tier  were  lying  north  and  south.  The 
position  of  this  grave  and  the  condition  of  its  contents,  mark  it 
as  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  mound,  though  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  centre.  The  grave  was  very  dry  and  the  bones  had  nearly  all 
been  reduced  to  dust.  What  remained  consisted  of  a  few  teeth,  a 
fragment  of  the  femur,  small  fragments  of  the  tibige,  and  portions 
of  the  spongy  part  of  a  few  of  the  bones.  A  pipe  made  of  pottery 
and  a  few  flint  chips,  were  found  near  the  teeth  and  had  evidently 
been  placed  near  the  head. 

From  these  notes  it  will  be  seen  that  from  comparatively  few  of 
these  old  graves  can  either  crania  or  other  bones  be  obtained,  and 
those  tliat  are  removed  require  long  and  patient  work.  It  will 
also  be  noticed  that  very  few  graves  contained  potteiy  or  other 
articles,  though  tliis  would  not  indicate  any  neglect  on  the  part  of 
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friends,  as  it  is  probable  that  many  perishable  articles  were  placed 
with  the  dead  in  the  graves,  while  the  numerous  fragments  of 
pottery,  the  stone  implements,  etc,  found  among  the  graves, 
as  already  noticed,  suggest  that  offerings  were  placed  over  the 
graves  as  well  as  within  them. 

On  the  southern  side  of  this  mound,  owing  probably  to  its 
being  always  comparatively  dry,  the  pottery  was  in  a  better  state 
of  preservation,  and  numerons  perfect  specimens  were  obtained 
from  the  graves.  In  two  instances,  one  on  the  southern,  and  the 
other  on  the  western  side  of  the  mound,  there  were  double  graves. 
That  is,  two  bodies  had  been  placed  in  a  grave  of  the  usual  length 
but  wider  than  ordinary.  In  one  of  these,  the  skeletons  were 
extended  at  full  length  and  crossed  each  other,  the  skulls  being 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  grave.  In  the  other  the  skeletons  were  side 
by  side,  but  one  of  them  was  without  the  bones  of  the  feet. 

In  several  instances  the  skeletons  in  graves  which  were  about 
two  feet  square,  were  those  of  adults,  and  showed  by  the  compact 
arrangement  and  confusion  of  the  bones,  which  were  out  of  all 
natural  connection,  that  the  bones  must  have  been  buried  after  the 
flesh  had  decayed.  Such  instances  were  probably  the  burial  of 
bones  brought  from  some  other  place. 

The  finding  of  two  distinctl3'  marked  forms  of  crania  in  this 
mound  is  interesting,  and  of  course  suggests  the  very  probable 
reception  into  the  tribe  of  persons  of  another  nation.  The  collec- 
tion of  crania  from  this  mound,  and  other  stone  graves,  seems,  to 
me,  to  show  that  while  the  ordinary'  form  of  the  crania  of  this  stone 
grave  people  was  such  as  would  bring  them  among  the  short 
headed  nations,  they  were,  by  intermixture  with  a  long  headed 
people,  often  of  the  orthocephalic  type,  though  individual  variation 
would  also  cause  many  heads  of  a  purel}'  brachycephalic  nation  to 
pass  into  the  orthocephalic.  The  piesence  of  several  dolichocepha- 
lic crania  among  the  others  that  were  collected  from  the  stone 
graves,  furnishes  data  suggesting  the  intrusion  of  that  form. 

Several  bones  collected  in  this  mound  show  the  effect  of  disease 
of  some  kind,  and  are  such  as  would  be  generall}'  called  syphilitic  ; 
but  several  pathologists  who  have  examined  them  unite  in  stating 
that  they  do  not  prove  the  existence  of  syphilis,  as  other  diseases 
than  S3'philis  might  leave  such  effects. 

The  following  sunnnary  of  the  collection  obtained  from  this 
mound,  iu  which  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  had  been 
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Jar  from  Stone-grave  Mouud,  Mi-s  Bowling's  farm.    Natural  size. 
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buried,  will  conve}'  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  tlie  graves,  and  I 
may  add  that  tlie  other  mounds  on  Miss  Bowling's  farm,  3'ielded  a 
corresponding  amount  of  material  of  the  same  character: 

Portions  of  fifty-four  different  skeletons,  including  many  long 
bones  of  arms  and  legs,  six  sets  of  pelvic  bones,  and  twenty-five 
skulls ;  twenty-four  whole  or  nearh'  perfect  vessels  of  potter}'^ 
nine  lots  of  fragments  of  pottery  from  the  graves,  fifty-nine  pieces 
of  considerable  size  picked  out  of  the  dirt  outside  of  the  graves  ; 
nine  stone  implements  from  the  graves  and  seventeen  outside  of 
them  ;  eight  lots  of  flint  chips  from  as  man}'  different  graves  ;  two 
awls  made  of  deer's  horn,  four  made  of  bone  ;  four  teeth  of  animals, 
two  of  which  were  perforated  for  suspension  ;  two  shells  of  turtles  ; 
one  wing  bone  of  a  bird  ;  one  animal  bone  ;  all  from  graves  ;  six 
spoons  made  out  of  shells  of  fresh  water  mussels  ( Unionidoe) , 
thirty  shells  of  Unionidie  and  five  lots  of  Melanin;  two  lots  of 
small  shells,  Olivella^  perforated  ;  four  small  lots  of  shell  beads,  all 
from  graves  ;  one  pipe  made  of  pottery,  from  a  grave  ;  two  rings 
made  of  stone,  found  in  one  grave,  and  one  made  of  pottery,  found 
in  another. 

The  potter}^  is  generally  v\ell  made,  though  some  vessels  are  much 
ruder  than  others.  It  is  usually'  of  a  dark  gray  color,  and  com- 
posed of  cla}'  mixed  with  finely  pounded  mussel  shells.  As  a  rule 
ver}'  little  attempt  at  ornament  was  made  on  the  vessels  from  this 
mound  and  others  adjoining,  and  only  one  of  the  peculiar  human 
shaped  vessels,  so  characteristic  of  the  pottery  of  this  class,  was 
found  in  the  mound.  This  water  vessel,  or  "idol"  as  these  vessels 
representing  the  human  form  have  been  designated,  is  of  special 
interest  from  its  very  rudeness  of  construction  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  hair,  or  head-dress  is  represented.  The  two  views  of 
this  vessel  (Figs.  6  and  7),  representing  the  front  and  profile,  of 
natural  size,  give  a  far  better  and  more  accurate  idea  than  could 
any  description.  As  will  be  noticed  in  figure  7,  the  opening  of 
the  vessel  is  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  woman  is  represented 
as  resting  on  her  knees.  This  rude  attempt  in  plastic  art  must 
not  be  considered  as  a  fair  example  of  the  artistic  capabilities  of 
this  people,  for  there  are  several  other  vessels  modelled  after  the 
human  form,  in  the  collection  from  Tennessee  now  in  the  Museum, 
and  among  them  is  not  one  so  rude  and  uncouth  as  this. 

In  direct  contrast  to  this  grotesque  figure  are  the  two  beautiful 
and  symmetrical  vessels  here  represented  (Figs.  8  and  0),  of  one- 
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Fig.  7. 


Sir^e  view  of  fluiirj  6. 
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half  their  diameter.     These  jars  are  made  -nith  care  and  skill ; 

Fis.  8. 


Jar  from  Stone-gvave  Mound,  Miss  Bowling's  farm.    5. 

their   good    proportions    and   well    made   curves   equalling,    and 
closeh-  resembling  in  outline,  some  of  the  best  of  the  early  forms 

Fig.  9. 


Jar  from  Stone-grave  Mound,  illss  Bowling's  farm.    3. 

of  the  Old  World  which  were  produced  by  the  aid  of  the  wheel, 
while  their  very  simplicity  is  perfection  of  the  art.     Smooth  and 
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well  finished,  and  standing  firm  and  steady,  the}'  are  in  every  way 
superior  to  the  usual  vessels  of  this  character  which  have  been 
taken  from  the  graves  and  mounds  of  the  southwestern  states,  as 
shown  by  the  two  following  exam[)les  of  the  ordinar}-  type  (Figs. 
10  and  11).  The  vessels  represented  b}'  figures  8,  14  and  15  were 
taken  from  graves  in  mound  2,  on  Miss  Bowling's  place  ;  all  the 
other  figures,  here  given,  repi-esent  those  found  in  graves  in  the 
mound  of  which  special'  mention  has  been  made  in  the  preceding 
pages. 

Another,  and  very  common  form  of  vessel  from  the  stone  graves, 
is  represented   by  figures  12  and    13.     These  are  comparatively 
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Vessel  from  Stone-grave  Mound,  Miss  Bowling's  farm.    i. 


well  made  cooking  pots,  furnished  with  holes,  through  which  strings 
were  probably  passed,  b}-  which  the  vessels  could  be  suspended. 

By  far  the  most  common  of  the  vessels  found  in  the  graves, 
are  cooking  pots,  of  various  sizes,  furnished  with  two  handles. 
Many  of  these  are  rudely  made  and  resemble  the  two  to}^  vessels 
which  are  shown,  of  actual  size,  in  figures  14  and  15.  Others 
are  nearly  S3'mmetrical  and  of  more  graceful  shape,  as  shown  by 
figures  16  and  17.  Still  better,  and  exhibiting  a  higher  degree  of 
workmanship,  is  the  one  represented  in  figure  18. 
Report  Peabody  Museum,  II.    21. 
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Figure  19  expresses  an  early  style  of  ornamentation,  consisting 
of  a  line  of  punctures,  which  give  relief  to  the  waved  outline  of 
the  body  of  the  vessel  where  it  joins  the  neck. 

Figure  20  illustrates  a  form  of  vessel  of  which  we  have  numerous 
examples,  showing  the  peculiar  method  of  ornamentation  by 
pinching  up  the  clay,  in  a  regular  manner,  so  as  to  form  a  series 
of  little  knobs,  in  this  case  arranged  around  the  bodj^  of  the  vessel 
just  below  the  neck. 

Other  forms  of  vessels  Avere,  also,  found  in  this  mound,  some  of 
which  were  dish  and    bowl-shaped,  like  those  figured  farther  on 


Vessel  from  Stone-grave  Mound,  Miss  Bowling's  farm. 


from  the  Lebanon  mound,  and  the  one  from  Mr.  Overton's,  repre- 
sented by  figure  2,  which  is  a  common  shape.  Among  the  frag- 
ments from  outside  the  graves,  and  particularly  in  the  ash  bed, 
were  several  of  a  thick  and  rude  character,  evidently  of  large 
cooking  pots. 

With  these  articles  of  pottery  should  be  mentioned  the  ring 
made  of  the  same  material,  which  was  found  in  contact  with  an 
under  jaw,  in  one  of  the  graves  ;  also  the  pipe,  of  Avhich  figure  21 
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is  a,  representation  of  full  size.  This  was  the  only  pipe  found  iu 
the  mound,  and  only  two  or  three  others,  all  of  this  material  and 
shape,    were    obtained 

'■  -pin-     !•> 

from  the  other  mounds 
on  Miss  Bowling's  farm. 
Among  the  article  -  of 
special  interest  found 
in  the  graves,  were 
three  rings  of  nearly 
uniform  size,  though 
made  of  different  ma- 
terials. One  of  these 
(Fig.  22)  is  made  of 
a  hard,  green    steatite 

and  is  represented  of  actual  size.  It  is  perfectly  symmetrical 
and   highly  polished,  one  and   three-quarters  inches  in  diameter 


Vessel  from  Stone-grave  Mound,  Miss  Bowling's 
farm.    k. 


Fig.  13. 
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Vessel  from  Stone-grave  Moiinrl,  Miss  Bowling's  farm.     \. 

and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  As  shown  by  the  figure,  the 
central  portion  of  the  outer  surface  is  cut  out  so  as  to  leave  a 
ridge  around  each  edge.     The  inner  surface  is  slightly  convex,  the 
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edges  being  rounded  outwards.     A  similar  ring  of  steatite  of  about 
the  same  size,  from  Pennsylvania,  has  been  figured  by  Mr.  Rau, 

Fig.  14. 


Vessel  from  Stone-grave  Mound,  Miss  Bowling's  farm.    Natural  size. 

and  a  few  others,  made  of  various  materials,  have  been  found  in 
mounds  and  on  the  surface.     The  specimen  here  figured  was  in 

Fig.  15. 
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Vessel  from  Stone-grave  Mound,  Miss  Bowling's  farm.    Natural  size. 

close  contact  with  the  under  jaw  of  the  elderly  person  buried  in  the 
grave,  and  in  the  same  grave,  near  its  centre,  was  another  ring 
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made  of  slate.  This  second  specimen  is  one-eighth  of  an  inch  less 
in  diameter  and  in  width,  than  the  one  made  of  steatite,  and 
differed  from  that 
simply  in  not  having 
the  projecting  rims, 
it  being  perfectly 
flat  and  smooth  on 
its  outer  surface. 

The  third  exam- 
ple of  these  rings  is 
made  of  well  burnt 
pottery,  and  while 
it  is  of  the  same 
external  diameter 
as  tlie  one  made  of 
steatite,  the  thick- 
ness is  slightly  less.  The  width  is  the  same  as  the  one  figured, 
and    its  outer  surface    is  flat  liivc  the   specimen   made  of  slate. 


Vessel  from  Stone-grave  Mound,  Miss  Bowling's 
farm.    h. 


Fig.  17. 


Vessel  from  Stone-grave  Mound,  Miss  Bowling's  farm.    i. 


This  pottery  ring,  like  the  one  made  of  steatite,  was  found  in  a 
grave  and  close  to  an  under  jaw. 
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From  the  fact  that  two  of  the  three  rings  were  found  in  the 
position  stated,  it  may  be  surmised  that  the}''  were  labrets,  and 
were  in  the  lips  of  tlie  individuals  when  buried.  Their  size  is  not 
as  large  as  some  labrets  that  have  been  described  as  used'  by 
Indians  of  the  northwestern  coast,  therefore  there  is  no  objection 
to  the  theory  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  rings,  although,  as 
they  were  found  in  onl}'  two  of  the  many  graves,  their  scarcity  in- 
dicates they  were  not  in  common  use.  Of  course,  these  rings 
may  have  been  for  an  entirely  different  purpose  than  I  have  sug- 
gested, and  the  contact  of  two  of  them  with  the  under  jaws  may 
be  accidental. 

Implements  made 
of  stone,  though 
often  found  on  the 
surface  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  old  ceme- 
teries of  the  Cum- 
berland Valle3^,were 
not  very  abundant 
in  these  mounds, 
and  were  seldom 
found  in  the  graves. 
Out  of  thirt3^-one 
chipped  implements 
obtained  from  the 
mounds  on  Miss 
Bowling's  farm,  ex- 
plored for  the  Mu- 
seum, only  five  were  found  in  the  graves.  The  position  of  the 
others  among  the  graves,  however,  shows  that,  like  many  of  the 
articles  of  pottery,  these  stone  implements  had  been  left  upon,  or  by 
the  sides  of  the  graves  and  hence  are  contemporaneous  with  them. 
The  chipped  implements  are  of  the  several  varieties  of  horn- 
stone  and  jasper,  of  which  the  majorit}^  of  such  articles  found  in 
the  southern  and  western  states  are  made.  The}'  are  of  various 
sizes,  patterns  and  perfection  of  finish,  such  as  are  usually  found 
together.  One  of  the  largest  of  these,  which  can  be  regarded  as 
a  knife,  scraper,  dagger,  or  spearpoint,  as  fancy  may  incline,  is 
represented  of  natural  size  (Fig.  23).  This  was  found  in  grave 
15,  with  several  other  articles,  as  already  mentioned.     Two  other 


Vessel  from  Stone-gi-.ive  Mound,  Miss  Bowling 
farm.    i. 
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large  implements  (12339)  would  be  classed  as  scrapers.     They 
are  five  inches  long  and  from  two,  to  two  and  a  half  wide. 


Vessel  from  Stoue-grave  Mound,  Miss  Bowliug's  farm.    5. 

One  of  them  is  made  from  a  piece  of  black  hornstone  which 
has  an  impure  nodule  on  one  side,  that  must  have  proved  far 
less  tractable  to  the 
worker  than  the 
rest  of  the  stone, 
and  may  indicate 
that  the  scraper  was 
used  without  a  han- 
dle of  wood,  for  the 
nodular  part  fits  well 
to  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  allows  the 
opposite  side  to  be 
freely  used  when  so 
held. 

The  other  scraper 
is  made  of  a  gray  hornstone,  and  its  highl}'  polished  edges  and 
surfaces  show  that  it  had  long  been  used,  probably,  simpl}'  as  a 
hand-stone. 


/AI3L 


Vessel  from  Stonegrave  Mound,  Miss  Bowling's 
farm.    i. 
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A  still  ruder  form  of  scraper  (11959),  of  the  same  material  as 
the  last,  was  found  between  the  graves.  This  specimen  is  three 
and  three-quarters  inches  in  length,  by  two  and  a  quarter  in  width, 
and  nearly  an  inch  in  its  greatest  thickness.  It  is  as  rudely  made 
as  many  of  the  implements  from  the  gravel  bed  at  Trenton,  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Abbott,  although  of  a  material  which  is  easily 
worked  into  delicate  forms. 

Another  specimen  (12338),  of  a  light  mottled  gray  hornstone, 
is  a  well  made  scraper  with  a  bevelled  edge,  and  its  size  is  such 
as  to  suggest  that  it  had  been  attached  to  a  handle.  It  is  two 
and   three-quarters    inches    long,  b^'  one   and   a  half  across   the 

Fig.  21. 


Pipe  of  Pottery,  Stone-grave  Mound,  Miss  Bowling's  farm.    Niitural  size. 


bevelled  portion,  tlie  scraping  edge  of  which  is  slightly  convex. 
The  opposite  end  of  the  implement  is  somewhat  pointed  and 
thinner  at  the  edges. 

From  the  scraper  last  described,  the  transition  is  easy  to  a  small 
leaf-shaped  implement  of  similar  material,  carefully  chipped  to  a 
point  and  thin  edges.  This  implement  (12340)  is  an  inch  and 
three-quarters   long,  not  exceeding   in   its  greatest  width  three- 
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quarters  of  an  inch,  flat  on  one 
surface  and  having  a  ridge  along 
the  opposite  centre.  Wiiile  it 
miglit  be  classed  as  a  leaf-shaped 
arrowpoint,  it  is  more  likely  to 
liave  been  mounted  on  a  short 
liandle  for  use  as  a  knife,  for  which 
it  is  well  adopted  by  its  shape, 
point  and  edges. 

An  implement  of  a  gray  horn- 
stone,  three  and  three-fourths 
inches  long,  one  inch  in  width  and 
one-half  an  inch  in  thickness  in 
the    centre,    is    interesting    from 

Fig.  22. 


Fig.  23. 
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Ring  of  Steatite,  Stone-grave  Moiinrl, 
Miss  Bowling's  farm.    Nat.  size.    11S77. 
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its  rather  unusual  shape,  being 
pointed  at  both  ends  and  decreas- 
ing in  thickness  in  all  directions 
from  the  centre  to  the  cutting 
edges.  This  was  found  in  the  dirt 
between  the  graves,  and  is  No. 
12339  in  the  Museum  catalogue. 
It  is,  in  shape,  like  the  implement 
figured  b}'  Prof.  Jones  (p.  138, 
fig.  75),  but  only  about  one-quarter 
of  the  size. 

Passing  to  the  spearpoints, 
knives  and  arrowpoiiits,  there  are 
several  of  interest,  a  few  of  which 
were  taken  from  the  graves. 
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Chipped  Implement,  Stone-grave 
Mound,  Miss  Bowling's  farm.    Nat.  size. 
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The  largest  of  these  is  a  well-made,  symmetrical  spearpoint 
(11958),  four  inches  long,  one  and  three-fourths  in  greatest  width, 
and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  at  its  expanded  base,  which  is 
perfectly  straight  and  flat.     The  stem  is  slightly  notched. 

Another  specimen  (12337),  as  long  as  the  one  just  described,  is 
somewhat  thicker,  but  only  one  and  one-fourth  inches  wide.  This 
has  a  narrow  stem  without  side  notches. 

Ranging  between  these  spearpoints  and  the  small  arrowlieads, 
are  ten  perfect  and  several  broken  implements  that  may  be  classed 

either  as  spearpoints,  knives,  or  ari'ow- 
poiuts.  The  largest  of  these  ( 1 1957) , 
and  the  only  one  having  an  approach 
to  barbs,  is  shown  in  figure  24,  of  ac- 
tual size.  As  will  be  seen  l\v  the  fig- 
ure this  is  not  a  S3'rametrical  imple- 
ment, and  its  shape  is  such  as  to  sug- 
gest its  use  as  a  knife,  or  daggerpoint. 
Two  specimens  (12336-7)  are  a- 
bout  half  the  size  of  the  last ;  one 
of  these  has  a  perfect  and  delicate 
point,  and  is  slightly  notched  on  the 
sides  of  the  stem.  Seven  others  are 
of  various  sizes  and  widths,  between 
two  and  one-half  and  three  inches  in 
length,  and  all  have  short,  straight,  or 
slightly  notched  stems.  One  of  these 
(12336,  a)  is  much  thinner  and  broad- 
er, in  proportion  to  its  length,  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  mounted  on  a 
Chipped  Implement  from  stone-  liandle  would  fomi  a  Cutting  instru- 
grave  Mound,  Miss  Bowling's  farm,   meut  of  no  mean  character. 

Katural  size.  /'\o    j^t  •  r  •       i 

Ot  three  specimens  from  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  that  were  probably 
arrowpoiuts,  one  (12341)  has  a  fine  point,  an  expanded  and 
slightly  convex  base,  and  a  notched  stem.  Another  (12341,  a) 
has  a  straight  stem  and  a  proportionally  longer  and  more  slender 
point.  The  third  (11890)  is  short  and  broad,  Avith  a  convex  base 
and  that  peculiarly  shaped  and  abruptly  made  point  which  gives 
the  impression  that  it  was  a  broken  specimen  repointed. 

Among  the  chipped    implements  of  flint,  was  one  that  would 
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probably  be  classed  with  the  drills,  or  perforators.    Tliis  was  found 
in  a  grave  and  is  represented,  of  natural  size,  in  figure  25. 

Stone  axes  and  celts  have  not  often  been  found  in  the  stone 
graves,  though  counnon  among  surface  collections  ;  and  but  two 
specimens  were  found  in  the  three  burial  mounds  explored  under 
my  direction,  on  Miss  Bowling's  farm.  These  are  made  of  the 
same  hard  greenstone  as  the  specimens  obtained  at  Mr.  Overton's 
place,  previously  described,  and  resemble  them  in  size,  shape  and 
finish.  The  smallest  is  one  inch  thick,  two  inches  wide  and  three 
and  one-half  long.  The  other  is  of  the  same  thickness  but  is  one- 
half  of  an  iuch  wider  and  longer.  Tlie  lower  ^.^  ^. 
half  of  these  small  axes  has  been  ground  and 
polished  on  both  sides,  forming  a  central  cutting 
edge  like  the  modern  steel  axe.  Tlie  opposite 
end  is  left  rough,  and  was  probably  inserted 
into  a  socket  of  wood  or  horn,  like  those  from 
the  Swiss  Lakes,  some  of  wliich  correspond  very 
closely  to  the  specimens  from  Tennessee,  in  ma- 
terial, shape  and  finish.  Both  of  these  speci- 
mens were  found  in  one  grave  in  the  third 
mound. 

In  connection  with  these  polished  implements 
of  stone,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  a  fragment  of 
fine  grained  sandstone  (12344),  seven  inches 
long,  four  wide  and  two  thick,  which  I  found 
between  the  graves,  in  the  burial  mound  here 
particularly  referred  to.  Tiiis  fragment  is  evi- 
dently a  portion  of  a  sharpening  and  polishing 
stone  that  had  been  long  in  use.  Its  opposite 
surfaces  were  concave  and  were  worn  so  deep  by 
long  use  that  they  had  nearly  come  together  and 
to  this  fact  the  breakage  of  the  stone  at  this  par- 
ticular point  was  due.  On  the  sides  and  in  the 
large  concavit}^  of  one  surface,  are  small  grooves 
and  several  deeply  cut  lines,  formed  b}^  rubbing  implements  of 
different  kinds  on  the  stone.  As  will  be  inferred,  tiiis  is  a  very 
interesting  specimen,  illustrating  the  method  of  polishing  stone 
implements,  and  with  the  three  rings,  probably  as  important  as 
an^'  obtained  from  this  mound. 
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Chipped  Imple- 
ment li(im    Stone- 
grave  Mound, 
Miss  Bowling's 
farm.    Nat.  size. 
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A  water-worn  stone  (1234:5),  six  inches  long,  of  oval  form, 
was  fonnd  in  tlie  second  monnd,  and  is  of  interest  as  fnrnishing 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  use  of  natural  forms  for  the  various 
purposes  to  which  they  may  have  been  adapted.  The  stone  in 
question  is  highly  polished  on  one  portion  of  its  surface,  and  by 
holding  it  in  the  hand  in  the  easiest  manner,  its  adaptation  for 
various  rubbing  purposes,  which  wouUl  cause  tlie  polishing  of  the 
particular  portion  showing  use,  is  readily  perceived. 

Among  the  ai'ticles  found  between  the  graves  in  the  mound  was 
the  half  of  one  of  the  thin,  flat  stones  with  two  holes,  which  are 
general]}'  classed  as  personal  ornaments. 

In  mound  2,  three  discoidal,  or  "chungke"  stones  were  found. 
One  of  these  is  made  of  white  quartz,  highly  polished,  and  is  tliree 
inches  in  diameter.  Anotlier,  about  half  an  inch  greater  in  diam- 
eter, is  made  of  a  compact  gra}^  sandstone,  and  shows  signs  of 
rough  usage  on  its  fractured  edge.  Tiie  third  is  three  inches  in 
diameter,  one  and  one  half  thick,  and  is  biconcave.  The  material 
is  rather  coarse,  hard  sandstone. 

Near  the  ash  bed,  which  I  have  alread}'  mentioned  as  iiaving 
been  found  under  the  lower  tier  of  graves,  north  of  the  centre  of 
the  mound,  was  found  a  fragment  of -talcose  slate  (11961),  that 
probably  once  formed  a  portion  of  a  cooking  utensil  of  some  kind, 
perhaps  a  large  vessel,  or  possibly  a  baking  stone  like  those  found 
in  the  shellheaps  of  California.  It  is  a  well- worked  piece  of 
stone  of  nearly  an  equal  thickness  of  about  an  inch,  and  slightly 
smoother  on  one  surface,  which  is  a  little  convex,  than  on  the 
other.  Near  one  edge  there  is  a  hole  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  A  careful  search  was  made  for  other  portions  of  this 
utensil,  but  only  this  was  found  and  its  weathered  edges  show  it 
to  have  been  a  fragment  when  left  near  the  ancient  fireplace. 

A  small  mass  of  burnt  cla}-  (1234C)  containing  the  impression 
of  several  reeds  which  had  been  placed  parallel  to  eacli  other,  was 
also  found  in  the  bed  of  ashes. 

Implements  made  of  bones  of  animals  have  been  found  among 
the  remains  of  prehistoric  races  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  graves,  mounds  and  shellheaps  of  America  have  furnished 
many  examples  of  the  typical  forms.  Pointed  implements  made 
from  the  leg  bones  of  animals,  particular!}'  of  the  metatarsal 
bones  of  various  species  of  deer,  are  the  most  common  forms, 
and  specimens  from   the  mounds  and  stone  graves  of  Tennessee 
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are  identical  in  sLiape  and  finish  witli  those  from  the  Swiss  Lake 

dwellings. 

One  of  these  large  implements  (11904),  here  shown  (Fig.  26), 
of  one-half  its  diameter,    w^as    fonnd 
Fig-.  2G.  in  one  of  the  graves  in  tlie  first  monnd         ^'S-  27. 

explored  on  Miss  Bowling's  ftxrm. 

Otlier  implements  for  like  nse  were 
made  from  the  antlers  of  deer,  and 
two  such  (11895)  were  found  in  grave 
15,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  con- 
tained numerous  articles.  Another 
similar  and  pointed  tool  (11901), 
made  from  the  leg  bone  of  a  large 
bird,  was  found  in  another  of  the 
graves  in  the  same  mound. 

Splinters  of  bone  were  also  util- 
ized as  awls  and  needles.  Two  such 
(11024),  six  and  seven  inclies  in 
length,  and  looking  like  knitting 
needles,  were  found  in  grave  25. 
These  were  probably  made  from 
pieces  cut  from  the  metatarsus  of  a 
deer  and  then  polished  and  pointed. 
The  smaller  of  these  has  a  slight 
groove  cut  around  tlje  large  end,  as 
if  for  fastening  a  thread.  The  other, 
which  is  shown  in  figure  27,  of  one- 
half  its  length,  is  smooth  and  highly       ,     , 

=5      '  o     J         Implement 

polished  over  its  whole  surface.  of  Bone,  stone- 

'  Among  the  articles  found  in  grave    g'/'»ve  Mound, 

'^  '^  Miss  Bowling's 

15  were  six  small  splinters  of  bone,  farm.  j. 
which  have  been  carefully  pointed  at 
one  end,  and,  in  those  that  are  perfect,  the  op- 
posite end  is  notched  as  shown  in  figure  28, 
representing  a  perfect  specimen  of  its  actual  size. 
These  small  bones  were  found  close  to  the  skull,  and  I  believe 
them  to  have  formed  part  of  a  hair  comb,  from  this  fact  and  from 
their  close  resemblance  to  the  teeth  of  combs  found  in  the  graves 
in  Peru,  and  their  still  greater  resemblance  to  the  wooden  teeth  in 
the  hair  comb  once  belonging  to  the  famous  Modoc,  Capt.  Jack, 
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Implement 
of  Bone,  Stone- 
grave  Mound, 
Miss  Bowling's 
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and  now  in  the  Museum.  This  view  was  further  substantiated  by 
the  discovery,  afterwards,  in  a  grave  at  Lebanon,  of  several  simi- 
lar pieces  of  bone,  also  l)y  the  side  of  a  skull. 

Several  other  bones  were  found  in  the  graves  of  mound  1,  but 
with  the  exception  of  two  wing  bones  of  a  large  bird  (11897), 
which  may  have  been  whistles,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that 
they  were  intended  for  special  pur[)oses. 

Several  teeth  were  also  found,  among  them  one  of  a  large  rodent, 
and  two  canines,  probably  of  a  young  bear  (11917),  which  were 
perforated,  and  as  thev  were  found  with  a  number 
of  beads  made  of  shell,  near  the 
neck  of  the  skeleton,  it  is  very 
likely  that  they  formed  part  of  a 
necklace.  One  of  these  teeth  is 
figured  (Fig.  29).  Several  shells 
of  turtles  {Cistiido)  were  found  in 
the  graves,  and  though  they  do  not 
show  any  signs  of  particular  use, 
they  may  have  been  rattles,  simi- 
lar to  those  known  to  have  been 
used  by  some  of  the  Southern 
tribes  and  still  common  among  the 
Indians. 

Of  articles  made  of  shells  sever- 
al forms  occurred  in  the  graves 
in  this  mound,  the  most  couimon 
being  the  spoons  made  of  the 
valves  of  Unio.  These  spoons,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  illustration  (Fig.  30),  were  verj'  convenient 
and  useful  domestic  articles.  Many  of  them  were  found  in  the 
graves  and  generally  in  such  vessels  as  food  would  naturally  be 
placed  in,  but  owing  to  the  decay  of  the  thin  shell,  few  could  be 
handled  without  crumbling  into  chalky  particles.  Six  Avere,  how- 
ever, saved  from  the  graves  in  mound  1,  and  several  others  were 
collected  afterwards  in  different  localities.  All  of  those  from  the 
graves  in  the  mound  were  made  from  the  right- valves  of  the 
mussels,  and  indicate  righthandedness,  as  the  rule,  with  this  peo- 
ple.^    They  were  made  by  cutting  away  the  thick  portion  of  the 

6  I  have  since  examined  over  thirty  of  these  shell  spoons  now  in  the  Museum,  and 
all  are  made  from  tlie  riglit  valves  of  Unionklce,  and  so  shaped  as  to  be  most  conven- 
iently used  with  the  right  hand. 


Pointed  Bone, 

Stone-grave 

Mound, 

Miss  Bowling's 

larra. 

Natural  size. 


Tooth  of  a  Bear, 
Stone-grave 
Mound,  Miss 

Bowling's  farm. 
Natural  size. 
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shell  along  the  hinge,  and  also  the  thin  portion  of  the  lip.  The 
shell  was  then  further  cut  away  on  its  upper  part,  leaviug  the 
projecting  handle  as  shown  in  the  figure,  wdiich,  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  spoon  was  placed  by  the  artist,  does  not  con- 
vey as  good  an  idea  of  the  thing  itself  as  would  be  the  case 
if  the  drawing  had  been  reversed,  and  the  handle  part  of  the 
spoon  placed  in  the  right  lower  corner.  This  would  bring  the 
valve  of  the  shell  in  its  natural  position  and  also  show  the  spoon 
in  its  most  convenient  position  for   use   in  the  right  hand.     In 

Fig.  30. 


Spoon  made  from  Shell  of  Unio,  Stone-grave  Mound.    Natural  size. 


some  specimens  the  handle  is  not  rounded  and  smoothly  cut,  as 
in  the  one  figured,  but  is  deeply  notched  on  its  outer  edge  as  if 
for  ornament. 

Many  natural  valves  of  several  species  of  Unionidm  were  found 
in  the  graves,  sometimes  in  the  same  grave  with  one  or  more 
spoons.  Several  other  shells  in  natural  condition  were,  also, 
foun  1  in  the  graves.  The  most  numerous  of  these  were  two  spe- 
cies of  3fela7iia,  and  one  or  two  other  species  of  fluviatile  shells 
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common  in  the  State,  and,  of  conrse,  the}'  must  haA'e  been  pur- 
posely deposited  within  the  graves,  while  several  specimens  of 
Helix  were  undoubtedly  living  intruders. 

In  one  grave,  near  the  head,  were  several  hundred  specimens 
(11934)  of  the  little  OUvella,  identified  by  Prof.  Hamlin  of  the 
Zoological  Museum  as  0.  mutica  Say,  of  the  Southern  Atlantic 
coast.  Ever}^  one  of  these  little  shells,  which  are  not  much  over 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  has  the  apex  ground  off,  thus  mak- 
ing a  hole  through  the  shell  bv  which  it  could  be  strung,  the  whole 
lot  in  question  probably'  having  once  formed  a  necklace,  or  head 
ornament  of  great  value  to  its  owner.  The  occurrence  of  this  and 
other  marine  shells  is  another  indication  of  intertribal  intercourse, 
or  of  extensive  wanderings  on  the  part  of  this  ancient  people. 

In  three  other  graves  in  this  mound,  beads  made  from  marine 
shells  were  found.  Tliese  beads  were  the  same  as  those  obtained 
from  the  mounds  throughout  the  country,  and  have  been  cut  prin- 
cipally from  lai'ge  marine  shells,  such  as  Strombus,  Basycon^  etc. 
Similar  beads  are  figured  in  the  last  Report,  p.  85,  fig.  1.  Many 
of  the  beads  in  this  rnonnd  were  very  ranch  decayed.  Those  that 
were  collected  are  of  three  forms. 

In  the  grave  in  which  the  perforated  bear's  teeth  were  found 
was  one  large,  oval,  and  symmetrical  bead,  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long  by  one-half  an  inch  in  diameter.  About  one  hundred  other 
smaller,  well  finished  beads,  with  a  diameter  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  and  a  length  of  about  two-thirds  the  diameter,  formed 
the  rest  of  what  I  believe  was  a  necklace,  which  we  could  probabl}^ 
reconstruct  by  placing  the  large  bead  and  the  two  bear's  teeth  in 
the  centre  with  the  small  rounded  beads  on  each  side. 

9n  another  grave  in  which  were  several  common  fresh-water 
shells,  Avere  also  a  number  of  beads  very  much  decayed,  but  about 
twenty  were  saved.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  a  small  rounded  form 
about  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  and  a  flat  bead  having  a  thickness 
of  not  over  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and  a  diameter  of  about  one-half 
an  inch.  In  another  grave  was  found  a  single  bead  like  the  last 
described. 

In  closing  this  account  of  the  contents  of  the  mound,  I  must 
reiterate  that  not  a  single  article  was  found  indicating  contact 
with  any  other  people  than  different  tribes  belonging  to  their 
own  race,  and  the  same  applies  to  all  the  other  mounds  of  this 
important  group  on  Miss  Bowling's  farm. 
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Having  a  desire  to  make  an  examination  of  one  of  tlie  large 
mounds,  of  which  there  are  many  still  remaining  in  the  Cmnber- 
land  valley,  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Matthews 
to  explore  one  on  land  belonging  to  the  family'  of  Mrs.  Matthews 
and  known,  from  the  name  of  the  famil}',  as  the  Love  Mound. 

Tliis  large  mound  is  23  feet  high,  and,  as  near  as  the  measure- 
ments could  be  made,  owing  to  the  washing  of  the  banks,  155  feet 
in  diameter  in  a  nortli-south  line,  and  147  feet  in  an  east-west 
direction.  It  is  located  near  tlie  East  Fork  of  White  Creek, 
which  flow^s  in  a  southwestern  direction  to  the  Cumberland,  enter- 
ing that  river  about  six  miles  distant  in  an  air  line. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mound,  on  the  north,  west  and 
south,  are  large  artificial  depressions,  showing  where  the  earth 
forming  the  mound  was  obtained.  The  excavations  on  the  north 
and  south  have  left  a  slight  ridge,  about  a  hundred  feet  in  width 
and  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  to  the  eastward  of  the  mound. 
About  two  hundred  feet  to  tlie  north  of  the  end  of  this  ridge  is  a 
small  mound  nearly  obliterated  by  cultivation,  and  about  three 
times  the  distance  to  the  soutiieast  is  an  outcrop  of  limestone. 
Along  this  ridge,  and  towards  the  limestone  ledge,  are  traces  of 
many  stone  graves  of  the  same  character  as  those  already  described. 
These  graves  had  nearly  all  been  destroyed  b}'  continued  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  and  I  found  but  one  tliat  had  not  been  disturbed. 
This  grave  was  6  feet  long,  22  inches  wide  and  18  inches  deep. 
The  bod}'  had  been  placed  in  the  grave  with  the  head  to  the  west. 
The  skeleton  was  so  far  decayed  that  only  a  few  of  the  bones  could 
be  saved,  and  the  only  article  found  in  the  grave  was  a  portion  of 
an  ear  ornament  in  contact  witli  the  side  of  the  skull.  This  ear- 
drop was  made  of  a  piece  of  wood  covered  with  a  tliin  layer  of 
copper. 

An  excavation  was  made  in  the  centre  of  the  small  mound,  but 
nothing  was  discovered  except  the  indications  of  a  fire  a  few  feet 
from  what  is  now  the  surface  of  the  mound. 

Tlie  large  mound  was  a  land  mark  at  the  settlement  of  the 
place,  in  1795,  by  Joseph  Love,  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Mat- 
thews, and  its  summit  has  been  used  as  a  family  cemeter}',  which 
somewhat  interfered  with  the  work  of  exploration. 

In  1795  Mr.  Love,  as  reliable  family  tradition  states,  "found  a 
heavy  growth  of  timber  on  the  mound,  and  decayed  stumps  of  red 
oak  trees  that  were  over  two  feet  in  diameter."  Twent^'-five  j-ears 
Kkpokt  Pkabody  Museum,  II.    22. 
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ago  the  mound  was  cleared  of  timber  with  the  A'iew  of  cultivating 
the  sides,  but  as  they  were  found  to  be  too  steep,  it  was  again  left 
to  nature.  Tiie  trees  which  cover  tlje  mound  at  present  are,  there- 
fore, less  than  twenty-five  3'ears  of  age. 

Four  days,  with  six  to  eight  men  each  day,  were  given  to  the 
exploration  of  this  monnd,  in  the  following  manner.  A  trench,  4 
feet  wide  and  44  feet  in  length,  was  cut  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  mound  in  its  central  portion,  and  running  east  and  west.  This 
trench  was  dug  to  the  dei)th  of  10  feet.  Two  other  trenches,  15 
feet  apart,  of  the  same  width  as  the  first,  were  then  started  from 
the  first  trench.  The  westernmost  of  these  was  carried  11  feet 
directly  north,  so  as  to  reach  as  near  the  centre  of  the  mound  as 
possible,  without  disturbing  the  several  graves  on  the  summit. 
The  other  trench  was  carried  16  feet  in  a  nortliwesterl}'  direction, 
the  two  trenches  terminating  between  10  and  11  feet  apart.  These 
two  trenches  were  dug  to  a  depth  of  23  feet,  when  the  original 
black  soil  was  reached,  upon  which  the  mound  was  erected.  At 
the  bottom  and  ends  of  these  trenches,  tunnels  were  started  so  as 
to  reach  the  centre  of  the  monnd.  Eight  feet  in  length  was  thus 
added  to  the  trenches,  and  from  tliese  tunnels  auger  borings,  three 
feet  in  length,  were  made  in  all  directions  without  meeting  with 
the  slightest  indication  of  a  central  chamber  or  relic  of  any  kind. 
As  it  seemed  useless  to  continue  the  exploration,  the  trenches 
were  filled  and  the  mound  restored  to  its  former  shape. 

The  earth  of  which  this  mound  was  composed  had  been  brought 
in  small  quantities,  probably  in  baskets,  and  the  outline  of  each 
little  load  could  be  distinctly  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  trenches. 
This  earth  had,  through  tlie  long  period  of  time  that  must  have 
elapsed  since  the  mound  was  erected,  become  dry  and  compact 
and  nearly  as  hard  as  sandstone.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to 
loosen  it  by  the  pick  and  much  was  thrown  from  the  trenches  in 
lumps  by  the  workmen.  The  fineness  of  the  material,  and  its 
freedom  from  stones  and  pebbles,  Avere  noticed  by  all  at  work, 
and  it  appeared  as  if  the  earth  had  been  carefull^^  sifted  before  it 
was  placed  on  the  mound.  In  tlie  nearly  five  hundred  cubic  yards 
of  earth  removed  from  the  trenches,  only  the  following  extraneous 
things  were  found.  In  the  long  trench,  at  the  depth  of  3  and  5 
feet,  two  small  fragments  of  cannel  coal,  and  at  the  depth  of  5  and 
6  feet,  two  small  i)ieces  of  greatly  decomposed  limestone.  In  the 
two  trenches  diverging  from  the  one  first  made,  and  at  depths  of  3, 
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5  and  8  feet,  four  small  pieces  of  limestone  and  a  fragment  of  flint 
were  found.  At  14  feet  a  piece  of  the  shell  of  a  Unio  was  discov- 
ered, while  three  or  four  flint  chips  and  as  many  minute  pieces  of 
sand  and  limestone  were  thrown  out  at  various  depths.  In  the 
trenches  near  the  centre,  at  a  depth  of  13  feet,  were  found  three 
slabs  of  decomposed  limestone  eacli  of  about  12  X  18  inches,  and 
1  inch  in  tliickness.  The  position  in  which  these  stones  were  found 
was  such  as  to  indicate  that  they  were  part  of  a  circle  of  stones 
around  the  centre  of  the  mound  when  it  had  readied  the  height  of 
10  feet.  Tlie  decayed  condition  of  these  slabs  of  limestone  and 
the  formation,  on  the  under  side  of  each,  of  a  tiiick  scale  of  red 
oxide  of  iron,  are  indications  of  the  great  age  of  the  mound  itself. 

Tlie  results  of  the  exploration  of  this  mound  lead  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  was  erected  for  some  other  purpose  than  as  a 
monument  over  tlie  remains  of  the  dead,  and,  as  the  remains  of 
numerous  graves  near  it  indicate  a  settlement  at  this  place,  it  is 
veiy  liivcly  that  it  was  devoted  to  some  other  important  purpose 
of  the  people  of  the  town. 

Tlie  most  important  of  my  explorations  were  those  within  the 
Earthwork  near  Lebanon,  in  Wilson  Co.,  and  about  sixty  miles 
east  from  Nashville.  At  this  place  on  the  farm  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Crockett,  included  in  the  estate  of  the  Lindsle}'  family,  who  were 
early  settlers  in  the  county,  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  settle- 
ment of  the  Moundbuilders  of  Tennessee.  Accepting  the  kind 
invitation  of  Mrs.  N.  Lawrence  Lindsley,  Principal  of  the  Green- 
wood Seminary,  I  was  enabled  by  her  cooperation  and  the  assis- 
tance of  Mrs.  Henry  Lindsley,  Dr.  Crockett,  and  tvvent^^-five 
workmen,  to  make,  in  a  wreck's  time,  a  comparatively  thorough  ex- 
ploration of  these  remains,  for  an  accurate  surve}^  of  which,  repro- 
duced on  the  accompanying  map,  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  J.  H. 
Buchanan  of  Lebanon. 

As  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  map.  Spring  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  Cumberland,  makes  at  this  place  a  bend  to  the 
eastward,  where  there  is  a  lime^stone  bluff.  In  this  bend,  near  its 
nai'rowest  part,  is  located  an  earthwork  enclosing  an  area  of  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  acres,  and  having  its  greatest  length,  of 
about  DOO  feet,  in  a  north-south  direction,  and  a  width  from  east 
to  west  of  about  650  feet.  At  nearl}'  regular  distances  along  this 
eml)ankment,  on  the  inside,  are  slight  elevations  at  the  angles  of 
the  earthwork.     These  are  now  18  inclies  higher  than  the  embank- 
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ment  between  the  angles,  and  slope  unifornil}'  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch,  which  was  originally,  probabi}-,  between  3  and  4  feet  in 
depth.  Between  the  angles,  the  top  of  the  inner  wall  is  now  not 
much  over  a  foot  above  the  general  level,  and  the  slope  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ditch  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  level  bench  nearly 
3  feet  in  width.  The  outside  slope  of  the  ditch,  thronghout,  is 
uniforiu  from  top  to  bottom,  and  along  its  outer  edge  is  a  crest 
about  G  inches  high.  The  sections  at  the  bottom  of  the  map 
illustrate  this  structure  ;  a,  the  outer,  and  b,  the  inner  side  of  the 
ditch.  At  the  eastern  and  southern  portions  of  the  enclosure  are 
three  causewa3-s  or  openings  through  the  embankment.  Near  the 
northwestern  end,  between  the  embankment  and  the  creek,  is  a 
low  mound,  the  existence  of  which  I  was  not  aware  of  until  the 
survey  was  made  by  Prof.  Buchanan,  after  the  rank  vegetation, 
which  covered  everything  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  frosts.  At  this  portion  of  the  enclosure  and  to  the 
southeast,  the  land  is  very  low  and  in  the  time  of  spring  floods 
must  be  washed  by  the  overflow  from  the  creek.  To  the  westward 
the  land  rises,  and  at  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  enclosure 
there  is  a  rocky  portion  20  to  25  feet  higher  than  along  the 
eastern  embankment.  Still  further  to  the  southwest,  near  the 
creek,  the  land  is  30  feet  higher  than  at  the  point  near  the  creek 
on  the  northern  side.  On  this  southern  bluft'are  six  mounds,  only 
a  few  feet  in  height,  situated  as  shown  on  the  map.  Two  of  these 
mounds  I  caused  to  be  trenched,  and  found  that  the}^  were  con- 
structed of  earth  and  stones  which  had  subsequently  been  heated 
and  burned  by  long  continued  fires,  and  there  was  no  indication 
of  their  having  been  used  for  au}^  other  purpose.  In  the  ditch, 
on  the  western  side,  is  a  large  elm  tree  4  feet  2  inches  in  diameter. 
On  the  summit  of  the  large  mound  within  the  enclosure  were 
several  large  trees,  among  them  a  poplar  2|-  feet  in  diameter  and 
a  Hackberry  2  feet  in  diameter. 

Manj^  other  trees  of  considerable  size  were  growing  within  the 
enclosure  and  several  large  trees  had  fallen  and  gone  to  deca3\ 
While  this  tree  growth  does  not,  in  all  probability,  give  any  ap- 
proximation to  the  period  when  this  ancient  town  was  deserted,  it 
at  least  points  to  a  time  before  the  intrusion  of  our  own  race, 
and  everything  Ibund  within  the  enclosure  was  confirmatory  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  place.  To  the  east  of  the  embankment  there  is  a 
depression  following  the  curve  of  the  wall  on  that  side,  indicated 
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on  the  map  by  parnllel  dotted  lines,  wliieh  looks  like  a  former 
channel  of  the  creek  ;  and  it  is  ver}^  likely-  that  wlien  tlie  earth- 
work was  made,  the  creek  flowed  near  the  eastern  wall,  and  has 
since  cut  its  way  four  or  five  hundred  feet  farther  to  the  eastward. 
The  geological  structure,  contoui-  of  the  land  and  direction  of  the 
natural  flow  of  the  creek,  are  all  favorable  to  such  a  change  in  the 
course  of  centuries. 

The  first  object  of  attention  within  the  enclosure  is  the  large 
mound  marked  A  on  the  map,  and  also  shown  in  section  at  the 
bottom.  This  mound,  as  shown  by  the  section  (the  shaded  part 
in  which  represents  the  portion  excavated),  has  steep  sides  and  a 
flat  top.  Its  dimensions  are  138  feet  b}^  120  at  its  base,  and  95 
by  75  feet  on  its  summit,  with  a  height  of  15  feet.  A  trench  was 
cut  from  the  base  of  the  eastern  side  and  carried  to  the  centre  ; 
beginning  with  a  Avidth  of  4  feet  and  gradually  widening  to  14. 
After  tlie  centre  was  reached  that  portion  was  deepened  to  18  feet 
from  tlie  summit,  thus  digging  down  3  feet  in  the  original  soil, 
consisting  of  yellow  gravel  and  clay,  which  was  found  to  have 
been  previously  undisturbed.  The  earth  of  which  the  mound  was 
composed  was  very  liard,  dry  and  compact,  and  necessitated  the 
use  of  the  pick.  The  construction  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Love  Mound.  At  a  depth  of  between  3  and  4  feet  from  the 
surface,  near  the  centre,  were  found  three  slabs  of  stone,  each 
about  12  X  IG  inches,  a  stone  chip,  piece  of  mica,  fragment  of 
potter}',  and  a  discoidal  piece  of  sandstone  (Fig.  31),  with  several 
grooves  upon  its  surface,  indicating  that  it  had  been  used  as  a 
sharpening  stone.  At  a  depth  of  between  7  and  8  feet  was  an  ash 
bed  tliat  had  evidently  extended  over  the  surface  of  the  mound 
when  at  the  height  of  7  feet.  In  this  bed  of  ashes  were  frag- 
ments of  burnt  bones,  stones,  and  pottery ;  a  discoidal  stone, 
an  arrowhead,  flint  chip,  portion  of  a  shell  of  a  Uaio,  several 
burnt  corn  cobs,  a  piece  of  charred  matting,  charcoal,  etc.  Under 
the  ashes  the  earth  was  burnt  to  a  depth  of  a  few  inches,  showing 
that  the  ashes  were  the  remains  of  a  fire  on  tlie  spot  and  not  material 
brought  to  the  mound.  At  the  depth  of  13  feet,  a  piece  of  cedar,  a 
few  inches  in  diameter  and  much  decayed,  was  found  standing  up- 
right, with  its  base  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  upon  wliich  the 
mound  had  been  erected.  Between  14  and  15  feet,  and  thus  on,  or 
close  to  the  original  soil,  was  another  extensive  bed  of  ashes,  in 
which  a  few  burnt  bones  of  deer  and  pieces  of  charcoal  were  found. 
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The  examination,  therefore,  showed  that  this  was  not  a  burial 
mound  and  the  two  fires  that  had  been  made,  with  the  relics  found 
in  the  ashes,  lead  to  the  supposition  tliat  it  was  erected  in  co)inec- 
tion  with  some  peculiar  rites  celebrated  at  two  periods  during  its 
construction.  Tlie  phice  may  have  been  the  site  of  an  important 
building.  It  is  very  likely  that  one  stood  upon  the  summit  of 
the  mound  and  that  all  traces  of  it  have  been  washed  away  after 
the  deca}'  of  the  structure,  as  would  be  expected  upon  such  an 
exposed  position. 

To  the  southeast  of  the  large  mound,  was  one,  marked  C  on  the 
map,  which  was  nearly  3  feet  in  height  and  47  in  extreme  diameter, 
having  a  slight  central  depression  2G  feet  in  diameter.  On  remov- 
ing the  earth,  this  mound  was  found  to  contain  sixty  stone  graves, 

arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
Fig.  31.  hollow   square   about    the 

outer  portion  of  the  mound, 
in  two  or  three  irregular 
rows  and  in  three  tiers. 
The  graves  were  carefully 
made  with  large  flat  stones, 
in  the  same  manner  as 
those  I  have  already  de- 
scribed, and  were  all  of 
large  size.  The  examina- 
tion showed  that,  with  the 
exception  of  one  child  bur- 
ied in  the  same  grave  with 
an  adult,  all  the  bodies 
were  adults  and  had  been 
placed  at  full  length  in  the 
graves.  The  grave  con- 
taining  the  bones  of  the  child  with  those  of  an  adult  person,  was 
in  the  lowest  tier  and  among  the  first  made.  In  this  grave  was 
found  a  large  dish  made  of  pottery  like  the  one  represented  in 
figure  34,  and  in  this  dish  was  the  bowl  (Fig.  32),  reproduced  of 
one-half  its  diameter.  A  small  discoidal  stone  (Fig.  33)  was  also 
found  in  this  grave  and  is  shown  of  natural  size.  Near  this  grave, 
on  the  inner  side,  were  found  the  remains  of  a  bod}'^  that  had  not 
been  enclosed  in  stone,  and  this  was  the  only  instance  of  the 
kind  in  the  mound.     The  skull   belonoino-   to  this    skeleton  was 


Sharpening  Stone  from  Large  Mound  within 
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saved  (12003).  In  the  lowest  tier  of  gi'aves  was  one  that  con- 
tained the  remains  of  two  skeletons,  the  skulls  of  which  were 
saved  (12014,  15).  The  onl}-  article  found  in  this  grave  was  a 
dish  similar  to  No.  12009,  which  is  figured. 

In  another  of  the  graves  of  tliis  lowest  tier,  in  which  the  skeleton 
was  much  deca3ed,  the  following  articles  were  found.  A  jar 
(12008)  at  the  feet  of  tlie  skeleton;  near  it  the  dish  (12009)  of 
which  figure  34  is  a  representation,  retluced  to  one-half  its  diam- 
eter. With  the  bones  of  the  hand  was  a  pipe  (12011)  made  of 
sandstone,  which  is  shown  of  full  size  by  figure  35.  In  the  dish 
was  a  large  bone  of  a  deer's  leg  (12010),  which  had  been  cut  and 
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broken,  and  near  the  dish  was  a  small  mass  of  graphite  (12012), 
a  pebble  and  a  flint  chip  (12013). 

In  another  of  the  graves  of  this  lowest  tier,  were  found  the  fol- 
lowing articles.  An  ornament  of  very  thin  copper  (12021)  which 
was  originally  circular  and  with  a  corrugated  surface.  Only  frag- 
ments of  tills  could  be  preserved,  and  its  full  size  could  not  be 
determined,  though  it  was  probably  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter.  An 
earthen  pot  (12025),  a  dish  (12024),  and  the  skull  (12022)  were 
also  secured.  The  remainder  of  these  oldest  graves  in  the  mound 
yielded  only  fiagments  of  pottery.  As  the  earth  of  the  mound 
was  very  damp,  t^e  pottery  was  soft  and  the  bones  were  much  de- 
cayed, so   that    great   difficulty  was    experienced    iu    taking   the 
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articles  out,  and  it  was  necessary  to  liave  the  potter}^  carefull^^ 
dried  before  it  could  be  handled. 

Several  of  the  skeletons  showed  the  effects  of  inflamniator}'  dis- 
eases, and  a  number  of  specimens  of  pathological  interest  were  ob- 
tained. 

In  the  middle  and  upper  tiers  several  graves  were  found  con- 
taining relics.  In  one  were  portions  of  an  ornament,  circular  in 
shape  and  about  5  inches  in  diameter,  made  of  two  sheets  of 
copper  closely  united  (12023),  similar  to  that  found  in  one  of  the 

oldest  graves,  and  like  that,  also 
resting  on  the  breast  bone,  which, 
with  the  ribs,  had  been  discolored 
and  preserved  by  its  contact.  In 
this  grave  were  also  three  deli- 
cnte  and  well-made  arrowheads 
(12020)  and  an  earthen  pot  (12019, 
Fig.  3G). 

In  another  grave  were  found 
three  articles  of  pottery,  viz. :  a 
vessel  with  handles  (12034),  a 
large  dish  (12035),  and  the  water 
jar  (12033)  of  a  pattern  similar 
to  others  found,  and  represented 
by  figure  37. 

A  similar  jar  of  slightl}'  diflJerent  shape  (Fig.  38),  having  the 
surface  divided  into  portions  as  if  designed  after  a  gourd,  was 
found  at  the  feet  of  a  skeleton. 

Figure  39  represents  a  potsherd  (12005)  taken  from  one  of  the 
graves.  This  is  probably  a  portion  of  a  small  bowl,  and  is  an  at- 
tempt, it  seems  to  me,  at  a  reproduction  of  the  head  of  a  l)at,  the 
features  of  which  are  more  apparent  in  the  fragment  than  in  the 
figure. 

Pieces  of  mica  (12038)  were  also  found  in  one  of  the  graves, 
and  in  another  was  a  pipe  (12010)  carved  frorA  a  dark  slate  (Fig. 
40),  which  is  of  interest  from  its  resemblance  in  form  to  pipes  of 
recent  manufacture. 

In  the  earth  between  the  graves,  numerous  fragments  of  potterj'- 
and  a  few  perfect  vessels  were  found.  In  one  of  the  pots  were  two 
of  the  shell  spoons  of  which  mention  has  l»een  made  on  a  preced- 
ino-  page.     A  discoidal  stone  was  also  obtained.     Between  two  of 


Discoidal  Stone  from  pvave.  Burial 
Mound  withiu  Earthwork.     Nat.  size 
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the  graves,  nearest  the  surface,  was  found  the  interesting  pipe 
(11993),  carved  from  green  steatite,  and  representing  a  man 
holding  a  coolving  vessel  which  forms  tlie  bowl  of  the  pipe,  the  hole 


for  the  insertion  of  the  stem  being  in  his  back.  The  three  views 
given  in  figures  41,  42  and  43,  will  convey  a  better  idea,  than 
words,  of  this  interesting  relic.     The  lower  portion  of  the  figure  is 
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Pipe  made  of  Sandstone,  from  grave,  Burial  Mouud  witliiu  Eartlnvork.    Nat.  size. 


Fiff.  3G. 
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Pot  from  srrave.  Burial  Mound  witliin  E:uthworli.    i. 
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left  unfinished  as  if  that  part  had  been  inserted  in  a  base  of 
some  other  material,  which  is  also  indicated  by  the  hole  in  the 
stump  of  the  right  leg. 

Scattered  irregularly  within  the  enclosure  are  nearly  one  huii- 


Fia 


Jai-  from  grave,  Burial  Mound  witliiu  Earthwork,    j. 


dred  more  or  less  defined  circular  ridges  of  earth,  which  are  from 
a  few  inches  to  a  little  over  3  feet  in  height,  and  of  diameters 
varying  from  10  to  50  feet.  The  best  defined  of  these  little 
mounds  was  that  marked  B  on  the  map.     An  examination  of  these 
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nuineroiis  low  moiinds,  or  rather  earth  rings  as  there  couhl  gener- 
ally be  traced  a  central  depression,  soon  convinced  me  that  I  had 
before  me  the  remains  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people  Avho  had 


Fig.  38. 


, M,tJ6j 


Jar  from  grave,  liiirial  Mound  within  Earthwork.    \. 


erected  the  large  mound,  made  the  earthen  embankment,  buried 
their  dead  in  the  stone  graves,  and  lived  in  this  fortified  town  as  I 
now  feci  I  have  a  right  to  desionate  it. 
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Fragment  of  Pottery  from  grave,  Burial  Mound 
within  Eartluvork.    Natural  size. 


Nineteon  of  the  best  defined  of  these  earth  circles  were  care- 
full}'  explored  with  very  gratifying  results,  and  proved  to  my 
satisfaction     that     the 

•  1  e  11  Fig.  .39. 

ridges  were  formed  by 
the  decay  of  the  walls 
of  a  circular  dwelling, 
about  which  had  ac- 
cumulated, during  its 
occupanc}',  such  ma- 
terials as  would  natu- 
rally form  the  sweep- 
ings and  refuse  of  a 
dwelling  of  a  people  no 
further  advanceil  tow- 
ards civilization  than 
were  tliese  mound- 
builders  of  the  Cum- 
berland valley.  These 
houses    had     probably 

consisted  of  a  frail  circular  structure,  the  decay  of  which  would 
only  leave  a  slight  elevation,  the  formation  of  the  ridge  being 
assisted    by  the  refuse  from    the   house. 

Fjcr.  40.  After   the    recent 

soil  within  the  ridges 
had  been  removed, 
hard  floors  were  dis- 
covered upon  which 
fires  had  been  made  ; 
while  in  the  dirt  form- 
ing the  ridges,  were 
found  fragments  of 
pottery  ;  broken  and 
perfect  implements 
of  stone,  several  dis- 
coidal  stones,  most 
of  which  were  made 
of  limestone  ;  bones 
and  teeth  of  ani- 
mals ;  charcoal,  etc. 
On  removing  the  hardened  and  burnt  earth  forming  the  floors  of 
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Pipe  made  of  Slate,  from  grave,  Burial  Mound  \yitliiu 
Eartliworlj.    Natural  size. 
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the  lionses,  and  at  a  doptli  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  feet,  small 
stone  graves  were  found  in  eleven  of  the  nineteen  circles  that  were 
carefully  examined.  These  graves  were  in  every  case  those  of 
children,  and  were  from  one  foot  to  four  feet  in  length.  In  some 
the  bones  were  entirel}'  decayed,  in  others  a  few  of  the  more  solid 
parts  of  the  skeleton  such  as  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  the 
central  parts  of  the  vertebra,  and  fragments  of  the  crania  were 
preserved. 

The  tibiae  of  one  3'oung  child  in  particular  are  worth}-  of  remark 


FiiT.  41. 


Pipe  c.ii-ved  from  Steatite,  from  Burial  Mound  witliin  Earthwork. 


from  their  extreme  thickness  and  great  curvature.  These  tibire 
of  children  are  not  in  the  least  flattened,  though  some  of  the 
tibiiis  of  adults  from  the  burial  mound  are. 

These  children's  graves  were  found  at  one  side  of  the  centre  of 
the  house,  and  generally,  it  was  noticed,  that  a  fire  had  been  built 
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over  the  spot,  as  shown  by  tlie  burnt  earth  and  charcoal.  From 
them  were  obtained  the  best  specimens  of  pottery  found  within 
the  earthwork,  with  shell  beads,  pearls,  and  polished  stones  of 
natural  forms,  etc.,  which  were  probably  playthings.  In  several 
of  the  smaller  graves  were  the  metacarpal  bones  of  birds,  which 
may  have  been  given  to  the  children  to  aid  the  teeth  in  perforating 
the  gums,  as  is  stated  to  be  the  custom  among  some  of  the  present 
Indians. 

Three  small  discoidal  stones  were  picked  up  in  the  ridges  of  as 


Fig.  42. 


Side  view  of  figure  41. 


many  different  houses,  and  one  other  was  found  on  the  hard  floor, 
while  still  another  was  discovered  in  the  burnt  earth  over  a  child's 
grave. 

In  the  dirt  forming  the  ridge  of  the  house  designated  as  No.  3 
in  my  notes,  and  under  the  floor  of  wliicJi  graves  were  not  found, 
was  a  fragment  of  thick  pottery  (Fig.  44)  with  the  impression 
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of  a  closely  woven  fabiic  of  coarse  threads.  Near  this  was  taken 
out  a  bowl  (1204G)  with  nidel}'  scalloped  edges,  of  which  figui-e  45 
is  a  representation.  From  the  same  place  was  also  taken  a  rude 
celt  (Fig.  4G),  made  of  sandstone  (12047). 

Under  the  floor  of  one  of  the  houses  was  a  small  grave  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  the  bones  of  two  children,  and  with  them  the 
dish  (r2072),  of  which  figure  47  is  a  drawing.  No  other  article  was 
found  in  this  grave,  over  which  a  fire  had  been  made,  and  .in  the 


Back  view  of  flgure  41. 


ashes  were  burnt  animal  bones,  a  discoidal  stone  and  several  frag- 
ments of  pottery. 

Within  the  ai-ea  covered  by  another  house,  three  burials  had 
taken  place,  and  from  these  graves  were  obtained  two  earthen  ves- 
sels, a  discoidal  stone,  a  dish,  and  a  few  shell  beads. 

Three  other  houses  contained  graves  of  children  in  which  were 
found  several  articles  worth}^  of  note,  and  evidently  of  considerable 
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value.     Under  the  floor  of  one  of  these  lionses,  two  graves  were 
discovered,  one" of  which  was  made  simply  b}'  placing  two  stones 

Fig.  44. 


Fiagment  of  Pottery  from  refuse  of  a  Hoxii^e  within  Eartlnvork.    Xatural  size. 

Fitr.  45. 


Bowl  IVom  refuse  of  a  House  within  Earthwork,    h. 

abont  eight  inches  apart,  and  was  without  the  usual  pavement  at 
the  bottom,  or  the  covering  and  end  stones.     This  contained  the 
Eepout  Peabody  Museum,  II.    23. 
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remains  of  an  infant  buried  in  ashes,  though  the  bones  were  not 
burnt,  and  two  broken  vessels  of  ordinary  form. 

In  the  other  grave  was  a  similar  vessel  (120G2,  Fig.  48),  an 
awl,  or  pointed  implement  of  bone  (Fig.  49),  and  another  made  of 
deer's  horn,  the  leg  bone  and  a  vertebra  of  a  bird,  and  five  shells 
of  Unio. 

Another  house,  located   near  the   large  mound,  contained  two 

Fig.  4G. 


Celt  of  Sandstone  from  ridge  of  House  within  Earthwork.    Natural  size. 


graves,  in  one  of  which  was  found  a  water  jar  mounted  on  three 
hollow  legs,  the  cavities  of  which  connect  with  the  body  of  the  jar, 
"while  the  cross  bars  between  them  are  solid.  This  jar  (12093)  is 
shown,  of  one-half  its  diameter,  in  figure  50. 

The  other  grave  in  this  house  was  remarkably  rich  in  relics,  and 
contained  an  earthen  pot  (12086),  a  bone  of  an  animal  (12087), 
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the  shell  of  a   Uiiio  (12088),  two  large  shells  of  Bnsycon  (12089) 
from  the  Southern  Atlantic  coast,  from  which  the  columella  had 


Fig.  47. 


Dit^h  from  grave  of  a  child  in  a  Ht  use  witliin  Eaitlnvorli.    \. 


Fig. 


been  removed,  and  a  large  lot  of  small  shell  beads  (12091),  of 
which  six  hundred  and  fifty  were  collected  and  many  more  were  in 
fragments.  These  beads  would  have  formed  a  chain  several  feet 
in  length,  as  one  hundred 
of  them  measure  eighteen 
inches.  With  these  shell 
beads  were  seven  perfo- 
rated pearls  (12092)  of 
large  size,  among  them 
one  which  is  nearl}'  one- 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  ; 
also  several  handsome 
pebbles  (12090)  of  quartz, 
chalcedon3%  etc.,  and  a 
piece  of  the  stem  of  a  fos- 
sil crinoid. 

The  last  of  the  houses 
examined,  which  was  also 
located  near  the  large  mound,  contained  the  graves  of  an  infant 
and  of  two  other  children.     In  the  grave  of  the  infant,  the  only 


Pot  from 


yiSai^S., 


;rave  of  child  in  a  House  within  the 
Earthwork.    \. 


Implement  of  Bone,  from  grave  of  a  cliild  in  a  Ilonse  within  Eartliwork.    Nat.  size. 

Fig  50. 


Jar  from  grave  of  a  cliild  in  a  House  within  Earthwork.    J. 
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article  found  was  an  earthen  pot  (12101),  represented  by  figure  51. 
The  second  grave  contained  a  dish  (1209G),  and  the  small  pot 


Fig.  5]. 


Pot  from  grave  of  a  child  in  a  House  within  Eaitlnvork.    J, 

(12095)  with  ornamented  edges,  shown  in  figure  52.     The  third 
grave  was  remarkable  for  the  three  well-made  articles  of  pottery 


Fig.  0-2 


Pot  from  grave  of  a  ciiild  in  a  House  within  Earthwork. 


which  it  contained.     These  are  represented,  of  one-half  their  di- 
ameter, by  figures  53,  54  and  55.     The  pot  shown  by  figure  53,  is 
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a  symmetrical  vessel,  with  deepl}^  scalloped  edge  and  with  a  pro- 

Fiff.  5.3. 


Pot  from  grave  of  a  cliilcl  in  a  House  within  Earthwork.    |. 
FiR.  54. 


Dui'k-t-hapctl  Di^^h  fj  om  grave  of  a  child  in  a  House  witliiu  Earthwork.    ^. 

jectiiig  portion  under  each  point  of  the  scallop.     Figure  54  is  a 
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well  executed  design  of  a  duck-shaped  bowl,  while  figure  55  rep- 
resents a  water  jar  in  the  form  of  a  bear.  This  last  is  the  only 
article  of  pottery-  obtained  within  the  enclosure  at  Greenwood  that 
was  not  of  the  ordinary  blue  gray  color,  like  the  majority  of  the 
pottery  from  Tennessee,  Missouri,  etc.     The  surface  of  this  jar  is 


Fiflf.  00. 


Painted  Jar,  from  grave  of  a  child  in  a  House,  within  Earthwork.    J. 

of  a  yellowish  color,  and  on  this  had  been  painted  a  number  of 
concentric  figures,  which  were  perfectly  apparent  when  the  jar  was 
first  removed  from  the  grave,  but,  as  they  had  not  been  burnt  in, 
they  scaled  off  in  drying  and  are  no^v^  only  faintly  indicated.  This 
interesting  jar,  with  others  that  are  here  figured,  is  evidence  of  the 
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high  attainments  of  this  ancient  people  in  the  ceramic  art,  and 
shows  the  development  reached  in  native  art  by  people  who  worked 
in  copper,  carved  in  stone  and  shell,  moulded  in  clay,  wove 
fabrics  of  several  kinds,  cultivated  maize,  lived  in  walled,  or  forti- 
fied towns,  buried  their  dead  in  an  extended  posture,  generally  in 
stone  graves,  and  erected  the  large  mounds  of  the  Cuml)crland 
valley,  from  which  they  are  now  known  as  the  Mound-builders. 
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OBSERVATIONS    ON    T[IE    CRANIA    FROM    THE    STONE 
GRAVES    IN    TENNESSEE. 


By  Lucien  Carr. 


Ox  page  224  of  this  Report  will  be  foniul  the  inefisnvements  of 
sixty-seven  crania  collected,  during  the  past  year,  by  Messrs. 
F.  W.  Putnam  and  Edwin  Curtiss,  in  the  course  of  a  series  of 
explorations  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the  Peabody  Museum. 
These  crania  are  all  from  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland,  and,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  are  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
city  of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Except  in  one  instance  (Museum 
No.  11,918),  they  were  all  taken  from  stone  graves,  and  a  large 
majority  of  these  graves  were  found  in  mounds.  In  fact,  the 
mounds,  themselves,  w^ere  composed  almost  entirely  of  these 
graves  arranged  in  layers,  from  three  to  five  deep  ;  and  the  one 
skull, —  an  orthocophalic — 'mentioned  above,  which  seems  to  have 
been  an  exception  to  the  general  style  of  burial,  was  taken  from 
one  of  these  mounds,  where  it  was  found  lying  between  two  such 
graves.  Of  these  mounds,  the  one  at  Greenwood  near  Lebanon, 
Tennessee,  formed  one  of  a  group  that  stood  within  an  earthen 
enclosure  ;  whilst  the  others,  marked  on  the  table  as  being  "near 
Nashville,"  were  situated  on  the  open  plain  without  any  such 
surrounding  embankment  at  present  existing.  The  graves  are 
elsewhere  described  at  length,  by  Mr.  Putnam,  and  without  repeat- 
ing what  he  has  so  well  said,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  insisting 
upon  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  manner  of  their  con- 
struction, in  the  condition  of  the  remains,  or  in  the  character  of 
the  veiy  peculiar  potter^^  and  of  the  ornaments  and  implements  of 
stone,  bone,  and  shell  found  with  them  to  indicate  that  the  people 
who  died  and  were  buried  here  had  belonged  to  ditferent  races,  or 
even  to  ditferent  tribes  of  the  same  race,  unless,  perchance,  the 
difference  in  the  form  of  the  skulls  should  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
such  diversity.  Similar  graves  are  not  unfrequcnt  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  State  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  Virginia,  and 
they  are  found,  usually  on  the  level  and  singl}-  or  in  groups  of 
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three  or  four,  in  regions  as  far  apart  as  Kentnck}'  ^  and  Georgia, 
and  Missouri 2  and  New  Jerse}'  •,^  wliilst  in  point  of  time,  tliey  are 
said  to  have  been  in  use  in  southern  Illinois,  among  the  Kickapoo 
Indians,^  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  or  but  recently 
dead.  They  have  also  been  found,  elsewhere,  in  mounds,^  but 
never  it  is  believed  in  layers,  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other  and 
constituting  as  in  this  case  almost  the  entire  bulk  of  the  mound. ^ 
Mr.  Lyon  did,  it  is  true,  in  the  course  of  his  explorations  in  Union 
County,  Kentuck}',  open  mounds  that  contained  rows  of  dead 
bodies,  arranged  in  tiers,  but  they  were  not  ])uried  in  separate  stone 
graves.  In  only  one  or  two  instances  did  he  unearth  bodies  that 
"appeared  to  have  been  covered  b}-  slabs  of  the  stone  forming  the 
pavement  set  up  slanting  toward  the  body  with  the  ends  of  opposite 
stones  resting  against  each  other,  thus  roofing  the  body  in."  '  This 
would  give  a  sort  of  triangular,  or  tent-like  shape  to  the  stone 
coffin,  instead  of  the  usual  rectangular,  or  box-like  form  common 
in  other  localities  ;  but  aside  from  this  difference  in  construction, 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  different  race  of  people, 

1  During  tlie  course  of  several  summers'  service  in  the  field  as  archseologist  to  the 
Kentucky  Geological  Survey.  I  have  repeatedly  I'ound  such  graves,  either  singly  or  in 
groups  of  three  or  four,  in  Kast  Tennessee,  southwestern  Virginia  and  in  the  Green 
river  district  of  Kentucky.  Sometimes  they  are  marked  by  small  cairns,  but  usually 
thei-e  is  notliing  but  an  enclosure  of  small  stones,  set  on  edge  and  projecting  but  slightly 
above  the  surface,  to  indicate  their  presence.  In  the  choice  of  these  burial  places 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  method,  other  than  the  proximity  to  stone, 
suitable  for  use  in  building  them.  I  have  found  them  at  all  levels,  from  the  bottom 
lands  of  the  river  valleys  to  the  tops  of  the  hills ;  but  never  far  from  some  outcropping 
ledge  of  rock  that  could  be  used  in  their  construction.  In  I'owell's  Valley,  Virginia, 
extending  almost  its  entire  length,. there  is  such  a  ledge  of  outcro])ping  limestone,  on 
and  near  which  these  graves  are  quite  common,  though  they  were  not  found  else- 
where in  the  valley.  There  are,  however,  in  that  region  numerous  caverns,  many  of 
which  contain  human  remains.  The  skulls  found  in  them  and  in  the  caves  of  Kentucky, 
as  is  elsewhere  noted,  do  not  difier  materially  from  those  taken  from  the  stone  graves. 

See  also  Smithsonian  Report  for  1870,  p.  377. 

2  Jones'  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians,  pp.  213,  et  seq.    New  York,  1873. 

3  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  of  Trenton,  writes  me  that  "  there  is  a  stone  grave  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Delaware  water-gap,  which  is  described  in  a  guide  book  to  that  local- 
ity by  L.  W.  Brodhead."  See,  also,  Mr.  E.  A.  Barber,  quoted  in  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  Sept.,  1877,  p.  638. 

"  Professor  Charles  Rau,  quoted  in  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians,  p.  220.  New 
York,  1873. 

^SmiUisonian  Report  for  1870.  pp.  378  and  402. 

"The  mounds  opened  by  Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  with  results  precisely  similar  to  those 
obtaine.l  in  the  course  of  these  explorations,  were  in  this  immediate  locality  and  thus 
confirm  the  statement.  For  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  valuable  work  done  by 
Dr.  Jones,  see  •'  Exjilorations  of  the  Aboriginal  Remains  of  Tennessee,"  published  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington  City,  187l>. 

'Smithsonian  Report  for  1870,  pp.  402-4. 
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■whilst  the  man}'  points  of  resemblance  notably  in  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  prevailing  form  of  cranium,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  dead 
were  bnried  in  layers,  though  not  always,  or  even  generally  in  stone 
graves,  and,  last  but  not  least,  in  the  character  of  the  articles  foinid 
in  them,  leave  but  little  donbt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  people  who 
built  these  mounds  and  buried  in  these  graves.  As  to  whom  they 
were,  or  to  what  race  they  belonged,  histor}'  and  tradition  are 
alike  silent ;  but  it  is  a  siugular  coincidence,  to  say  the  least,  that 
the  cit}'  of  Nashville,  the  centre  as  it  were  of  this  class  of  remains, 
stands  on  the  very  site  of  a  former  Shawnee  village^  and  that  this 
same  trilie  of  Indians,  or  their  congeners^  can  be  shown,  on  un- 
doubted historic  authority,  to  have  occupied  each  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  localities  in  the  course  of  their  erratic  and  checkered 
career.  I  am  not,  however,  prei)ared  to  assert  that  the}'  were  in 
the  habit  of  burying  their  dead  in  stone  graves,  or  even  in  mounds, 
though  such  customs  were  common  enough  among  their  neighbors.^" 

This  much  seems  necessary  by  way  of  thoroughly  understanding 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  exceedingly  valuable  collection 
was  made.  Turning  now  to  the  crania  and  grouping  them  accord- 
ing to  their  most  obvious  characteristics,  it  will  be  found  that 

1st,  All  are  more  or  less  prognathic,  and 

2d,  That  there  are  twentj^-nine  that  show  marks  of  "posterior 
flattening"  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  thirt3--eight  that  are 
either  normal,  or  else  the  amount  of  distortion  in  them  is  so  very 
slight  that  it  is  not  believed  it  will  materiall}'  attect  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  measurements. 

Flattened  posteriorly,  the  term  generally  used  in  descril)ing  this 
particular  class  of  skulls,  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  for  the 
reason  that  it  seems  to  indicate  a  certain  sameness  in  the  distortion, 


sRnmsey.    History  of  Tennessee,  p.  79.    Charleston,  1853. 

'  The  Kickapoos,  who  occupied  the  section  ol' southern  Illinois  in  which  these  graves 
ai'e  lonnrl,  are  incliuleil  among  tlie  Western  Lenape,  under  which  head  the  Shawuees 
are  also  placed.    Archaaologia  Amer:  Vol.  II,  p.  fiO. 

1"  Since  this  article  was  in  type,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  Skull 
found  on  Big  Sliawnee  Island,  in  the  Delaware  River,  a  few  miles  above  the  Water  Gap, 
and  forwarded  to  the  Peal)ody  Museum  by  Dr.  Abbott  of  Trenton.  In  shape  and  size, 
and  even  in  the  manner  and  amount  of  the  posterior  flattening  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected,  there  is  al)solntely  no  a))pveciable  difference  between  it  and  many  of  tlie 
specimens  in  the  collection,  now  under  consideration.  As  the  Shawnee  Indians  occu- 
pied eacli  of  these  localities,  at  different  times,  in  tlie  course  of  tlieir  wanderings,  and, 
so  far  as  we  know,  no  other  one  nation  ever  did,  why  may  not  this  be  regarded  as  an 
important  link  in  the  chain  of  cvi<lence  tliat  points  to  this  unfortunate  people  as  the 
Moundbuilders  of  tlie  Cumberland  Valley? 
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or  flattening,  as  well  in  kind  as  in  degree,  and  to  imply  that  the 
pressure  necessary  to  produce  it  had  been  designedly  applied, 
when,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  probable  that  nothing  was  farther  from 
the  truth.  Still  it  is  accepted  for  the  want  of  a  better  term,  though 
it  might,  perhaps,  be  more  accurate  to  say  of  this  form  of  cranium, 
that  the  distortion  was  the  residt  of  pressure  undesignedly  applied. 
This  may  seem  to  be  rather  a  sweeping  assertion,  but  it  is  believed 
to  be  justified  by  a  stud}^  of  this  collection  and  a  comparison  of 
the  different  specimens  with  those  from  Peru  that  show  marks  of 
posterior  flattening.  So  similar  are  the  effects  of  this  process 
found  to  be,  that  but  foy  the  difference  in  capacit}',  amounting  to 
me.c.ii  |j^  favor  of  the  Tennessee  crania,  and  the  accidents  of  dis- 
coloration, etc.,  resulting  from  the  circumstances  of  burial,  a  selec- 
tion might  be  made  from  the  posteriorly  flattened  crania  of  these 
widely  separated  localities,  that  would  be  absolutely  indistin- 
guishal)le.  With  but  slight  alterations,  the  language  applied  to 
one  might  be  safely  used  in  describing  the  other.  Undoubtedly, 
if  only  the  more  aggravated  cases  of  distortion  be  considered  — 
those  for  instance  in  which  the  occipital  and  parietal  bones  have 
been  flattened  into  one  plane  and  that  plane  pushed  far  forward  of 
a  vertical  line,  as  in  Museum,  No.  12,799, —  no  craniologist  would 
feel  justified  in  describing  it  as  the  result  of  accident,  or  the  effect 
of  force  undesignedly  applied.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  begin 
at  the  other  extreme  —  at  those  cases  in  which  the  distortion,  at 
best  but  very  slight,  is  only  revealed  by  the  development  more  or 
less  unequal  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parietals,  or  perhaps  by  a 
slight  flattening  of  the  occiput  just  above  the  protuberance  —  and 
carefully  note  the  intermediate  steps  b}'  which  one  form  insensibly 
merges  into  the  other,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  draw  other 
than  an  arbitrai-y  line  of  demarcation  between  them.  Tiie  same 
causes  that  produced  one  must  have  produced  the  other  ;  and  if,  as 
is  generally  admitted,  the  less  distorted  forms  may  have  been 
caused  by  the  manner  in  which  the  child  was  stra|)ped  to  the  cradle 
board, ^^  or  even  by  tiie  habit  of  "laying  the  child  to  sleep  from 
earliest  infancy  on   its   side  with   a  persistent  adherence   to  one 

"The  averajre  capacity  of  fifty-six  crania  from  Pern,  is  12.']0-'-:=75  c.  inches. 
Fourth  Annual  Report  Peabody  Museum,  p.  18. 

1- Morton.  Crania  Americana,  p.  11.5.  London  and  Philadelphia,  1839.  Dr.  Thurnam 
in  Memoirs  read  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Loudon.  Vol.  I,  p.  157,  etc., 
etc. 
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side,"  ^-^  there  does  not  seem  to  be  an}'  good  and  sufficient  reason  whj^ 
in  those  cases  in  wliich  the  distortion  is  greater,  the  same  canses, 
operating  for  a  longer  period,  may  not  have  produced  the  same 
results.  It  is,  after  all,  hut  a  question  of  time  and  the  amount  of 
force  exerted,  and  an}'  attempt  to  fix  a  point  beyond  which  it  can 
be  affirmed  that  this  pressure  was  applied  for  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  producing  a  certain  form  of  distortion,  must  be  arbitrary. 

Bearing  upon  this  point,  though  the  evidence  is  negative  and  not 
entitled  to  much  weight,  is  the  fact  that  in  all  this  class  of  skulls 
the  different  forms  of  distortion  seem  to  have  been  produced  at 
random.  There  is  no  effoit  to  attain  any  particular  form,  as  it  is 
fair  to  assume  there  would  have  been,  if  any  such  had  been  recog- 
nized as  a  type  of  beauty,  or  mark  of  honor.  Nowhere  is  there 
any  apparent  unity  of  design,  any  evident  application  of  force  for 
a  specific  purpose  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  we  find  just  such  a  confu- 
sion of  forms  as  might  be  expected  to  result  from  the  hap  hazard 
practice  of  strapping  babies  to  a  cradle-board.  In  some  of  the 
skulls,  all  the  bones  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  head  are  more 
or  less  flattened  ;  in  others,  it  may  be  one  or  both  of  the  parietals 
with,  perhaps,  the  upper  portion  of  the  occiput ;  whilst  again  in 
others,  the  right,  or  left  half  of  the  occipital  with  the  adjoining 
part  of  the  parietal  seems  to  have  been  forced  forward,  thus 
giving  to  the  skull,  when  seen  from  above,  a  decidedly  lop-sided 
appearance.  Amid  such  confusion,  it  is  impossible  to  effect  any 
classification  save  upon  the  very  indefinite,  general  basis  of  "pos- 
terior flattening."  This  may  mean  very  much,  or  it  may  be  found 
to  signify  very  little  ;  but  in  either  event  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  ac- 
cidental and  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  race  or  tribal  characteristic. 
Certaiul}-  it  was  not  so  considered  by  the  early  chroniclers,  since 
nowliere,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  is  there  any  evidence  that 
it  was  ever,  intentionally,  practised  by  an}'  of  our  American  In- 
dians. If  it  had  ever  obtained  to  any  extent  among  them,  it  is 
hardly  possible  tiiat  it  would  have  escaped  all  mention  on  the  part 
of  writers  who  have  left  us  any  quantity  of  evidence  as  to  the 
intentional  depression  of  the  frontal  and  the  means  taken  to  bring 

"  Wil-^on,  Prehistoric  Man.  Vol.  II,  p.  22(5.  London,  1876.  "  Sometimes  the  flatten- 
ing inclines  to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the  left  side;  —  a  difference,  perhaps,  dne  to  tlie 
custom  or  the  mother  as  to  suckling  the  child  at  the  left  or  right  breast."  Di'.  Thuruam, 
Memoirs  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  Vol.  I,  p.  I,i7.  "  I  have  observed  the 
effects  of  pressure  in  flattening  the  occiput,  in  white  infants,  who,  during  protracted 
illness,  have  lain  longin  one  position."    Jones,  Aboriginal  Remains  of  Tennessee,  p.  1^7. 
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it  about.  We  have  accounts,  it  is  true,  any  number  of  tliem,  of 
the  application  of  pressure  to  both  the  frontal  and  occipital,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  and  it  is  possible  that  a  moderate  amount 
of  pressure  applied  anteriorl}-,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Choctaws, 
might  aggravate  the  parieto-occipital  distortion  ;  but  nowhere  do 
we  find  any  account  of  the  application  of  force  to  the  back  of  the 
head  alone,  for  the  purpose  of  moulding  that  particular  portion  of 
the  head  into  some  desired  form. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  believed  that  this  custom  of  flattening  the 
head  posteriori}^  whether  found  in  Peru,  Europe,  or  the  Mississippi 
valle}',  is  simpl}'  accidental, —  the  result  of  pressure  undesignedly 
applied, —  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  extensive 
use  of  the  cradle-board,  but  as  furnishing  no  proof,  beyond  this, 
of  the  antiquity  or  identit}-  of  the  people  among  whom  it  is  found 
to  have  existed. 

Whilst  upon  this  point,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  state  that 
there  is  not  in  this  entire  collection  a  single  skull  showing  indis- 
putable evidence  of  an  attempt  to  depress  the  frontal,  or  to  flatten 
the  head  anteriorly.  Two,  and  only  two  of  them,  exhibit  the  least 
trace  of  this  process,  and  in  them  it  is  so  exceedingly  faint  as  to 
require  some  aid  from  the  imagination  in  order  thorougly  to  believe 
that  the  attempt  was  ever  made.  In  all  the  others,  the  foreheads 
though  somewhat  retreating  and  in  many  instances  far  from  sym- 
metrical, are  more  or  less  rounded  or  arched,  and  apparently  never 
felt  the  pressure  of  a  sand  bag,!"*  or  any  other  method  of  depres- 
sion.^^  This  fact  would  seem  to  exclude  from  the  list  of  possible 
builders  of  these  stone  graves,  the  Natchez, ^"^  Chickasaws,^''' 
Choctawsi^  and  any  and  all  other  tribes  in  which  the  custom  of 
intentionally  depressing  the  frontal  can  be  shown  to  have  prevailed. 
Granting  that  either  of  these  tribes  buried  here,  and  it  does  not 
seem  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  a  collection  of  this  size 
could  have  been  gathered  together  without  containing  a  percentage 
of  skulls  showing  the  particular  form  of  distortion  which  the}^  are 
known  to  have  practised.  That  there  might  be  no  chance  of 
mistake,  careful  comparison  has  been  made  with  crania  from  Peru, 

1''  Adair,  History  of  the  American  Indians,  p.  284.  London,  1775. 
'BDu  I'l'atz,  History  of  Louisiana,  Vol.  II,  p.  1U2.  London,  1703. 
i^Histoiy  of  Louisiana,  I.  c. 

"Memoir  of  the  Sieur  de  Toiity,  French's  Historical  Collections  of  Louisiana,  Part 
I,  p.  60. 

"Adair,  Hist.  Amer.  Indians,  p.  281.    Bartram's  Travels,  p.  517.    Philadelpliia,  1791. 
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the  Northwest  Coast  and  the  Ohio  valley,  in  which  this  depression 
of  the  frontal  is  marked,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  the  two  forms 
can  ever  be  confounded.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  method  by 
which  this  particular  form  of  distortion  is  brought  about,  and 
which  we  find  described  in  Adair^^  Du  Pratz,'^*'  and  others  of  the 
early  writers,  does  also,  sometimes,  cause  a  flattening  of  the  poste- 
rior portion  of  the  head  similar  to  that  found  in  the  skulls  taken 
from  the  stone  graves,  but  it  also  causes  a  flat  retreating  forehead, 
and  a  levelling  or  depression  of  the  parietals  along  the  line  of  the 
sagittal  suture,  that  ditters  as  widely  as  possible  from  the  rounded 
forehead  and  the  high,  arched  crest  of  the  other.  In  a  word,  the 
two  forms  are  separated  b}'  the  whole  extent  of  the  impassable 
gulf  that  exists  between  the  accidental  compression  or  forcing 
forward  of  some  portion  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  head  and  that 
intentional  depression,  or  forcing  backward  of  the  frontal,  which 
results  from  the  application  of  force  exerted  deliberately  and  for 
the  attainment  of  a  specific  purpose.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject  farther,  especially  as  there  is  no 
intention  of  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  question,  who  con- 
structed these  graves?  The  theme  is  tempting,  and  at  some 
future  time  it  may  occupy-  our  attention,  but  for  the  present  it  must 
suffice  to  protest,  however  feebly,  against  the  fallacious  style  of 
investigation  that  is  wont  to  assume  the  identity  of  race  from  the 
accidents  of  a  custom. 

Returning  from  this  long  digression  and  dividing  the  crania 
according  to  the  features  that  distinguish  the  sexes,  we  find 
among  the  thirt}-  that  are  sufficiently  perfect  for  us  to  take  their 
capacit}',  that  there  are  seventeen  which  are  probably  those  of 
females  and  thirteen,  of  males.  All  are  adults  with  perhaps  one 
exception,  and  that  one,  to  judge  from  the  dentition,  ma}'  be  au}^- 
where  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  The  mean  capacity  of 
the  seventeen  females  is  1250"'^-,  of  the  thirteen  males,  1459,  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  209''''-  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  mean  capacity 
of  the  whole  is  1341,  which  is  less  than  that  of  the  American 
Indian,  1376'^'^-,  but  greater  than  the  Peruvian,  which  is  only 
12o0'^'=-,  and  agrees  closelj^  with  the  average  of  the  collection,  made 
by  Dr.  Jones,  in  this  same  neighborhood.  These  differences  and 
resemblances,  however,  can  be  best  seen  when  the  measurements 

"I.e.    p.  284. 

«°1.  c.     Vol.  II,  p.  162. 
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are  arranged  in  tabular  form,  and  for  tliis  reason  we  have  brought 
them  together  in  Table  I,  adding  other  measurements  that  are  of 
interest,  and  including  crania  from  other  localities. 

TABLE    I. MKAN    MEASUREMENTS    OF    CKANIA.^^ 


'3 

30 

1341 

■fii 
S 

'a 
p 

5 

5 

'S 

"5  9 

a 

1 

22  Mean  of  (57  Crania 
from  i-tone  graves  in 
Teiinefcsee. 

07 

166 

b4 

141 

40 

142 

.8.52 

.851 

91 

Flattened 
posteriorly 

2 

Mean  ot  21  Crania 
fiom  stone  graves  in 
Tennessee. 

IS 

1335 

165 

21 

143 

21 

141 

.872 

.&54 

a 

3 

Mean  of  38  Crania 
from  a  mound  in  Keu- 
Uwky. 

24 

1313.33 

3 

165.4 

38 

142.28 

36 

132 

.857 

.769 

92.7 

" 

4 

Mean  of  lu  Crania 
fiom    Caves   in   Ken- 
tuckj-  and  Tennes&ee. 

1382 

JO 

168 

s 
110 

4 

143 

.831 

.823 

SO 

- 

5 

23  Mean    of    Crania 
from  Mounds  in  Unit- 
ed States. 

3U 

1374 

lie 
168 

116 

145  . 

78 

139 

.867 

.821 

.... 

'• 

6 

Mean  of  18  Crania 
from  Florida. 

7 

1375.7 

16 

173.5 

145 

1 1 
135.6 

.830 

.777 

98.47 

7 

Mean  of  103  Crania 
from  Santa  Barbara, 
California. 

1248 

175 

136 

129 

.779 

.741 

98 

8 

Mean  ol   50  Crania 
from  Islands  oil'  san- 
ta  Barbara,  Cal. 

132G 

184 

133 

128 

.723 

.680 

93 

9 

New  England. 

179 

136 

136 

.759 

.759 

10 

Iroquois. 

185 

137 

137 

.740 

.740 

11 

Algonquin. 

184 

141 

1S6 

.766 

.739 

13 

Algonquin  —  Lenape. 

180 

140 

137 

.777 

.761 

.... 

13 

Esquimaux. 

184 

132 

138 

.717 

.750 

14 

Tschuktchi. 

176           135 

137 

.767 

.778 

21  Tlte  measurements  given  in  this  table  are  taken  as  follows:  —  No.  2  from  Jones'  Abo- 

riginal Remains  of  Tennessee,  p.  109;  Xo.  5.  from  the  Check  List  of  the  Army  Med- 
ical Museum;  Nos.  9,  10,  11,  12,  13.  14,  from  Wilson's  Prehistoric  Man,  Vol.  11,  p.  Iii7, 
and  the  rest  from  crania  in  the  collection  of  the  Peabodj'  Museum. 

22  The  small  figures  over  the  line  in  this  and  the  succeeding  columns,  running  from  left 

to  right,  refer  to  the  number  of  Crania  measured.    These  measurements  are  given  : 
—  Capacity  in  cubic  centimetres;  length,  breadth,  etc.,  in  millimetres. 
-'The  check  list  from  which  this  average  was  preiiared,  was  issued  by  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Museum  for  use  during  the  International  E.\hibitiou  of  1876,  at  I'hiladelphia, 
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III  the  above  table  and  thus  far  in  our  study  of  the  collection, 
we  have  dealt  altogether  with  mean  measurements,  or  with  those 
divisions  that  could  be  easily  noted  by  the  eye.  This  method  of 
proceeding  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 

Since  then  tliere  have  been  numerous  additions  to  the  collection,  though  they  are 
not  ini-luded  in  the  above  table  of  iMean  Measurements.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  G. 
A.  Otis  for  the  following  interesting  memorandum,  showing  the  distribution  and 
distortion  of  the  Mound  Crania  now  In  that  collection  :—"  There  are  174  Crania  from 
Mounds  in  the  collection  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  57  of  which  are  normal, 
104  flattened,  and  13  fragments,  the  normal  and  abnormal  character  of  which  can- 
not be  ascertained.    They  were  collected  in  the  following  localities  • 


LOCALITY. 

Normal. 

Flattened. 

Fragments. 

Total. 

Dakota     .     .     .     . 

18 

18 

Wisconsin    .     .     . 

2 

2 

Iowa 

5 

1 

6 

Illinois     .     .     .     . 

3 

3 

Indiana    .     .     .     . 

5 

5 

Califoi-nia     .     .    . 

4 

2 

6 

Utah    .     .     •     •    • 

1 

4 

5 

Missouri  .... 

1 

1 

Kentucky      .     .     . 

6 

21 

3 

.00 

Virginia  .     .     .     . 

1 

1 

Tennessee    .     .     . 

1 

6 

7 

Mississippi  .     .     . 

3 

44 

1 

48 

Louisiana     .     .     . 

1 

6 

7 

Alabama      .     .     . 

1 

1 

Florida    .     .     .     . 

12 

17 

5 

34 

57 

104 

13 

174 

Eepokt  Peabody  Museum,  II.    24. 
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the  cnpacit}'',  etc.,  but  it  fails  to  give  us  an3-tliing  like  a  correct 
idea  of  those  measurements  that  var}^  with  the  amount  of  distor- 
tion, or  of  the  diflferences  between  the  groups  of  skulls  that  go  to 
form  each  one  of  the  above  aveiages.  For  instance,  in  group  No.  1 
of  the  above  table,  we  have  the  mean  breadth  of  the  Tennessee  crania 
given  as  141""".,  and  the  index  of  breadth  as  .852,  or  .852  of  the 
length,  assuming  that  to  be  a  thousand.  This  brings  the  entire 
collection  within  the  class  of  brachycephalic,^^  or  short  heads,  and 
is  unquestionably  accurate  so  far  as  it  goes.  It  belongs,  however, 
to  that  class  of  half  truths  that  are  sometimes  as  pernicious 
as  error  itself,  insomuch  as  it  omits  all  mention  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  large  percentage  of  these  skulls,  which  must  be  ranked 
as  among  the  long  or  tlie  oval  heads,  or  in  scientific  nomenclature, 
among  the  dolichocepliali  or  the  orthocephali.  These  groups  are 
separate  and  distinct,  and  siiould  be  ke[)t  so  in  awy  comparison 
that  aims  at  accuracy,  otherwise  the  cephalic  index  becomes  a 
A'ariable  quantity,  and  the  classification  of  the  same  skulls  will 
vibrate  from  short  to  long,  accordingly  as  one  or  the  other  form 
may  be  made  to  preponderate.  To  obviate  this  diflicult}-  as  far  as 
possible,  it  is  proposed  to  divide  these  crania  into  the  three  groups 
according  to  their  relative  proportions  of  breadth  and  length. 
Apparently  this  is  a  very  simple  process,  and  if  all  the  skulls  were 
perfectly  normal  and  symmetrical  it  would  give  us  results  that  are 
absolutely  accurate.  But  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  with  the 
collection  now  before  us,  and  consequentl}-  we  are  met,  at  the  very 
outset  of  our  classification,  with  the  startling  fact  that  in  a  collec- 
tion that  contains  a  percentage  of  distorted  skulls,  absolute  accu- 
racy is  unattainable,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  method  by 
which  the  extent  of  such  distortion  can  be  measured.  It  will  not 
do  to  trust  to  the  e3'e  alone,  because  due  allowance  cannot  always 
be  made  for  what  may  be  termed  the  personal  equation  of  the 
person  making  ihe  measurements.  In  taking  the  cubic  contents 
of  a  skull,  this  can  be  equalized  by  giving  the  average  of  a  series 
of  measurements  ;  but  should  it  become  necessary,  at  any  time,  to 
pronounce  upon  the  amount  of  distortion  in  an}'  particular  skull, 

2^Tlie  clnssiflcation,  omitting  the  subdivisions,  is  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Thuvnam 
Professors  Huxley,  Dawkins  and  other  EngUsti  authorities,  and  may  be  found  m  ••  Cave 
Hunting-,"  by  \V.  Boyd  Dawkins,  )).  190.     London.  1874. 
I.    "  Dolichocephali,  or  long  skulls  with  cephalic  index  at  or  below  .73. 
II.    Oi  thoccphali,  or  oval  skulls  with  cephalic  index  from  .74  to  .79. 
III.    Brachyeephali,  or  broad  skulls  with  cephalic  index  at  or  above  .80." 
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in  order  to  effect  a  classification  according  to  that  standard,  the 
eye  cannot  alwa3-s  be  trusted  as  a  sure  and  safe  guide.  The 
want  of  symmetry  in  crania  is  so  very  general,  and  in  many  of 
those  that  have  been  flattened  posteriorly  the  extent  of  the  distor- 
tion, even  when  it  is  admitted  to  be  present,  is  so  exceedingly 
small,  that  probably  no  two  craniologists  would  agree  in  their 
judgment  as  to  a  number  of  skulls.  Even  the  same  person  might, 
not  unlikely,  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  decisions  of  one  day 
with  those  of  another.  The  callipers,  it  is  true,  can  be  trusted 
to  give  us  the  precise  present  status  of  any  skull,  i.  e.,  whether 
dolichocephalic,  brach^'cephalic,  or  belonging  to  some  one  of 
the  intermediate  subdivisions  ;  but  it  is  powerless  to  estimate  the 
extent  of  the  compression,  often  very  slight,  by  which  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  an}'  given  skull  may  have  been  so  changed  as 
to  transfer  it  to  a  class  to  which  it  did  not  originally,  rightfully 
belong.  That  this  is  an  incident  of  frequent  occurrence  will  not 
be  denied  b}'  any  one  who  has  ever  had  occasion  to  note  the  imper- 
ceptible stages  by  which  these  different  forms  of  skull  grade  into 
each  other.  But  small  as  the  amount  of  this  distortion  in  each 
case  may  be,  and  however  slight  its  effect  on  the  general  average, 
yet,  as  it  alvva^'s  acts  in  one  direction  and  its  force  is  cumulative, 
a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  it  may  become  a  prolific  source 
of  error.  Thus,  whilst  a  very  slight  amount  of  posterior  flattening 
may  sometimes  suffice  to  transform  a  dolichocephalic  skull  into  an 
orthocephalic,  or  an  orthocephalic  one  into  a  brachycephalic,  yet 
by  no  possibility  ca7i  it  ever  reverse  the  process  and  transform  a 
brachycephalic  skull  into  a  dolichocephalic,  or  even  into  an  ortho- 
cephalic of  higii  grade.  The  tendency'  is  always  in  one  and  the 
same  direction,  and  its  effect  is  ever  to  increase  the  number  of 
short,  or  of  oval  heads  at  the  expense  of  those  that  are  longer. 

Recognizing  these  difficulties  in  the  way  of  attaining  accuracy 
in  classification,  and  at  the  same  time  feeling  the  necessity  of 
eliminating  certain  exaggerated  cases  of  distortion  from  the  calcu- 
lations, it  has  been  thought  desirable,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  to 
establish  a  purely  arbitrar}'  fourth  class  or  flattened  skulls,  to  which 
is  relegated  all  those  having  an  index  of  .900  and  over.  There 
may  be  and  probably  are,  perfectly  normal  skulls  with  an  index 
equalling  this,  but  in  all  such  cases,  it  has  been  the  aim  to  keep 
them  apart,  and  to  confine  this  class  of  flattened  skulls  to  those  in 
which  the  judgment  of  the  eye  and  the  verdict  of  the  calipers  are 
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found  to  he  in  accord.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred,  that 
this  group  incUides  all  the  most  aggravated  cases  of  distortion,  or 
that  all  the  crania  in  the  other  classes  are  entirel}'  free  from  such 
malformation.  Take  for  instance  a  brachycephalic  skull  with 
a  high  index, say  .880,  and  having  fixed  the  point  of  distortion  at 
.900,  it  will  evidently  n  quire  a  much  less  amount  of  posterior 
flattening  to  bridge  over  this  interval  than  to  carry  an  orthocephalic 
skull  with  low  index  up  to  the  limit  of  brachycephalism,  or  say 
from  .750  to  .800.  This  is  evident  in  theory,  and  though  in 
practice  it  is  perhaps  difficult  or  impossible  to  verif}^  it,  as  there 
are  no  known  methods  of  measuring  the  extent  of  the  flattening, 
still,  as  a  fact,  there  are  crania  in  the  orthocephalic  and  brachy- 
cephalic groups,  in  which  the  deformity,  measured  by  the  eye, 
seems  as  great,  though  not  always  displayed  in  the  same  direction, 
as  is  to  be  found  in  the  average  of  the  flattened  skulls.  Neither 
must  it  be  supposed  that  all  the  crania  in  the  othei*  classes  are 
free  from  marks  of  posterior  flattening.  Probably  not  a  third 
of  the  whole  collection  can  be  said  to  be  perfectly  normal,  and 
certainly  not  the  half,  even  of  that  number,  would  be  pronounced 
symmetrical.  Still,  in  the  case  of  those  classed  as  dolichocephali 
and  orthocephali,  the  extent  of  the  flattening  is  exceedingly  small 
and  as  it  is  usually  above,  or  on  one  side  of  the  occipital  protu- 
berance, through  which  and  the  glabella  our  measurement  of  length 
is  taken,  it  is  not  believed  that  it  will  materially  aftect  the  accu- 
racy of  the  result.  Among  the  brachycephali,  such  immunity  is 
not  claimed.  Some  of  them  are  undoubtedly  normal  or  but  very 
little  flattened,  whilst-  others  exhibit  marks  of  distortion  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  It  is  even  probable  that  some  skulls  natu- 
rally orthocephalic  may  have  been  transferred  to  this  class  by 
this  process.  Be  this  as  it  ma}',  it  is  believed  that  the  subdivision 
of  this  group  b}-  limiting  the  range  of  distortion,  has  narrowed 
the  chances  of  error,  and  that  the  measurements  are  a  close 
approximation  to  the  truth.  Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  process  of  flattening  the  skull  posteriorly  does 
shorten  and  broaden  the  head,  and,  consequently,  it  may  have 
raised  the  cephalic  index  of  this  group  though  not,  it  is  believed, 
to  any  very  great  extent.  As  to  the  fourth  class  or  flattened 
skulls,  distortion,  among  them,  "goes  without  the  saying."  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  subdivision  is  purely  ar- 
bitrary and  is  introduced  merely  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating 
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some  points  that  will  arise  hereafter.  If  it  be  considered  objec- 
tionable, the  last  group,  No.  4,  of  flattened  skulls  ma}^  be  left 
out  of  our  calculations  altogether.  The  effect  of  this  will  be, 
simply,  to  tone  down  the  contrasts  of  the  brachycephali  (No.  3) 
with  the  other  classes  of  skulls  (Nos.  1  and  2),  and  thus  strengthen 
an}'  conclusions  that  may  be  based  on  such  contrasts. 


Table  II. — Mean  Measurements  of  67  Crania 
FROM  Stone  Graves  in  Tennessee. 


o  •= 

^5 

'c 

a 

O 

S 

PQ 

'3 

en 

Index 
of  Breadth. 

1 

Dolichocephali. 

5 

2 

1325 

6 

184 

5 

132 

3 

142 

.716 

.775 

5 

94 

.730  and  under. 

2 

Orthocephali. 

18 

6 

1346 

18 

172 

16 

134 

11 
141 

.775 

.819 

18 

89 

.740  @  .800 

3 

Brachycepliali. 

•29 

15 

1284 

•JS 

165 

141 

18 

142 

.856 

.865 

29 

90 

.800  g  .900 

i 

Much  Flattened. 

15 

7 

1461 

15 

156 

15 

152 

8 

145 

.973 

.907 

15 

93 

.900  and  over. 

An  examination  of  the  above  table  will  show  that  there  are  in 
this  collection  tive  (;"))  dolichocephalic,  eighteen  (18)  orthocephalic, 
twentj'-nine  (29)  braciiycephalic  and  fifteen  (15)  that  we  have 
classed  as  flattened  skulls.  They  range  from  a  cephalic  index  of 
.716  among  the  dolichocei)hali  to  .856  among  the  brachycephali, 
or  accepting  the  classification  of  the  English  authorities,  from  the 
subdolichocephalic  to  a  high  grade  of  brachycephalism.  Names, 
however,  are  of  but  little  import ;  the  one,  central  fact  is  to  be 
found  in  the  presence,  in  these  graves,  of  skulls  which,  after  exclud- 
ing those  tabulated  as  distorted  or  much  flattened,  are  shown  by 
their  measurements  to  belong  to  the  two  extremes  of  classification, 
and  which  cannot  be  brought  into  the  same  group  without  doing 
violence  to  all  ideas  of  craniology.  If  the  terms  dolichocephalisra 
and  brachycephalism  mean  anything,  then  those  two  forms  of 
skulls  are  found  here,  and  there  is  no  method  of  measurement 
sufficiently  elastic  to  include  them  both  under  one  head.  This  fact 
is  by  no  means  new  or  novel,  though  it  has  not  been  many  years 
since  Dr.  Morton  and  anthropologists  of  his  school  stoutly  main- 
tained the  uniform  braciiycephalic  type  of  crania  among  all  the 
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American  aborigines  except  the  Esquimaux.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, tlie  contrar}'^  oi)inion,  so  ably  advocated  by  Dr.  D.  \Yilson, 
has  been  steadily  gaining  ground,  and  to  day  there  is  but  little 
hazard  in  saying  that  it  is  generally  received.  But  the  evidence, 
furnished  by  a  study  of  this  collection,  seems  to  lead  still  farther, 
and  we  are  required  not  only  to  admit  the  existence  of  difterent 
forms  of  skulls,  as  there  well  might  be  in  different  tribes,  but  also 
to  conclude  that  they  are  to  be  found  among  the  same  people,  or 
people  living  under  the  same  tribal  organization,  much  after  the 
fashion  in  which  they  are,  to  day,  known  to  exist  among  the  com- 
posite peoples  of  our  great  commercial  cities.  This  is  hardl}-  in 
accord  with  the  opinions  generall}'  held  as  to  the  purity  of  race,  in 
prehistoric  times, --^  but  it  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion, 
if  it  be  admitted  that  the  ftxct  that  these  skulls  were  found  buried 
together  indiscriminately,  in  the  same  style  or  set  of  graves,  in  the 
same  mound,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  at  or  near  the  same  time, 
is  any  proof  that  they  belonged  to  people  of  the  same  tribe  and  race. 
In  the  case  of  Museum  No.  11,860,  the  evidence  is  even  stronger, 
as  in  this  instance  a  normal  dolichocephalic  skull  and  a  brachy- 
cephalic  one,  slightly  flattened  posteriorlj^  were  found  buried 
in  the  same  stone  grave,  in  a  mound,  and  under  circumstances 
that  make  it  impossible  that  the  interments  could  have  been  made 
at  different  times.  This  mode  of  burial  could  hardly  have  taken 
place  except  among  members  of  the  same  family  or  gens,  or  at  least 
members  of  the  same  tribal  organization,  and  the  argument  as  to 
the  probable  identity  of  race  is  certainly  of  equal  weight. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  skulls  which  are  found  to 
ditfer  so  widely  from  the  prevailing  t^'pe,  may  have  belonged  to 
members  of  different  tribes.  The  custom,  almost  universal  among 
the  American  Indians,  of  absorbing  the  remnants  of  conquered 
tribes,^'^  would  account  for  much  of  this  diversity,  and  as  they 
lived  in  a  constant  state  of  warfare,'^^  their  opportunities  in  this 

2=  "This"  (variation  of  skull  form)  '"is  clue  to  our  verj^  abnormal  conditions  of  life, 
and  to  tlie  mixture  of  different  races  brouglit  about  by  tlie  needs  of  commerce,  as  in 
Manchester  and  Vienna,  as  is  i)ointed  out  by  Mr.  Bradley. 

In  prehistoric  times  neither  of  these  causes  of  variation  made  themselves  seriously 
felt.  There  was  little  if  any  peaceful  movement  of  races,  but  war  was  the  normal  con- 
dition, and  society  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  remove  man  Irom  the  influence  of 
his  natural  environment."    W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  Cave  Hunting,  p.  liiO.    London,  1874. 

26  Du  Pratz,  History  of  Louisiana.    Vol.  II.  p.  157.    Arch.  Anier.,  Vol.  II,  p.  95. 

2"'We  cannot  live  without  war.  Sliould  we  make  peace  with  the  Tuscaroras,  we 
must  immediately  look  out  for  some  other,  with  whom  we  cau  be  engaged  in  our  beloved 
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line  must  have  been  magnificent.  If  to  tliis  be  added  the  fre- 
quency of  adoption  2*^  and  interraarriage,^^  a  strong  case  is  made 
out  in  fa\or  of  this  explanation.  But  admitting  all  that  can  be 
said  in  its  favor,  and  it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  these  factors 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  produce  the  immense  results  here 
seen.  Out  of  a  total  of  sixty-seven  crania  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  belong  distinctly  to  the  bracliycephalic  type,  there  are 
twenty-three,  or  over  thirty-three  per  cent,  that  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  coming  within  that  group.  This  is  a  large  percentage, 
and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  it  is  not  too  great  to  have 
been  produced  save  by  causes  that  must  have  been  at  work 
through  a  long  series  of  \ears,  or  upon  an  exceptionally  large 
scale.  Upon  this  point,  however,  speculation  is  idle.  Craniolo- 
gists  may  well  differ  as  to  how  this  state  of  affairs  was  brought 
about,  but  as  to  the  main  fact. —  the  existence  of  different  forms 
of  skulls,  even  among  people  living  under  the  same  tribal  oigani- 
zation  —  there  cannot  be  two  opinions,  in  view  of  the  rapid  accu- 
mulation of  evidence  within  the  past  few  3'ears. 

But  whilst  this  classification  of  crania  according  to  the  cephalic 
index  gives  us  the  relative  measurement  of  breadth  and  length, 
and  of  course  varies  as  either  member  of  the  proportion  is  increased 
or  diminished,  it  does  not  furnish  the  actual  breadth  or  height  of 
any  skull,  or  even  the  mean  of  the  whole.  To  ascertain  these  we 
must  again  go  to  the  tables,  and  referring  to  the  measurements  as 
given  above,  we  find  that  the  breadth  ranges  from  a  mean  of 
132'"'".  among  the  dolichocephali,  to  152  among  those  that  are 
distorted,  or  in  class  4.  As  has  been  said  before,  the  crania  in 
Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  show  but  little  if  any  marks  of  distortion,  and 
consequently  the  measurements  there  given  ma}'  be  accepted  as 
a  close  approximation  to  accurac3\  In  No.  4,  however,  or  among 
the  flattened  crania,  this  state  of  affairs  no  longer  exists,  and 
whilst  the  figures  there  do  not  give  ns  any  idea  of  the  original  form 
of  these  skulls,  yet  they  do  accuratel}'  indicate  the  present  meas- 
urements, and,  b}'  comparison,  may  help  us  to  form  some  concep- 
tion of  the  effects  of  this  method  of  distortion.     That  it  increases 

occupation."  Reply  of  the  Cherokees  to  an  offer  to  bring  about  a  pacification  between 
tliem  anil  tlie  Tuscaroras.  Ramsey,  History  of  Tennessee,  p.  83.  Charleston,  1853. 
ArchEEologia  Amer.,  Vol.  IV^,  p.  S)0.    Schoolcraft,  Vol.  II,  p.  84,  etc.,  etc. 

=*'•  Captives  tttken  in  war  were  eitlier  put  to  death,  or  adopted  into  some  gens. 
Women  and  children  taken  prisoners  usually  experienced  clemency  in  this  form." 
Morgan,  Ancient  Society,  p.  80.    Xcw  York,  1877. 

2^  Tecumseh  was  the  son  of  a  .Shawnee  father,  and  Creek  mother.  Schoolcraft, 
Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States.    Vol.  V,  p.  45. 
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the  width  of  the  skull  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  Compared  with 
the  brachycephali,  the  class  that  is  nearest  to  them  in  shape  and 
size,  the  mean  breadth  of  the  crania  in  this  group  is  (11)  eleven""", 
greater,  and  these  figures  may  be  considered  as  representing 
roughly  the  measure  of  the  distortion  of  these  skulls  in  this  par- 
ticular direction.  Among  themselves,  the  variation  is  great, 
though  diminished  by  the  limitations  arbitrarily  fixed  on  the  class 
as  a  whole.  It  extends  from  140""",  to  IGt),  and  the  cephalic  index 
ranges  from  .900  to  1.019,  though  the  broadest  skull  is  not  always 
the  one  having  the  highest  index. 

In  this  collection  there  are  two  that  are  broader  than  they  are 
long,  or  with  an  index  of  over  a  thousand.  A  third,  with  an  index 
even  greater  than  either  of  these,  amounting  to  1233.  has  been 
omitted  from  our  calculation,  as,  after  a  careful  examination,  it 
was  thought  that  possibly  the  length  might  have  been  shortened 
by  2^ost  mortevi  compression.  On  this  point,  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  the  utmost  care  has  been  observed,  though  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  point  of  posthumous  deformation  coincides  with  that  of 
cradle-board  distortion,  it  is,  sometimes,  difficult  to  sa^^  exactly 
how  much  is  due  to  one  cause  and  how  much  to  the  other,  admit- 
ting that  both  have  been  instrumental  in  modifying  the  original 
form  of  the  skull.  In  the  present  collection  there  are  three  such 
coincidences,  but  for  reasons  given  above,  when  treating  of  poste- 
rior flattening,  it  is  not  believed  that  the  distortion  has  been  such 
as  to  impair  the  correctness  of  the  measurements.  As  a  rule,  the 
conditions  of  burial  in  stone  graves  or  coffins,  are  such  as  to  pi'otect 
these  skulls  from  any  verj^  great  amount  of  superincumbent  weight, 
whilst,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  those  instances  in  which  the  mal- 
formation seems  to  have  been  brought  al>out  by  a  comparatively 
slight  pressure  acting  upon  a  body  rendered  soft  and  pliant  b}'^ 
incipient  decay,  the  process  is  found  to  have  been  altogether  too 
eflTectual ;  as  that  portion  of  the  cranium,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  subjected  to  the  pressure,  is  usually,  entirel}'  missing. 
But  this  whole  question  of  posthumous  distortion  is  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  understood.  Perhaps  the  most  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  given  certain  conditions  and  it  is  almost  sure  to  follow.  Dr. 
George  A.  Otis,  Curator  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  speaking 
of  some  crania  that  had  been  exhumed  from  the  Vicksburg  mounds 
by  Surgeon  Ebenezer  Swift,  U.  S.  Army,  says  in  a  private  note  to 
the  writer,  "the  skulls  were  so  soft  that  the}^  would  assume  almost 
any  shape  given  them  on  exhumation.     Many  of  them  were  sent 
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to  "Washington  in  the  wet  clay  in  which  they  were  found  and  I 
had  scalar  demonstration  of  tlie  facility  with  which  post  mortem 
deformation  was  possible."  There  is  no  higher  authority  on 
matters  crauiological  tlian  the  accomplished  Curator  of  the  Army 
IMedical  Museum,  and  whilst  fully  admitting  the  force  of  this 
statement,  I  feel  great  hesitancy  in  venturing  to  intimate  a  doubt 
as  to  wliether  there  may  not  be  some  danger  of  overrating  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  couditions  necessary  to  bring  about  post 
mortem  distortion  are  supposed  to  occur.  Within  a  few  weeks, 
the  writer  has  had  occasion  to  examine  the  very  valuable  collection 
of  crania  now  in  the  Peabody  Museum,  and  out  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  skulls  dug  from  graves  in  California  and  the  islands  off 
its  Southern  Coast,  there  is  not  one  that  shows  any  marks  of 
posthumous  distortion,  tliough  the  evidence  of  posterior  flattening 
is  more  or  less  connnon.  In  the  same  collection,  there  are  one 
hundred  and  two  skulls  from  Italy,  some  of  them  antedating  the 
Christian  Era.  Among  these  are  a  few  with  the  peculiar  lop-sided 
appearance  found  in  crania  from  Peru  and  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  forms  of  distortion  resulting 
from  the  use  of  the  cradle-board,  but  no  marks  of  post  mortem 
deformation.  This  is  of  course  negative  evidence  again,  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  these  skulls,  selected  at  random,  were  buried 
under  circumstances  as  likely  to  produce  a  posthumous  change  of 
shape  as  an}'  that  we  can  expect  to  find,  may  it  not  be  considered 
as  one  of  those  rare  instances  in  which  it  is  permitted  to  argue  the 
general  scarcity  of  a  form  from  its  absence  within  certain,  com- 
paratively' narrow  limits?  But  there  is  no  intention  of  entering 
upon  this  matter,  and  even  the  little  that  has  been  said  has  been 
with  a  view  of  showing  that  we  were  fully  aware  of  the  possibility 
of  error  resulting  from  this  cause,  ratlier  than  from  au}^  desire  or 
expectation  of  influencing  opinion  either  way.  Thanks  to  the 
friendly  word  of  caution  from  Dr.  Otis,  and  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  interments  in  stone  graves,  it  is  believed  that  danger  of 
error  in  this  direction  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  and  this 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  few  specimens  in  this 
collection,  in  which  the  distortion  can  by  any  possibility  be  sup- 
posed to  have  resulted  from  causes  acting  after  death,  can  be 
duplicated  b}'  otliers  from  Peru  and  elsewhere,  which,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge,  are  absolutely  free  from  any  and  all  such  indica- 
tions of  post  mortem  pressure. 

Eeferring  to  the  measurements  of  height,  we  find  that  among 
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the  flattened  crania  (class  4)  it  is  S'""".  greater  than  among  either 
the  dolichocephali  or  the  brachycephali,  both  of  which  are  higher 
than  the  orthocepliali.  At  first,  it  was  thonght  that  this  sliglit  in- 
crease of  height  niiglit  be  due  to  the  process  of  flattening  tlie  head 
posteriorly,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Morton ^o  and  Prof.  Busk.^i  But 
on  a  careful  study  of  the  collection,  it  was  found  that  this  group 
was  largely  composed  of  male  skulls,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  supe- 
riority may,  possiblj',  be  due  to  that  fact.  This  conclusion  is  borne 
out  by  a  comparison  of  this  collection  with  that  obtained  b}-  Dr. 
Jones,-"^-  from  the  same  neighborhood,  in  which  the  height  of  the 
much  flattened  crania,  or  those  having  an  index  of  over  .900,  is 
found  to  be  4""".  less  than  the  brachycephali,  the  group  nearest  to 
it,  whilst  that  is  smaller  tlian  the  orthocepliali,  thus  precisely  re- 
versing the  results  obtained  above.  It  is  possible,  that  in  this 
latter  instance,  the  inferiority  may  be  due  to  the  predominance  of 
female  skulls,  just  as,  in  the  former  case,  a  preponderance  of  male 
skulls  turned  the  balance  the  other  way.  On  this  point  we  are  in 
the  dark,  as  there  is  no  division  of  these  crania,  by  Dr.  Jones, 
on  the  basis  of  sex,  though  the  importance  of  this  element  as  a 
factor  in  swelling  or  diminishing  the  aggregates  within  certain 
limits,  cannot  be  over  estimated.  Dividing  his  collection  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  given  above  and  reducing  his  figures  to  the 
metric  system,  we  find  the  following  results,  which  are  of  much 
interest  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Table  III. — Mean  Measurements  of  Dr.  Jones'  Collection  of 
21  Crania  from  Stone  Graves  in  Tennessee. 
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5"  Crania  Americana,  page  116.  Philadelphia  and  London,  1839. 
3'  .Journal  of  the  Anthroijological  Institute  for  April,  1873,  p.  &2. 
'2  Aboriginal  Remains  of  Tennessee,  p.  110. 
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In  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  doliehocephali  are 
altogether  wanting,  and  that  the  percentage  of  orthocephali  is 
something  less  than  in  tal)le  II.  The  mean  measurements,  how- 
ever, as  given  above  and  in  Table  II  correspond  ver}^  closely,  as 
was  to  have  been  expected,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  two 
collections  were  made  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  consist  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  of  the  remains  of  the  same  people.  There 
are,  however,  some  minor  differences,  as  will  be  seen  b}'  comparing 
the  two  tables,  but  it  is  believed  that  thej'  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  accidental  grouping  of  the  crania  on  the  basis  of  sex.  Thus 
for  instance,  the  capacity  of  the  orthocephali  in  table  III  is  found 
to  correspond  most  closel}',  not  with  the  same  group  in  table  II, 
but  with  the  brachycephali,  and  as  this  latter  class  is  largely  com- 
posed of  females,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  there  exists  a  similar 
state  of  affairs  among  the  former.  Other  resemblances  and  con- 
trasts will  doubtlessly  be  found,  growing  out  of  a  comparison  of 
these  measurements,  but  it  is  believed  that  the}'  admit  of  ready 
solution,  and  therefore  do  not  call  for  an}'  special  mention  on  our 
part. 

There  are,  however,  other  features  connected  with  these  crania 
which  are  worthy  of  attention,  though  not,  perhaps  of  any  ethnical 
significance.  Some  are  anatomical,  others  the  result  of  morbid 
conditions,  and  others,  again,  ma}'  be  parti}'  due  to  the  custom  of 
flattening  the  head  posteriorly.  Thus,  of  the  67  crania  in  this 
collection,  we  find  that 

WoKMiAN  Bones  are  developed  in  twenty-one,  or  nearly  thirty- 
three  per  cent.,  distributed  as  follows:  two  among  the  dolieho- 
cephali, seven  among  the  orthocephali,  six  among  the  brachy- 
cephali, and  six  among  those  we  have  classed  as  much  flattened. 
If  to  this  number  be  added  the  five  each,  among  the  orthocephali 
(2)  and  the  much  flattened  (4),  and  the  six  found  among  the 
brachycephali  (3)  in  which  this  suture  was  so  very  irregular  and 
complicated  as  to  show  a  decided  tendency  to  the  development  of 
these  extra  bones,  the  percentage  will  be  largely  increased.  In 
nine  of  these  twenty-one,  the  number  of  extra  or  intercalated 
bones  is  limited  to  one, —  the  Inca  bone  as  it  is  called, —  situated 
at  the  apex  of  the  occiput.  In  this  shape  it  is  found  in  three  in- 
stances among  the  orthocephali,  four  among  the  brachycephali  and 
one  each  among  the  flattened  skulls  and  the  doliehocephali.  In 
the  latter  specimen  besides  the  Inca  bone  at  the  apex  of  the  occi- 
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put  and  wormian  bones  in  the  lambdoidal  suture,  there  is  also  an 
extra  suture  connecting  the  lower  posterior  angles  of  the  two 
parietals,  thus  dividing  tlie  occi[)ut  into  two  parts  of  which  the 
upper  is  the  larger.  In  two  others,  making  twenty-three  in  all  so 
affected,  numbered  respectively  No.  11,S89  and  1 1,921,  these  extra 
bones  are  found  in  the  coronal  suture,  near  the  crossing  of  the 
temporal  ridge.  In  the  latter  specimen  there  were  two  such  irregu- 
larities, one  on  each  side  ;  in  the  former,  only  one  and  that  on  tlie 
left  side.  It  is  rare  that  they  are  found  in  this  suture,  though 
there  are  specimens  in  the  Peabody  Museum  from  Peru  and  the 
Northwest  Coast,  tlie  latter  much  flattened  anteriorly,  that  have 
such  intercalated  bones,  similarly  placed.  Whilst  there  can  be  no 
doubt  tliat  the  ratio  of  these  bones  in  the  crania  of  this  collection, 
is  very  large,  yet  they  are  distributed  throughout  the  different 
groups  so  evenly  and  in  such  manner  that  the  process  of  flattening 
the  head  posteriorly  cannot  be  said,  in  this  instance,  to  have  had 
any  effect  in  increasing  their  development. 

Sutures. —  In  eighteen  the  coronal  suture  (usuallj^  on  both  sides) 
does  not  extend  below  the  temporal  ridge,  and  the  spheno-frontal 
and  spheno-parietal  is  obliterated,  so  that  at  or  near  the  point  of 
union,  complete  ossification  has  taken  place,  and  the  parietal, 
frontal  and  sphenoid  form  but  a  single  bone.  This  peculiarity  is 
not  confined  to  any  age,  or  sex,  or  form  of  skull,  but  is  distributed 
throughout  the  different  groups,  with  the  percentage  largely  in 
favor  of  the  dolichocephali,  as  all  five  of  those  skulls  are  so  af- 
fected. A  similar  condition  of  affairs  is  found  in  seven  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Californian,  and  in  fourteen  of  the  one 
hundred  and  two  Italian  crania  examined.  In  sixteen,  we  find 
one  or  more  of  the  sutures  closed,  as  follows  :  in  eight,  the  coronal 
and  sagittal  are  both  obliterated,  either  wholly  or  in  part;  in  six, 
the  sagittal  alone  ;  in  one,  the  coronal ;  and  in  one,  all  three  are 
closed.  Among  the  dolichocephali,  two  have  the  coronal  and 
sagittal  so  affected,  and  in  one,  the  sagittal  alone  is  closed.  So 
far  as  we  can  tell,  the  crania  in  this  latter  group  belonged  to 
people  much  beyond  the  prime  of  life,  and  to  this  fact,  no  doubt, 
may  be  ascribed  the  closing  of  the  sutures.  In  one  skull.  No. 
12,303,  the  squamosal  suture  is  closed  ;  a  thin  scale  of  bone  seems 
to  have  grown  over  it,  and  on  this,  in  high  relief,  is  impressed 
much  of  its  irregular  outline.  In  the  three  skulls  Nos.  11,824, 
12,797  and   14,003,  that  show  marks  of  the  greatest  compression, 
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each  having  a  cephalic  index  of  over  one  thousand,  and  being 
respectively  one,  the  skull  of  a  youth,  and  the  other  two,  of 
persons  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  all  three  of  the  sutures  are 
open. 

Small  bony  tumors  are  found  in  the  outer  opening  of  the  ear,  in 
seven  of  the  brachycephali,  and  in  two  among  the  flattened  skulls 
of  class  four  ;  but  they  are  not  present  in  either  of  the  other 
groups.  This  percentage,  a  little  more  than  one  in  seven,  is  greater 
than  Prof.  Wyraan  found  among  the  Peruvian  crania,  in  which  it 
existed  in  one  in  41-25,  or  among  Europeans,  among  whom  it  is 
said  by  Dr.  C.  J.  Blake  to  be  found  in  about  five  out  of  a  thous- 
and.33  There  is  also  more  or  less  difference  in  the  shape  of  the 
outer  opening  of  the  ear,  a  fact  to  which  my  attention  was  called 
by  my  friend,  Dr.  H.  P.  Walcott,  of  Cambridge,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  man}^  valuable  suggestions.  In  some,  it  is  almost  cir- 
cular, whilst  in  others  it  is  more  or  less  elliptical  in  form.  This 
may  be  due  to  natural  causes, ^-^  though  in  some  instances  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  opening  has  not  been  somewhat  nar- 
rowed by  posterior  pressure.  Still  this  conclusion  would  not  be 
warranted  by  the  facts,  as  there  are  crania  in  this  collection, 
very  much  flattened  posteriorly,  in  which  it  does  not  exist,  just 
as  there  are  others,  that  are  normal,  in  which  it  is  found. 

Three  of  these  crania  show  evidences  of  a  diseased  condition. 
In  one,  a  youth,  No.  11,970,  there  are  marks  of  severe  inflamma- 
tion, by  which  the  apex  of  the  occipital  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
both  parietals,  were  much  affected.  A  bony  excrescence,  or  rather 
a  series  of  them  running  into  one  another,  and  forming  a  united 
whole,  covers  all  that  portion  of  the  head  and  completely  effaces 
the  lambdoidal  and  inter-parietal  sutures,  so  far  as  the  inflammation 
extends. 

In  No  .12,308,  there  is  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  occiput  and 
extending  almost  entirely  across  it,  about  20"™-  below  the  apex,  a 
line,  or  belt,  16'""\  broad,  of  small  holes,  something  like  those  in 
the  top  of  a  pepper  box.  These  holes  or  indentations  e.stend 
through  the  outer  table  and  spongy  portion  of  the  bone  of  the 
skull,  but  do  not  penetrate  through  the  inner  table.     The  adjoin- 

3'  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  p.  15. 

3«The  meatus  auditorus  externum,  which  is  ciicuhir  in  young  subjects,  and  some- 
what oval  in  adults."  Sharpey  &  Quaiu.  Anatomy.  Edited  by  Leidy.  Vol.  I,  p.  157. 
Philadelphia,  1819. 
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ing  part  of  the  left  parietal  for  a  space  measuring  42""".  long  by 
2-4'"'".  broad,  is  affected  in  the  same  manner. 

In  No.  14,001,  conii>lete  anchylosis  has  taken  place  between  the 
occi[)ital  condyles  and  the  superior  articular  surfaces  of  the  atlas 
bone. 

Some  of  these  crania  possess  anatomical  features  of  special 
interest. 

No.  12,297  was  much  broken  at  the  time  it  was  taken  out  of  the 
grave  and  was  not  mended  until  within  the  past  few  da^'s,  too  late 
to  tabulate  its  measurements  with  those  of  the  other  crania  from 
this  region.  It  is  the  calvarium  of  an  adult,  probably  a  male,  and 
measures  152'"'".  in  length,  152  in  breadth,  144  in  height.  Width 
of  frontal  92.  Index  of  breadth  1,000.  Wormian  bones  are 
found  in  the  lambdoidal  suture.  The  frontal  suture  is  persistent 
and  this  is  the  only  skull  in  the  entire  collection,  in  which  it  is. 
Along  the  line  of  this  suture,  from  the  glabella  to  the  point  of 
intersection  with  the  coronal,  there  is  an  angular  or  roof-shaped 
arrangement  of  the  two  parts  into  which  the  frontal  is  divided, 
very  similar  to  the  formation  that  is  frequently  found  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  parietals  in  the  New  England  and  some  other  groups 
of  Indians.     This  skull  is  flattened  posteriorl3^ 

In  No.  12797  there  is  an  additional  suture  beginning  at  a  point 
on  the  lambdoidal  suture  46""".  above  the  posterior  inferior  angle 
of  the  left  parietal,  and  extending  along  the  temporal  ridge  for 
52""".,  throughout  which  distance  it  continues  open.  At  this  point 
it  trends  downwards,  and  though  faint  can  still  be  traced  for  a 
farther  distance  forward  of  50""".,  or  to  a  point  within  24"'".  of 
"where  the  coronal  bends  forward  to  join  the  sphenoid,  when  it  is 
obliterated.  Just  back  of  this  point  a  short  suture,  12""™.  long, 
unites  it  with  the  squamosal.  The  sphenoid  suture  is  almost  per- 
fectly horizontal,  extemling  forward  from  the  upper  anterior  angle 
of  the  temporal  bone,  to  where  the  transverse  suture  crosses  the 
malar  bone.  By  this  arrangenieut  of  the  sutures  we  have  two 
extra  bones  intercalated  between  the  parietal  and  temporal  bones 
of  the  left  side,  extending  along  their  entire  length.  At  the  junc- 
tion of  this  extra  suture  with  the  lambdoidal,  there  is  a  well 
developed  wormian  bone,  as  there  is  also  on  the  right  side  where 
a  section  of  that  parietal,  in  the  shape  of  a  trapezoid,  is  cut  otf 
by  an  extra  suture,  squamosal  in  character,  which  unites  the  upper 
posterior  angle  of  the  right  temporal,  with  a  point  on  the  lamb- 
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doidal  suture  20""".  above  its  juuctiou  with  the  additamentum 
suturcp,  squamosce.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  extraordinary 
capacity  of  this  skull,  which,  after  careful  measurement,  is  found 
to  amount  to  1825'''"-  Tliis  is  273  more  than  No.  13,323,  which 
is  nearest  to  it,  and  741  larger  than  the  smallest  on  the  list.  In 
other  words  the  capacit}^  of  the  smallest  is  less  than  60  per  cent, 
of  this  one.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  unusual  size,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  it  is  275'^'^'^'^  larger  than  the  average  Euro- 
pean, and  that  the  largest  healthy  European  skull  on  record,  only 
exceeds  it  bj'  43''''"^'^  Large  as  this  skull  undoubtedl}^  is,  it  does 
not  stand  alone.  In  the  collection  of  Dr.  Jones  to  which  we  have 
so  ol'ten  had  occasion  to  refer, •^"  there  is  one  that  measures  103  c. 
inches  or  1688''''- ;  the  Army  Medical  Museum ^'^  has  one  from  a 
mound  in  Illinois  with  a  capacity  of  1785,  and  Schoolcraft •^^ 
speaks  of '*an  untamed  Shawnee  brain  that  rises  to  104  c.  inches" 
or  1704'^'^-  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  is  an  ana- 
tomical characteristic,  and  that  unless  "  the  quality  of  the  brain 
can  be  represented  at  the  same  time  as  the  quantity,  brain  meas- 
urement cannot  be  assumed  as  any  indication  of  the  intellectual 
position  of  races,  an}-  more  than  of  individuals."'^^  It  may,  indeed, 
be  true,  as  recent  researches  seem  to  show,'^'  "that  a  superior  race 
contains  more  of  voluminous  crania  than  an  inferior,"  and  that 
"the  difference  between  the  largest  and  smallest  brains  among 
modern  Parisians  is  three  times  that  ol)served  in  the  negro;"  but 
to  infer  the  superiority  of  a  race  (whatever  that  may  mean),  from 
the  presence  of  one  or  all  of  these  characteristics  in  their  crania, 
would  involve  certain  other  admissions  that  cannot  be  sustained 
b}'  the  facts.  Judged  by  this  standard,  the  moundbuilder  of  the 
Cumberland  valley  would  rank  very  high  in  the  scale  of  develop- 

35 Seventh  Anmial  Report  of  the  Peahody  Museum,  p.  10.  ''The  largest  crania 
nieasureil,  IS.W  c.  c.  .  .  .  is  a  little  larger  than  that  of  tlie  average  Euiopean." 

soi-yell.     Antiquitj'  of  Man,  p.  89.    London,  1873. 

3' Exploration  of  the  Aboriginal  Remahis  of  Tennessee,  p.  110.  Published  liy  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.    Washington,  187(5. 

^^Chei'k  list  of  Pieparations  and  Olijects  in  the  section  of  Human  Anatomy  of  the 
United  States  Army  Medical  Museum.    Washington,  1876. 

39  Schoolcraft.    Indian  Tribes  of  tlie  United  States.    Vol.  II,  p.  330. 

^"Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  p.  11. 

^1  Experimental  researches  on  the  variations  of  volume  of  the  cranium,  etc.,  by  M. 
Le  Bon,  quoted  in  Nature,  for  July  18, 1878.  "  Among  100  modern  Parisian  heads,  there 
are  about  eleven  with  a  cranium  of  1700  to  1900  cubic  centimetres;  in  the  same  number 
of  negro  heads  not  ona  will  be  found  of  such  size.  The  weight  of  100  masculine  Pari- 
sian brains  of  the  present,  varies  between  1000  and  1700  grammes,  the  volume,  between 
loOO  and  1900  cubic  centimetres,  etc.,  etc." 
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inent — far  ahead  of  the  ancient  Peruvian,  who  was,  confesscdl}', 
among  the  most  civilized  of  the  American  aborigines,  but  whose 
skull  in  i)oint  of  capacit}-,  did  not  exceed  that  of  the  Australian 
or  the  Hottentot.^-  This  conclusion,  however,  legitimate  though 
it  be,  is  not  borne  out  in  the  stor}^  of  those  nations,  as  revealed  by 
the  spade  and  pick-axe  ;  but  it  will  serve  to  show  the  uncertain 
nature  of  the  ground  that  must  be  occupied  by  any  one  who  en- 
gages in  the  vain  effort  to  conjure  up  the  vision  of  an  extinct  civili- 
zation, by  a  study  of  the  crania  of  the  people  among  whom  it  Avas 
developed. 

^^  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Peabodj'  Museum,  p.  11. 
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ON   THE    DISTRIBUTION   AND    TENURE   OF   LANDS,    AND   THE 

CUSTOMS  WITH   RESPECT   TO   INHERITANCE,  AMONG 

THE  ANCIENT   MEXICANS. 


By  Ad.  F.  Baxdeliee. 


In  a  previous  paper  we  have  endeavored  to  describe  the  vcarlilve 
customs  and  organization  of  the  Mexican  tribe. ^  Our  conchisions 
in  regard  to  them  are  somewhat  at  variance  with  those  generally 
adopted,  since,  instead  of  the  military  despotism  which  heretofore 
has  been  admitted  as  existing  in  ancient  Mexico,  we  found  but  the 
military  democracy  peculiar  to  a  warlike  tribe. "^  It  is  our  purpose 
now  to  investigate  how  far  the  Mexicans  may  have  progressed  in 
their  notions  about  tlie  tenure  and  distribution  of  the  soil. 

The  picture  which  nearly  all  the  authors,  ancient  as  well  as 
modern,  trace  of  the  condition  of  aboriginal  Mexico  is  that  of  a 
feudal  monarchy.^  This  alone  should  fix  permanently  the  mode  of 
landed  tenure.  It  implies  also  the  notion  of  abstract  ownership, 
and  thus  indicates  a  high  state  of  culture.     But  we  have  already 

1  "On  the  Art  of  War  and  Mode  of  Warfare  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans,"  in  10th  Au- 
niial  Report  of  the  Pea))ody  Museum  of  American  Archeology  and  Ethnologj'. 

2  "  Art  of  War,  etc.,  etc.,  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans,"  pp.  113,  114,  ll.i,  to  127  inclusive, 
especially  the  notes.  See  also  "Ancient  Society,"  by  Lewis  H.  Morgan.  (N.  York, 
1877.)    Part  II,  chapter  VII,  "  The  Aztec  Confederacy,"  pp.  188-211  inclusive. 

3  The  first  information  tending  to  represent  the  condition  of  Mexico  as  a  feudal 
state  was  probably  furnished  by  Cortes;  or  through  his  expedition  at  least.  The  re- 
ports of  the  preceding  voyage  of  Grijalva  (l.il8)  contain  no  positive  statements.  On 
tlie  otlier  hand  the  certificate  issued  by  Cortes  (probably  about  the  20  May,  1519,  or  29 
days  after  liis  landing  at  Ulna),  to  the  chiefs  of  Axapusco  and  Tepeyahualco,  already 
speaks  of  "  tlie  great  Montezuma,  which  resides  iu  this  great  city  of  Tenochtitlan  and 
all  its  provinces."  We  liave  not  Cortes'  fir.^t  letter  to  tlie  emperor,  but  in  liis  second  re- 
port, 30  Oct.,  1520,  he  mentions  "a  great  Lord  called  Mutezunia."  (Vedia,  "  Historiadores 
primitivos  de  Indias,"  Vol.  I.  Carta  Segunda,  pp.  12  and  13.)  The  same  dispatch  con- 
tains a  number  of  details  on  Montezuma's  power,  from  which  a  feudal  empire  was  neces- 
sarily construed  as  for  inst.  (p.  33) :  "  There  are  in  this  great  city  many  very  large  and 
fine  houses,  the  cause  of  it  being  that  all  the  Lords  of  the  land,  vassals  of  the  said  Mu- 
ieczuma,  have  their  houses  in  that  city  .  .  .  ."  "What  has  been  ascertained  is:  that 
his  sovereignty  was  almost  as  large  as  Spain  .  .  ."  (p.  31.)  Gomara,  who  published  his 
"  Conquista  de  Mcjico''  in  1552,  already  mentions  "  thirty  lords  of  oiie-hundred-thous- 
and  vassals  eacli,  and  three-thousand  lords  of  places."  (Vedial,  p.  345.  "  Corte  y  guaida 
de  Moteczuma.")     Oviedo  ("  Historia   general  y  natural  de  Indias,"  Vol.  Ill,  Lib. 

Repokt  Peabody  Museum,  II.     25. 
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seen  that  the  institutions  of  the  Mexicans  were  democratic  and 
not  monarchical,  that  their  chiefs  and  leaders  filled  elective,  and 
in  no  case  hereditary  positions.'*  This  latter  fact  whose  final  dis- 
cussion we  reserve  for  another  occasion,  speaks  strongl_v  against 
the  existence  of  privileged  classes,  based  upon  territory  and 
landed  propert}' ;  tlierefore  it  also  militates  against  feudality 
Itself. 

Still  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  become  prejudiced  by  such 
indications,  against  the  views  generally  accepted.  They  merely 
warn  us  of  the  difficulties  of  our  taslc.  These  difficulties  are 
greater  yet  than  those  against  which  we  contended  in  our  first 
essay.  The  military  life  of  the  Mexicans  has  furnished  the  bulk 
of  their  history,  and  through  it  a  number  of  facts,  by  which  the 
former  could  be  almost  restored.  The  question  of  distribution  of 
the  soil,  however,  apparentl3'  relates  to  customs  only ;  broken  up 
and  to  a  great  extent  obliterated  centuries  ago.  Nevertheless, 
accessory  facts,  and  especially  a  merely  cursory  review  of  the 
history  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  may  enable  us  yet  to  form  an  idea  of 
these  customs.  The  Mexican  rules  of  inheritance  are  in  direct 
connection  with  them  also,  and  lastly-,  the  acts  of  the  Spaniards 
during  the  first  times  after  the  conquest,  when  they  more  or  less 
suddenly  overturned  the  ancient  order  of  things,  should  bring  to 
light  many  forgotten  features  of  aboriginal  tenure  and  distribution 
of  the  soil. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  programme  —  so  to  say  —  of  onr 
work,  we  have  yet  to  offer  two  explanations  ere  we  proceed  to 
enter  upon  the  discussion  proper,  itself. 

In  the  first  place :  b}-  "  accessory  facts,"  we  refer  to  the  socicd 
organization  of  the  Mexicans  in  particular.    It  is  inseparable  from 

XXXIII,  cap.  XLVI,  p.  503)  as;aiii  speaks  of  "  more  than  three- thousand  lords  liis  sub- 
jects, each  one  of  many  vassals,  and  each  held  his  principal  dwelling  in  Teniistitan, 
residing  there  certain  montlis  each  year."  Tlie  author,  a  friend  of  Columbus,  and 
personally  acquainted  with  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  conquest,  resided  at  tlie  West 
Indies  and  Nicaragua  until  l.JSfi  (his  stay  though  interrupted  by  at  least  six  voyages  to 
Spain  and  back),  was  one  of  the  most  cautious  and  best  situated  of  the  old  clironiclers. 
But  the  chief  originator  of  the  feudal  view  is,  Fernando  de  Alva  Ixtlil-Kocliitl.  a  half 
breed  of  Tezcuco,  and  belonging  to  the  kin  of  tliat  tribe's  chieftains.  He  wrote  about 
the  year  1(500,  and  both  of  his  Avorks,  the  "  Relaciones  historicas,"  and  the  "Historia 
de  los  Chichimecos  6  reyes  antiguos  de  Tezcuco,"  present,  it  should  not  be  denied,  a 
picture  of  logical  development  of  feudal  institutions  on  Mexican  soil.  Torquemadaof 
course  concurs.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  investigate,  elsewhere,  the  claims  of  Ixtlil- 
xochitl  to  the  rank  of  a  reliable  source.  Fairness,  however,  compels  us  here  to  men- 
tion the  above  authors,  as  tlie  mainstays  of  current  opinion. 
*  ''  Art  of  War,"  etc.,  pp.  96,  1-28  and  IGl. 
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landed  tenure,  and  we  therefore  must  recur  to  it  frequently  in  tbe 
course  of  our  allusions  to  the  history  of  tlie  tribe. 

Secondl}- :  we  do  not  pretend  to  review  the  history  of  ancient 
Mexico  as  fully  as  it  should  be  done,  but  only  as  far  as  it  touches 
the  subject  of  this  paper.  Man}'  points  therefore,  which  ought  to 
be  closely  scrutinized,  will  be  passed  over  lightlj',  or  without  any 
discussion. 

One  of  the  most  learned  authors  of  the  16th  century,  on  Amer- 
ican topics,  —  the  Jesuit  father  Joseph  de  Acosta,  sa^'s :  "Learned 
men  affirm  and  write  that  the  relations  and  the  memories  of  these 
Indians  do  not  go  further  back  than  four-hundred  3'ears "^ 

Indeed,  although  much  has  been  written  about  the  aboriginal 
history  of  Mexico,  it  appears  as  if  the  12th  century  was  the  limit 
of  definite  tradition.^  What  lies  beyond  it  is  vague  and  uncertain, 
remnants  of  traditions  being  intermingled  with  legends  and  myth- 
ological fancies.  Nothing  positive  can  be  gathered  except  that, 
even  during  the  earliest  times,  Mexico  was  settled  or  overrun  b}' 
sedentary,  as  well  as  by  nomadic  tribes,  —  that  both  acknowledged 

s  "Historia  natural  y  moral  de  las  Iiuiias,"  Lib.  I.  cap.  XXV,  p.  83.  The  passage 
relates  directly  to  Peru,  but  is  just  as  applicable  to  Mexico. 

"  '•  We  venture  to  assume  this  period  as  tlie  one  during  which  traditional  history  of 
Mexico  really  begins.  Of  course,  those  wiiters  who  have  made  the  fabrication  of  a  Mex- 
ican chronology  a  special  object,  go  much  further  back.  The  late  Abbe  Brasseur  de 
Bourbourg,  for  instance,  quotes  the  "  Code.x  Chimalpopoca,"  purported  to  bear  date  22 
May,  1558,  and  which  begins  as  follows  (History  of  the  three  suns).  '■  This  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  histories  of  all  kinds  which  happened  a  long  time  ago,  how  the  earth  was 
divided,  and  distributed  to  each  one,  its  origin  and  foundation,  how  the  sun  began  to 
give  to  each  one  his  share,  assigning  the  limits;  there  are  now  six  times  four-hundred 
years,  and  one-hundred  more,  and  thirteen  more  .  .  .  ."  The  distinguished  historian 
concludes  therefrom,  that  955  B.  C.  there  occurred  already,  in  Middle  America,  a  di- 
vision of  lands  according  to  a  syt^tematic  register  (•' Popol-Vuh."  Introduction,  page 
CXI).  Clavigero's  Chronologj'  begins  oUG  A.  D.  ("  Storia  del  Messico,"  Lib.  II,  cap. 
I).  Don  Mariano  Veytia  (-'Historia  Antigua  de  Mejico,"  published  by  Sr.  Ortega,  1836), 
after  fixing  the  date  ot  the  establishment  of  "  Iluehuetlapallan,"  to  the  year  2237  of  the 
earth's  creation  (Vol.  I,  cap.  II,  p.  23),  or  1790  B.  C.  (p.  219)  begins  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Toltecs  at  Tolantzinco  in  697  A.  D.  (Cap.  XXII,  p.  121,  ot  1st  volume).  I.xllilxochitl 
(•'Histoiie  des  Chichimeques  on  des  anciens  rois  de  Tezcuco,"  translation  by  Mr. 
Ternaux  Compans)  says :  (Cap.  II  p.  13)  that  the  Toltecs  founded  Tollan  503  A.  D.  No 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  these  statements  and  dates.  They  are  not  any  longer  tradi- 
tional, but  mythical,  and  although  we  aie  far  from  disregarding  the  importance  of 
legends  or  myths  for  historical  investigations,  we  still  cannot  accept  them  as  chrono- 
logical bases.  The  oldest  date  in  the  histoiy  ot  Mexico  which  appears  to  be  approxi- 
mately certain  is  that  of  the  settlement  of  the  Mexicans  in  the  marsh  where  they  subse- 
quently built  the  pueblo  of  Tenuchtitlan.  It  would  about  agree  Avith  A.  I>.  1325.  Al- 
lowing two  centuiies  more  for  the  period  during  which  the  Mexicans  and  their  kindred 
tribes  reached  the  valley,  we  are  carried  to  the  twelfth  century  as  the  time  from  which 
distinct  tradition  has  yet  reached  us.  AVhat  lies  beyond  can  occasionally  be  I'endered 
of  value  for  ethnological  purposes,  but  it  admits  of  no  definite  historical  use. 
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a  common  origin,  while  the  sedentaiy  tribes  were  still  further  con- 
nected together  by  the  bond  of  language, —  and  that  the  original 
home  of  these  people  lay  to  the  north  of  Mexican  territory.  We 
further  can  infer,  that  even  the  sedentary  tribes,  among  which'  the 
ToLTECs  are  most  conspicuous,  had  nowhere  advanced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  nation  or  state;  political  society,  based  upon  territory 
and  landed  property,  being  unknown  to  them.  Their  institutions 
appear  to  have  been  democratic,  their  manner  of  living  communal, 
thus  excluding  the  idea  of  feudality  altogether  ;  even  at  those  re- 
mote periods  of  Mexican  history.'^     The  usual  inter-tribal  wars, 

'  Onr  information  in  regard  to  tlie  Toltecs  is  limited  and  obscure.  Tlie  name  itself 
appears  to  be  a  surname:  "  Toltecatl"— "  offi;Mal,  de  arte  mec.anica,  o  maestro"  (Mo- 
lina, Vocabulario,  Parte  II.  p.  149).  Torquemada  (Lib.  I,  cap.  XIV,  p.  37)  "  I  merely 
sa  J',  til  at  Tulteca  signifies  a  skilled  worker  .  .  .  ."  Veytia  (Vol.  I,  cap.  XXI,  pp.  205 
and  206).  Sahaguu  ("Historia  general  de  las  cosas  de  Nueva-Espana,"  edited  by  Doa 
Carlos  Maria  de  Btistamante,  Vol.  Ill,  Lib.  X,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  10(5).  "  First  tlie  Tiiltecas, 
signiljing  excellent  workmen  .  .  .  ."(p.  107)  "y  no  tenian  otro  nombre  particular  sino 
este  que  tomaron  de  la  cuviosiiiad,  y  primor  de  las  obras  que  hacian,  que  se  llamaron 
obras  tiiltecas,  6  sea  como  si  digesemos,  officiales  pulidos  y  curiosos  .  .  .  ."  Their 
proper  name,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  was  "  Chlchimecas,"— in  common  with  all  the 
aborigines  of  Mexico.  Even  such  tribes  as  are  reported  to  have  preceded  them,  like  the 
Xicalancas  and  Olmecas,  are  connected  with  reports  indicating  tlie  same  origin.  Thus 
Motolinia  (''Historia  de  los  Indios  de  Nueva-Espana"  in  Sr.  Icazbalceta's  "  Colecciou 
de  Documentos,"  Vol.  I),  says:  ("Epistola  proemial,"  p.  7),  that  the  Xicalancas  and 
Mexicans  descended  from  sons  of  the  same  father.  Gomara  ("  Conquista  de  Mejico," 
Vedia  I,  p.  432),  says  the  same,  and  also  that  "  Ulmecatlli  "  was  one  of  their  brothers, 
and  that  fiom  him  the  Olmecas  descended.  Sahagun,  however  (Lib.  X,  p.  147),  contra- 
dicts, excluding  the  "  Olmecas,  Vistoti,  and  Nonooalca"  from  the  general  appellation 
of  Chichiniecas,  but  includes  nearly  all  the  other  tribes  of  Mexico  under  a  common 
origin.  But  Veytia  seems  to  consider  the  Llmecas  and  Xicalancas  as  descending  from 
the  same  stock  as  the  Toltecs  (Vol.  I,  cap.  XIII,  p.  150) ;  though  his  statements  might  be 
more  positive  yet.  The  Toltec  language  was  the  "  Nahuatl,"  a  fact  too  frequently  men- 
tioned to  need  any  further  quotations.  Through  it  their  connection  with  the  tribes  of 
the  valley  of  Mexico,  Avith  the  Tlaxcallans,  Huexotzincas,  Cholullans, —  and  also  the 
Niquirahs  of  Nicaragua  is  established  bejond  a  doubt.  Their  division  of  time  and 
numeral  system  (as  far  as  the  language  allows  a  judgment),  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
natives  of  Michhuacan,Oajaca,  Chiapas,  Yucatan,  and  Guatemala.  If  we  add  to  these 
indications  those  derived  from  local  myths  and  legends,  we  become  inclined  to  believe 
the  reports,  that  the  aliorigiiies  of  Yucatan  and  Guatemala  for  instance,  are  direct  de- 
scendants of  the  Toltecs,  or  at  least  from  their  original  stock.  This  fact  acquires  a 
certain  importance,  since  it  enables  us,  from  the  condition  of  these  tribes  at  the  time 
of  their  first  contact  with  the  Spaniards,  and  from  their  local  traditions,  to  judge  partly 
of  the  status  of  the  Toltecs,  and  perhaps  to  reconstruct  their  condition  and  organiza- 
tion of  society. 

In  order  to  attempt  an  investigation  of  the  true  condition  of  Toltec  society,  we  have 
to  consider  three  dill'erent  points  which  are  the  following:  Reports  about  the  Toltecs, 
contained  in  Mexican  sources;  since  only  in  Mexico  they  were  called  by  that  name. 
Reports  about  the  condition  of  the  Toltecs  in  Mexico  o//fr  their  reported  dispersion. 
The  condition  and  organization  of  such  tril)es,  outside  of  direct  Mexican  influence, 
which  still  acknowledged  an  original  connection  with  what  has  been  called  the  Toltecs 
in  Mexico. 

If  we  follow  the  traditions  current  in  the  Mexican  valley,  as  reported  ^rs<  by  father 
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as  well  between  sedentary  Indians  and  roving  tribes,  as  among  the 

Sahagiin  (havrtl}'  any  of  his  predecessors  mentioning  the  Toltecs,— a  fact  not  devoid  of 
importance  1)  it  simply  appears  that  the  Toltecs  were  sedentary  people,  therefore  agri- 
cultural and  proportionately  skilled  in  the  use  of  metals  and  stones  (Lib.  X,  cap.  XXIX, 
Vol.  3).  The  same  author,  in  his  tale  about  the  fortunes  of  Quetzalcohuatl,  whom  he 
acknowledged  as  distinctly  connected  with  the  fate  of  the  Toltecs,  says  that  (Lib.  Ill, 
cap.  V,  p.  248,  of  Vol.  I) :  tl)e  pueblo  of  Tollan  had  two  chiefs,— tliat  it  was  engaged  in 
war  with  another  tribe  not  far  distant  (Coatepec,  cap.  VI,  p.  24!)),—  tlius  showing  at  the 
same  time  :  that  the  Toltecs  were  not  subject  to  a  ruler  residing  in  Tula,  as  is  commonly 
reported,  but  tliat  Tula  (or  Tollan),  was  the  settlement  of  a  tribe,  without  authority  over 
any  others.  There  are  other  indications,  in  this  very  legend  of  Quetzalcohuatl,  to  show 
that  the  Toltecs  of  Tula  were  very  independent  from  their  chiefs  (See  cap.  VI  to  XI). 
Further  on,  if  we  follow  the  peregrinations  of  Quetzalcohuatl  after  the  same  authority, 
it  strikes  us  tliat  this  mythical  personage  travels  through  a  singularly  disjointed  conn- 
try.  Everywhere  he  meets  strange  places  ((Jap.  XII  to  XIV),  not  subject  to  tlie  tribe 
from  which  he  originally  went  out. 

To!  quemada  ("  Monarchia  Indiana,"  Lib.  I.  cap.  XIV,  p.  37),  is  more  detailed.  He 
asserts  that  the  Toltecs  were  originally  led  by  seven  chiefs,  but  that  after  their  settle- 
ment at  Tulantzinco  they  elected  a  '•  king,"  establishing  as  a  rule  tliat  no  one  of  these 
so-called  monarchs  should  "  rule"  any  longer  than  liay-two  years,  and  that  if  he  died 
previously  "  the  republic  governed  until  the  e.Yi)iration  of  the  time."  In  his  relation  of 
the  history  of  Quetzalcohuatl  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VJI,  pp.  254,  25.5,  and  2o(i),  whom  he  dis- 
tinctly connects  with  Tula,  the  same  fact  is  mentioned  as  in  Sahagun,  namely;  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  divided  into  independent  tribes,  such  as  Tula,  Cholula, 
Quauhquechollan  and  others. 

It  is,  however,  Fernando  de  Alva  Ixtlilxochitl,  wliose  writings  have  furnished  the 
chief  material  for  the  Toltec  history.  He  gathered  his  facts  from  his  kinsmen,  and,  he 
says,  from  ancient  picture-writings  which  they  explained  to  him  ("  Hist,  des  Cliichi- 
meques"  Dedication  to  the  vice-roy  of  Mexico  p.  XIII,  and  XIV).  Also  from  songs.  It 
is  a  slender  basis  lor  his  otherwise  very  positive  statements,  since  it  may  well  be  ac- 
cepted that  Toltec  picture-writings  did  scarcely  exist  any  more  at  his  time,  unless  we 
except  such  as  are  analogous  to  tlie  Dresden-Codex  (Humboldt  "  Vues  des  Cordilleres 
et  monuments  des  peuples  indigenes,  etc."  Plate  XLV  of  the  atlas  in  folio),  regarding 
them  as  of  Toltec  origin.  These,  however,  no  Mexican  native  could  have  interpreted 
at  that  time. 

Ixtlilxochitl  also  speaks  of  seven  chiefs  of  the  Toltecs  ("lis  avaient  sept  chefs,  et 
choisissaient  alternativement  un  d'entreux  jiour  les  gouverner."  Hist,  des  Chichi- 
mgques,"  Cap.  II,  p.  13;  also  "Segunda  Relacion  "  in  Vol.  IX,  p.  323,  of  Lord  Kings- 
borough's  "  Antiquities  of  Mexico.")  He  equally  mentions  the  52  year  period  of  the 
head-chief  (Cap.  II,  p.  13),  and  in  his  "  Tercera  Relacion  "  (p.  325),  but  adds  in  the  •'  Cu- 
arta  Relacion"  (p.  32()) :  "Este  Mitl  goberno  59  ai'ios  y  quebro  en  la  orden  autigua  de 
los  Tultecas  de  gobernar  52  aiios." 

But  he  also  tells  us  in  his  Second  "  Relation  "  that  at  Tollantzinco  "  they  constructed 
of  planks  a  house  large  enougli  to  accommodate  the  entire  nation,"  and  hints  at  a  number 
oi  scattered  settlements  springing  up,  though  he  insists  that  these  were  all  dependen- 
cies of  a  great  Toltec  "  empire."  Kevertheless,  his  description  of  the  wars  among  the 
Toltecs  ("  quinta  Relacion  " )  is  not  in  favor  of  the  latter  assumption. 

It  is  mostly  on  such  statements  tliat  Don  Mariano  Veytia  has  based  the  Toltec  history 
which  forms  the  beginning  of  tlie  "  Historia  antigua  de  Mejico."  —  But  tlie  eminent  Mex- 
ican scholar  (he  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century)  has  added  some  other  de 
tails,  which  we  dare  not  neglect  here. 

In  common  with  all  the  others,  Veytia  places  the  origin  of  the  Toltecs  to  the  North, 
where  he  locates  the  great  city  of  Huehuetlapalhin.  Of  this  great  city  he  says  :  '•  The 
houses  in  which  they  dwelt,  as  well  in  the  city  as  in  the  other  settlements  were  then  (and 
for  many  centuries  afterwards,  although  they  had  Kings  and  governments  already)  but 
natural  caverns,  which  they  also  imitated.    These  were  all  their  dwellings,  they  sub- 
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village-Indians  themselves,  were  waged  during  these  early  periods. 

sisted  on  fruits,  herbs  and  the  chase,  and  dressed  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts " 

(Vol.  I.  cap.  Ill,  p.  25.)  —  From  this  place  there  went  out  bands  or  families  (Cap.  II,  p. 
24),  "taking  each  one  a  different  name,  after  that  of  the  chief  or  father  of  the, family 
leading  them,"  and  one  of  these  bands  were  the  Toltecs. 

These  were  again  composed  of  seven  lineages  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  207),  and  the  govern- 
ment "  resided  in  the  seven  principal  chiefs"  (Cap.  XXII.  p.  2U).  Describing  the  per- 
egrinations of  this  tribe  until  they  reached  central  Mexico,  he  again  mentions  the  large 
house  made  at  ToUantzinco  "  in  which  when  completed,  all  the  people  found  room  " 
(Cap.  XXII,  p.  2-21),  and  flnally  (Cap.  XXIV,  p.  227),  the  formal  change  made  by  free 
common  consent  of  all  the  Toltecs,  of  their  heretofore  democratic  government  into  a 
despotic  monarchy,  with  descent  in  the  male  line,  but  the  term  of  office  of  each  of  these 
despots  limited  to  fifty-two  years  (Cap.  XXV).  We  also  read  of  a  number  of  ixieblos 
co-existing  with  Tollan,  but  reputed  subject  to  it,  in  direct  opposition  to  Sahagun 
and  Torquemada,  and  even  sometimes  to  himself.  Of  course,  there  are  abundant 
details  about  the  arts  and  sciences  attributeil  to  the  Toltecs,  the  magnificence  of  their 
buildings,  etc.,  etc.  To  all  tliese  we  shall  refer  on  another  occasion.  In  regard  to 
W'eapons  and  military  costume  Veytia  confirms  what  we  have  already  said  (Art  of  War, 
p.  ]2(),  and  note  Xo.  121),  about  the  great  analogy  between  the  Mexicans  proper  and 
other  tribes  of  older  date  (See  cap.  XXXIII,  p.  289). 

Veytia  was  the  precursor  and  cotemporary  of  the  Abbe  Clavigero,  but  the  latter's 
work,  "  Storia  antica  del  Messico"  was  printed  flity-six  years  previous  to  the  writings 
of  the  former.  Clavigero's  statements  are,  in  a  condensed  form,  but  a  repetition  of 
those  of  Veytia,  with  whom  he  con-esponded. 

If  we  now  attentively  consider  the  above  we  shall  readily  see : 

(I).  That  the  Toltecs  were  descended  from  at  least  semi-nomades. 

(2).  They  were  organized  in  consanguine  groups,  governmentally  sovereign,  whose 
chiefs  formed  the  council  of  the  tribe. 

(3).  They  possessed  a  head  war-chief,  elected  for  life,  since  the  limitation  of  the  office 
for  fifty-two  years  is  in  itself  a  concession,  that  the  incumbent  held  it  for  life- 
time. 

(4).  They  practised  communism  in  living. 

(5).  Consequently,  their  organization  and  institution  was  democratic,  not  monarchi- 
cal, and  the  picture  of  a  feudal  empire  among  them  is  erroneous. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  the  10th  or  11th  century  of  our  era,  the  Toltecs  of 
Mexico  were  dispersed ;  only  a  few  settlements  remaining.  Of  these  the  principal  were 
removed  to  Tezcuco  "  wliere  tliej'  founded  four  quarters,  since  the  Culhuas,  as  the 
Toltecs  were  then  called,  formed  four  families  "  (Ixtlilxochitl,  '"Hist.des  Chichinieques," 
cap.  XIII,  p.  87.  Mr.  Ternaux  has  translated  "tribes"  but  the  Spanish  original  has 
"families.")  This  is  a  further  evidence  of  what  we  have  advanced,  the  four  quarters 
being  consanguine  groups  localized,  or  "gentes,"  as  Mr.  Morgan  has  established  the 
term  in  "Ancient  Society."    Feudalism,  however,  is  incomiiatible  with  gentile  society. 

Those  of  the  Toltecs  who  emigrated  are  reported  to  have  fled  to  the  South  where 
perhaps  others  of  their  language  had  preceded  them.  Among  such  as  have  been  re- 
ported of  the  same  origin,  the  Maya  of  Yucatan,  and  the  QQuiche  of  Guatemala  are 
most  prominent.  Sr.  Oi-ozco  y  Berra,  in  his  excellent  work  "  Geografia  de  las  Lenguas 
y  Carta  Etnografica  de  Mexico,"  regards  the  Maya  and  QQuiche  as  sister-languages 
(Part  I,  cap.  IV,  p.  18).  If  tlie  assumption  is  correct  that  they  are  of  Toltec  descent, 
the  reports  about  the  condition  of  these  tribes  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  or  in  their 
undisturbed  aboriginal  condition,  are  of  w^ght  for  this  discussion. 

Yucatan,  at  the  time  of  its  first  discovery  (1517),  was  inhabited  by  numerous  seden- 
tary tribes,  not  connected  with  each  other  (Bernal  Diez  del  Castillo,  "Historia  verda- 
dera  de  la  Conquista  de  Nueva  Espaiia,"  cap.  XXIX,  p.  24,  in  Vedia,  Vol.  II.  Villagut- 
ierre  y  Sotomayor  "  Historia  de  la  Couquista  y  Reduccion  de  los  Itzacx  y  Lacandones," 
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Sometimes   the   latter,   then   again   the    savages   prevailed,  until 

Lib.  I,  cap.  V,  p.  28  and  29.  Antonia  de  Herrera  "  Histovia  general  de  los  heclios  de  los 
Castellanos  en  las  Islas  y  la  Tierra  Firnie  del  Mar  Oceano,"  Dec.  IV,  Lib.  X,  cap.  IL  p. 
20;i,  and  cap.  Ill,  p.  20S),  except  tliroui?li  their  common  laiignage.  These  tribes  con- 
si.^ted  of  Lineages  or  consanguine  groups.  Ilerrera  says  (Dec.  IV,  Lib.  X,  Cap.  IV, 
p.  211) :  "  They  are  very  proud  of  their  ancestry,  by  which  tliey  all  regarded  themselves 
as  relatives,  assisting  each  other  greatly.  Their  style  of  living  was  communal.  Lorenzo 
de  Bienvenida.  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor,  dateii  10th  February,  1548,  Yucatan  (''Re- 
cueil  de  pieces  relatives  a  la  Conquete  du  Mexique")  states:  "Your  highness  must 
know  that  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a  house  with  but  one  inhabitant,  all  have  two,  three, 
four,  six,  and  even  more,  among  whicli  the  father  of  a  family  is  chief  (p.  3.31).  When, 
in  1(508,  the  last  pueblo  inhabited  by  Maya  Indians,— Tayasal  on  Lake  Peten,  was  cap- 
tured by  Don  Martin  Ursu;t,  it  was  found  tliat  the  houses  '•  were  dirty  within  and  iiti- 
swept.  All  the  inhabitants  lived  brutally  together,  an  entire  relationship  together  in 
one  single  house."  (Hist  de  la  Conquista  de  los  Itzaex,  Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XII,  p.  4i)I).  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  lact  the  Itzaex  had  two  chiefs.  ("  Ait  of  War,"  p.  126,  note 
No.  121.  The  information  is  taken  from  the  work  just  mentioned.  Lib.  VIII).  See 
further,  on  the  Maya,  L.  H.  Morgai.'s  "Ancient  Society"  (Part  II,  chapter  VI.  p.  181). 
These  indications  do  not,  certainly,  speak  in  favor  of  feudality  among  the  natives  of 
Yucatan. 

The  territory  of  Guatemala,  when  first  visited  by  Pedro  de  Alvara<lo,  in  1524,  was 
also  divided  into  anumber  of  sedentai-y  tribes,  living  in  bitter  enmity  together.  Of  tliese 
tribes  the  QQuiche  of  Utlatlan  oi  ratlier  GumarcMah,  near  where  Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche 
now  stands,  are  best  known.  Their  liistoiy  has  been  written  by  Jnarros  ("Compendio 
de  la  Historia  de  Guatemala,"  1808-1818),  who  especially  bases  upon  the  MSS.  of  the 
Captain  Fi'ancisco  Antonio  Fuentes  y  Guzman,  who  wrote  about  iraO.  a  "Recordacion 
florida"  now  acknowledged  to  be  full  of  exaggerations  and  misstatements.  Juarrcs 
makes  theQQuiche  direct  descendants  of  the  Toltecs,  and  alter  their  settlement  in  Guat- 
emala under  a  certain  King  named  "  Niniaquicli(5,"  he  gradual!}'  builds  up  there  a 
mighty  feudal  Empire,  which  was  in  its  splendor  when  the  Spaniards  overthrew  it. 
The  empire  is  already  disproved  by  the  first  two  letters  of  Alvarado  (See  V^ol.  I  of 
Vedia's  collection),  by  Hererra  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  V,  Cap.  X,  p.  16(5),  who  also  states  (Dec. 
Ill,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVllI,  p.  141),  that  the  QQuiche  had  three  chiefs  "  and  that  the  elec- 
tion was  made  by  the  principals  in  the  same  way,  as  it  has  been  told  of  Mexico,"  Tor- 
quemada  (Lib.  XII,  Cap.  VIII,  p.  386),  goes  still  further  by  asserting  that  the  heads  of 
families  ("los  que  eran  Cabegas  de  Familias  6  Casas  Solaricgos")  had  the  right  to  kill 
the  ''  king"  for  misdemeanor.    He  also  considers  the  Toltecs  the  first  settlers. 

But  the  document  which  conveys  the  most  detailed  information  of  the  QQiiiche  is 
the  "  Popol-Vuh."  This  singular  production,  which  wc  consult  in  its  publication  and 
translation  by  Mr.  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  appears  to  be,  for  the  first  chapters,  an  evi- 
dent fabrication,  or  at  least  accommodation  of  Indian  mytiiology  to  christian  notions ; — 
a  pious  fraud.  But  the  bulk  is  an  equally  evident  collection  of  original  traditions  of 
the  Indians  of  Guatemala,  and  as  such  the  most  valuable  work  for  the  aboriginal  history 
and  ethnology  of  Central  America.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  a  bibliographical  dis- 
cussion. A  few  quotations  from  the  third  part  of  the  Popol-Vuh  will,  however,  be  indis- 
pensable (Cap.  HI,  p.  207).  Alter  having  given  the  names  of  the  four  mothers  of  the 
QQuiche:  "  Balani  Quitze  is  the  grandfather  and  father  of  the  nine  great  houses  of 
Cavek;  Balam  Agab  is  the  ancestor  and  father  of  the  nine  great  hou^es  of  Ximhaib; 
Mahucutali  the  ancestor  and  father  of  tlie  four  great  houses  of  Ahau  Quiche.  They 
existed  in  tliree  divisions  of  families  without  forgetting  the  name  of  their  grandfather 
and  of  their  fatlier,  which  extended  and  grew  in  the  East."  This  is  the  beginning  of  a 
true  genealogy,  and  it  is  carried  through  with  great  precision. 

Then  follows  a  long  description  of  how  each  of  these  "families"  received  an  idol 
for  itself,  whereas  "  one  was  the  name  of  their  God,  and  they  were  divided  afterwards  " 
(Cap.  IV,  i).217).  Then  tliey  moved  to  "  Tulan-Zuiva,  at  the  seven  caves,  seven  ravines." 
At  that  time  they  had  yet  but  skins  of  animals  to  cover  themselves  with,  but  "at  Zuiva 
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finally  the  Toltecs,  who  represented  the  sedentmy  class,  Avere 
either  exterminated  or  expelled  ;  only  a  few  scattered  settlements 
remaining  on  Mexican  territory-. ^  Their  successors  on  the  soil 
were  tribes  of  utter  savages  hailing  from  the  north  also,  and  to 
"whom  the  vague  and  indefinite  appellation  of  Chichimecas  is  given. 
(If  the  word  is  Mexican,  it  might  derive  from  "  Chichiltic  "  red, 

Tnlan  tliey  forthwith  acquired  wisdom."  This  is  a'striking  analogy  indeed  with  the 
Mexican  traditions  above  reported  about  the  first  times  of  tlie  Toltecs.  Settling  at 
Izmachi,  tliey  occuiiied  four  quarters  "  tliey  already  covered  four  hills  who  together  bore 
the  names  of  their  tribe  "  (Mr.  Brasseur  translates  "  tinamit"  sometimes  by  tribe  and 
again  by  town.  I  prefer  the  former).  At  Izmachi  they  built  houses  of  lime  and  stone 
(Cap.  VIl,  p.  301).  "  But  only  three  palaces  were  erected  at  Izmachi,  the  twenty-four 
palaces  were  not  yet  erected,  but  only  three,  one  of  those  of  Cavek,  one  single  palace 
at  the  face  of  those  of  Nihiiib,  as  likewise  a  single  one,  possession  of  those  of  Ahau 
Quiche."  Recapitulating  the  festivals  it  is  mentioned  "For  this  reason  the  three 
branches  assembled  in  the  palaces  named  after  ttiem,  where  they  drank  their  beverages, 
and  ale  their  meals,  price  of  their  sisters  and  daughters,  and  with  their  liearts  full  of 
joy,  they  but  ate  and  drank  out  of  their  painted  cups  witliin  their  i)alaces"(p.  .305). 
This  is  a  plain  indication  of  communal  meals,  .-jnd  of  communal  living.  Finally  it  is 
related  that  at  these  places  "  they  came  to  put  names,  there  they  took  their  titles,  divided 
into  families,  organized  into  seven  '-chinamit"  (kins  not  tribes),  and  classed  themselves 
by  quarters."  Moving  to  Gumarcaah  or  Utlatlan,  there  they  subdivided  into  twenty- 
four  "great  houses"— "the  title  of  all  their  honors  being  distributed  to  each  of  the 
princes,  there  formed  nine  families  with  the  nine  princes  of  Cavek,  nine  with  the  princes 
of  Xihai'b,  four  with  the  princes  of  Ahau-Quiche,  and  two  with  the  Lords  of  Zakik" 
(p.  309,  cap.  VIII). 

It  is  easy  to  detect  the  following  points  : 

(1).  Tlie  QQuiche  were  originally  organized  in  three  consanguine  groups,  to  which 
latterly  a  fourth  was  added. 

(2).  These  kinships  localized  as  four  quarters,  tlieir  mode  of  life  was  communal. 
(3).  They  subsequently  divided  into  twenty-four  kindred  groups,  constituting  so 
many  gentes. 

(4).  The  government  of  the  tribe  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  of  these  gentes. 

This  government,  as  the  last  chapter  of  the  Popol-Vuh  plainly  states,  was  composed 
of  twenty-four  chiefs.  Of  these,  tliree,  one  from  each  of  three  of  tlie  "quarters,"  had 
the  title  "Xim-Chocoh"  or  "great  elected  one."  "  There  were  consequently  three  Nim- 
Chocoh  (great  elected),  acting  as  the  fathers  of  all  the  chiefs  of  Quiche,  they  met  to- 
gether, commanded  together,  as  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  speech,  and  their  condition 
is  of  the  most  exalted  o.ne."    They  commanded  the  forces  of  the  tribe. 

We  have  here  consequently  the  organization  of  the  QQuiche  as  a  military  democracy, 
based  upon  consanguine  groups,  with  three  elective  war-chiefs  at  its  head.  The  analogy 
of  this  organization  with  that  of  the  Iroquois  is  really  striking.  It  utterly  discards  all 
notions  of  feudality. 

If  now,  as  most  of  the  older  sources  admit,  the  QQuiche  really  belonged  to  Toltec 
stock,  we  believe  that  the  foregoing  certainly  sustains  our  views  of  the  condition  of 
these  tribes,  and  justifies  our  statement  that  the  Toltecs  had  "  nowhere  advanced  to  the 
condition  of  a  nation  or  state  "  and  that  their  institutions  were  democratic,  their  manner 
of  living  communal;  monai-chy  and  feudality  being  unknown  to  them. 

*  Compare  the  legend  of  Quetzalcohuatl,  as  related  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  Ill  to 
XIV,  Vol.  I);  by  Torquemada  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VII),  and  contained  also  in  tlie  Popol-Vuh, 
where  he  is,  of  course,  called  Gukumatz  (Part  III,  cap.  VIII).  See  further  Veytia 
(Cap.  XXII,  to  the  close  of  Vol.  I). 
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and  "  mecaA'otl "  —  consanguine  relationship,  thus:  "the  kin  of 
red  men.")9  Enough  is  toUl  us  of  the  condition  of  these  people 
to  establish  ;  that  they  were  roving  nomades  for  whom  the  soil  had 
no  other  importance  than  for  temporary  occupancy  as  hunters, — 
that  even  the  maize  plant  was  unknown  to  them,  and  that  thej^  re- 

"  The  etymology  of  the  word  "  Chichimecatl "  which  we  have  ventured  to  propose, 
is  not  sustained,  to  our  knowledge,  by  any  author.  We  give  it  for  what  it  may  he  worth. 
Much  has  been  said  about  its  probable  derivation.  Dunin  ("  Historia  de  las  Yndias  de 
Nueva-Espana  e  Islas  de  Tierra-flrme."  cap.  If,  p.  13),  says:  "Chichimeca,  que  quiere 
decir  cacjadores  u  gente  que  viven  de  aquel  oficio  agreste  y  campesina  .  .  .  .  "  thus 
showing  that  the  word  is  Nahuatl,  and  its  explanation  to  be  sought  for  in  NahuMtl  terms. 
IxUil.xochitl  ("  Relaciones  historicas,"  'ind  part,  "  Historia  de  los  Senores  Chicliimecas  " 
—  "  Relacion  primera,")  says  :  "  the  Toltecs,  Aculhuas,  Mexicans,  and  all  the  other  na- 
tions of  this  land  i)retend  to  be  derived  from  the  Chicliimecan  race,  thus  called  after 
its  king  Chichimecatl  who  brought  it  to  the  New  World  "  (p.  33.5  and  330).  Torquemada 
(Lib.  I,  cap.  XV,  p.  30),  affirms  :  ''  These  peojile  took  the  name  of  Chichimecas,  because 
Chichimecatl  signifies  one  who  sucks;  for  Chichiliztti  is  the  act  of  sucking  .  .  .  .;  and 
since  these  people  in  the  origin  ate  the  raw  flesh  of  bea.sts  and  drank  tlieir  blood,  suck- 
ing it,  they  called  themselves  Chichimecas  or  suckers."  Acosta  CLib.  VII,  cap.  II,  p. 
453),  "  they  were  a  very  barbarous  people,  living  solely  from  the  chase,  and  therefore 
they  called  them  Chichimecas."  Betancourt  even  derives  the  word  from  "  chichini"  — 
bones  of  a  dog.  It  is  again  Veytia  who,  witli  his  clear  and  positive  judgment  has  gone 
further  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  has  been  the  first  (we  think)  to  discover  the 
term  "mecatl"  which  signifies  a  cord  (Cap.  XII,  p.  143),  in  the  last  two  sj-llables 
of  the  word.  It  naturally  led  him  to  the  allied  term  "  mecayotl "  which  designated  a 
consanguine  relationship,  and  finally  to  the  etymology  of  "  kinship  of  Chichen  "  assum- 
ing Chichen  to  have  been  tlie  name  of  their  first  chieftain.  Tliere  is  hardly  any  proof 
of  the  latter  however,  and  still  less  that  "Chichimecatl"  was  his  personal  name.  On 
the  otlier  hand,  all  the  authors  agree  in  stating,  that  the  locality  inhabited  originally  by 
the  Chichimecas  was  called '•Huehuetlapallan"  —  the  old  red  place  — that  one  of  the 
stations  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  tribes  on  their  migrations  towards  Mexico  bears 
the  name  ''  Cliichilticalli  "  or  red  house.  Our  suggestion  is,  therefore,  not  altogether 
improbable:  that  Chichimecatl  may  have  derived  from  "chichiltic"  a  red  object,  and 
"mecayotl"  — kin  —  therefore  signifying '•  the  kin  of  red  men." 

Senor  Manuel  Orozco  y  Berra,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  "Geografla  de  las 
Lenguas,"  makes  it  very  likely  that  the  Cliichimecas  which  invaded  IMexico  after  the 
dispersion  of  the  Toltecs.  or  inhabited  it  jointly  with  tlieni,  spoke  a  different  language 
(Part  I,  cap.  1,  p.  8),  which  has  since  disappeared.  His  opinion  is  sustained  by  that  of 
another  eminent  Mexican  scholar,  Don  Francisco  Plmentel  ("  Cuadro  descriptive  y 
comparativo  de  la  lenguas  indigenas  de  Mexico,"  Vol.  I,  p.  1,55).  Nevertheless,  the 
unity  of  origin  of  the  Chicliimecas,  Toltecs  and  other  tribes  of  "Nahuatl"  stock,  Mex- 
icans of  course  included,  is  admitted,  not  only  by  Ixtlilxochitl,  but  already  by  Sahagun 
(Lib.  X,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  147),  who  resumes  as  follows:  "All  these  families  call  them- 
selves Chicliimecas,  and  even  pride  and  glorify  themselves  of  such  a  name,  and  it  is 
because  like  Cliichimecas  they  went  wandering  over  those  lands  aforesaid,  and  thence 
turned  towards  tliese  parts,  although  really  such  lands  were  not  called  lands  of  Chichi- 
mecas, but  Tlaotlalpan,  Tlacohcalco,  Blictlanpan,  which  means,  wide  and  spacious 
plains,  lying  towards  the  north."  Veytia,  who  almost  Incorporates  tlie  statements  of 
all  his  predecessors,  confirms  it  as  follows:  (Cap.  II,  p.  24).  "  Of  this  empire  (of  the 
Chichimecas)  Huehuetlapallan  was  tlie  famous  court,  and  from  it  sallied  at  various 
periods  bands  and  squads  to  people  remote  countries,  each  one  taking  its  own  name, 
after  the  chief  or  father  of  family  which  governed  it,  and  becoming  in  course  of  time 
distinct  nations  with  different  languages  or  dialects,  so  that  according  to  the  belief  of 
these  nations  and  from  their  history,  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  new  world  have  sprung 
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sorted  to  caves  and  thickets  for  shelter  and  residence.  Landed 
tenure  of  any  kind  we  cannot  expect  to  find  among  them,  and 
still  less  the  S3'stem  of  feudality. i"^ 

Ethnographically,  central  Mexico  must  have  presented  an  ap- 
pearance, at  those  times,  similar  to  that  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  territory  of  Arizona  at  present,  in  respect  to 
their  aboriginal  population.  Savage  tribes  swayed  and  roamed 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  while  in  the  valley  of  Mexico 
proper,  and  east  of  it,  some  few  "pueblos"  of  village  Indians  re- 
mained, barely  protecting  their  crops  and  themselves  from  the 
inroads  of  marauding  tribes. ^^ 

from  these  seven  families,  and  this  citj^  of  Huehnetlapallan  has  the  glory  of  having  been 
the  first  settlement  made  in  it  since  the  flood,  and  of  being  the  cradle  of  all  its  people, 
whose  memory  those  of  New  Spain  have  preserved,  calling  it  their  ancient  home." 

(Compare,  with  this  view  of  the  peopling  of  Mexico,  the  beautiful  expose  of  .Morgan, 
of  the  peopling  of  America  from  centres  of  subsistence  as  initial  points  of  migration, 
in  "Ancient  Society"  (Part  II,  cap.  IV,  p.  108).  Mr.  Morgan  recognizes  three  such 
centres  in  N.  America,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is  the  Valley  of  the  Columbia.) 

The  title  of  "Chichimecatl,"  often  e.vtended  to  "  Cliichimecatl-tecuhtli,"  is  found 
very  frequently,  not  only  among  the  Mexicans,  but  also  the  Tezcucans  and  Tlaxcallans. 
It  was  an  apitellation  given  in  reward  of  personal  merit  in  war. 

J"  Ixtlilxochitl  has  dei)icted  to  us  a  feudal  Chichimecan  Empire,  more  complete  and 
typical  than  the  feudal  institutions  of  England.  But  at  the  same  time  lie  describes  the 
Chichimecas  as  mere  savages  ("  Histoire  des  Cliichimgques,"  Cap.  IV,  p.  ;iO).  '■  He  arrived 
in  a  place  called  Tenayucan  Oztopolco,  where  there  were  many  grottoes  and  caves, 
Which  formed  the  principal  dwellings  of  that  nation.''  Id.  cap.  IX,  p.  fi.5  and  (i(3i,  Tor- 
quemada  (Lib.  I,  cap.  XV,  p.  38  and  3!)),  describes  them  a  "  people  naked,  without  robes 
of  cotton,  of  wool,  or  any  other  covering  but  the  skins  of  beasts.  Their  ajjpearance 
was  wild,  they  were  great  wariiors,  whose  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows."  .... 
"This  nation  of  Chichimecas  was  governed  and  ruled  by  valiant  and  valorous  captains 

"    Ixtlilxochitl  further  states  (''Hist.  Chichimeca,"  cap.  IX,  p.  GO):    "Every 

family  lived  together,  and  such  as  had  no  caves  which  were  their  chief  dwellings,  built 
huts  of  straw.  The  game  was  divided  among  the  family  of  the  hunter  but  the  hi<le  be- 
longed exclusively  to  him  who  had  killed  it."  The  soil,  therefore,  had  no  other  value 
for  them  than  as  "hunting  grounds."  Nevertheless,  both  of  the  authors  ju.-^t  quoted 
report  a  distribution  of  the  land  by  their  chiefs,  in  the  shape  of  individual  donations, 
and  feodes  at  an  early  date.  But  Ixtlilxochitl  (Cap.  IX,  p.  (i3  ami  (it)  asserts  that  the 
culture  of  the  soil,  even  the  maize  plant,  was  unknown  to  them  until  the  twelfth  century 
of  our  era.  Torquemada  is  still  more  explicit  (Lib.  I,  cap.  XLII,  p.  (i7) :  "  Neither  did 
the  Chichimecas  pay  any  attention  to  it  (agriculture  or  horticulture)  for  the  reason  that 
the  Lords  and  Kings  had  parks  ("  Bosques")  of  rabbits  and  deer,  which  sup|)lied  theni 
■with  meat,  and  the  common  people  and  Maceuales  went  after  it  through  the  tiel  Is,  thus 
sustaining  themselves  without  any  other  kind  of  work,  and  without  the  toil  of  sowing 
or  planting,  to  which  they  had  not  been  accustomed."  More  than  a  century  elapsed, 
according  to  the  above  soui'ces.  ere  horticulture,  and  therefore  sedentary  living,  began 
to  a|ipear  among  them.  ITow  could  feudal  tenure  of  the  ground  exist  meanwhile  ?  We 
need  not  refer  here  to  other  authors,  neither  to  the  descriptions  furnished  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Chichimecas  north  of  the  JNIexican  valley,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  (Mot- 
olinia,  Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  p.  185).  "Tuvieon  Senores  en  esta  tierra,  como  ahora  son  y 
estan  los  Espanoles,  porque  se  enseiiorearon  de  la  tierra,  no  de  la  mancra  que  los 
Espafioles." 

"  See  "  Zwoelf  Sprachen  aus  dem  Siidwesten  Nordamerikas,"  by  Albert  S.  Gatschet 
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"While  thus  the  high  Mexican  tableland  especially  was  in  a  con- 
dition but  little  ditterent  from  that  of  a  fertile  waste,  migrations 
were  in  progress  from  that  same  undefined  "  north,"  which  grad- 
ually carried  thither  tribes,  or  at  least  kindred  groups  detached 
from  tribes,  of  horticultural  sedentar}'  Indians, ^'^  These  bodies 
moved  slowly,  and  independently  from  each  other,  and  thej^  settled 
down  at  last  in  the  beautiful  A'alley,  near  the  watersheets  in  its 
centre.  There  they  occupied  independent  territories  which  they  held 
as  their  oum;^^  and  while  they,  in  all  probability,  did  not  always 
maintain  friendly  relations  towards  each  other,  it  is  still  not  im- 
probable that,  owing  to  the  bond  of  common  stock-language,  they 

Weimar,  1877  (a  valuable  contribution  to  Linguistics  and  Ethnography).  Also  "  Lieut. 
G.  M.  Wlieeler's  Zweite  Expedition  nach  Neu  Mexiko  und  Colorado,  187G,"  by  Oscar 
Loew  (ill  Vol.  22  of  Dr.  reterinann's  "  Geograi>liisclie  Mittheilungen,"  p.  209).  "The 
Spanish  Conquest  of  New  Mexico,"  by  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  18(5!).  The  sedentary  Indians 
occupying  the  most  limited  expanse,  and  being  also  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  roving 
bands  among  and  around  them. 

12  These  facts  are  generally  acknowledged,  as  well  as  that  they  migrated  from  the 
North.  In  addition  to  the  authors  already  named  in  the  course  of  this  and  of  our  pre- 
vious paper,  we  shall  merely  quote:  Gregorio  Garcia:  "El  Origen  de  los  Iiidios  del 
Kuevo  Mundo  e  Indias  Occideiitales"  Madrid,  1729  (2nd  Edition,  Original  appeared  in 
print  about  liiOG).  "  New  Mexico  whence  came  the  seven  lineages,  which  peopled  New 
Spain  "  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  I,  p.  81),  (Lib.  X,  cap.  Ill,  p.  321).  "  Historia  de  la  Conquista  de 
In  Provincia  de  la  Nueva  Galicia,"  written  by  tlie  Licentiate  Don  INIatias  de  la  Mota 
Padilla,  in  171:2,  and  published  by  tlie  Geogr.  and  Stat.  Soc'y  of  3Iexico  in  1870  (Cap. 
I.  p.  21).  They  were  tlie  seven  tribes  of  "  Nahuatl  "  stock,  the  community  of  language 
alone  being  sufficient  to  demonstrate  their  common  origin. 

"All  the  older  authors  agree  in  stating  that  the  different  tribes  settled  independent 
of  each  other.  See  Motoliiiia  ("Hist,  de  los  Indios  de  Nueva  Espafia,"  in  Col:  de 
Docum  :  Vol.  I.  "  Epistola  proemial ")  Sahagun  (Lib.  X,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  145).  "  Succes- 
ivameiite  se  volvieron  los  Nahoas,  que  son  los  Tepanecas,  los  Acolhoaques,  los  Chalcas 
los  Vexotzincas,  y  los  TIaxcaltecas,  cada  familia  por  si,  y  vinieron  a  estas  partes  de 
Mexico  .  .  .  .  y  asi  venidos  todos  a  estas  partes  y  tomada  la  posesion  de  las  tierras, 
y  puestas  las  mohoneras  entre  cada  familia."  Duran  ("  Hist :  de  las  Yndias"  (Cap.  II, 
p.  10).  "He  of  Xuchimilca  after  having  gone  around  the  entire  lagune,  was  pleased 
•with  the  site  which  they  now  occupy,  settled  there  and  took  what  he  needed,  without 
damage  to  anybody  nor  any  contradiction  "  (p.  11).  The  Chalcas  settled  near  the  Xu- 
chimilcas  "  quietly  and  peaceably."  Tlie  Tecpauecas  did  the  same,  also  the  Tezcucans 
and  the  remainder  (pp.  12, 13.  and  U).  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  III.  p.  456).  "  At  the  time 
these  nations  settled,  the  Chichimecas  made  no  show  of  opposition,  nor  resistance,  only 
they  became  estranged  and  like  unto  astonislied  retired  into  the  rocky  fastnesses."  (It 
is  not  devoid  of  interest  to  connect  herewith  the  proper  assertions  of  Cortes  about  the 
utterances  of  Montezuma,  "  Carta  Segunda,"  p.  25,  in  Vol.  I  of  Vedia.)  Gomara  ("  Con- 
quista de  Mejico,"  p.  432,  etc.,  Vedia,  Vol.  I).  Fray  Geroniino  Mendieta  ("  Hist,  eccle- 
siastica  Indiana,"  Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIV,  etc.)  Ixtlilxochitl  and  Torquemada  however, 
have  made  the  opinion  current,  that  all  these  tribes  settled  upon  Chicliiinecan  domain, 
and  were  assigned  to  special  territories  by  the  original  holder  of  the  entire  country. 
But  we  have  already  established  the  nature  of  Chichiniecan  occupation  of  the  land,  and 
from  it  we  cannot  infer  that  any  title  was  held,  neither  that  any  could  be  given  to  new 
comers. 
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sometimes  associated  (or  even  perhaps  confederated)  against  sur- 
ronnding  tribes.  ^^ 

These  settlers,  who  all  spoke  closely  related  dialects  of  the  same 
language  as  their  predecessors  the  Toltecs,  namely:  the  "  Nah- 
uatl"  or  good  sound,  were:  the  AcidJmans  or  Tezcucans,  the  Tec- 
jyanecas,  the  Xochimilcas,  and  the  Chalcas.  The  first  settled  on 
the  Eastern  shore  of  the  central  lagune,  the  second  to  the  west 
of  it,  while  the  two  last-named  tribes  clustered  around  the  fresh- 
water basins  of  the  southeast.  In  this  manner  the  valley  was 
eventually  mastered  again  b}^  sedentary  Indians,  who  held  at  bay 
the  surrounding  savages;  —  also  defending  it  from  neighbors  of 
their  own  stock  who,  occupying  at  the  same  time  contiguous  areas 
placed  under  different  geographical  conditions,  while  their  organ- 
ization and  plan  of  life  were  similar,  and  the  language  but  dialecti- 
cally  varied;  —  still,  eventuall}^,  became  their  most  inveterate 
enemies. ^^ 

Although  quite  a  respectable  literature  has  arisen  on  the  subject 
of  the  organization,  customs  and  manners  of  these  "Nahuatl"  tribes 
of  the  valle}'  of  Mexico,  this  literature  is  much  richer  in  facts  pur- 
porting to  be  historical  than  in  satisfactory  details  on  that  subject 
itself.  We  can  but  discern  among  the  confusions  and  contradic- 
tions (of  older  authors  particularly)  — that  the  different  tribes  were 
democratic  societies,  based  upon  consanguine  groups  as  units. 
Chiefs,  elected  by  the  j^eople,  formed  their  governments,  whose  high- 
est authorities  were  the  councils.  The  Tezcucans  and  Tecpanecans 
seem  to  have  had  each  one,  the  Chalcas  two,  head  tvar-chiefs,  elected 
for  life.  In  regard  to  their  mode  of  holding  and  distributing  the 
soil  the  most  varied  statements  are  given,  most  of  these,  however, 
based  upon  the  assumption  of  monarchial  institutions,  and  even 
of  a  great  feudal  empire  with  Tezcuco  as  its  capital.     Both  of 

"  The  reports  about  a  preponderance  of  certain  tribes,  sucli  as  the  Tezcucans  or  the 
Tecpanecans,  resolve  themselves  into  a  result  of  intertribal  relations  in  the  valley 
of  Mexico.  We  neerl  but  consult  the  writin,a:s  of  Ixtlilxochitl  for  that  purpose.  (See 
"Hist,  des  Chicliimuques"  cap.  XI,  XII,  XIV,  and  XVI).  Torqueniada  (Lib.  I,  cap. 
XXXVII,  p.  6-2). 

1=  For  a  history  of  tlie  different  tribes  composing  the  speeiflcally  latest  immigration 
of  "Nahuatl"  stock,  we  refer  to  all  the  older  authors  on  iNIexican  topics.  Those  of  their 
kindred  who  settled  outside  of  the  valley  were  especially  the  Tlaxcallans.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  latter  to  the  valley-tribes  were  always  rather  unfriendly.  See  Torquemada 
(Lib.  Ill,  cap.  IX,  p.  2.58,  and  2.59.  Cap.  XI,  p.  264,  and  2G5).  Duran  (Cap.  II,  p.  13). 
But  the  continuous  wars  between  Tlaxcallan  and  the  tril)es  of  the  valley  commenced 
When  the  latter  began  to  extend  their  sway  under  the  leadership  of  the  Mexicans  (Ixt- 
lilxochitl "  Hist,  des  Chichimuques"  cap.  XLI,  p.  292).  It  is  corroborated  V)y  the  state- 
ments of  the  Tlaxcaltecas  themselves  to  Cortes  ("  Carta  Segunda,"  p.  18,  Vedia,  Vol.  I). 
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these  assumptions  are  disproved  by  the  facts,  related  even  by  such 
authors  as  have  most  contributed  towards  fixing  them  upon  the 
public  mind  as  recognized  truths. ^'^     We   need  hardly  sa}'  here, 

loin  regard  to  the  Tecpanecas,  Acosta  says  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  II,  p.  477) :  "  From  this 
it  may  be  inlerreil,  tliat  among  tliem  the  King  exercised  no  absolute  command  and  rule, 
and  that  he  was  rather  a  consul,  or  Dux,  than  a  king."  He  fuither  compares  tlie  Tec- 
panecas witli  the  "  reges"  of  ancient  Rome  (See  Morgan's  '-Ancient  Society,"  Part  II, 
cap.  XI,  p.  297).  Tlie  council  was  supreme  among  tlie  Tecpanecans.  See  Tezozomoc 
("Cronica  Mexicana,"  Lord  Kingsboroiigh,  Vol.  IX,  cap.  IV,  p.  11;  also  cap.  V,  p.  12, 
cap.  VI,  p.  13,  "  a  e^to  respondio  el  rey  y  senado  Tecpaneca :  Digeronle :  mira  atempan- 
ecatl  (que  muy  bien  le  conocian)  bien  conozco  la  humillacion  y  sugecion  de  los  Mexl- 
canos;  ya  es  por  demas,  porque  estan  alborotados,  y  corajudos  los  Tecpauecas:") 
Duran  (Cap.  VIII,  p.  64,  and  65). 

The  Xuchimilcas  were  governed  by  two  chiefs  (Tezozomoc,  cap.  XVI,  p.  25.  Duran, 
cap.  XII,  p.  104.  *•  Their  cliiefs,  of  wliicli  there  were  two,  one  of  the  cliief-place  ("ca- 
becera"  rather  lineage)  of  Xtichimilco  called  Yacaxapotecutli,  and  the  otlier  from  the 
niilpa  (this  is  to  be  interpreted  as  descendaiicy ),  which  is  called  Pachimalcatltecutli,  and 
togetlier  witli  them  meeting  many  principals,  said") :  a  joint  meal  after  communal  style 
is  also  attributed  to  them  by  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XVI,  p.  26). 

Tlie  Clialcas  also  had  two  chiefs:  (Dmau,  cap.  XVI,  p.  134,  Montezuma  Ilhuicamina 
said  to  Tlacaelel :  "  I  wish,  if  thou  agreet^t,  to  send  messengers  to  Clialco  to  the  chief 
of  Chalco  Quateotl  and  to  his  companion  Toteocitecutli  .  .  .  ."  —  Tezozomoc,  cap. 
XXII,  p.  33.  Cap.  XXIV,  p.  36.  Confirmed  by  the  action  of  Cortes  after  the  voluntary 
surrender  of  Chalco,  when  he  installed  two  chiefs.  Bernal  Diez :  cap.  CXXXIX,  p.  154 
and  155,  Vedia,  U). 

With  the  Tezcucans  or  AcuUuias  there  appears  always  but  one  head-chief,  but  it  is 
equally  positive  that  the  office,  while  remaining  in  a  certain  kin,  was  elective  still.  The 
fact  is  interesting  and  requires  close  proof.  We  adduce  here,  m  a  general  way,  Saha- 
gun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXX.  '■  De  la  Manera  que  tuvieron  en  elegir  los  seiiores,"  p.  318,  of 
2d  Vol ):  Duran  (Cap.  LXIV,  p.  496).  "Montezuma  sent  his  messengers  to  Tezcuco, 
and  liad  all  the  chiefs  of  tlxat  city  and  kingdom  called  to  learn  from  them  whom  they 
were  inclined  to  elect  .  .  .  ."  (p.  497),  '•  the  which  came,  electing  for  King  to  Quetzalac- 
xoyatzin,  Negaualpilli's  son  .  .  .  ."  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  CI  and  ClI).  Ixtlilxochitl  con- 
curs ("Histoire  des  Cliichimeques,"  cap.  LXXXVI).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap. 
XXVII,  pp.  357,  35S  and  3.39),  acknowledges  that,  while  the  choice  was  among  the  sons 
exclusively,  there  still  was  a  choice  left,  but  he  contradicts  the  statements  of  Juan 
Bautista  Poniar  (wlio  wrote  about  1582)  who  says,  that  this  choice  extended  to  tlie  en- 
tire kin  of  the  deceased  head  chief.  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXVII,  p.  1.53).  "  Although 
the  Indians  of  this  New  Spain  inherited  the  cliieftaincy  in  direct  lines,  they  took  great 
care  in  ascertaining  which  one  of  his  sons  had  to  succeed  to  him."  He  mentions  the 
succession  in  the  cases  of  Netzahualcoyotl  and  of  Netzahualpilli,  each  of  whom  were 
respectively  followed  by  what  lie  calls  an  illegitimate  offspring,  but  whose  mother  was 
a  Mexican  woman.  Veytia  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  367).  "  The  council  hardly  had  been  inlormed 
of  the  King's  death,  when  it  thouglit  proper  to  elect  a  successor,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Mexicans  .  .  .  ."  Carlos  Maria  de  Bustuinante  ("  Tezcoco  en  los  Ultimos  Tiempos  de 
sus  antiguos  Reyes,"  Mexico,  1826.  Part  III,  cap.  IV,  pp.  218,  219  and  220).  Alonzo  de 
Zurita  ("  Rapport  sur  les  differentes  classes  de  chefs  de  la  Xouvelle-Espagne  "  transla- 
tion by  Mr.  Teruaux-Compans,  p.  12).  "The  order  of  succession  varied  according  to 
the  provinces,  tlie  same  custom,  with  slight  differences,  prevailing  in  Mexico,  Tezcuco 
and  Taculia." 

The  assumption  of  a  feudal  empire  at  Tezcuco  has  already  been  discussed.  It  was 
an  invention  of  chroniclers,  wlio  had  a  direct  interest,  or  thought  to  have  one,  in  ad- 
vancing tlie  claims  of  tlie  Tezcucan  tribe  to  an  original  supremacy.  Tribal  jealousy 
and  rivalry,  such  a  powerful  ally  of  the  Spaniards  during  the  conquest,  continued  to 
subsist  where  the  Spanish  domination  was  fully  established. 
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that  all  the  tribes  of  Mexico,  issuing  from  a  common  stock, 
speaking  the  "Nahuatl"  tongue,  and  living  under  the  same  geo- 
graphical influences, ^^  had  reached  an  almost  identical  state  of 
culture.  Therefore  the  result  of  our  investigations  of  the  landed 
tenure  among  the  Mexican  tribe  proper,  can  safely  be  assumed 
as  applicable  to  all  the  other  sedentary  tribes  of  (the  valley  of) 
Mexico. 1^ 

While  thus  horticultural  tribes  had  secured  the  fertile  portions 
of  that  valle^'^,  dividing  its  expanse  among  themselves,  and  sepa- 
rated by  unoccupied  "neutral"  soil,!^  —  a  small  band  of  their  own 
linguistical  relationship  was  moving  down  from  the  North,  and 
ultimately  made  its  appearance  in  their  midst.  Those  were  the 
Mexicans  proper,  also  called  '■'' Aztecas  Mexitin"  '•'•  Aztlantlacas"  or 
'•'•  Mexica."  "^^  This  band  was  composed  of  Seven  Kinships  "line- 
ages," whose  chiefs  jointly  composed  the  government  of  the  whole, 
a  head  war-chief,  elected  for  life,  directed  their  movements,  but 


1^ The  difference  betvreen  the  valley  tribes  and  those  of  the  Tlaxcaltecan  mountain 
country,  is  not  even  very  great.  It  is  in  fact  but  ai)i)arent.  From  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  kinships  of  Tliixcallan  were  more  scattered  in  location,  and  therefore  were 
apparently  democratic.  The  same  was  the  case  among  the  Niquirans  of  Nicaragua. 
See  Oviedo  (Lib.  XLII,  cap.  I,  p^.  37  and  38),  and  E.  G.  Squier.  ('•Nicaragua,"  Vol.  II. 
"  Aborigines  of  Nicaragua,"  cap.  II,  p.  340-318). 

18  Otherwise  the  confederacy,  on  equal  terms,  existing  between  the  valley-tribes  for 
more  than  a  century  previous  to  the  conquest,  and  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  treat, 
could  not  have  been  formed,  neither  could  it  have  subsisted.  The  fact,  however,  that 
all  the  old  chroniclers  mention  the  tribes  of  Mexico  under  one  common  head,  and  de- 
scribe their  customs,  as,  in  tlie  main,  identical, —  proves  that  we  can  safely  assume  the 
3Iexicans  as  t5'pical  in  that  respect.  Some  tril>es  were  more  advanced  in  certain  me- 
chanical arts  than  others, —  but  the  difference  was  merely  one  of  details,  and  not  of  or- 
ganic principles. 

1*  See  "  Art  of  War,"  p.  135.  The  boundary  line  mentioned  by  Ixtlilxochitl  (Histoire 
des  Chichimeques,"  cap.  XXXIII,  p.  \ih),  and  also  by  Veytia  (Cap.  Ill  of  Book  111,  p.  1G7 
of  3rd  volume)  if,  as  the  latter  asserts,  it  ever  really  existed,  did  not  divide  so  much  the 
territory  of  the  ti-ibes,  but  rather  the  range  over  which  each  one  might  freely  extend, 
after  tlie  formation  of  the  confederacy,  Sr.  Veytia  contentis  that  the  remnants  of  it  were 
still  visible  at  his  time,  and  carried  the  name  "  albarrada  de  los  indios." 

2» ''  Art  of  War,"  p.  'JG,  note  1.  We  have  alluded  to  the  common  appellation  of  ••  Chi- 
chimecas."  Sahagun  (Lib.  X,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  147),  says  :  "  properly  they  call  themselves 
Atlacachichimeca,  or  fishermen  that  have  come  from  distant  lands."  This  would  be  a 
corroboration,  to  some  extent,  of  Torquemada's  asseition  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XI,  pp.  02  and 
93)  that  the  Mexicans  introduced  the  art  of  fishing  in  the  Mexican  valley.  We  cannot 
help  being  struck  by  the  preflxum,  "  Atlaca,"  If  it  decomposes  into  *■  Atl,"  water,  and 
"tlacatl,"  man,  it  assigns  to  tlie  Mexicans  an  original  abode  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
sea,orol  very  large  water-courses.  Tezozomoc,  in  his  first  chapter,  speaking  of  Aztlan, 
whence  the  Mexicans  are  said  to  have  emigrated,  and  from  which  word  the  name  of 
"Aztecs"  is  derived,  says:  "They  had  in  this  land  and  the  higuiies  thereof  .  .  .  ."  (p. 
5).  Aztlan  itself  means  "place  of  the  heron,"  which  is  an  aquatic  bird.  (See  also 
Veytia,  Lib.  II,  cap.  XII,  p,  91).    He  places  "  Aztlan  "  towards  the  extreme  north. 
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this  office  may  not  have,  at  that  time,  been  permanently  estab- 
lished ;2i  —  only  temporaril}^,  for  emergency's  sake.^^  It  is  barely 
possible  for  ns  to  follow  the  migrations  of  the  Mexicans  with  any 
degree  of  certaint}'^ ;  we  can  bnt  gather  from  the  various  and  varied 
reports  and  traditions,  that  being  horticultural  Indians,  fertile 
lands  were  sought  for  by  them,  and  only  when  they  reached  the 
lake-basin  did  they  begin  to  hope  for  realization  of  their  desires. ^^ 
—  There  was  3'et  mucli  unoccupied  space  around  the  lagunes,  still 
the  newcomers  were  hardly  welcome  to  the  other  occupants,  who 
harassed  them  so  long,  that  at  last  they  fled  into  the  marsh  or 
swamp  which  then  covered  the  area  subseqnentl}^  converted  into 
the  western  lagune  of  Mexico. ^^  Thus  they  retired  to  ground 
tvhich  ivas  neither  held  nor  claimed  by  any  of  the  surrounding  tribes, 
and  on  the  few  solid  patches  protruding  above  the  morass,  they 
settled,  glad  to  have  escaped  pursuit  and  found  a  resting  place  on 

*i  We  liave  adopted  the  number  seven  for  tliese  kinships,  although  the  interpreter  of 
the  Mendoza  Codex  (Tab.  I,  of  \'ol.  I,  Lord  Kingsborough)  says  there  were  ten.  'El 
exercito  Mexicano  tubo  por  caudillos  diez  personas  nombradas  .  .  .  ."  (Vol.  V,  p.  40). 
Duran  and  Tezozomoe  both  say  seven,  so  does  Veylia.  The  two  former  authors  evea 
give  the  names  of  the  idols  which  each  of  these  seven  clusters  worshipped,  carrying 
it  along  on  their  migrations.  It  is  needless  here  to  prove  in  detail  tlie  democratic  na- 
ture of  these  seven  "  lineages."  Veytia,  for  instance  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XII  and  XIII),  quotes 
Chimalpain  as  authority,  and  although  he  assigns  to  the  Mexicans  a  leader  ('•  caudillo  ") 
called  Huitziton,  he  still  implies  that  at  Chapultepec  only  "they,  emulating  tlie  other 
nations  there  located,  resolved  upon  electing  a  King  to  govern  them  "  (p.  109).  Duran 
(Cap.  Ill,  p.  27).  Clavigero  mentions  an  "  Aristocratic"  organization  of  the  Mexicans 
until  the  j-ear  1352.  '•  The  entire  nation  was  below  a  senate  or  conclave  of  the  most 
respected  persons,  distinguished  through  nobility  and  knowledge.  At  the  foundation 
of  Mexico  there  were  20  of  these"  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  I).  This  is  a  new  version.  See  also 
Gregorio  Garcia  ("Origen  de  los  Indios  "  Lib.  V,  cap.  III).  If  we  eliminate  the  mythi- 
cal Huitziton,  we  find  occasional  head  war-chiefs.  Veytia  even  assures  us  that  after 
Mexico  was  founded,  they  elected  "  one  to  govern  them,  although  not  in  the  capacity 
of  a  King,  but  as  a  leader  or  captain  "  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XVIII,  p.  159). 

"  The  regular  series  of  Mexican  head  war-chiefs  (•'  tlaca-tecuhtli ")  commences  about 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  Previous  to  it,  the  office  appears  to  have  been  tilled  by 
occasional  braves,  as  emeigency  required.  Compare  Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XII  and  XIII, 
•with  cap.  XV,  p.  131,  and  cap.  XVIII,  p.  159,  and  cap.  XXI,  p.  18(i  and  187j.  Torquemada 
(Lib.  I,  cap.  Ill,  p.  83.  Cap.  IV,  p.  84.  Cap.  XII,  p.  95).  Mendieta(Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXV, 
p.  148),  and  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  8,  p.  468  and  4fi9),  etc.,  etc. 

23Motolinia  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  p.  18fi).  Duran  (Cap.  HI).  Tezozomoe  (Cap.  I,  11 
and  III).  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  4,  p.  4.59).  Garcia  ("Origen,  etc."  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  Ill, 
§  V,  p.  99  and  100.  "que  los  haria  Principes,  i  Seiiores  de  todas  los  Proviucias,  que 
havian  ])oblado  las  otras  seis  naciones,  que  antes  en  ellos  havian  salido.") 

^•i  ••  Art  of  War,  etc.,"  p.  87,  note  5.  Idem,  p.  150,  and  note  194,  185,  and  p.  151,  notes 
197  and  198.— L.  H.  Morgan  ("Ancient  Society,"  Part  II,  cap.  VII,  p.  190  and  191). 
Among  the  older  authors,  Mendieta  is  very  exi)licit  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXV,  p.  148). 
"  Y  eso  asiento  les  cuadro  mucho  por  hallarlo  abundante  de  cazas  de  aves  y  pesiados  y 
marisco  con  que  se  poder  sustentar  y  aprovechar  en  sus  granjerias  entre  los  pueblos 
comarcanos,  y  por  el  reparo  de  las  aguas  cou  que  no  les  pudicseu  empecer  sus  vecinos." 
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soil  loldch  they  might  hold  as  their  own.-''  It  would  appear  that, 
through  loss  of  numbers  in  the  course  of  their  migrations,  as  well 
as  through  divisions  among  themselves,  the  original  consanguine 
groups  composing  the  bod}',  had  been  reduced  to  Jive.-^  Now  a 
further  and  last  division  took  place,  one  of  these  kindred  clusters 
seceding  from  the  rest,  and  establishing  itself  apart  on  another 
sand}'  expanse  where,  close  to  the  others  however,  it  grew  to  be- 
come the  tribe  of  Mexico-Tlatilulco.-^  It  remained  independent 
until  about  forty  years  before  the  conquest. ^^  —  The  other /o?«' 
settled  each  one  by  itself,  but  still  acknowledging  a  common  gov- 
ernment, in  token  of  which  the  tribal  place  of  worship  was  erected 
at  the  spot  where  these  four  areas  met.  Thus  the  "pueblo"  of 
Mexico-Tenuchtitlan  was  founded  ;  ihe  seat  and  home  of  the  Mex- 
icans proper.-^ 

=•''  Ixtlilxochitl  ("Histoire  des  Chichimeqnes,"  cap.  X,  p.  72),  says  that  the  Jlexicans 
"  asked  the  King  of  Azcaputzalco  for  soil  "  (to  settle  upon).  Toiquemadjx  represents 
their  settlement  as  a  flight  to  a  safe  place  (Lib.  11,  cap.  XI,  p.  92).  Also  Mendieta  (Lib. 
n,  cap.  XXXV,  pp.  147  and  148).  Duran  (Cap.  V,  p.  41),  has  the  remarkable  passage  fol- 
lowing: '"  que  auu  el  suelo  no  era  suyo,  pues  era  sitio  y  termino  de  los  de  Azcaputzalco 
y  de  los  de  Tezcuco;  porque  alii  Uegaban  los  terminos  del  uno  y  del  otro  pueblo,  y  per 
la  otra  parte  del  IMediodia,  terminos  de  Culhuacan  :"  (This  shows  they  were  on  neutral 
ground,  dividing  the  tribes  of  their  surroundings.)  Tezozomoc  confirms  (Cap.  Ill,  p. 
9),  "estando  en  terminos  de  los  de  Atzcapuzalco,  Aculhuaques  Tezcucanos  y  los  de 
Culhuacan."  Dunin  (2"  p.  41)  further  says  that  they  contended  to  be  masters  of  their 
soil,  without  owing  allegiance  or  obedience  to  any  one.  See  also  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  Ill) 
and  Motolinia  ("  Epistola  proemial,"  p.  6).  Gomara  ("  Couquista,"  p.  431.  Vedia,  Ist 
volume). 

2"  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  number  of  chiefs  leading  the  Mexicans  at  the  time 
of  their  settlement  in  the  lagune.  It  varies  fi-om  lour  to  twenty.  But  the  fact  that  four 
"  quarters  "  composed  it  originally,  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  four  Mexican  kinships 
remained,  one  seedling  as  the  tribe  of  Tlatilulco.  This  division  into  four  is  the  only  fact 
reliably  ascertained.     (See  notes  27,  29,  30  and  31). 

2' This  fact  is  too  amply  proven  to  need  special  references.  How  it  occurred  we 
cannot  ascertain,  since  it  is  related  in  the  most  varied  manner  by  the  different  sources 
of  authority.  If  the  statement  is  correct  that  even  during  their  migrations,  the  Mex- 
icans proper  and  the  Tlatilulcas  kept  apart,  as  tribal  components,  or  probably  '"phra- 
tries,"— then  the  fact  of  their  localizing  as  tribes  independent  from  each  other  is  easily 
accounted  for.    See  Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XV,  p.  135). 

28  The  date  of  its  conquest  by  the  Mexicans  is  about  1473  ('•  Art  of  War,  etc."  p.  102). 
It  can  easily  be  verified  from  the  date  on  the  so-called  "  calendar  stone  "  at  the  city  of 
Mexico.    (See  "  Calendario  Azteca  "  by  Sefior  Chavero.) 

=' The  question  remains  yet  undecided  as  to  whether  these  four  "  quarters"  (■' bar- 
rios ")  were  four  original  kinships,  or  whether  they  were  already  four  "brotherhoods 
of  kinships  "  (phratries),  analogous  to  the  Roman  curia;  formed  by  (or  rather  remain- 
ing as  the  last  vestige  of)  origmal  kinships  disaggregated.  The  latter  might  appear 
likely  from  the  fact  of  the  greater  number  of  chiefs  (than  four),  mentioned  by  the  old 
authors.  The  existence  of  still  lesser  groups  is  plainly  acknowledged  at  the  same  time. 
Duran  says  (Cap.  V,  p.  42) :  "  On  the  night  after  the  Mexicans  finished  the  place  of  wor- 
ship C'hermita  donde  su  dios  estaba"),  a  large  area  of  the  lagune  being  filled  up  and 
room  made  for  the  houses,  Vitzilopochtli  spoke  to  his  priest  or  keeper  and  said  to  him : 
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Four  "quarters"  had  beeu  formed  by  the  localizing  of  four  re- 
lationships composing  them  respectively,  and  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  each  one  "might  build  in  its  quarter  (barrio)  as  it  liked. "3"^ 
Tlie  term  for  these  relationships,  in  the  Nahuatl  tongue,  and  used 
among  all  the  tribes  speaking  it  was  :  "  CalpuUi."  It  is  also  used 
to  designate  a  great  hall  or  house,  and  we  may  therefore  infer  that, 
originally  at  least,  all  the  members  of  one  kinship  dwelt  under  one 
common  roof?^     The  ground  thus  occupied  by  the  "CalpuUi"  was 

"  Say  to  the  congregation  Mexican  that  the  chiefs,  each  one  with  his  relatives,  friends 
and  connections,  shall  divide  themselves  into  four  principal  quarters,  my  house  Ijeing 
in  the  centre  among  them,  and  that  each  cluster  may  build  in  its  quarter  as  it  pleases." 
These  quarters  are  those  which  now  remain  in  Mexico,  that  is,  the  quarters  of  San  Pa- 
blo, of  San  Juan,  of  Santa  Maria  la  Bedonda,  and  of  San  Sebastian.  After  tlie  Mexicans 
had  divided  into  tliese  four  places,  their  God  commanded  them  to  distribute  among  them- 
selves the  idols  ("los  dioses"),  and  that  each  quaiter  should  name  and  designate  par- 
ticular quarters  where  these  particular  idols  should  be  worshipped.  Thus  each  quarter 
was  divided  into  many  small  ones,  according  to  the  number  of  the  idols  called  Calpul- 
teona  (it  should  be  "  Calpulteoltzin  "  composed  of  Calpulli-quarter,  and  teotl-god), 
which  sigiiifles  god  of  the  quarter."  (See  AoBsta,  Lib.  VII,  cap.  VII,  p.  4ii7.)  Tozozo- 
moc,  cap.  Ill,  p. '.),  "  y  siendo  de  noche  liicieron  junta  y  les  dijo  el  sacerdote  Quauhilo- 
quetzqui:  hermanos,  ya  es  tiempo  que  os  dividais  un  trecho  unos  de  otros  en  cuatro 
partes  cercando  en  medio  el  templo  de  Huitzilopochtl',  y  nombrad  los  barrios  cada  una 
parte,  y  asi  concertados  para  dividirse  .  .  .  ."  Torquemada  contirms  these  statements 
(Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  295),  although  he  protests  ag  linst  the  origin  of  this  division. 
He  says  :  "  I  confess  it  to  be  truth  tliat  this  city  of  Mexico  is  divided  into  four  principal 
quarters,  each  one  of  which  contains  other  smaller  ones  included,  and  all,  in  common 
as  well  as  in  particular,  have  their  commanders  and  leaders  .  .  .  ."  He  further  says 
(Lib.  X1V%  cap.  VII,  p.  .545).  '-These  clusters  (''  parcialidades"  kinships)  were  distrib- 
uted by  calpules,  which  are  quarters  (-'barrios"),  and  it  happened  that  one  of  these 
clusters  held  three,  four,  or  more  calpules,  according  to  the  number  of  its  peoide  .  .  .  ." 
(We  shall  investigate  hereafter  the  objection  of  Torquemada).  The  same  author,  how- 
ever, acknowledges  (Lib.  HI,  cap.  XXII,  p.  '288),  that  the  founders  of  Mexico  were  "  nine 
families  .  .  .  Tliese  families  commenced  the  foundation  of  this  illustrious  and  magnifi- 
cent city  .  .  .  ."  One  fact  results  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  first  settlement  of  Mexico 
was  made  upon  the  basis  of  a  division  into  kinships  or  consanguine  groups,  localizing 
on  certain  areas,  which  jointly  composed  the  tribe.  That  the  government  was  demo- 
cratic has  already  been  established  previously. 

aoDuriin  (Cap.  V,  p.  42).  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  VII,  p.  467).  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib. 
II,  cap.  XI,  p.  61). 

31  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LXVIII,  p.  194.  "  Estaba  de  ordinario,  recogido  en 
una  grande  Sala  (6  calpul)."  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  305.  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XIX,  p.  396, 
(que  asi  llaman  las  Salas  grandes  de  Comunidad.  u  de  Cabildo).  We  find,  under  the 
corrupted  name  of  "  Galpon,"  the  -'  calpulh"  in  Nicaragua  among  the  Niquiraus,  which 
speak  a  dialect  of  the  Mexican  (Nahuatl)  language.  See  E.  G.  Squier("  Nicaragua," 
Vol.  II,  p.  342.  "  The  council  houses  were  called  grepons,  surrounded  by  broad  corri- 
dors called  galpons,  beneath  which  tlie  arms  were  kept,  protected  by  a  guard  of  young 
men").  Mr.  Squier  evidently  bases  upon  Oviedo  ("  Hist,  general,"  Lib.  XLII,  cap.  HI, 
p.  52.  "Esta  casa  de  cabildo  llaman  galpon  .  .  .  ."  It  is  another  evidence  iu  favor  of 
our  statements,  that  the  kinship  formed  the  original  unit  of  the  tribe,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  hint  tliat,  as  in  New  Mexico,  originally  an  entire  kin  inhabiteil  a  single  large 
house.    See  Molina's  Vocab.  (p.  11). 

Eepout  Peadody  Museum,  II.     26. 
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KOT,  as  Torquemada  admits,  assigned  to  it  by  a  higher  power^^"^  the 
tribal  government  itself  held  no  domain  which  it  might  apportion 
among  subdivisions  or  to  individuals,  either  gratuitous!}'  or  on 
condition  of  certain  prestations  ;  or  barter  against  a  consideration. -^-^ 
The  tribal  territory  was  distributed,  at  the  time  of  its  occupancy, 
into  'possessory  rights  held  by  the  kindred  groups  as  such,  by 
common  and  tacit  consent,  as  resulting  naturally  from  their  orga- 
nization and  state  of  cidture.^'^ 

The  patches  of  solid  ground,  on  which  these  "quarters"  settled, 
were  gradually  built  over  with  dwellings,  first  made  out  of  canes 
and  reeds,  and  latterly',  as  their  means  increased,  of  turf,  "adobe" 
and  light  stone.  These  houses  were  of  large  size,  since  it  is  stated 
that  even  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  "there  were  seldom  less  than 
two,  four,  and  six  dwellers  in  one  house,  thus  there  were  infinite 
people  (in  the  pueblo)  since  as  there  was  no  other  way  of  provid- 
ing for  them,  many  aggregated  together  as  they  might  please." 
Communal  living,  as  the  idea'of  the  "calpulli"  implies,  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Mexicans  as  late  as  the 
period  of  their  greatest  power. '^'^ 

32  Torquemada  (Lib.  11,  cap.  VIII,  p.  88,  and  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  29.5)  attributes 
tlie  division  into  ''quarters"  to  a  "decree "of  tlie  Cliicliimecan  "emperor"  Tecliot- 
lalatzin.  But  liis  assertions  are  disproved  in  part  by  his  own  statements,  in  part  by  the 
positive  reports  of  other  authors.  Admitting  even  that  the  said  Tecliotlalatzin  sliould 
have  wielded  the  discretionary  power  attributed  to  him,  although  there  is  strong  evi- 
dence against  it,  he  would  have  ruled  after  the  foundation  of  Mexico.  (Clavigero, 
Lib.  II,  cap.  IX.  ^'eytia,  Lib.  II,  cap.  XX,  p.  178.)  Consequently  afte?-  the  settling  and 
localizing  of  the  four  quarters  mentioned  liad  taken  place. 

28  The  tlivision  into  "  quarters  "  is  every  wliere  represented  as  resulting  from  common 
consent.  But  nowlieie  is  it  stated  that  tlie  tribal  governntent  or  authority  assigned 
locations  to  any  of  its  fractions.  Tliis  is  only  attributed  to  the  chiefs,  on  tlie  supposi- 
tion that  tliey,  although  elective,  were  siill  hereditary  inouarchs. 

3^  Tliere  is  no  evidence  of  any  tribute  or  prestation  due  by  the  quarters  to  the 
tribe.  The  custom  always  remained,  that  the  "  calpulli "  was  sovereign  within  its  limits. 
See  Alonzo  de  Zurita  ("-Rapport  sur  les  differentes  classes  de  chefs  de  la  Nouvelle- 
Espagne"  pp.51-H5).  Besides,  Ixtlilxochitl  says:  ("  Hist,  des  Ciiichim,"  cap.  XXXV, 
p.  212),  "Other  fields  were  called  Calpolalli  or  Altepetlalli."  Now  calpulalli  (from 
"  calpulli,"  quarter  or  kinshiii,  and  "  tlalli,"  soil),  means  soil  of  the  kin,  and  altepetlalli 
("  altcpetl,"  tribe),  soil  of  tlie  tribe.  Clavigero  even  sjiys  that  the  lands  called  "  altepet- 
lalli," belonging  to  the  communities  "of  the  towns  ami  village.*,  were  divided  into  so 
many  parts,  as  there  were  (quarters  in  the  town,  each  quarter  having  its  own.  tcithout  the 
least  connection  with  the  other?'  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIV.)  This  indicates  plainly  that  the 
kinships  held  the  soil,  whereas  the  tribe  occupied  the  territorial  expanse.  The  domain, 
either  as  pertaining  to  a  "  Lord,"  or  to  a  "  State,"  was  unknown  among  the  Indians  in 
general.  Even  among  the  Peruvians,  who  were  more  advanced  than  the  Mexicans  in 
that  respect,  there  was  no  domain  of  the  tribe. 

35  See  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  caj).  XI,  and  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXII).  Duran  (cap.  V).  The 
quotation  is  from  Herrera  (Dec.  II,  Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIII,  p.  190),  and  is  confirmed  by 
Torquemada  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXIII,  p.  291),  and  especially  by  Gomara  ("  Conquista  de 
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The  soil  built  over  by  each  "calpulli"  probably  remained  for 
some  time  the  only  solid  expanse  held  by  the  Mexicans.  Gradually, 
however,  the  necessity  was  felt  for  an  increase  of  this  soil.  Remain- 
ing unmolested  "in  the  midst  of  canes  and  reeds,"  their  numbers 
had  augmented,  and  for  residence  as  well  as  for  food,  a  greater  area 
was  needed.  Fishing  and  hunting  no  longer  satisfied  a  people 
whose  original  propensities  were  horticultural ;  they  aspired  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil  as  they  had  once  been  accustomed  to,  and  after  the 
manner  of  the  kindred  tribes  surrounding  them.  For  this  purpose 
they  began  throwing  up  little  artificial  garden-beds^  "chinampas,"^^ 
on  which  they  planted  Indian  corn  and  perhaps  some  other  vegeta- 
bles. Such  plots  are  still  found,  as  "  floating  gardens,"  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  cit3^  of  Mexico,  and  the}^  are  described,  as 
follows,  by  a  traveller  of  this  century  : 

"They  are  artificial  gardens,  about  fifty  or  sixty  j^ards  long,  and 
not  more  than  four  or  five  wide.  They  are  separated  by  ditches 
of  three  or  four  yards,  and  are  made  by  taking  the  soil  from  the 

M^jioo,"  p.  443.  Vedia,  I).  "Many  mamed  people  ("  mnchos  casados  ")  live  in  one 
house,  either  on  account  of  the  brothers  and  relations  being  together,  as  they  do  not 
divide  their  grounds  ("  heredades  "),  or  on  account  of  the  limited  space  of  the  pueblos ; 
altliough  the  pueblos  are  large,  and  even  the  houses."  Peter  Martyr  of  Angleria  ("De 
Novo  Orbe,"  translated  by  llichard  Eden  and  Michael  Lok,  London,  lU]-2.  Dec.  V,  cap. 
X,  p.  228),  says:  "But  the  common  houses  themselves  as  hygh  as  a  mannes  Girdle, 
were  also  built  of  stone,  by  reason  of  the  swellyng  of  the  lake  through  the  floode,  or 
washing  flote  of  the  Ry  vers  fallying  into  it.  Vpon  those  greate  foundations,  they  bnilde 
the  reste  of  the  house,  with  Bricke  dryed,  or  burned  in  the  sunue,  intermingled  with 
Beames  of  Tymber,  and  tlie  common  houses  have  but  one  floore  or  plancliin."  AVe 
are  forcibly  reminded  here  of  the  houses  of  Itza  on  Lake  Peten,  wliicli  were  found  in 
l(i95.  "  Hist,  de  la  Conq.  de  los  Itzaex,"  Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XII.  p.  494."  "  It  was  all  filled 
with  houses,  some  with  stone  walls  more  than  one  rod  high,  and  higher  up  of  wood,  and 
the  roofs  of  straw,  and  some  only  of  wood  and  straw.  There  lived  in  them  all  the  In- 
habitants of  the  Island  brutally  together,  one  relationship  occupying  a  single  house." 
See  also  tlie  highly  valuable  Introduction  to  the  second  Dialogue  of  Cervantes-Salazar 
("  JMexico  in  l,5.i4  ")  by  my  excellent  friend  Sr.  Icazbalceta  (pp.  73  and  74). 

3"  "  Chinampa,"  derives  from  "  Chinamitl."  "  Seta  o  cerca  de  canas,"  (enclosure  of 
canes  or  reeds).  Molina  "  Vocabulario",  Parte  II,  p.  21).  This  motle  of  enclosing  tlie 
ground  was  very  common  in  the  valley.  A  cluster  of  settlements  between  Cliurubusco 
and  tlie  Eastern  lagoon  has  even  obtained  from  it  the  name  of  "Chinampanecas  (fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Tezozomoc  and  Duran.)  The  word  "  Chinamitl "  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Qquiche  of  Guatemala,  changed  into  '•Chinamit,"  and  used  to  designate  a 
kinship.  (See  ''  Popol-Vuh.,  pp.  301.  304, 306,  where  "  Chinamit  "  is  translated  as  family.) 
Even  in  those  remote  regions  where  the  territories  of  Yucatan  and  Guatemala  join,  or 
ratlier  merge  into  each  other,  around  Lake  Peten.  where  the  Xalniatl  language  is  hardly 
known,  we  lind  in  the  17th  and  18th  century,  a  tribe  of  "  Cliinamitas,"  who  are  said  to 
have  inhabited  an  area  surrounded  by  Mexican  agaves  (•' Magueyes  ")  as  a  defensive 
hedge.  ("Hist,  de  la  Conq.  de  los  Itzaex,"  Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XI,  pp.  490-493.)  It  shows 
that  tlie  original  signiUcation  of  the  M'ord,  at  least,  was  connected  with  the  notion  of  a 
family-lot. 
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intervening  ditch,  and  throwing  it  on  the  cliinampa,  b}'  which 
means  the  ground  is  raised  general!}'  about  a  yard,  and  thus  forms 
a  small  fertile  garden,  covered  with  the  finest  culinary  vegetables, 

fruits  and  flowers "^'^ 

Each  consanguine  relationship  thus  gradually  surrounded  the 
surface  on  which  it  dwelt  with  a  number  of  garden  plots  suf- 
ficient to  the  wants  of  its  members. ^*^  The  aggregate  area 
thereof,  including  the  abodes,  formed  the  '•'•  (•alpullalW — soil  of 
the  "  calpuUi," -^^  and  loas  held  by  it  as  a  unit;  Xhe  single  tracts, 
however,  being  tilled  and  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  single  fam- 
ilies.'^^  The  mode  of  tenure  of  land  among  the  Mexicans  at  that 
period  was  therefore  very  simple.  The  tribe  claimed  its  territory, 
"  ALTEPETLALLi,"  an  Undefined  exi)anse  over  which  it  might  extend, 
—  the  "  calpules,"  however,  held  and  j^ossessed  ivithin  that  territory 
such  portions  of  it  as  were  productive;  each  "  calpulli "  being 
sovereign  within  its  limits,  and  assigning  to  its  individual  members 
for  their  use  the  minor  tracts  into  which  the  soil  was  parcelled  in 
consequence  of  their  mode  of  cultivation.  If,  therefore,  the  terms 
"  altepetlalli "  and  "calpulalli"  are  occasionally  regarded  as 
identical,  it  is  because  the  former  indicates  the  occupancy,  the 
latter  the  distribution  of  tne  soil  ^^  We  thus  recognize  in  the  cal- 
pulli, or  kindred  group,  the  unit  of  tenure  of  whatever  soil  the 
Mexicans  deemed  worthy  of  definite  possession.     Further  on  we 

s'  "  Six  Months  Residence  and  Travels  in  Mexico,"  by  W.  Bullock.  London,  1824. 
Cap.  Xlir,  1).  179.  It  is  not  devoid  of  interest  to  compare  llie  descriptions  of  this  rather 
superlicial,  though  &till  truthful  observer,  with  the  account  of  the  ancient  Chinanipas 
as-preserved  to  us  in  Tezozomoc  (cap.  Ill,  p.  9).  Duran  (cap.  VI,  pp.  .50  and  51).  The 
floats  or  rafts  mentioned  by  these  old  authors  were  nothing  else  but  the  cliinampas  or 
"  floating  gardens."  Therefoi-e  also  Tezozomoc  uses  tlie  term  "  camellon,"  or  gaiden- 
bed.  i,See  also  Acosta,  Lib.  Vll,  cap.  IX,  p.  472.)  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XXXII, 
p.  483).    Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XV,  p.  W2). 

38  Duran  (Cap.  V).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  Ill,  p.  8).  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  IX,  p.  473). 
Torquemada  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXXIII,  p.  291.  Lib.  II,  cap.  XV,  p.  101).  Clavigero  (Lib. 
II,  cap.  XVII). 

3"  Alonzo  de  Zurita  (p.  51).  Ixtlilxochitl  ("  Hist,  des  Chichim,"  cap.  XXXV,  p.  242). 
Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VII,  p.  545).  Bustamaute  ("Tezcoco  eu  los  ultimos  Tiem- 
X)os  de  sus  antiguas  Reyes,"  p.  232). 

'"'  Zurita  (■'  Kapport,  etc.,"  pp.  52,  56,  57,  60).— De  I'Ordre  de  Succession  observe  par 
les  Indiens,  etc.,  etc.  (copy  of  an  anonymous  MSS.  from  Simancas,  contained  in  the 
Uguina  collection,  and  translated  by  Mr.  Ternau.x-Conipans  in  his  "Recueil  de  pieces, 
etc.,  pp.  223  and  224.) 

"  Zurita  ("  Rapport,  etc.,"  pp.  51-04).  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVIL  p.  138). 
Ramirez  de  Fuenleal,  Bishop  of  San  Domingo  (Letter  of  3  Nov.,  1532,  Mexico,  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  "  Recueil  "  of  Teruaux,  p.  253).  See  also  the  Introduction  to  the 
'•  Real  Ejecutoria  de.S.  M.  sobre  Tierras  y  Reserva.?  de  Pechos  y  Paga.  Perteneciente 
a  los  Caciques  de  Axapusco,"  in  "  Col.  de  Doc."  of  Icazbalceta  (Vol.  II,  p.  XIII). 
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shall  investigate  how  fiir  individuals,  as  members  of  this  commu- 
nal unit,  participated  in  the  aggregate  tenure. 

In  the  course  of  time,  as  the  population  further  increased, 
segmentation  occurred  within  the  four  original  "quarters;"  new 
"calpulli,"  being  formed.'*^  Yoy  governmental  purposes  this  seg- 
mentation produced  a  new  result  by  leaving,  more  particularly  in 
military  affairs,  the  first  four  clusters  as  great  subdivisions ^^  But 
these,  as  soon  as  they  had  disaggregated,  ceased  to  be  any  longer 
units  of  territorial  possession,  their  original  areas  being  held  there- 
after b}^  the  "minor  quarters"  (as  Herrera,  for  instance,  calls  them), 
Avho  exercised,  each  one  within  its  limits,  the  same  sovereignty 
which  the  original  "calpulli"  formerly'  held  over  the  whole. '^^  A 
further  consequence  of  this  disaggregation  was  (by  removing  the 
tribal  council  farther  from  the  calpules)  the  necessity  for  an  official 
building,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  ivhole  tribe 
alone. ^^ 

*2This  successive  formation  of  new  "calpulli"  is  no\yliere  explicitly  stated, but  it  is 
implied  by  the  passage  of  Duian  which  we  have  already  quoted  (Cap.  V,  p.  42).  It  also 
results  from  their  military  organization  as  described  in  the  "Art  of  War,"  (p.  115). 
With  the  increase  of  population,  the  original  kinships  necessarily  disaggregated 
further,  as  we  have  seen  it  to  have  occurred  among  the  Qquiche  (See  "  Popol-Vuh  " 
quoted  in  our  note  7).  forming  smaller  groups  of  consanguine!.  After  the  successful 
war  against  the  Tecpanecas,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  we  And  at  least 
twenty  chiefs,  representing  as  many  kins  (Duran.  cap.  XI.  p.  97),  besides  three  more, 
adopted  then  from  those  of  Culhuacan  (Id.  pp.  98  and  99).    This  mdicates  an  increase. 

«"  Art  of  War,  etc.,"  pp.  115  and  120. 

<^Torquemada  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  295).  "I  confess  it  to  be  truth  that  this  city 
of  Mexico  is  divided  into  four  principal  quarters,  each  one  of  which  contains  others, 
smaller  ones,  included,  and  all,  in  common  as  well  as  in  particular,  have  their  com- 
manders and  leaders  .  .  .  ."  Zurita  ("  Rapport,"  p.  58-04).  That  the  smaller  subdivis- 
ions were  those  who  held  the  soil,  and  not  the  four  orignial  groups,  must  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  the  ground  was  attached  to  the  calpulli.  Says  Zurita  (p.  51.) 
"They  (the  lands)  do  not  belong  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  village,  but  to  the  calpulli 
which  possesses  them  in  common."  On  the  other  hand  Torquemada  states  (Lib.  XIV, 
cap.  VII,  p.  545) :  "  that  in  each  pueblo,  according  to  the  number  of  people,  there  should 
be  (were)  clusters  ("parcialidades")  of  diverse  people  and  families  ....  These  clus- 
ters were  distributed  by  calpules,  which  are  quarters  ("  barrios  "),  and  it  happened  that 
one  of  the  aforesaid  clusters  sometimes  contained  three,  four,  and  moie,  calpules,  ac- 
cording to  the  population  of  the  place  ("pueblo")  or  tribe."  The  same  author  I'urther 
affirms  :  "  These  quarters,  and  streets,  were  all  assorted  and  levelle<l,  with  so  much  accu- 
racy, that  those  of  one  quarter  or  street  could  not  take  a  palm  of  land  from  those  of  an- 
other, and  tlie  same  was  with  the  streets,  their  lots  running  (being  scattered)  all  over 
the  pueblo."  Consequently,  there  were  no  communal  lands  allotted  to  the  four  great 
quarters  of  Mexico  as  such,  but  each  one  of  the  kinships  (calpules)  held  its  part  of 
the  original  aggregate.  Compare  Gomara  (Vedia,  Vol.  I,  "  Conq.  de  Mejico,"  p.  434. 
"Among  tributaries  it  is  a  custom,  etc.,  etc."  Also  p.  440).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap. 
XIV).    "  Each  quarter  has  its  own  tract,  without  the  least  connection  with  the  others." 

«  Compare  Duran  (Cap.  XI,  p.  87).  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  ca]).  XXXI,  p.  470).  It  appears 
as  if  the  "  tecpau  "  had  not  been  constructed  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  cen- 
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This  building  was  the  ^'- tecpan" '^^  called,  e\*en  b}'  Torquemada 
"house  of  the  community;"'*^  it  was,  tiierefore,  since  the  council 
of  chiefs  was  tlie  highest  authority  in  the  government,  the  "  council 
house''  proper.  It  was  erected  near  the  centre  of  the  "pueblo," 
and  fronting  the  open  space  reserved  for  public  celebrations. 
But,  whereas  formerly  occasional,  gradually  merging  into  regular, 
meetings  of  the  chiefs  were  sufficient,  constant  daily  attendance 
at  the  "tecpan"  became  required,  even  to  such  an  extent,  that  a 
permanent  residence  of  the  head-chiefs  there,  resulted  from  it,  and 
was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  office.  Consequently  the  "  tlaca- 
tecuhtli,"  his  farail}^  and  such  assistants  as  he  needed  (like 
runners),  dwelt  at  the  "official  house."  But  this  occupancy  was 
in  no  manner  connected  with  a  possessor}^  right  by  the  occu- 
pant, whose  family  relinquished  the  abode,  as  soon  as  the  time  of 
office  expired  through  death  of  its  incumbent.  The  "tecpan" 
was  occupied  by  the  head  war-chiefs  only  as  long  as  they  exercised 
the  functions  of  that  office. ^^ 


tiiry,_the  meetings  of  the  tribe  being  previously  called  together  by  priests,  and  prob- 
ably in  the  open  space  around  the  main  house  of  worship.  The  fact  of  the  priests 
calling  the  public  meetings  is  proved  by  Duran  (Cap.  IV,  p.  42).  Acosta  (Lib.  VII, 
cap.  Vir,  p.  4(i8).  Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XVIII.  pp.  15i!,  159.  Cap.  XXI,  p.  186).  Acosta 
first  mentions  "unos  palacios,  aunqiie  harto  pobres."  (Lib.  VIL  cap.  8,  p.  470),  on  tlie 
occasion  of  the  election  of  the  first  regular  "  tlacatecuhtli :"  Acamapichtli,  — Torque- 
mada says  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  XXil,  p.  290).  that  they  lived  in  miserable  huts  of  reeds  and 
straw,  erected  around  the  open  space  where  the  altar  or  place  of  worship  of  Hnitzil- 
opoclitli  was  built.    The  public  building  was  certainly  their  latest  kind  of  construction. 

^liFrom  "teculitli"  chief,  and  the  aflixum  "p;in,"  denoting  a  place.  Therefore 
"place  of  the  chiefs."  Molina  translates:  "  casa  6  palacio  real.  6  de  algun  senor  de 
Saluo  "  (II,  p.  93).  The  word  is  also  found  in  the  Qquiche  of  the  "  Popol-Vuh  "  (p.  306). 
'•Qui  ticpan  quib"  — Mr.  E.  Brasseur  de  Bourbonrg  acknowledges  the  Mexican 
origin  of  the  word,  and  renders  it  by  "to  divide  into  quarters,"  although  he  says  that 
in  Mexican  it  signifies  :  pala(re  or  municipality. 

«  Torquemada  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XIV,  pp.  269  and  270).  "  Tecpancalli.  que  quiere  decir, 
lo9  Palacios  Reales,  6  el  Alcazar,  y  casas  de  Senorio  "  (Id:  Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXI  p.  119. 
Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XXX,  p.  477).  But  especially  in  the  Sixth  Book,  27th  chapter,  page  48, 
■when,  referring  to  tlie  statements  of  Father  Bernardino  de  Sahagun  who  says,  that 

"  being  in  the  city  of  Xucliimilco,  he  heard  one  night,  etc.  etc and  that  inquiring 

next  day  why  that  shouting  had  taken  place.— the  Indians  answered,  that  from  the 
Tecpan,  or  community  (municipal  house),  they  had  been  calling  the  macehuales  to 
work." 

*8Nearly  every  author  who  attempts  to  describe  minutely  the  "chief-house  "(tecpan) 
mentions  it  as  containing  great  halls  (council-rooms).  See  the  description  of  the  tecpan 
of  Tezcuco  by  Ixtlilxochiil  (-'Hist,  des  ChichimOques,"  cap.  XXXVI,  p.  247.  "The 
palace  had  two  courts,  the  first  and  largest  one  serving  as  public  square  and  market, 
for  which  it  is  still  used  at  present.  The  second  and  interior  one,  was  s\irrounded  by 
the  hall  of  the  royal  councils,  where  the  King  held  two  tribunals.  In  the  centre  of  this 
court  a  large  brasier  was  burning,  which  was  never  extinguished."  Id.  cap.  XXXVIII), 
by  Torquemada  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  30.5.    Lib.  II,  cap.  XLIV,  pp.  146  and  147.    Lib. 
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About  the  time  these  changes  occurred,  the  dignity  of  "  tlaca- 
teculitli"  seems  to  have  become  a  permanent  feature  in  the  govern- 

Xr,  cap.  XXVI,  pp.  .3.54  and  .^.i.5).  Cortes  himself  (V^edia,  I,  carta  sesimda,  pp.  ,34  and  35), 
speaks  of  the  gveat  halls  contained  in  what  he  calls  the  "  hou.se  of  Muteczuma."  BcMnal- 
Diez  del  (Jastillo(Vedia  II,  cap.  XCI,  pp.  Sfi  and  87),  conflrnis.  See  also  Gomara  (Vedia, 
I,  p.  342  and  343.    "  Adonde  el  nioraba  y  resiilia  a  la  continna,  llanian  Tepac,  que  es  como 

decir  p.'ilacio —  ...  habia  en  el  muchas  salas.")    Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap. 

XIV,  p.  302.  ''El  palaeio  de  los  .Seiiores  6  casas  reales,  tenia  muchas  salas.")  Tlie 
tei'pan  was  near  the  centre  of  the  pueblo.  See  Gomara  (Vedia  I,  p.  341.  '*  Llegaron 
.  pues  a  un  patio  grande,  recamera  de  los  idolos,  que  fue  casas  de  Axaiaca.")  Cortes 
(Vedia,  I,  •'  Carta  Tercera,"  pp.  74  and  70,  etc.). 

Bernal-Diez  (Vedia,  II,  cap.  LXXXVIII,  p.  84.  etc.).  According  to  Sr.  Icazbalceta 
("Mexico  in  l.iSI,  note  38,  p.  182,  to  the  2d  Dialogue  of  Cervantes-Salazar),  the  "old 
houses  of  Montezuma"  occupied  (about)  the  square  west  of  the  present  site  of  the 
Cathedral.  The  •'  new  houses  "  were  in  place  of  where  the  National  palace  now  stands. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  Cathedral  occupies  the  site  of  the  main  "  teocalli,"  or  the 
old  centre  of  the  ancient  i)ueblo.  (Torquemada,  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXII,  p.  290).  Tlie  cor- 
rectness of  this  is  conclusively  proven  by  Sr.  Icazbalceta  in  note  40,  to  the  Second 
Dialogue  of  Cervantes  (p.  194,  and  i^hite  on  p.  197,  also  the  important  dissertation  on 
page  201),  and  in  note  51.  Thus  the  central  location  of  the  tecpan  at  Mexico  remains 
established. 

The  permanent  residence  of  the  head  war-chief,  of  his  household,  and  of  some 
assistants, —  at  the  tecpan,  is  too  frequently  relateil  to  demand  further  proof,  but  it  is 
not  superfluous  here  to  investigate  the  point:  that  this  residence  was  connected, —  not 
with  the  person  and  descendancy  of  tliat  chief,  but  with  the  office  alone. 

We  find  it  mentioned  that  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  when  they  first 
came  to  the  pueblo  of  Mexico  were  the  "house  of  the  father  of  Montezuma"  (Axay- 
acatzin,  probably).  All  the  eye-witnesses  concur  in  it  and  we  need  not  refer  to  them 
in  detail.  There  was,  consequently,  a  house  where  the  kinship  of  ilie  chief  lii-ed, — 
aside  from  the  tecpan,  for  since  descent  with  the  Mexicans  was  in  the  male  line, —  the 
son  continued  to  occupy  the  dwellings  of  his  father  and  (with  communal  living  as 
practised  in  Mexico),  of  that  fiither's  consanguine  relations.  (Thtit  these  sons  and  de- 
scendants were  bred  up  to  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  like  any  other  Indian  of  Mex- 
ico, results  from  the  speech  as  reported  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  V,  cap.  XV^),  of  an  old  chief 
to  his  sons,  wherein  he  exhorts  them  to  cultivate  the  mechanical  arts,  and  agriculture, 
adding  the  remarkable  words,  p.  117,  "  nowliere  have  I  seen  that  any  one  may  nuiintain 
himself  through  his  noble  descendancy  alone.")  In  the  case  of  Ahuitzotl,  Dnran  relates 
(Cap.  XLI,  p.  327),  "all  the  chief  and  principal  men,  with  the  whole  tribe,  going  to  the 
place  where  the  sons  of  the  Kings  and  great  men  were  kept  ("  recogidos"),  and  where 
they  instructed  and  furthered  them  in  virtuous  things,  in  the  use  of  arms  and  good 
manners.  Then  they  took  out  (Ahuitzotl)  from  the  others,  and  brought  him  to  the 
royal  palace."  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  IjX,  p.  100),  s|ieaking  of  the  election  of  Ahuitzotl 
says:  "and  these  twelve  Mexican  chiefs  went  to  bring  the  King  Ahuitzotl  fiom  the 
house  of  Tilancnlco."  "And  thej'  said  nothing  to  him  until  they  were  in  the  great 
palace"  (Cap.  LXI,  p.  100).  The  election  of  Montezuma,  however,  gives  occasion  to 
that  author,  for  anotlier  and  very  important  statement  (Cap.  LXXXII,  p.  143).  "  For, 
know  ye,  that  many  of  the  sons  of  the  Kin.;s  past,  are  brought  up  now,  some  of  which 
have  become  singers,  others  Cuachimecs,  others  Otomies,and  the  others  are  preparing 
to  assume  your  titles  of  Tlacatecatl,  Tlacochcalcatl,  Ticocyahuacatl,  AcolnahuacatI, 
Hezhuahuacatl,  and  a  number  of  others  who  are  and  dwell  in  the  princi|ial  house  Cal- 
niecac."  It  is  further  exposed,  how  unwise  it  wouM  be  to  elect  an  unmarried  man,  and 
finally  Montezuma  was  chosen,  whose  age  at  that  time  is  given  at  thirty-four  years,  and 
he  was  taken  out  of  the  Calmecac  and  escorted  to  the  chief  house  (tecpan).  But  the 
strongest  evidence  results  from  the  fact  that  the  office  was  elective,  and  not  hereditaiy. 
How,  while  the  incumbent  of  an  office  changed,  could  the  family  of  his  predecessor 
still  remain  in  possession  of  the  official  building? 
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ment  of  the  Mexican  tribe. "^^  Nearly  at  the  same  time  also,  the 
Mexicans  felt  the  necessity  of  opening  communications  with  the 
tribes  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  great  marsh  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  were  living,  —  in  order  to  obtain  some  of  the  commodi- 
ties i)rodnced  or  held  by  these  tribes.  Strong  enongli  for  defence, 
but  too  weak  yet  for  offence,  the  Mexicans  approached  cautiously 
their  nearest  and  most  powerful  neighbors,  the  Tecpanecas,  with 
the  view  of  securing  peimission  to  trade  and  barter,  also  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  use  of  one  of  the  springs  of  the  main- 
land. This  permission  was  granted,  on  condition  that  the  Mexi- 
cans should  pay  a  certain  tribute.  Tliis  was,  however,  no  kind  of 
feudal  prestation,  not  being  in  the  least  connected  with  the  tenure 
of  the  soil  or  occupancy  of  the  territory, —  but  simply  like  unto  a 
toll  or  tax  placed  on  the  faculty  of  barter.  The  further  condition 
of  military  assistance  being,  in  all  likelihood,  also  exacted,  the 
Mexicans  thus  became,  not  the  subjects  as  it  is  commonly  stated, 
but  the  weaker  allies  of  the  Tecpanecas. 5° 

*9We  h.fve  previously  allnded  (note  22),  to  the  fact  tliat,  anterior  to  Acamapitzin, 
the  series  of  IMexican  head-cliiefs  ai)pear  broken,  wliereas  from  the  latter  onward  the 
office  is  reported  as  having  been  regularly  filled.  From  that  time  on  the  term  "  palacio," 
as  connected  vith  the  office,  appears  in  the  Spanish  historians.  See  Duran,  Tezozomoc, 
Acosta  and  Torquemada.    (Especially  "  Monarctiia  Indiana,"  Lib.  JI,  cap.  XIV,  p.  98). 

^oAll  tlie  authors  agree  npon  the  fact  that  the  early  life  of  the  Mexican  tribe  on  the  site 
of  Tenuchtitlan  was  one  of  secluded  poverty,  even  of  misery.  See  especially  Torque- 
mada (Lib.  II,  cap.  XI,  pp.  92  and  93).  "In  this  place  they  settled  ("se  rancliearon  ") 
erecting  poor  and  small  habitations,  surrounded  by  canes  and  grasses,  called  by  them 
Xacalli,  .  .  .  Avhere  they  spent  their  life  miserably,  the  place  being  poor  and  destitute, 
and  as  i)eople  abandoned  and  poor,  persecuted  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  mainland, 
they  subsisted  ujion  roots  of  Tulli  and  other  herbs,  which  grew  on  the  place  and  on  its 
surroundings."  Then  they  began  to  fl.'^h.  (See  also  Tezozomoc,  cap.  III.  Duian,  cap. 
V.  Clavigero,  Lib.lI.cap.XVII.  Sahagun,  Lib.  X,  cap  XXIX,  pp.  145  and  Uii.  Veytia, 
Lib.  II,  cap.  XV,  p.  142).  Duran  and  Tezozomoc  both  assert,  tliat  tlieir  flr.*t  step,  when 
the  po))ulation  began  to  increase,  was  to  seek  for  traffic,  which  could  only  be  secured 
through  some  kiml  of  connection  with  their  nearest  and  most  warlike  neighbor.a,  which 
at  that  time  were  the  Tecpanecas.  ("  Hist,  de  las  Yndias  de  Nueva  Esjiana,"  cap.  V, 
pp.41  and  42.  "Empero  jiintandose  todos  en  consejo  ovo  algunos  que  fueron  de  pareccr 
que  con  mucha  omildad  se  fuesen  a  los  de  Azcaputzalco  y  a  los  Tepanecas,  que  son  los 
de  Cuyuacaii  y  Tacuba,  j-  que  se  les  ofreciesen  y  diesen  por  aniigos  y  se  les  subjetaseu 
con  intencion  de  pedilles  piedray  madera  para  el  edificiode  su  cindad  .  .  .  ."  '"Cronica 
Mexicana,"cap.  Ill,  p.  9.  It  was  finally  agreed  to  barter,  with  as  little  concession  as 
possible  on  their  part).  Most  of  tlie  otlier  authors  have  transformed  this  alliance  with 
the  Tecpanecas  into  a  feudal  allegiance,  resulting  Irom  the  occupation  of  the  soil  and 
from  intermarriage.  Both  aie  dispioved  by  Duran  (Cap.  V.  p. 41 :  "  pues  era  sitio  y  ter- 
niino  de  los  de  Azcaputzalco  y  de  los  de  Tezcuco;  porque  alii  llegaban  los  terminos 
del  uno  y  del  otro  pueblo,  y  por  la  otra  parte  del  mediodia,  terminos  de  Culhuacan  ;  .  ." 
"  y  que  come  senores  ya  de  aquel  sitio,  sin  hacer  buz  ni  reconocer  subjecion  a  ninguno, 
pues  su  dios  los  auia  dado  aquel  sitio,  fuesen  y  comprasen  piedra  y  madera,  etc.,  etc.") 
and  Tezozomoc  CCap.  Ill,  pp.  9  and  10). 

Even  Torquemada  acknowledges  the  fact,  that  the  Mexicans  were  originally  inde- 
pendent (Lib.  II,  cap.  XI),  and  that  they  were  connected  with  the  Tecpanecas  through  trib- 
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Through  the  establishment  of  direct  relations  with  the  outside, 
not  only  the  public  business  of  the  Mexicans  was  increased,  but, 
for  the  interchange  of  commodities,  a  standing  market  became 
indispensable.  The  pueblo  of  Mexico,  formerly  shunned  by  stran- 
gers, was  now  visited  by  delegations  from  neighboring  tribes, 
and  especially  by  traders.  Indian  hospitality  required  that  these 
visitors  should  be  harbored  as  guests,  and  the  official  house  of  the 
tribe  was  the  place  where  this  hospitality  was  afforded  ;  it  being 
the  duty  of  those  who  occupied  it  to  lodge  and  feed  the  strangers.-'^^ 

lite  (Lib.  11,  cap.  XV,  p.  99),  a  statement  flntlj-  contraclictory.  In  his  previous  descrip- 
tion of  the  early  conditions  of  the  tribes,  he  represents  the  Mexicans  as  outcasts,  upon 
which  no  other  tribe  had  any  claim  (pp.  92  and  93).  No  attempt  was  made  to  conquer 
them,  since  their  retreat  was  too  impenetrable  (Torquemada,  Lib.  II,  cap.  XI,  p.  93.  Men- 
dieta.  Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIV.  p.  UG),— therefore  their  Intercourse  with  the  tribes  of  the 
mainland  was  voluntai-y  (Acosta,  Lib.  VII,  cap.  VII,  p.  467),  and  necessarily  tooli  the 
form  of  alliance  or  league.  In  this  case  military  assistance  v; as,  the  main  point.  And 
indeed  we  do  find,  in  what  we  may  call  the  "  Tezcucan  "  chroniclers,  like  Ixtlilxochitl, 
Torquemada,  Veytia,  and  Clavigero,  the  Mexicans  assisting  the  Tecpanecas  (vide  "  His- 
toire  des  ChichimC-ques,"  cap.  XV,  p.  102.  Cap.  XVI.  p.  108.  Cap.  XX,  pp.  131  and  132. 
"Monarchia  Indiana,"  Lib.  II,  cap.  XIX,  p.  108.  "Historia  Antigua  de  Mejico,"  Lib. 
II,cap.XXVlII,pp.2.36,237,238.  Cap.  XXIX.  pp. 241-243.  Cap.  XXX,  p.2.i0.  "Storiade 
Messico,"  Lib.  111.  cap.  VIII).  Bustamante  ("  Tezcoco  en  los  ultimos  Tiempos,"  p.  2), 
who  claims  to  follow  Boturini,  confirms.  The  military  achievements  of  the  Mexicans  in 
the  wars  between  the  Tecpanecas  and  Tezcucans  are  not  even  claimed  by  these  authors 
as  a  due  service,  but  as  tlie  actions  of  allies  or  confederates  of  the  former. 

"Cortes  ("Carta  Segunda,"  p.  35,  in  Vedia  I).  "The  manner  of  his  service  was  (of 
Montezuma),  that  every  day  at  sunrise,  about  000  Lords  and  leading  men  were  in  his 
house,  which  either  seated  themselves,  or  some  walked  around  in  some  halls  and  cor- 
ridors therein  contained,  and  there  remained  and  spent  their  time  without  entering 
where  he  was.  And  their  servants  and  persons  accompanying  them  filled  two  or  three 
great  courts  ("patios")  as  well  as  the  street,  which  was  very  large.  They  remained 
there  without  leaving  it  until  night.  And  at  the  time  they  served  to  eat  to  the  said 
Muteczuma,  they  also  served  all  these  Lords  as  well  as  their  attendants.  The  supplies 
or  stores  ("la  dispensa  y  botilleria")  were  open  daily  to  all  those  who  wished  to  eat 
and  drink."  See  also  Sahagun  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  I,  to  V,  concerning  the  receptions  to 
traders,  by  the  head-chiefs).  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LIXIX,  p.  231.  He  states  that 
all  his  subjecteil  chieftains,  3,000  in  number,  their  attendants  included,  ate  at  "his 
court."  Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I,  p.  .534.  speaking  of  the  messengers,  says  that  they  were  lodged 
at  the  "Calpixca"  or  house  of  the  community.  In  another  place  he  mentions  that 
house  as  the  "Tecpan."  See  note  47).  Duran  describes  several  religious  solemnities, 
at  which  the  chiefs  of  neighboring  tribes  assisted,  which  the  head-chief  of  Mexico  had 
to  entertain  (Cap.  XX,  pp.  175  and  176.  Cap.  XXIII,  p.  195.  The  chiefs  of  Tezcuco, 
Tacuba,  Chalco,  Xuchimiico,  etc.,  etc.,  were  invited  to  attend,  and  on  their  coming  they 
were  quartered  in  tlie  royal  houses  C\fue'ron  aposentados  en  las  casas  ^eales").  Idem, 
cap.  I,  111,  pp.  416-121.  Cap.  LIV,  p.  428.  The  delegates  from  Chalco,  Tlaxcallan,  Cliol- 
ullan,  etc.,  etc.,  were  lodged  at  the  Tecpan  ("  eii  sm  mesmo  palacio  real").  Cap.  LVIII, 
p.  4.'59).  Tezozonioc  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  33.  Cap.  LXI,  p.  101,  wherein  Ahuitzotl  is  especially 
enjoined  to  "  give  to  eat  to  his  people."  Cap.  LXXXII,  p.  144,  "  y  los  vasallos  recibidos 
conio  5  tales  tiibutarios,  aposentandoles,  vistiendoles  y  dandoles  lo  necessario  para  las 

vueltas  de  sus  tierras con  los  viejos  y  viejas  niucho  amor,  damlolos  para  el 

sustento  humano:  regalados  los  piincipales  teniendoles  en  mucho,  y  dandoles  la  honra 
que  merecen :  llamarlos  cada  dia  al  palacio  que  comian  convos."  This  indicates  that 
the  hosiiitality  was  obligatory,  etc.).  Zurita  ("Rapport,  etc.,"  p.  65).  Herrera  (Dec. 
Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XXII,  p.  138). 
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With  continued  increase  of  the  population,  the  "  tecpan "  alone 
did  no  longer  suffice,  thus  each  "  calpulli "  erected,  within  its  own 
area,  its  own  council  place  for  the  transaction  of  its  interior 
business,  lodging  in  it,  after  the  model  of  the  "  tecpan,"  its  own 
chief-men,  and  exercising  there  its  share  of  the  general  hos- 
pitality. So  Mexico  became  dotted  with  public  constructions, 
necessarily  distinguished  by  their  size  and  arrangement  from  the 
rest  of  the  buildings. ^^ 

The  cliiefs  and  their  families  who  resided  in  the  official  houses, 
and  upon  whom  devolved  the  exercise  of  public  hospitality, — con- 
tinued to  participate  for  their  share  in  the  use  of  the  soil  held  and 
cultivated  by  the  "  calpulli  "  to  which  they  belonged  by  descent. 
But  whereas  formerly  they  could  improve  these  lands  themselves, 
this  became  impossible  with  the  increase  of  public  business,  and 
the  task  of  cultivating  them  devolved,  first  upon  their  children 
and  families,  afterwards,  when  even  these  were  required  for  the 
duties  of  the  official  household, —  tq^on  the  other  members  of  the  kin. 
This  was  done,  not  in  token  of  vassalage,  but  as  a  remuneration 
for  the  public  services  of  the  chiefs.  The  same  took  place  in 
regard  to  the  "  tecpan "  and  its  occupants.  With  the  increase 
of  intercourse,  however,  the  scanty  crops  raised  in  this  manner 
became  insufficient,  and  a  regular  contribution,  by  each  member  of 
the  different  kinships,  towards  maintenance  of  the  chiefs  and  the 
visitors  they  had  to  entertain,  was  instituted.  Certain  expanses 
were  set  aside,  to  be  worked  by  comnuinal  labor,  the  products  of 
which  were  exclusively  devoted  to  what  we  may  term  "official 
purposes."  Thus  not  only  was  there  a  tax  created,  voluntarily  by 
the  tribal  components,  for  public  purpose,  but  a  new  feature  was 
introduced  in  the  distribution  of  the  soil.     The  mode  of  tenure. 


«2 These  houses,  sometimes  called  "calpulli,"  at  other  times  "oalpixca,"  were  the 
private  palaces,  which  the  Spanish  autliors  mention.  They  were  but  "official  biiilcl- 
ings;"  probably  connected  with  storehouses.  As  the  tribe  had  its  tecpan,  so  each  cal- 
pulli, or  localized  kinship,  its  own  council-house.  -This  results  from  the  org'anization 
of  the  kinship.  J  See  also  "  Art  of  War,"  pp.  103  and  104.  What  disting-uislied  these  con- 
structions from  the  common  house  or  abode  ('•  calli  "),  were  the  halls  ("  salas  "),  and  the 
"  tecpan  "  was  further  distinguished  by  a  lookout  or  tower.  (Duran,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  215. 
Tezozomoc,  cap.  XXXVI,  p.  .58).  Tliis  distinction  places  it  parallel  to  tlie  so-called 
"palace"  of  Palenque  in  Chiapas.  Compare  further:  Zurita  ("Rapport,  etc.,"  p.  (;-2). 
"At  the  annual  gatherings,  they  (the  chiefs  of  the  calpulli)  distribute  gratuitously  food 
and  drink,  to  keep  the  Indians  in  good  humor."  Herrera  (Dec.  II,  lib.  VII,  cap.  XIII, 
p.  190).  If  we  wei'e  to  believe  the  picture  presented  of  Mexico  by  the  authors  of  the 
16th  and  ITtli  centuries,  Mexico  would  have  possessed  innumerable  edifices  of  that 
kind. 
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howeA'er,  was  not  changed,  and  no  hereditary  rights  of  property 
were  called  into  existence  in  favor  of  the  chiefs  or  their  descen- 
dants.^^ 

For  nearl}^  a  century  after  the  first  settlement  of  the  Mexicans 

53  No  mention  is  made  of  any  tix  or  tribute  gathered  for  official  purposes  among  the 
Mexicans  until  under  the  last  Montezuma,  wlien  it  is  generally  admitted,  as  Gomara 
says  :  '■  That  all  tributed  to  the  chief  of  Mexico  "  ("  Conq.  de  Mejico,"  p.  345,  Vedia,  I). 
Without  accei>tii)g  the  views  expressed  by  Robertson  (''History  of  America,"  Book 
VII.  p.  2!)1.  Vol.  Ill,  9th  Edition,  18C0),  who  ascribes  to  the  influence  of  Montezuma  a 
change  in  the  plan  of  government  of  the  Mexican  tribe, —  it  still  appears  but  natural 
that  as  long  as  the  tribe  was  weak  in  numbers  and  resources,  the  original  or  typical 
form  of  communal  Institutions  prevailed,  whereas  with  increased  population  and  con- 
sequent increase  of  govern\nental  labor  the  members  of  the  tribe  were  compelled  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  their  officers  and  tlieir  families.  The  first  step  was  to 
cultivate  such  patches  of  land  for  them  as  they  held  being  members  of  some  calpulli. 
These  lands  were  the  "  pillali,"  commonly  treated  of  as  '•patrimonial  estates."  Tor- 
quemada.  however,  says  (Lib.  XIV.  cap.  VII,  p.  546):  "Another  kind  of  lands  they 
called  pillali,  or,  so  to  say:  Lands  of  Knights  ('-hidalgos")  or  nobles.  Of  these  there 
were  two  kinds.  In  the  first  case  the  land  was  niherited  with  the  nobility,  and  in  the 
other,  the  chief  gave  lands  to  such  as  had  achieved  distinction  and  valor  in  war,  and 
were  ennobled  therelor.  To  these  the  chief  gave  lands  for  their  sustenance,  but  they 
could  not  hold  renters  ("  terrazgueros")  but  miglit  sell  to  other  chiefs,  as  if  the  condi- 
tional gift  from  the  chief  had  not  existed  :  and  neither  of  these  two  classes  coulil  dis- 
pose of  their  tracts  to  any  macehual  (common  man — perhaps  from  "  maitl" — hand,  and 
"ceualli  "—shade, —  the  hand  of  some  one  who  gives  protection  or  shade),  for  in  that 
case  they  lost  them,  and  the  chief  entered  in  their  possession,  and  they  ivere  applied  to 
the  colpulli  ill  whose  uren  thei/icere  located,  in  order  that  the  said  cluster  might  pay  tribute 
according  to  the  quaiititji  of  land  contained;  —  also,  if  any  one  of  them  died  without 
heirs,  the  chief  inherited  "  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lil>.  IV,  cai).  XVII,  p.  13^).  ''These  were 
lands  whi<'h  went  with  the  Lordship,  and  which  they  called  lands  of  the  Lordship,  and 
of  these  the  Lords  could  not  dispose,  but  rented  them  as  they  might  and  the  rents  icere 
used  in  the  hmtse  of  the  King,  because  there,  besides  all  the  principals,  also  ate  the  travel- 
lers, and  titepanpers,  for  which  sei'vice  the  Kings  were  much  honored  and  obeyed.  What 
these  rents  did  not  furnish,  was  supplied  by  their  patrimonial  estates."  Veytia  (Lib. 
Ill,  cap.  VI,  p.  195).  ''  For  the  present  we  shall  but  say,  that  in  each  pueblo  and  place 
there  was  a  tract  of  land  of  best  quality,  which  was  of  the  Kings  or  Lord  of  the  estate 

For  the  sowing  and  working  of  these  lands  the  calpixque,  an  officer  of  tlie 

republic  (state)  in  each  puel)lo,  daily  designated  tlie  common  people  who  had  to  work 
them,  and  all  the  fruit  belong  integrally  to  the  chief  for  the  maintenance  of  his  house." 
Ixtlilxochitl  (Hist,  des  Chichim.  cap.  XXXV,  pp.  24'2,  243  and  244).  Bustamante  ('  Tez- 
coco  en  los  Ultimos  Tiempos,  etc."  Part  III.  cap.  V,  p.  234,  etc.).  Oviedo  ("  Hist.  gen. 
y  nat."  lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  LI,  p.  536,  of  3d  vol.)  Now  we  have  already  established,  that 
individual  tenure  of  the  soil  was  unknown,  it  is  further  proved  that  the  offi<'.es  were 
non-hereditary,  we  cannot  fail,  therefore,  to  recognize.  1°.  In  the  "  pillali"  of  Torque- 
mada  the  original  "chinampa"  held  by  chiefs  as  members  of  a  kinship. 

2°.  In  the  tracts  of  Herrera  and  Veytia  "official  lands,"  specially  I'eserved  for  the 
wants  of  official  houses  and  their  occupants.    These  lands  went  "  with  the  office." 

No  date  can  be  assigned  to  the  introduction  of  this  new  feature  among  the  Mexicans 
but  we  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  Tezcucan  chroniclers  make  spe- 
cial mention  of  it,  connecting  it  with  the  time  when  Nezahualcoyotl  became  chief  of 
Tezcoco  (See  Ixtlilxochitl  '•  Hist,  des  Chichim."  cap.  XXXV.  Veytia,  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VI, 
p.  195.  Bu.'tamante,  Part  III.  cap.  V).  The  connection  is  implied  rather  than  expressed, 
and  but  excuses  the  suggestion  :  that  such  a  change  might  have  occurred  about  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuries.  Of  course  we  allude  here 
to  the  Mexicans  alone,  and  not  to  the  tribes  of  the  mainland. 
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in  the  lagune,  they  were  confined  to  their  original  area  and  to  such 
artificial  garden-beds  as  they  accumulated  around  it.  Meanwhile 
their  allies  on  the  mainland,  the  Tecpanecas,  were  making  them- 
selves formidable  in  warfare  to  the  other  tribes  ;  the  Mexicans 
assisting.  The  moment  arrived  however,  when  the  latter,  having 
secured  a  defensive  position,  acquired  military  experience  and 
greater  strengtli,  sought  to  free  themselves  from  the  tax  which  had 
heretofore  burthened  their  trade  and  barter.  War  ensued,  and  the 
Mexicans,  now  in  turn  supported  ])y  enemies  of  the  Tecpanecas, 
completely  overthrew  the  power  of  the  latter  tribe.  By  this 
victor}',  they  not  only  secured  a  foothold  on  the  mainland,  but 
became  at  once  one  of  the  ruling  tribes  of  the  western  valle}'  of 
Mexico.^' 

The  only  territorial  accession  gained  by  the  Mexicans,  in  fact 
the  only  one  claimed  by  them,  appears  to  have  been  the  hill  of 
Chapultepec.  They  already  had  the  use  of  the  springs  rising 
there,  now  they  acquired  their  full  and  unincumbered  possession. ^^ 
The  remainder  of  Tecpanecan  territorj^  was  left  to  that  tribe 
intact,  and  in  no  manner  annexed  to  that  of  Mexico.  The  orga- 
nization of  the  tribe,  its  government,  and  distribution  of  the  soil, 
remained  equally  undisturbed.  No  Mexican  representatives  were 
delegated  to  rule  Azcaputzalco  or  Cuyuacan.  But  the  Mexicans 
in  turn  subsequently  controlled  the  military  power  of  the  con- 
quered tribe,  and,  besides,  it  was  thereafter  held  to  tribute.     This 

"Dnran  (Cap.  IX  and  X).  Tezozomoo  (Cap.  VII,  VIIF,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XIII.  XIV 
and  XV).  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIII  and  XIV).  Heneia  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  II,  cap.  XII 
and  XIII).  Ixtlilxocliitl  (Hist,  des  Cliichim.,"  Cap.  XXX,  XXXI  and  XXXII).  Torque- 
mada  (Lib.  H,  cap.  XXXV,  XXXVI  and  XXXVII).  Veytia  rLib.  II,  cap.  I,  LI.  LII,  LIII 
and  LIV).  Clavigero  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XVII,  XVIII  and  XIX).  Bustaniante  (Part  I.  cap. 
XXIII).    Prescott  ("  History  of  tlie  Conquest  of  Me.\ico,"  Book  I,  cap.  I,  pp.  15  and  18). 

B5It  is  even  stated  tliat  the  petition  of  tlie  Me.\icans  for  stone  and  wood  to  construct 
therewith  acliannel  leading  from  ChapuUei>ec  to  their  pueblo,  was  the  cause  of  the  war. 
See  Duran  (Cap.  VIII,  p.  63).  Tezozonioc  (Cap.  V,  pp.  Hand  12).  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap. 
II,  p.  476.  "  Con  esta  ocasion,  ora  sea  que  elios  de  proposito  lo  buscassen.  para  I'oniper 
con  los  Tepanecas,  ora  qne  con  poca  consideracion  se  nioviessen,  al  efecto  embiaroa 
iina  embaxada  al  Rey  de  Azcapiizalco  muy  resoluta  diziendo,  que  del  agua  que  los 
aula  hecho  merced,  no  podian  aprovecharse,  por  auerseles  desbaratado  el  cafio  por 
muchas  partes,  por  tanto  le  pedian  los  proviniesse  de  madera,  y  cal.  y  piedra,  y 
embiasse  sus  oflciales  que  con  ellos  hiziessen  un  cano  de  cal  y  canto  que  no  se  desbar- 
atasse.")  Chapultepec  remained  siieciflcally  Mexican  soil  thereafter,  it  beinp:  the  source 
of  fresh  water  for  tlie  pueblo  of  Mexico.  When  Cortes  moved  ajrainst  the  tribe  the 
second  time,  he  seized  the  hill  after  a  short  but  desperate  struggle.  (Cortes  -'Carta 
Tercera,"  p.  71,  Vedia  I.  ]5ernal-Diez,  caj).  CL,  p.  176,  Vedia  II.  Clavigero,  Lib.  X. 
cap.  XVII).  See  also  Icazbalceta,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  .3d  Dialogue  of  Cervantes« 
Salazar  (••  Mexico  in  1554,"  pp.  2.')6  and  2.57).  Veytia  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  I,  p.  112,  of  3d  vol.). 
Bustamante  ("  Tezcoco  en  los  ult:  Tiempos."    Parte  Ha,  cap.  I,  p.  148). 
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tribute  was  gathered  by  stewards,  the  only  Mexicans  permanently 
residing  on  Teepanecan  soil,  and  it  was  distributed  in  accordance 
with  the  tribal  organization  :  among  the  calpules  for  the  use  of 
their  public  households  and  of  their  individual  members,  and  to 
the  "tecpan"  for  the  maintenance  of  the  tribal  government  and 
business  ;  out  of  the  former,  a  certain  share  was  reserved  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  worship. ^^ 

Tliis  tribute  consisted  of  ol)jects  he'd  and  acquired  by  the 
Tccpanecas  through  trade,  war  and  their  own  manufacture.  But 
it  also  included  the  products  of  their  horticulture.  These  had  to 
be  raised  annually  either  on  their  own  garden-beds,  or  on  a  certain 
expanse  reserved  in  each  "calpulli"  for  the  production  of  tribute. 
The  Tccpanecas  having  the  same  system  of  distribution  of  the 
soil  as  the  Mexicans,  and  the  kindred  group  being  the  unit  of  their 
organization  also,  the  latter  method  was  naturally  resorted  to. 
Therefore  in  each  one  of  the  areas  held  by  the  calpules  of  the 
conquered  tribe,  a  certain  plot  was  set  off,  to  be  tilled  in  common 
by  the  members  of  the  kin,  for  the  benefit  of  their  conquerors. 

soAcosta  says  cLib.  VII,  cap.  XIII,  p.  485),  that  they  took  all  the  lands  for  them- 
selves: •with  this,  those  of  Azcapuzalco  were  left  so  poor,  that  they  had  not  even 
crops  of  their  own."  Duran  (Cap.  IX,  p.  79.  "  Tliey  went  to  Azcaputzalco  and  seized 
('  se  eiitregaron  ')  its  lauds  and  distributed  them  among  themselves.")  Tezozomoc  (Cap. 
IX,  p  1(5  and  17).  It  is  difficult  to  connect  these  and  similar  statements  with  the  posi- 
tive facts  asserted  by  Ziinta  (Ripport  sur  les  diflerentes  classes  de  chefs  delaNouvelle 
Espagne.")  "  The  sovereign  of  Mexico  had  beneath  him,  in  all  matters  relating  to  war- 
fare, those  of  Tacnba  and  of  Tezcuco;  in  regard  to  all  others,  their  powers  were  equal, 
so  that  neither  of  them  intervened  in  the  government  of  the  others"  (p.  11),— by  Veytia 
(Lib.  Ill,  cap.  Ill,  p.  161),  and  even  by  IxtlilxochiU  ("  Hist,  des  Chichim.,"  Cap.  XXXIV, 
p.  iSo).  whicli  establish  the  complete  territorkil  independence  of  the  Tecpanecas  from 
the  Mexicans;  even  after  their  defeat.  Duran  also  says  (Cap.  IX,  p.  77) :  that  the  Tec- 
panecas promised  tribute  and  lands.  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  IX,  )).  16)  confirms,  stating  that 
they  offered  tribute,  personal  service,  and  as.'?istance  in  war.  We  cannot  conciliate 
tliese  diffeienl  reports  except  by  admitting  tliat  the  Tecpanecas  submitted  to  the  ordi- 
nary manner  of  Indian  conquest,  namely  :  to  tribute,  to  military  aid,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tribute,  to  the  reservation  of  certain  tracts  whose  crops  were  to  go  exclusively 
to  the  conquerors.  Of  the  latter  we  have  positive  proof.  See  Duran  (Cap.  IX.  p.  79). 
Tezozomoc  (Cap.  IX,  p.  17).  Only  these  authors  mention  that  these  tracts  went  to  per- 
sons or  individuals.  But  how  is  this  possible,  since  no  individual  possession  of  land 
api)ears  in  Mexico,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  even;  as  we  shall  see  further  on.  The 
tiacts  in  question  must,  therefore,  have  been  given  to  such  persons  as  representatives  of 
certain  kinships,  or  "  calpules,"  as  Tezozomoc  intimates,  saying  (Cap.  XV,  p.  21} :  "and 
let  us  distribute  the  lands  among  all  of  us,  in  ordei'  to  hold  of  them  some  pastime  and  sus- 
tenance for  us,  our  children  and  heirs."  Besides,  Duran  asserts :  that  the  division  took 
place  for  the  benefit  of  the  chiefs,  and  of  the  quarters  (•'  barrios,"  or  calpules),  which 
tends  to  prove  that  there  were  "  official  lands  "  and  "  lands  of  the  kinship"  set  off  for 
the  conquerors  on  the  conquered  territorj-.  That  a  portion  of  the  latter  provided  for 
religious  purposes,  is  established  by  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIII,  p.  4«5),  and  by  Duran 
(Cap.  IX). 
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The  crops  raised  thereon  were  again  apportioned  by  the  latter 
among  themselves  as  we  have  explained  previously,  but  they  did 
not  acquire  anj''  title  to  the  possession,  still  less  to  the  oivnershfp 
of  the  soil  itself.^'''     Once  started  on  their  career  of  conquest,  the 

'■"  See  Diiran  (C;ip.  IX,  p.  79  atirl  80).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  IX,  p.  16.  "  Para  amansar  y 
trailer  &  paz  a  los  Mexicaiios  que  tan  pujantes  y  orgullosos  estaviin  contra  lo^  Tecpnn- 
ecas,  digeron  estos:  senores  Mexicanos,  como  vencidos  que  somos  de  vostros,  j  os 
tencmos  dada.s  nuestras  hernianas  y  hijas  que  os  sirvan  y  nue.'^tras  mugeres,  y  nos  pro- 
ferimos  a  vasallage,  y  de  todas  Lis  vece.s  que  fueredes  en  guerras  y  batallas  con  estra- 
iias,  iremos  nosotros  como  vasallos,  y  llevar^mos  a  cuestas  vuestro  matalotage,  y 
llevareinos  a  cuestas  vuestras  armas,  y  en  caso  que  en  las  guerras,  algunos,  a  alguno 
de  los  Mexicanos  niuriere,  nos  prol'erimos  a  traheros  los  cuerpos  cargados  a  vuestra 
tierra,  ciiidad,  a  ser  con  honra  enterrados,  y  venidos  que  seals  do  las  guerras,  y  antes  y 
despues  bareremos,  y  regaremos,  vuestras  casas,  tendremos  cuidado  de  vosotros  con 
nucstro  servicio  personal,  pues  iisi  estamos  obligados  conforme  a  iisanza  de  guerra, 
y  nosotros  de  servidumbre."  The  Mexicans  then  spoke  to  themselves  and  said:  "you 
now  have  heard  the  promises,  subjection,  and  domination  to  wliich  the  Tecpanecas  of 
Azcaputzalco  sulnnit,  offering  to  give  us  wood,  planking,  stones  and  lime  for  our  houses, 
to  plant  for  us  maize,  beans,  calabashes,  spices  of  the  country,  chile,  and  tomate,  and 
to  be  our  servants,  and  the  principals  of  them  to  become  our  stewards  .  .  .  .")  This 
expresses  about  the  amount  and  measure  of  subjection  of  one  tribe  to  another.  Zurita 
further  informs  us  (pp.  66  and  67).  "  When  the  Kings  of  Mexico,  Tezcuco  and  Tacuba 
conquered  a  province,  they  used  to  retain  all  tlie  native  chieftains  in  their  offices; 
whether  they  wei-e  supreme  or  btit  inferior.  The  people  always  kept  its  property, 
finally  the  usages  and  customs  of  the  estaldished  government  were  respected.  Tliese 
sovereigns  designated  territories  proportionate  to  their  conquests  :  the  vanquislied  tilled 
them  in  common  and  made  plantings  appropriate  to  the  soil.  Tliis  kind  of  tribute,  or 
homage  ("homage-lige"),  was  paid  to  officers  ("des  intendants")  establishe<l  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Mexico,  of  Tezcuco,  or  Tacuba,  according  as  the  vanquished  had  become 
vassals  of  one  or  of  llie  other  prince.  Besides,  they  were  liable  to  military  service, 
Which  obligation  rested  indiscriminately  on  all  the  conquered  provinces.  The  chiefs 
remaining  Lords  as  before  the  war,  preserved  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  full 
extent  of  their  domain."  Nevertheless,  we  have  detailed  reports  about  ceitain  lands 
having  been  applied  by  the  Mexicans  to  certain  chiefs  (Tezozomoc,  cap.  XV^,  ]).  i4) : 
it  was  done  at  the  time  that  such  chiefs  received  certain  titles  or  dignities.  These  titles 
and  dignities,  however,  were  not  hereditary,  but  elective  (Dnran,  cap.  Xl,  p.  103).  ■'  To 
these  four  chiefs  and  titularies,  after  they  were  elected  princes)  iliey  made  them  belong 
to  the  royal  council  as  presidents  and  members  ("oydores")  of  the  supreme  council, 
without  wliose  opinion  (or  consent,  advice  "parecer")  nothing  could  be  done,  and  the 
King  being  dead,  fi-oni  these  and  no  others  his  successor  had  to  be  chosen,  and  neither 
could  they  be  placed  in  such  positions  unless  they  were  sons  or  brothers  of  Kings,  and 
thus,  if  one  of  these  four  had  been  promoted,  they  put  another  one  in  his  place,  and  it 
is  to  know  that  they  never  cliose  a  son  of  him  whom  they  elected  lor  King,  or  of  him 
who  died,  because  as  I  have  said,  the  sons  did  not  obtain  the  titles  tlirougli  inheritance, 
but  by  election.  Thus,  whether  son,  brother,  or  cousin,  if  the  King  and  his  council 
elected  him  to  any  title,  it  Avas  given  to  him, —  it  being  sufficient  that  he  belonged  to 
that  lineage  and  was  a  near  relative,  and  thus  the  sons  and  brothers  went  succeeding 
little  by  little,  and  the  title  and  Lordship  remained  in  that  generation  (descendancy), 
being  elected  successively.  These  Lords  had  vassals  who  to  them  paid  tribute,  small 
pueblos,  rented  lands  ("estancias  terrazgueros  ")  that  gave  them  all  kinds  of  supplies 

and  clotlilng "    It  is  also  stated  that  the  Mexicans,  when  they  conquei-ed  the 

Tecpanecas,  distributed  o/ their  lands  to  the  quarters  (Cap.  IX.  p.  79.  Duran,— and 
Acosta,  Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIIL  p.  485.  "Senalaron  tambicn  tierras  de  comun  para  los 
barrios  de  Mexico  a  cada  uno  las  suyas,  para  que  con  ellas  acudiessen  al  culto  y  sac- 
rificio  de  sus  dieses.") 
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Mexicans,  supported  by  their  allies,  sought  to  extend  their  power. 
The  tribes  of  the  southeast,  the  Xochimilcas,  the  Chinampauecas, 
(also  called  the  four  chieftaincies:  "  Nauhteuctli")  were  the  first 
to  become  their  prey.  Their  fate,  after  the}^  had  once  submitted, 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Tecpanecans.  The  territory  was  not 
annexed,  neither  was  the  organization  changed.  But  they  were 
held  to  military  assistance,  and  especially  to  tribute.  The  latter 
drew  forth,  as  a  consequence,  the  establishment  of  tribute-lands, 
like  those  which  we  have  already  met  with  at  the  close  of  the 
Tecpanecan  war.^^ 

When  finally,  after  a  contest  of  unusual  length  and  bitterness, 
the  tribe  of  Chalco  also  had  to  submit  to  the  same  conditions 
of  tribute  and  warlike  control,^^ — the  Mexicans  were  reallj^  the 
leading  power  of  the  valley. 6*^  Their  means  of  subsistence,  besides, 
had  greatly  increased  through  tribute,  among  which  the  crops  of 
the  tribute-lands  were  most  conspicuous  —  as  well  as  through  trade. 
One  single  tribe  of  the  '^Nahuatl"  of  the  valley  remained  unsub- 
dued, the  Aculhuas  of  Tezcuco.  Instead,  however,  of  engaging 
in  a  deadly  conflict,  the  result  of  which  might  have  been  equally 

If  we  attentivelj'  consider  the  above,  we  find: 

(1).  Thiit  no  change  was  made  in  the  tenure  of  hinds,  and  no  conversion  of  the  Tec- 

panecan  territorj-  into  a  Mexican  domain  was  eftected  by  the  conquest. 
(2).  That  certain  expanses  were  set  aside,  which  continued  to  be  held  by  the  con- 
quered, and  worked  by  them  after  the  usual  communal  plan,  but  whose  crops 
went  exclusively  towards  the  tribute. 
(3).  Tliat  these  crojjs  were  divided,  corresponding  to  the  organization  of  the  Mexicans, 
—  Ijetweeii  the  official  requirenients  —  ('"tecpan" — )   (''calpulli"  as  official 
house  for  tlie  quarters)— the  people  (quarters  "  barrios,")  and  worsliip.    The 
analogy  with  Peru  (Inca,  worsliip  and  peoi)le),  is  striking. 
The  distiibution  ot  lands  to  certain  chiefs  therefore,  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  loncjuest  of  the  Tecpanecas,  simply  indicates  that  tliese  lands  Avere  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  such  offices,  and  not  an  hereditary  "flef"  to  a  certain  famdy.    Durau 
positively  expresses,  that  the  office  belonged  in  Uie  "kin"  ("lignea"  — "generacion,") 
and  was  not  hereditary.    The  lands  therefore  pertained  to  tlie  office  as  a  governmental 
feature  of  tlie  kinship  or  calpulli,  and  not  to  the  person  or  offspring  of  any  incumbent. 
In  the  same  way,  certain  tracts  (or  rather  their  crops),  went  to  the  tecpan  or  its 
occupants,  as  a  governmental  feature  of  the  tribe  (Bustamante,  Parte  III  cap.  V, 
p.  233). 

fiSDuran  (Cap.  XII,  Id.  XIII,  p.  114.  XIV,  p.  123).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XVII,  p.  28, 
XVI II,  p.  29),  and  Acosta. 

59Duran  (Cap.  XVII,  p.  152).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXVI,  pp.  39  and  40).  Acosta  (Lib. 
VII,  cap.  XVI,  p.  493),  etc.  etc. 

""Out  of  tlie  five  Naliuatl  tribes  who  had  originally  settled  in  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
three  were  then  subjected  to  the  Mexicans.  Consequently  the  Tezcucans  or  Aculhu- 
acans  alone  remained.  Territorially,  the  latter  probably  coveied  tlie  larger  expanse, 
but  the  Mexicans  and  their  allies  had  the  advantage  in  position  and  numbers. 
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disastrous  for  both  parties,  negotiations  commenced,  terminating 
with  the  formation  of  a  militanj  confederacy,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mexico.61 

It  appears  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  transactions  of  the  same 
nature,  mutual  concessions  had  to  be  made.  Thus,  while  the 
Tezcucans  conceded  the  military'  command  to  the  Mexicans,  the 
latter  had  to  admit  into  the  confederacy-  that  part  of  the  Tecpane- 
cas  who,  since  the  destruction  of  Azcaputzalco,  recognized  in 
Tlacopan  (Tacuba)  their  chief  pueblo.  Through  tezcucan  influ- 
ence it  is  even  probable  that  the  tribute  heretofore  paid  to  the 
Mexicans  by  that  tribe,  was  relinquished  bj^  the  former. "^'^ 

The  following  seem  to  have  been  the  leading  features  of  the 
confederacy. 

It  consisted  of  the  three  tribes  of  Mexico,  Tezcuco  and  Tlaco- 
pan. Each  of  these  tribes  was  territorially  independent ;  as  well 
as  in  the  management  of  its  own  affairs  :  from  the  two  others. ^3 

The  militarj'  command  of  the  forces  belonged  to  the  head-war- 


si  Duran  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  124.  Cap.  XV,  pi).  li.'j-lSi),  mentions  a  sftnm  figlit  between 
the  Mexicans  and  Teznicans,  ending  in  a  confederacy.  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XV,  p. 
490),  confirms.  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  II,  cap.  XIII,  p.  (54),  speaks  of  a  voluntary  ••  sub- 
mission "  by  the  Tezcucans.  Tezozonioc  (Cap.  XIX  and  XX),  asserts  that  the  Tezcucans 
Mere  actually  conquered  by  the  Mexicans.  On  tlie  other  hand,  Ixtlilxochitl  ("Hist,  des 
Chichim."  Cap.  XXXIV).  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LVII,  p.  175).  Veytia  (Lib.  Ill, 
cap.  V).  Bustamante  ("Tezcoco"  Parte  Ila,  cap.  V),  affirm  that  a  fight  took  place,  in 
which  the  Mexicans  were  worsted,  and  after  which  the  Tezcucan  feudal  '•enii)ire"  was 
iirmly  established.  The  truth  probably  lies  between  the  two  extremes,  and  is  recognized 
as  such  by  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LVII,  p.  IT.i).  Duran  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  12'.),  and 
finally  expressed  by  Znrita  ("  Rappoit,"  p.  11),  as  follows  :  '-The  sovereign  of  Mexico 
wa.?  supciior  to  those  of  Tacuba  and  Tezcuco  in  matters  touching  warfare ;  in  all  others, 
their  powers  were  equal,  so  that  neither  of  them  meddled  with  the  government  of  tlie 
others."  Herrera  has  adopted  this  view,  copying  almost  textually  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  p. 
133,  of  chapter  XV). 

6=The  only  confession  found  in  specifically  Mexican  authors  on  the  subject  of  the 
Tecpanecas  of  Thicopan  is  the  quotation  from  Duran  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  123).  But  Ixtlilxo- 
chitl ("Hist,  des  Chichim.,"  Cap.  XXXII,  pp.  218  and  220.)  says:  "It  is  plainly  visible 
from  this  song  that  the  three  dynasties  named  were  the  principal  ones  of  Mexico,  and 
that  the  King  of  Tlacopan  was  regarded  as  equal  to  those  of  Mexico  and  Tezcuco.") 
Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LVII,  p.  17.5.  Cap.  XXXIX,  p.  14t).  Veytia  (Lib.  HI,  cap.  III). 
Clavigero  (Lib.  IV,  caps.  II  and  III),  and  Bustamante  (Parte  Ilia,  cap.  II,  pp.  101,  lii2 
and  163). —  All  are  iiositive  in  affirming  that  the  Tezcucans  insisted  uiion  having  the 
Tecpanecas  as  a  third  member.  Tlie  Mexican  autl'ors  not  contradicting,  and  impartial 
sources,  like  Zurita  and  llenera,— establishing  the  fact  of  equality  of  power,  and  ter- 
ritorial autonomy  (See  note  (il).  we,  therefore,  t'eul  justified  in  recognizing  the  fact  as 
established. 

B^Alonzo  de  Zurita  ("Rapport  sur  les  diflfereutes  classes  de  chefs  de  la  Xouvelle- 
Espagne,"  p.  11). 
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chief  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  with  power  probably  to  delegate  the 
same.'^'^ 

Each  of  the  three  tribes  elected  its  head  war-chiefs  according 
to  its  own  customs  ;  but  the  installation  in  office,  the  investiture^ 
took  place  with  the  concurrence  of  the  head-chiefs  of  the  other 
tribes.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  Mexico,  where  the  "tlaca- 
tecuhtli"  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  confederacy.*^^ 

Each  tribe  could  carry  on  its  own  wars,  defensive  as  well  as 
offensive,  independently ;  but  if  required,  the  others  had  to  assist, 
in  which  case  the  Mexicans  took  the  lead.^^ 

Consequently,  each  tribe  could  have  its  oivn  conquests,  and  levy 
its  oivn  tribute  upon  tribes  which  it  had  conquered  alone J^'' 

But  wherever  the  confederacy  had  subjugated  a  foreign  tribe,  the 
spoils  as  well  as  all  the  subsequent  tribute  were  divided  among  the 
three  members  as  follows  :  Mexico  and  Tezcuco  each  two-fifths, 
and  Tlacopan  one-fifth. ''^ 

The  establishment  of  this  confederacy  did  not,  in  anj'  manner 
whatever,  alter  the  principles  already  recognized  for  the  tenure 
and  distribution  of  the  soil.  It  only  shows,  and  the  subsequent 
career  of  the  confederation  further  supports  it,  that  these  princi- 
ples were  common  among  the  three  tribes  concerned.  Wherever 
their  conquests  extended,  the  conquered  were  not  annexed,  but 
simply  subjected  to  tribute,  their  territory  and  tribal  autonomy 
were  preserved,  and  no  change  introduced  in  the  distribution  of 
the  soil  beyond  the  reservation  of  tracts  for  the  raising  of  tribute. 
Stewards,  "calpixca,"  were  the  only  representatives  of  the  confed- 
eracy or  of  any  of  its  members,  residing  permanently  with  the 

6J  Zurita  (p.  11).    Herrora  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  133). 

esMendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXVII,  p.  153).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVI,  p. 
353).  Duran  (Cap.  XXXIl,  p.  25.5 ;  cap.  XXXIX,  p.  303 ;  cap.  XLI,  p.  325 ;  cap.  LII,  p.  -409). 
Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XLI,  p.  6{);  cap.  LVl,  p.  91;  caps.  LX  and  LXI,  p.  100;  cap.LXXXII, 
pp.  142  and  143).  Ixtlilxochitl  ("  Hist,  des  Chicliim.,"  Cap.  I,  pp.  2  and  3;  cap.  LX,  p. 
49;  cap.  LXX,  p.  102).  See  also  Veytia,— but  especially  Clavigeio,  who  is  very  positive 
(Lib.  IV,  cap.  III.  "  Besides,  the  two  Kings  (of  Tezcuco  and  Tacuba),  were  honorary 
assistants  to  the  election  of  the  Mexican  Kings.  They  had  but  to  sanction  tiie  election 
.  .  .  .") 

oc  Zurita  (p.  67).  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  133).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV, 
cap.  VIII,  pp.  54G  and  547). 

«7  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  133). 

68  Torquemada  (Lib.  11,  cap.  LVII.  p.  175;  cap.  XXXIX,  p.  144;  lib.  XIV,  cap.  VIII, 
pp.  540, 547  and  54!S).  Zurita  ("  Rapport."  p.  12).  Ixtlilxochitl  (Cap.  XXXIf,  pp.219  and 
220).  Veytia  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  HI,  pp.  1U4  and  105).  Bustamante  ("  Tezcoco,  etc.,"  Parte 
II,  cap.  Ill,  pp.  1C3  and  105).    Clavigero  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  III). 

Report  Pe.\body  Museum,  II.    27. 
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tributaries. ^9  In  short,  the  same  treatment  to  which  the  Tecpane- 
cas  had  once  submitted,  at  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans  alone,  was 
the  one  received  by  foreign  tribes  from  the  confederac3%  from  the 
time  of  its  formation  down  to  its  overtlirow  by  the  Spaniards. 
All  tlie  conquests  intervening  did  not  therefore  result  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  state  based  upon  feudal  notions  of  territorial  domain 
and  vassalage,  but  simply  in  a  conglomerate  of  scattered  tribes  often 
mutuall}'  inimical,  who  looked  with  terror  to  the  valley  of  Mexico 
as  the  abode  of  their  conquerors.  Over  these  conquerors  the 
Mexicans  held  military  direction,  and  the  name  of  Mexico,  or 
its  equivalent  of  "Culhua,"  was  best  known.  As  early  as  1518, 
Juan  de  Grijalva  heard  it  on  the  coast  of  Tabasco.'''''  This  wide 
diffusion  of  the  name,  coupled  with  the  still  more  extensive  spread 
of  the  language,'''^  and  the  undisguised  dread  of  the  natives  before 
that  very  name,  has  cheated  in  the  minds  of  Europeans  the  picture 
of  a  Mexican  nation,  state,  and  feudal  Empire  ;  whereas  there  was 
nothing  else  but  the  military  confederacy  of  the  three  leading  Na- 
huatl  tribes  of  the  valley  of  Mexico. ''^^ 

This  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Mexicans,  up  to  the  time 
when  they  confederated  with  the  tribes  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan, 
has  shown  to  us  that  in  no  case  was  the  notion  of  public  domain, 
of  governmental  lands,  current  among  the  tribes  of  Mexico.  The 
tribe  held  no  domain, —  conquest  of  another  tribe  by  it  did  not  (as 
feudal  conditions  would  imply)  convert  the  conquered  territor}'  into 
an  annex  or  dependency  of  the  conqueror,  as  far  as  the  possession 
of  the  soil  was  concerned.  Finally,  the  confederacy  itself,  as  such, 
did  not  even  hold  a  territory  of  its  own,  still  less  did  it  claim  pos- 
session of  areas  occupied  by  tributary  tribes. 

It  remains  now  for  us  to  revert  again  to  the  distribution  of  the 

o°Zurita  ("Rapport,  etc.,"  p.  6").  "This  kind  of  tribute  or  allegiance  ("  liomage- 
lige")  was  paid  to  officers  establislied  by  the  sovereigns  of  Mexico,  of  Tezcuco,  or  of 

Tacuba,  etc.,  etc The  chief  remaining  sovereign,  as  before  the  Mars,  retained 

the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  all  their  dominions"  (Id.  p.  6fi).  Andres  de 
Tapia  ("Relacion,  etc."  Col.  de  Documentos,"  vol.  II,  p.  579).  "  Art  of  War"  (p.  100, 
note  17).    Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VIII,  p.  547).    Veytia  (Lib.  III.  cap.  VI,  p.  197). 

"""Itinerario  de  I'Armata  del  Re  Catholico  in  India  Verso  la  Isola  de  Iiichathan  del 
Anno  M.D.  XVIII,"  in  Col.  de  Docum,  vol.  I,  p.  293,  taken  from  Ramusio.  Originally 
published  (l.r22),  in  the  "Itiuerario  de  Varthema,"  au  exceedingly  rare  book.  Beinal- 
I)iez  (•'  Hist,  verdadera,"  Vedia  II,  cap.  XI,  p.  10). 

'1  Orozco  y  IJerra  ("  Geogralia  de  las  Lenguas,  etc.,"  Parte  II,  p.  83,  and  the  sjilendid 
ethnographical  chart). 

'^Zurila  ("Rapport,  etc.,"  p.  11.  "The  province  of  Mexico  was  subject  to  three 
principal  chiefs,  etc.  etc.  .  .  ." 
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soil,  and  to  establish  its  customs  at  the  time  when  the  Europeans 
first  trod  the  Mexican  shore. 

We  readily  distinguish  several  classes  of  lands,  hearing  each  a 
different  name,  besides  the  "altepetlalli,"  or  tribal  territory  or 
range.  The  latter  was  the  widest  circumscription  for  which  the 
Nahuatl  language  had  a  term.  (The  word  "Anahuac,"  which  is 
often  used,  is  utterly  inapplicable,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown). ^3 
No  other  idea  of  tenure  was  connected  with  it,  beyond  that  of 
tribal  occxipation. 

Each  of  the  numerous  tribal  areas,  overrun  bj'  the  confederacy 
(provided  the  natives  were  of  a  sedentary  character),  contained 
what  we  have  ventured  to  call  tribute-lots.  The  name  given  to 
these  tracts  was  possibly  "yaotlalli,"  but  rather  "milchimalli" 
("  lands  of  war,"  and  "  shield-lands ")."4  As  before  said,  the  soil  of 
these  tracts  was  still  held  in  original  tenure  b3^  the  kinships  com- 
posing the  conquered  tribe,  but  the  crops  went  towards  the  tribute. 
There  is  n^  indication  about  the  size  of  these  areas,  and  they  were 
the  only  ones  directly  connected  with  the  conquerors. 

Of  tliose  tracts  Avhose  products  were  exclusively  applied  to  the 
governmental  needs  of  the  pueblo  or  tribe  itself  (taken  as  an  in- 
dependent unit)  there  were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  two  particu- 
lar classes : 

The  first  was  the  "  tecpan-tlalli :" — land  of  the  house  of  the 
community,  whose  crops  were  applied  to  the  sustenance  of  such 
as  employed  themselves  in  the  construction,  ornamentation,  and 
repairs  of  the  public  house.  Of  these  there  were  sometimes 
several  within  the  tribal  area.  They  w-ere  tilled  in  common  by 
special  families  who  resided  on  them,  using  the  crops  in  compensa- 
tion for  the  work  they  performed  on  the  official  buildings. '^^ 

"  Brasseui-  de  Boiubourg  ("  Riiines  de  Palenque,"  Cap.  II,  p.  32,  and  note  10)  makes 
the  very  sensible  remark  that  the  name  "Anahuac"  did  not  at  all  applj'  to  a  ■'  state"  or 
"  emjjire,"  etc.,  but  in  general  to  all  countiies  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  C(jnsidera- 
ble  bodies  of  water; — such  as  lakes  or  laige  streams;  or  the  shores  of  tlie  sea. 

'•^  jMSS.  from  Sinjancas  "  De  I'ordre  de  succession  observe  par  les  Indiens  relative- 
nient  a  leurs  Terres  et  ae  leurs  Territoires  communaux,"  translated  by  Mr.  Ternaux- 
Conipans  in''*' Kecueil  de  Pieces,"  etc.,  pp.  223  and  224.  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap. 
VII,  p.  540).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIV.  He  includes  them  positively  in  the  soil 
of  the  kinships,  and  tieats  them  as  communal  lands,  the  produce  of  which  furnished 
military  supplies).  "Yaotlalli"  is  improper  (see  "Art  of  War,"  p.  135,  note  158),  but 
'•Milchimalli"  is  possible. 

'»  From  "tecpau,"  chief-house  (Molina,  Parte  II,  p.  95),  and  "tlalli,"  soil  (Id.  p.  121). 
Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VII,  p.  516).  "There  was  another  class  of  lands  which 
belonged  to  the  chiefs  income;  and  those  who  dwelt  on  them  and  cultivated  them  were 
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The  second  class  was  called  "tlatoca-tlalli" — land  of  the  speak- 
ers. Of  these  there  was  but  one  tract  in  each  tribe,  Avhich  was  to 
be  "  foui'-hundred  of  their  measures  long  on  each  side,  each 
measure  being  equal  to  three  Castilian  rods.""*^  The  crops  raised 
on  such  went  exclusively  to  the  requirements  of  the  household  at 
the  "tecpan,"  comprising  the  head-cliief  and  his  family  with  the 
assistants."^     The  tract  was  worked  in  turn  by  the  other  members 

calletl  Tecpanpouhqui,  or  Tecpnntlaca,  which  sig-nifles:  people  of  the  palace  and  rent- 
ers of  the  King.  Such  were  held  to  keep  in  repair  the  royal  palaces,  clean  the  gardens, 
and  to  attend  to  the  cleanliness  and  to  the  necessities  of  the  royal  palaces.  They  were 
regarded  with  much  respect,  as  people  most  directly  connected  witli  the  houses  of  the 
King.  When  the  Lord  .^allied  forth,  they  accompanied  him,  and  tliey  paid  no  other  tribute 
but  bouquets  (Ramilletes,"  flower-bunches)  and  birds  of  all  kind,  which  they  offered 
to  the  King.  Such  lands  descended  from  father  to  son,  but  they  could  not  sell  them, 
nor  dispose  of  tliem  in  any  way,  and  if  one  of  tliem  died  without  heirs,  or  left  tlie 
place,  his  house  and  lands  remained  for  those  of  his  kin  (•' parcialidad  ")  to  put  an- 
other in  his  place,  according  to  the  commands  of  the  King,  or  of  the  Lord." — Herrera 
(Dec.  Ill,  lib.  cap.  XV,  p.  135).— Veytia  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  p.  lOG).  "  Besides  these  each 
pueblo  also  had  otlier  kinds  of  lands  called  tecpantlalli,  or  lands  of  the  palace  or  rent- 
als of  the  chief,  because  its  crops  also  went  integrally  towards  the  constructions  and 
repairs  of  the  palaces  of  the  Kings,  and  towards  other  expenses  aside  from  the  suste- 
nance. The  people  who  cultivated  them  were  also  plebeians,  but  tliey  were  set  apart 
for  it  in  each  place,  and  were  called  tecpanpulique  or  tecplantlaca,  that  is,  people  per- 
taining to  the  palaces,  and  they  could  not  work  any  other  lands."  IxtlilxocliitI  ("Hist. 
des  ChichimGques  cap.  XXXV,  p.  242.  "There  were  others  known  by  the  name  of 
Tecpantlali,  or  lands  which  depend  from  the  palaces  of  the  Lords.  The  Indians  tilling 
them  were  called  tecpanpouhque,or  people  connected  with  the  palaces  of  the  Lords"). 
Bustamante  (''  Tezcoco,"  etc..  Parte  III,  cap.  V,  pp.  233  and  234).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII, 
cap.  XIV).  "  The  ownership  of  the  crownlahds,  called  Tecpantlalli,  remained  in  the 
King,  but  certain  gentlemen  called  Tecpanpoulique  or  Tecpantlaca,  i.e.  peoide  of  the 
palace,  had  the  enjoyment  thereof.  These  paid  no  tribute  but  flowers  and  certain  bii  ds 
which  they  oflered  to  the  King  in  token  of  allegiance.  But  they  were  obligated  to  keep 
the  royal  palace  in  repair,  or  to  construct  new  ones  if  needed;  to  tend  to  the  royal  gar- 
dens, and  to  care  for  the  vassals  in  their  district.  It  was  their  duty  to  attend  court,  to 
escort  tlie  King,  if  he  appeared  in  public;  and  thus  they  were  highly  considered.  If 
one  of  them  died,  his  son  succeeded  in  all  his  duties,  but  he  lost  his  rights  by  removing 
from  the  place,  in  which  case  the  King  gave  him  the  use  of  another  tract,  or  left  it  to 
the  community,  in  whose  area  tlie  land  lay,  to  assign  to  him  anotlier  piece." 

The  above  quotations  show  conclusively  that  the  soil  of  the  '•  tecpantlalli"  was  held 
and  vested  in  the  King,  and  only  the  crops  went  to  certain  official  purposes.  The  occu- 
pants thereof  were  not  serfs,  since  it  is  implied  that  they  might  remove  at  their 
pleasure,  but,  as  anj'  other  members  of  a  calpulli,  in  accordance  with  what  we  shall 
hereafter  show,  they  lost  by  removal  their  right  of  use  to  that  particular  tract.  They 
were  properly  tlie  ''  oflicial  artisans." 

T"  Ixtlilxochitl  (Hist,  des  Chichim,"  cap.  XXXV,  p.  242).  Yedia  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  p. 
195).  "This  had  to  be  four-hundred  of  their  measures  in  square  ('encuadro,'  each 
side  long);  each  one  of  these  being  equal  to  three  castilian  rods.  .  .  ."  See  "Art  of 
■War  "  (p.  944,  note  183).    "  The  rod  "  (vara)  is  equal  to  2.7820D  feet  English  (Guyot). 

"  From  "tlatoca"  speakers,  or  "tlatoani"  speaker,  and  "tialli."  Simancas  M.  S.  S. 
on  the  customs  of  succession  ("  Recueil  de  Pieces,  etc."  p.  223).  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill, 
lib.  IV,  cap.  XVII,  p.  138).  "There  were  other  kinds  of  lands  that  were  attached  to 
the  lordship  (ofllce!),  which  they  called  of  the  lordship,  and  of  these  the  Lords  could 
not  dispone,  and  rented  them  to  whom  they  pleased,  drawing  much  rent  from  them, 
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of  the  tribe,  and  it  remained  always  public  ground,  reserved  for 
the  same  purposes.'''^ 

Both  of  these  kinds  were  often  comprised  in  one,  and  it  is  even 
not  improbable  that  the  first  one  may  have  been  but  a  variety  of 
the  general  tribute-lands  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  conquering 
confederates.  Still,  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  too  indefinite  to 
warrant  such  an  assumption. 

While  the  crops  raised  on  the  "  tecpan-tlalli ,"  as  well  as  on  the 
"  tlatoca-tlalli,"  were  consumed  exclusively  by  the  official  houses 
and  households  of  the  tribe,  the  soil  itself  which  produced  these 
crops  was  neither  claimed  nor  possessed  by  the  chiefs  themselves, 
or  their  descendants.  It  was  simply,  as  far  as  its  products  were 
concerned,  official  soil."^ 

The  establishing  and  maintaining  of  these  areal  subdivisions 
was  very  simple  with  the  tribes  of  the  mainland,  since  they  all 
possessed  aVnple  territories  for  their  wants  and  for  the  require- 
ments of  their  organizations.  Their  soil  formed  a  contiguous 
unit.  It  was  not  so,  however,  with  the  Mexicans  proper.  With 
all  their  industry  in  adding  artificial  sod  to  the  patch  on  which 

Bpending  it  in  the  house  of  the  King.")  Ixtlilxochitl  (Ibid.  cap.  XXXV,  p.  242.  "In 
the  best  location  of  the  territory  there  was  set  oflf  a  field,  which  held  exactly  four  hun- 
dred measures  in  length  and  breadth.  This  was  called  Tlatocatlali  or  TIatocaniilli  that 
is:  land  or  plantation  of  the  Lord,  and  also  Itonal  Yutlacal,  or  lands  on  which  the  in- 
habitants are  compelled  to  work.')  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  II,  p.  537).  Vcytia, 
(Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  p.  195,  confirms  Ixtlilxochitl  almost  verbally,  .adding :  "  For  the  sow- 
ing and  cultivation  of  these  the  calpixque,  which  was  an  oflicer  of  the  community  in 
each  pueblo,  daily  designated  those  who  had  to  attend  to  it,  out  of  the  plebeians  and 
tributaries,  and  all  the  crops  went  to  the  Lord  for  the  maintenance  of  his  house  ('ca- 
sa'  family)."  Zurita  does  not  use  the  term  which  we  have  adopted,  because  he  is 
chiefly  struck  by  the  communal  tenure,  as  exhibited  in  the  "  calpulalli."  The  fact  of 
their  being  communal  laud,  though  set  oflf  for  a  special  purpose,  and  not  owned  by  the 
chiefs,  is  plain. 

'8  Veytia  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  p.  195).  It  is  superfluous  to  revert  to  the  erroneous  ira- 
pi-ession,  that  the  chiefs  might  dispose  of  it. 

'»  "  Patrimonial  Estates  "  are  mentioned  frequently,  but  the  point  is,  where  are  they 
to  be  found.  Neither  the  "  tecpantlalli"  nor  the  "tlatoca-tlalli,"  still  less  the  "  calpu- 
lalli," show  any  trace  of  individual  ownership.  "  Eredad"  (heirloom)  is  called  indis- 
criminately "  milli "  and  "  cuemitl "  (Molina  Parte  la,  p.  57).  The  latter  is  also  rendered 
as  "tierra  labrada,  6  camellon"  (Molina,  Parte  Ila.  p.  2G).  It  thus  reminds  us  of  the 
"chinamitl"  or  garden-bed  (as  the  name  "  camellon"  also  implies),  and  reduces  it  to 
the  proportion  of  an  ordinary  cultivated  lot  among  the  others  contained  within  the 
area  of  the  calpulli.  It  is  also  called  '•  tlalli,"  but  that  is  the  general  name  for  soil  or 
ground.  "Tierras  o  eredades  de  p.articulares,  juntas  en  alguna  vega,"  is  called  "  tlal- 
milli."  This  decomposes  into  "  tlalli"  soil,  and  "  milli."  But  "  vega"  signifies  a  fertile 
tract  or  field,  and  thus  we  have  again  the  conception  of  communal  lands,  divided  into 
lots  improved  by  particular  families,  as  the  idea  of  communal  tenure  necessarily  im- 
plies. 
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they  had  originally  settled,  the  solid  surface  was  eventually  much 
too  small  for  their  numliers,  and  they  themselves  put  an  efficient 
stop  to  further  growth  thereof  by  converting,  as  we  have  seen  else- 
where, for  the  purpose  of  defence,  their  marshy  surroundings  into 
water-sheets,  through  the  construction  of  extensive  causeways.^** 
"While  the  remnants  of  the  original  "  tecpantlalli"  and  of  the 
"  tlatocatlalli"  still  remained  visible  in  the  gardens,  represented 
to  us  as  purely  ornamental,  which  dotted  the  pueblo  of  Mexico, ^^ 
the  substantial  elements  wherewith  to  fulfil  a  purpose  for  which 
they  were  no  longer  adequate  had,  in  couise  of  time,  to  be  drawn 
from  the  mainland.  But  it  was  not  feasible,  from  the  nature  of 
tribal  condition,  to  extend  thither  by  colonization.  The  soil  was 
held  there  by  other  tribes,  whom  the  Mexicans  might  well  over- 
power and  render  tributary-,  but  whom  they  could  not  incorporate, 
since  the  kinships  composing  these  tribes  could  not  be  fused  with 
their  own.  Outposts,  however,  were  established  on  the  shores,  at 
the  outlets  of  the  dykes,  at  Tepeyacac  on  the  north,  at  Iztapalapau, 
Mexicaltzinco,  and  at  Huitzilopochco  to  the  south,  but  these  were 
only  militarj'  positions,  and  be}  ond  them  the  territory  proper  of  the 
Mexicans  never  extended. ^^  Tribute,  therefore,  had  to  furnish  the 
means  for  sustaining  their  governmental  requirements  in  the  matter 
of  food,  and  the  tribute  lands  had  to  be  distributed  and  divided, 
so  as  to  correspond  minutely  to  the  details  of  their  home  organiza- 
tion. For  this  reason  we  see,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Tecpa- 
necas,  lands  assigned  apparently  to  the  head  war-chiefs,  to  the 
military  chiefs  of  the  quarters,  "from  which  to  derive  some  reve- 
nue, for  their  maintenance  and  that  of  their  children." ^^     These 

«""  Alt  of  War"  (pp.  150  and  151).  L.  H.  Morgan  (''Ancient  Societj',"  Part  II,  cap. 
TIL  pp.  190  and  191). 

81  Humboldt  ("Essai  politique  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espagne,"  vol.  II,  lib.  Ill,  cap.  VIII, 
p.  .50).  Nearly  all  the  old  authors  describe  the  public  buildings  as  surrounded  hj 
pleasure-grounds,  or  ornamental  gardens.  It  is  very  striking  that,  the  pueblo  having 
been  founded  in  1325,  and  nearly  a  century  having  been  spent  in  adding  suiHcient 
artificial  sod  to  the  originally  small  solid  expanse  settled, —  the  .Mexicans  could  have 
been  ready  so  soon  to  establisli  purely  decorative  parks  within  an  area,  every  inch  of 
which  was  valuable  to  them  for  subsistence  alone  1 

82  The  Mexican  tribe  proper  clustered  exclusively  within  the  pueblo  of  Tenuchtitlan. 
Tlie  settlements  at  Iztapalapan,  Huitzilopochco  and  Mexicaltzinco  were  but  military 
stations  —  outworks,  guarding  the  issues  of  the  causeways  to  the  South.  Tepeyacac 
(Guadalupe  Hidalgo)  was  a  similar  position,— unimportant  as  to  population.— in  the 
North.  Chapultepec  was  a  sacred  spot,  not  inhabited  by  any  number  of  people,  and 
only  held  by  the  Mexicans  for  burial  purposes,  and  ou  account  of  the  springs  furnishing 
fresh  water  to  their  pueblo.  • 

"  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XV,  p.  24).    See  note  57. 
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tracts  were  but  "official  tracts,"  and  they  were  apart  from  those 
reserved  for  the  special  use  of  the  kinships.  The  latter  may  have 
furnished  that  general  tribute  which,  although  given  nominally  to 
the  head  war-chief  still  was,  "for  all  the  Mexicans  in  common."^* 

The  various  classes  of  lands  which  we  have  mentioned  were,  as 
far  as  their  tenure  is  concerned,  included  in  the  "calpulalli"  or 
lands  of  the  kinships.  Since  the  kin,  or  "calpulli,"  was  the  unit  of 
governmental  organization,  it  also  was  the  unit  of  landed  tenure. 
Clavigero  says :  "The  lands  called  altepetlalli,  that  is  :  those  wlio 
belonged  to  the  communities  of  the  towns  and  villages,  were 
divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  were  quarters  in  a  town,  and 
each  quarter  held  its  own  for  itself,  and  without  the  least  connection 
with  the  rest.  Such  lands  could  in  no  manner  be  alienated." ^^ 
These  "  quarters"  were  the  "  Calpulli,"  hence  it  follows  that  the  con- 
sanguine groxips  held  the  "altepetlalli"  or  Soil  of  the  tribe.^^ 

We  have,  therefore,  in  Mexico,  the  identical  mode  of  tenure  of 
lands,  which  Polo  de  Ondogardo  had  noted  in  Peru  and  reported 

to  tlie  king  of  Spain  as  follows  :  " although  the  crops  and 

other  produce  of  these  lands  were  devoted  to  the  tribute,  the  land 
itself  belonged  to  the  people  themselves.  Hence  a  thing  will  be 
apparent  which  has  not  hitherto  been  properly  understood.  When 
any  one  wants  land,  it  is  considered  sufficient  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  it  belonged  to  the  luca  or  to  the  sun.  But  in  this  the  Indians 
are  treated  with  great  injustice.  For  in  those  days  they  paid  the 
tribute,  and  the  land  was  theirs "^^ 

The  expanse  held  and  occupied  by  the  calpulli,  and  therefore 
called  calpulalli,"  was  possessed  by  the  kin  in  joint  tenure. s*^     It 

8^  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  X,  p.  18).  Zurita  ("  Rapport,  etc.,"  p.  227).  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib. 
IV,  cap.  XVII,  p.  138.  "i  no  era  en  niano  del  Senor  disponer  de  estos  Tril)utos  a  su 
voluntad,  porque  se  alteraba  la  Gente,  i  los  Prlncipales."  This  refers  specially  to  the 
tribute  by  quarters  '■  barrios.") 

85  Stoi  ia  del  Messico  "  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIV). 

8''Ixtlilxochitl  (''Histoire  des  Chichim.,"  Cap.  XXXV,  p.  242).  Torquemada  (Lib. 
XIV,  cap.  VII,  p.  545). 

87 "  Narratives  of  the  Kites  and  Laws  of  the  Yncas,  translated  from  the  original 
Spanish  manuscripts,  and  edited  by  Clement  K.  Markliam."  Publication  of  the  "  Hack- 
luyt  Society,"  1873.  "Report  of  Polo  de  Ondegardo"  who  was  '"Regidor"  of  Cuzco, 
in  15C0;  and  a  very  important  authority  (See  Prescott,  "History  of  tlie  Conquest  of 
Peru,"  note  to  Book  I,  cap.  V).  Confirmed  by  Garcia  ("El  Origen  de  los  ludios,"  Lib. 
IV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  102). 

88 Zurita  ("Rapport,  etc.,  etc.,  p.  50).  "The  chiefs  of  the  second  class  are  yet  called 
Calpullec  in  the  singuUir  and  Chinancallec  in  the  plural.  (This  is  evidently  incorrect, 
since  the  words  "Calpulli"  and  "  Chinancalli"  can  easily  be  distinguislied  from  each 
other.    "Cliinancalli,"  however,  after  Molina  means  "  cercado  de  seto"  (Parte  II«,  p. 
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could  neither  be  alienated  nor  sold ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  trace  ot 
barter  or  sale  of  land,  previous  to  the  conquest.^^  If,  however,  any 
calpulli  weakened,  through  loss  of  numbers  from  any  cause  what- 
ever, it  might  farm  out  its  area  to  another  similar  group,  deriving 
subsistence  from  the  rent.^''  If  the  kinship  died  out,  and  its  lands 
therefore  became  vacant,  then  they  wei-e  either  added  to  those  of 
another  whose  share  was  not  adequate  for  its  wants,  or  they  were 
distributed  among  all  the  remaining  calpulli. ^^     The  calpulli  was 

21),  or  an  enclosed  area,  and  if  we  connect  it  with  the  old  original  "  chinamitl"  we  are 
forcibly  carried  back  to  the  early  times,  when  the  Mexicans  but  dwelt  on  a  few  flakes  of 
more  or  less  solid  ground.  This  is  an  additional  evidence  in  favor  of  tlie  views  we  have 
taken,  of  the  growth  of  landed  tenure  among  the  Mexican  tribe.  We  must  never  forget, 
that  tlie  term  is  "  Nahuatl "  and  as  such  recognized  by  all  the  other  tribes,  outside  of  the 
Mexicans  proper.  The  interpretation  as  "  family  "  in  the  QQuiche  tongue  of  Guatemala, 
which  we  liave  already  mentioned,  turns  up  here  as  of  further  importance),  th.  is  chiefs 
of  an  old  race  or  family,  from  the  word  Calpulli  or  Chinancalli,  which  is  the  same,  and 
signifies  a  quarter  (barrio),  inhabited  by  a  family  known,  or  of  old  origin,  which  pos- 
sesses since  long  time,  a  territory  whose  limits  are  known,  and  whose  members  are  of 
the  same  lineage."  "Tlie  calpullis,  families  or  quarters,  are  very  common  in  each 
province.  Among  the  lands  which  were  given  to  the  chiefs  of  tlie  second  class,  there 
were  also  calpullis.  These  lands  are  the  property  of  the  people  in  general  ("  de  la 
masse  du  peuple")  from  the  time  the  Indians  reached  this  land.  Each  family  or  tribe 
received  a  portion  of  the  soil  for  perpetual  enjoyment.  They  also  had  the  name  of 
calpulli,  and  until  now  this  property  has  been  respected.  They  do  not  belong  to  each 
inhabitant  of  the  village  in  particular,  but  to  the  calpulli,  which  possesses  tiiem 
in  common."  Don  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal,  letter  dated  Mexico,  3  Nov.  l.')32  ("  Recueil  de 
pieces,  etc.,  Ternaux-Compans,  p.  253).  "There  are  very  few  people  in  the  villages 
which  have  lands  of  their  own  ....  the  lands  are  held  in  common  and  cultivated  in 
common."  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  13.5)  confirms,  in  a  condensed  form, 
the  statements  of  Zurita:  "and  they  are  not  private  lands  of  each  one,  but  held  in  com- 
mon." Toiquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VII,  p.  .545).  Veytia  (Lib.  Ill,  cap,  VI,  p.  196). 
"  Finally  tliere  were  other  tracts  of  lands  in  each  tribe,  called  calpulalli,  wliich  is.  land 
of  the  calpules  (barrios),  which  also  were  worked  in  common."  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXII, 
cap.  LI,  pp.  536  and  537).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIV).  Bustamante  ("  Tezcoco, 
etc.,"  Parte  III«.  cap.  V,  p.  232). 

89  Zurita  (p.  52).  '•  He  who  obtained  them  from  the  sovereign  has  not  the  right  to 
dispose  of  them."  Herrera  (Dec.  HI,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  1.35),  "he  who  possessed 
them,  could  not  alienate  tlieni,  althougti  he  enjoyed  their  use  for  his  lifetime."  Toniue- 
mada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VII.  p.  545).  Disputes  about  lands  are  frequently  mentioned  but 
they  refer  to  the  enjoyment  and  possession,  and  not  the  transfer  of  the  land.  Baron 
Humboldt  ("  Vues  des  Cordilleres  et  monuments  indigenes  des  peuples  de  1'  Amerique," 
Vol.  I,  Tab.  V),  reproduces  a  Mexican  painting  representing  a  litigation  aljout  land. 
But  this  painting  was  made  subsequent  to  the  conquest,  as  the  fact  that  the  parties 
contending  are  Indians  and  Spaniards  sufficiently  asserts.  Occasional  mention  is  made 
that  certain  lands  "could  be  sold."  All  such  tracts,  however,  like  the  "pillali"  have 
been  shown  by  us  to  be  held  in  communal  tenure  of  the  soil,  their  enjoyment  alone 
being  given  to  individuals  and  their  fixmilies. 

""  Zurita  (p.  !i3).  "In  case  of  need  it  was  permitted  to  farm  (tut  tlie  lands  of  a  cal- 
pulli to  the  inhabitants  of  another  quarter."  Herrera  (Dec.  HI,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  134). 
"  They  could  be  rented  out  to  another  lineage." 

8'  Zurita  (p.  52).  "  When  a  family  dies  out,  its  lands  revert  to  the  calpulli,  and  the 
chief  distributes  them  among  such  members  of  the  quarter  as  are  most  in  need  of  it." 
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a  democratic  organization.  Its  business  ]ay  in  the  hands  of  elec- 
tive chiefs:  —  "old  men,"  promoted  to  that  dignity,  as  we  intend 
to  prove  in  a  subsequent  paper,  for  their  merits  and  experience, 
and  after  severe  religious  ordeals.  These  chiefs  formed  the  coun- 
cil of  the  kin  or  quarter,  but  their  authority  was  not  absolute  since 
on  all  important  occasions  a  general  meeting  of  the  kindred  was 
convened.^-  The  council  in  turn  selected  an  executive,  the  "cal- 
pullec"  or  "  chinancallec"  who,  in  war,  officiated  as  "  achcacauhtin" 
or  "teachcauhtin"  (elder  brother).^^  —  This  office  was  for  life  or 
during  good  behavior.^^  It  was  one  of  his  duties  to  keep  a  reck- 
oning of  the  soil  of  the  calpulU,  or  "  calpulalli,"  together  with  a 
record  of  its  members,  and  of  the  areas  assigned  to  each  fam- 
ily,—  and  to  note  also  whatever  changes  occurred  in  their  distribu- 
tion.9^     Such  changes,  if  unimportant,  might  be  made  by  him  ; 

0=  Zurita  (pp.  GO,  61,  62).  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal  ("Letter,  etc."  Ternaux-Compans,  p. 
249). 

»3  Zurita  (p.  60).  "  The  calpuUi  have  a  chief  taken  necessarily  from  among  the  tribe, 
he  must  be  cue  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  an  able  man  who  can  assist  and  defend  the 
people.  The  election  takes  place  among  them.  .  .  .  The  office  of  this  chief  is  not  hered- 
itary ;  when  any  one  dies,  they  elect  in  his  place  the  most  respected  old  man.  .  .  .  If  the 
deceased  has  left  a  son  who  is  able  the  choice  falls  upon  him,  and  a  relative  of  the 
former  incumbent  is  always  preferred  "  (Id.  pp.  50  and  222).  Simancas  M.  S.  S.  ("De 
I'ordre  de  succession,  etc.;"  "Recueil,"  p.  225).  "As  to  the  mode  of  regulating  the 
jurisdiction  and  election  of  the  alcaldes  and  regidors  of  the  villages,  they  nominated 

men  of  note  who  had  the  title  of  achcacaulitin There  were  no  other  elections 

of  officers.  .  .  ."    "  Art  of  War,  etc."  (pp.  119  and  120). 

s*  Zurita  (pp.  60  and  61).  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  cap.  125).  "  I  le  ele- 
gian  entre  si  y  tenian  por  maior." 

^^  Zurita  (pp.  61  and  62).  "  This  chief  has  charge  of  the  lands  of  the  calpulli.  It  is 
his  duty  to  defend  their  possession.  He  keeps  paintings  showing  the  tracts,  the  names 
of  their  holders,  the  situation,  the  limits,  the  number  of  men  tilling  them,  the  wealth  of 
private  individuals,  the  designations  of  such  as  are  vacant,  of  others  that  belong  to 
the  Spaniards,  the  date  of  donation,  to  whom  and  by  whom  they  were  given.  These 
paintings  he  constantly  renews,  according  to  the  changes  occurring,  and  in  this  they 
are  very  skilful."  It  is  singular  that  Motolinia,  in  his  "  Epistola  proemial"  ("Col.  de 
Doc. :"  Icazbalceta,  Vol.  I,  p.  5),  among  the  five  "  books  of  paintings  "  which  he  says  the 
Jlexicans  had,  makes  no  mention  of  the  above.  Neither  does  he  notice  it  in  his  letter 
datedCholula27Aug..  1554  ("Recueil  de  pieces,  etc.,"  Terniiux-Compans).  Saliagun  (Lib. 
VllI,  cap.  XV,  p.  304)  says,  "porque  primeramente  demandaban  la  pintura  en  que  es- 
taban  escritas  o  pintadas  las  causas,  como  haziendas,  casas,  6  maizales  "  (Id.  cap.  XXV, 
p.  314).  This  tends  to  prove  the  existence  of  such  paintings.  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap. 
XXVII,  p.  135).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VIII,  p.  546),  "and  in  order  to  prevent 
any  confusion  in  these  lands  they  painted  them  on  long  strips  ("lienzos")  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  The  lands  of  the  calpules  light  yellow,  those  of  the  principals  flesh- 
red,  and  the  lands  of  the  Kings  income  of  a  liery  red  color,— so  that,  on  opening  one 
of  these  i-olls,  the  entire  pueblo,  its  limits  and  outlines  could  be  seen  at  a  glance."  This 
■is  another  confirmation  of  our  views  about  the  distribution  of  the  soil,  and  the  fact 
that  the  two  latter  classes  had  but  diflferent  shades  of  red,  is  somewhat  significant. 
See  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIV),  who  conflrms.  The  exi)lanation  of  Zurita  covers 
the  whole  ground,  however,  and  explains  both  of  the  last  statements. 
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move  important  ones,  or  contested  cases,  had  to  be  referred  to  the 
council  of  the  Icinship,  which  in  turn  often  appealed  to  a  gathering 
of  the  entire  quarter.^^ 

The  "calpulalli"  was  divided  into  lots  or  arable  beds,  "tlal- 
jjjilIi/'97  These  were  assigned  each  to  one  of  the  married  males 
of  the  kinship,  to  be  worked  by  him  for  his  use  and  that  of  his 
family.  If  one  of  these  lots  remained  unimproved  for  the  term 
of  two  consecutive  j-ears,  it  fell  back  to  the  quarter  for  redistribu- 
tion. The  same  occurred  if  the  family  enjoying  its  possession 
removed  from  the  calpulli.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  cul- 
tivation had  always  to  be  performed  by  the  holders  of  the  tract 
themselves.  The  fact  of  improvement  under  the  name  of  a  cer- 
tain tenant  was  only  required,  to  insure  this  tenant's  rights. ^^ 

Therefore  the  chiefs  and  their  families,  although  they  could  not, 
from  the  nature  of  their  duties,  till  the  land  themselves,  still  could 
remain  entitled  to  their  share  of  "tlalmilpa,"  as  members  of  the 
calpulli.  Such  tracts  were  cultivated  by  others  for  their  use. 
They  were  called  by  the  specific  name  of  "pillali"  (lands  of  the 
chiefs  or  of  the  children,  from  "piltontli"  boy,  or  "piltzintli," 

96  Zurita  ("  Rapport,  etc.,''  pp.  56  and  02).  We  quote  him  in  preference,  since  no  other 
author,  known  to  us,  has  been  so  detailed. 

97 "  tlalmilli "  ''  tierras,  a  heredades  de  particuhires,  que  estan  juntas  en  alguna  vega " 
(Molina,  Part  Ilrt,  p.  1-24). 

98  Each  family,  represented  by  Its  male  head,  obtained  a  certain  tract  or  lot  for  culti- 
vation and  use,  Zurita  (p.  55).  "  The  party  (member  ot  the  calpulli,  because  no  member 
of  another  one,  had  the  right  to  settle  within  the  area  of  it.  See  Id.  p.  5:5),  who  has  no 
lands,  aiiplies  to  the  chief  of  the  calpidli  who,  upon  the  advice  of  the  oclier  old  men, 
assigns  to  liim  such  as  correspond  to  liis  abdity  and  wants.   These  lands  go  to  his  heirs 

"    Id.  (p.  56.)    "The  proprietor  who  did  not  cultivate  during  two  years,  eiUier 

through  his  own  fault  or  through  negligence,  without  just  cause he  was  called 

upon  to  improve  them,  and  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  they  were  given  to  another  the  follow- 
ing year."  Bustamante  ("Tezcoco,  etc.,"  Parte  Ilia,  p.  190,  cap.  I).  Tlie  fact,  that 
any  holder  of  a  "  tlalmilli "  might  retit  out  his  share,  if  he  himself  was  occupied  in  a 
line  precluding  him  from  actual  work  on  it,  results  from  the  lands  of  the  "  calpulli "  being 
represented  alternately  treated  as  communal,  and  again  as  private  lands.  Besides, 
it  is  said  of  the  traders  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  occupation,  were  mostly  absent, 
that  they  were  also  members  and  participants  of  a  "  calpulli"  (Zurita,  p.  223.  Sahagun 
Lib.  VIII,  cap.  Ill,  p.  ."549).  Now,  as  every  Mexican  belonged  to  a  kinship,  which  held 
lands  after  the  plan  exposed  above,  it  follows  that  such  as  were  not  able  to  work  them- 
Belves,  on  account  of  their  performing  other  duties  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the 
community,  still  preserved  their  tracts  by  having  others  to  work  them  for  tlieir  benefit. 
It  was  not  the  right  of  tenancy  which  authorizes  the  improvement,  but  the  fact  of  im- 
provemeut  for  a  certain  purpose  and  benefit,  which  secured  the  possession  or  tenancy. 
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child ),^^  and  those  who  cultivated  them  carried  the  appellation  of 
"tlalmaitl"  —  hands  of  the  soil.ioo 

The  "tlalmilpa,"  whether  held  by  chiefs  or  b3^  ordinarj^  members 
of  the  kin  ("  macehuales")  were,  therefore,  the  only  tracts  of  land 
possessed  for  use  by  individuals  in  ancient  Mexico.  They  were 
so  far  distinguished  from  the  "  tecpantlalli"  and  "  tlatocatlalli"  in 
their  mode  of  tenure  as,  whereas  the  latter  two  were  dependent 

93  It  is  just  the  "pillali"  which  oppose  the  greatest  difficulties  to  this  investigation, 
and  to  a  clear  conception  of  the  mode  of  tenure  of  hinds  in  ancient  Mexico.  They  are 
generally  represented  (whenever  mentioned),  as  private  domains  of  the  chiefs.  Tor- 
qnemada  (Lib.  XIV,  pp.  545  and  54H),  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  "  pillali."  The  first 
one  he  says  might  be  sold.— but  he  iilaces  the  restriction  upon  them,  that  such  as  held 
lands  througli  con(iuest  ("  sujecion")  or  through  gift  ("  merced  ")  of  the  chief,  had  to 
go  to  the  descendants,  as  majorat;  and  if  they  died  without  lieirs.  the  King,  or  Lord 
became  such,  and  they  were  incorporated  into  his  royal  Estates."  The  other  kind  was 
not  transmissible  at  all.  Clavigero  (Lib.  XVII,  cap.  XIV).  We  notice  here  a  confusion 
between  official  tracts  and  such  lots  of  the  "calpulli"  as  pertained  to  tlie  chief's  family 
in  consequence  of  their  membership  of  the  Kin.  Also  between  "tribute-lots"  and 
the  official  tracts,  of  conquered  tribes.  Torquemada  acknowledges,  that  the  "  pillali," 
upon  the  death  of  the  family,  were  incorporated  in  the  ealpuUi  to  which  that  family 
belonged,  '-in  order  that  they  might  pay  tribute."  Thi3  ought  to  define  their  true 
position  and  nature. 

w  From  "  tlalli "  soil,  and  "  maitl "  hand.  Hands  of  the  soil.  Molina  (Parte  Jin,  p. 
124),  has  :  "  tlalmaitl"  —  "  labrador,  6  ganan."  This  name  is  given  in  distinction  of  the 
"macehnales"  or  people  working  the  soil  in  general.  The  tlalmaites  are  identical 
with  the  "mayeques."  See  Zurita  (p.  22-t),  "tlalmaites  or  mayeques,  which  signifies 
tillers  of  the  soil  of  others  .  .  .  ."  He  distinguishes  them  plainly  from  the  "  teccalleo" 
which  are  tlie  "  tecpanpouhque  "  or  "  lecpantlaca  "  formerly  mentioned  as  attending  to 
a  class  of  official  lands  (p.  221,  Zurita).  Herrera  (Dec.  HI,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XVII,  p.  138). 
"  These  mayeques  could  not  go  from  one  tract  to  another,  neither  leave  those  which 
they  cultivated,  and  they  paid  a  rent  to  its  masters  according  as  they  agreed  upon  ("ea 
lo  que  se  concertaban  ")  in  what  they  raised.  They  paid  tribute  to  nobody  else  but  the 
master  of  the  land."  This  tends  to  show  that  there  existed,  not  an  established  obliga- 
tion, a  serfdom,  but  a  voluntary  contract,  that  the  "tlalmaites"  were  not  serfs,  but 
simply  renters.  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VII,  p.  515),  "  .  .  .  .  those  that  were 
knights  ("caballeros")  and  descendants  of  the  families  of  the  Kings,  and  Lords,  had 
their  particular  lands  and  their  rentals,  wheie  many  of  them  held  renters  ("terrazgu- 
eros")  which  served  them,  tilled  the  crops  and  served  tliem  in  their  houses.  Tliese 
lands  were  called  pillali  or  "land  of  nobles  and  knights."  We  prefer  the  etymology 
<-piltonUi"  "niuo  o  nina,  muchacho  6  muchacha"  (Molina.  H,  p.  82),  or  "piltzintli" 
nino  6  nina"  therefore  lands  of  the  children,— to  the  derivation  from  "pilli."  The 
title  of  chief  was  "  tecuhtli,"  and  the  word  "pilli "  substituted  for  it  is  certainly  but  in 
connection  with  the  occupation  of  a  particular  place  of  office,  and  not  a  title  itself. 
Bustamante  ("  Tezcoco,  etc.,"  p,  330.  "The  sovereigns  as  well  as  tlie  inferior  Lords 
and  other  principals  had  their  own  patrimonial  estates,  and  in  them  their  mayeques  or 
Tlalmayes,  what  these  gave  of  rent  were  trilnites  of  the  Lord,"  Id.  pp.  233  and  231). 

The  "  tlalmaites  "  appear  to  have  been  free  from  other  tributes,  and  free  from  com- 
munal labor  outside  of  the  "pillali"  (Bustamante.  p.  233.  Herrera,  Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV, 
cap.  XVII,  p.  138).  It  is  not  very  clear,  however,  whether  this  applies  simply  to  the 
conquering  tribe  alone,  or  also  to  the  tlalmaites  of  conquered  tribes,  as  towards  the 
tribute  due  by  that  tribe  to  their  conquerors.  The  detailed  relations  between  the  two 
are  yet  somewhat  obscure  and  confuse  in  some  points. 
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from  a  certain  office,  the  incumbent  of  which  changed  at  each  elec- 
tion, the  "tlalmilli"  was  assigned  to  a  certain  family,  and  its  pos- 
session, therefore,  connected  with  customs  of  inker itance.^^^ 

Being  thus  led  to  investigate  the  customs  of  Inheritance  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  we  have  to  premise  here,  that  the  personal 
effects  of  a  deceased  can  be  but  slightly  considered.  The  rule  was 
in  general,  that  whatever  a  man  held,  descended  to  his  off- 
spring.i''^  Among  most  of  the  northern  Indians  a  larger  cluster 
participated. 1^3  In  conformity  with  the  organization  of  Society 
based  upon  kin,  when  in  the  first  stage  of  its  development,  the 
kindred  group  inherited,  and  the  common  ancestor  of  this  kin 
being  considered  a  female,  it  follows  that  if  a  man  died,  not  his 
children,  still  less  his  wife,  but  his  mother's  descendants,  that  is  : 
his  brothers,  sisters,  in  fact  the  entire  consanguine  relationship 
from  which  he  derived  on  his  mother's  side,  were  his  heirs.^"'* 
Such  ma}^  have  been  the  case  even  among  the  Muysca  of  New- 


iM Ramirez  de  Fuenleal  ("Letter,"  see  "Recueil,  etc.,"  p.  253).  "De  1'  ordre  de 
succession,  etc.,  etc."  Simancas  MSS.  (Id.  p.  224).  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XVII, 
p.  138).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VII,  p.  545).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VIL  cap.  XIV). 
These  antliors  mention  only  the  "pillali,"  but  Motolinia  (Trat.  II,  cap.  V,  pp.  120  and 
121),  and  Gomara  (Vedia  I,  p.  434),  apply  it  in  general,  and  the  latter  is  even  very  posi- 
tive about  the  tributaries  (■'  los  pecheros.")  Also  Zurita  (p.  56),  although  contradictory 
on  p.  51). 

lo^  Motolinia  {Tratado  II,  cap.  V,  p.  120),  "but  tliey  left  their  houses  and  lands  to 
their  children  .  .  ."  Gomara  (p.  434).  "Es  costumbre  de  pecheros  que  el  hijo  mayor 
herede  al  padre  en  toda  la  hacienda  raiz  y  mueble,  y  que  tenga  y  mantenga  todos  los  her- 
manos  y  sobrinos,  con  tal  que  hagan  ellos  lo  que  el  les  maudare."  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII, 
cap.  XIII).  "In  Mexico  and  nearly  the  entire  realm,  the  royal  family  excepted  as 
already  told,  the  sons  succeeded  to  the  father's  rights,— and  if  there  -were  no  sons, 
then  the  brothers,  and  the  brothers  sons  inlierited."  Bustaniante  ("  Tezcoco,  etc.,"  p. 
219).  In  all  these  cases,  Bustamante  only  speaks  of  chiefs;  but  the  quotations  from 
Motolinia  and  Gomara  directly  apply  to  the  people  in  general. 

"3  Mr.  L.  H.  Morgan  has  investigated  the  customs  of  inheritance,  not  only  among 
the  northern  Indians,  but  also  among  the  pueblo  Indians  of  Xew  Mexico.  He  establishes 
the  fact,  that  the  ''  kinship  "  or  "  Gens,"  which  we  may  justly  consider  as  the  unit  of  or- 
ganization in  American  Aboriginal  Society,  participated  in  the  property  of  the  deceased. 
He  proves  it  among  the  Iroquois  ("  Ancient  Society,"  Part  II,  cap.  II,  pp.  75  and  "(i). 
Wyandottes,Id.cap.  VII,  p.  153.  Missouri-tribes,  p.  155.  W^innebagoes,  p.  157.  Mandans, 
p.  158.  Minnitarees,  p.  159.  Creeks,  p.  161.  Choctas,  p.  162.  Chickasas,  p.  163.  Ojib- 
was,  p.  167;  also  Potowattomies  and  Crees,  Mianiis,  p.  168.  Shawnees,  p.  169.  Sauks, 
Foxes  and  Menominies,  p.  170.  Delawares,  p.  172.  Munsees  and  Mohegaiis,  p.  173. 
Finally,  the  pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  are  shown  to  have,  if  not  the  identical  at 
least  a  similar  mode  of  inheritance.  It  would  be  easy  to  secure  further  evidence,  from 
South  America  also. 

if<"  Ancient  Society"  (Part  II,  cap.  II,  p.  75.  Part  IV,  cap.  I,  pp.  528,  530,  531,  536 
and  537). 
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Granada. 1^^  It  was  different,  however,  in  Mexico,  where  we  meet 
with  traces  of  a  decided  progress.  Not  only  had  descent  been 
changed  to  the  male  linej^o*^  but  heirship  was  limited,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  kin  and  of  the  agnates  themselves,  to  the  children  of 
the  male  sex.^o^  Whatever  personal  effects  a  father  left,  which  were 
not  offered  up  in  sacrifice  at  the  ceremonies  of  his  funeral,!''^  they 
were  distributed  among  his  male  offsprings,  and  if  there  were  none, 
they  went  to  his  brothers.  P'emales  held  nothing  whatever,  beyond 
their  wearing  apparel  and  some  few  ornaments  for  personal  use. 

The  "tlalmilli"  itself,  at  the  demise  of  a  father,  went  to  his 
oldest  son,  with  the  obligation  to  improve  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  family  until  the  other  children  had  been  disposed  of  by 
marriage. 109  But  the  other  males  could  apply  to  the  chief  of  the 
-calpuUi  for  a  "tlalmilli"  of  their  own;!!**  the  females  Avent  with 

losGomara  ("Historia  de  las  Indies,"  Vedia  1,  p.  201).  Garcia  ("  Origen  de  los 
Indies,"  Lib.  IV,  cap.  23,  p.  347).  Piedraliita  (Parte  1,  lib.  I,  cap.  5,  p.  27).  Joaquin 
Acosta  ('"Compendio  historico  del  Descubrimients  y  Colonisazion  de  la  Nueva-Granada," 
Cap.  XI,  p.  201).    Ternaux-Conipans  ("  L'ancien  Ciindinamarca."  pp.  21  and  3S). 

I'l'Motolinia  (Trat.  II,  c.ip.  V,  p.  120).  Gomara  (p.  434).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap. 
XIII).    Zurita  (pp.  12  and  43). 

1"'  Letter  of  Motolinia  and  Diego  d'Olartc.  to  Don  Luis  de  Velasco,  Cliolula,  27  Aug., 
1554  ("  Recueil,  etc..  etc.,"  p.  407 ).  "  The  daugliters  did  not  inherit,  it  was  the  principal, 
wile's  son  .  .  .  ."  Besides,  nearly  every  author  designates  but  a  son,  or  sons,— as  the 
heirs.  There  is  no  mention  made  of  daughters  at  all.  In  Tlaxcallan,  it  is  also  expressly 
mentioned  that  the  daughters  did  not  inherit  (Torquemada,  Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXII,  p.  348). 
In  general,  the  position  of  woman  in  ancient  Mexico  was  a  very  inferior  one,  and  but 
little  above  that  whicli  it  occupies  among  Indians  in  general.  (Compare  the  description 
of  Gomara,  p.  440.  Vedia  I,  with  those  of  Sahagun.  Lib.  X,  cap.  I,  p.  1;  cap.  XIII,  pp. 
30,  31,  32  and  33.  The  fact  is  generally  conceded).  H.  H.  Bancroft,  "Native  Races." 
Vol.  II.  Cap.  VI,  p.  224,  etc. 

W8  Motolinia  (Trat.  II,  cap.  V.  p.  120).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.XLII  to  XLVIII, 
pp.  515  to  529).  Acosta  (Lib.  V,  cap.  VIII,  pp.  320,  321  and  322).  Gomara  (pp.  436  and 
437.  Vedia,  I).  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XL,  pp.  1G2  and  163).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VI,  cap. 
XXXIX.    "They  burnt  the  clothes,  arrows,  and  a  portion  of  the  household  utensils 

") 

i«'-|  Motolinia  (Trat.  II,  cap.  V,  p.  120),  "  el  cual  hacer  de  testamento  no  se  acostum- 
braba  en  esta  tierra,  sino  que  dejaban  las  casas  y  heredades  a  sus  hijos,  y  el  mayor,  si- 
era  honibre,  lo  poseia  y  tenia  cuidado  de  sus  hermanos  y  hermanas,  y  yendo  los  her. 
manos  creciendo  }•  casandose,  el  hermano  mayor  partia  con  ellos  segun  tenia;  y  si  los 
hijos  eran  por  casar,  entrabanse  en  la  hacienda  los  mismos  hermanos,  digo  en  las  her- 
edades, y  de  cllas  mantenian  a  sus  sobrino.s  y  do  la  oira  hacienda."  Gomara  ("  Conq. 
de  Mejico,"  p.  434).  "  It  is  customary  among  tributary  classes  that  the  oldest  son  shall 
inherit  tlie  father's  property,  real  and  personal,  and  shall  maintain  and  support  all  the 
brothers  and  nephews,  provided  they  do  what  he  commi>nds  them.  The  reason  why 
they  do  not  partition  the  estates  is  in  order  not  to  decrease  it  through  such  a  partition 

"    Simancas  M.  S.S.  ("  Recueil,  etc.,  etc.,"  p.  224).    "Relative  to  the  calpulalli  .  . 

.  .  the  sons  mostly  inheriter\" 

1^"  Zurita  (p.  55).  "He  who  has  no  land  applies  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe  (calpulli), 
who,  upon  the  advice  of  the  other  old  men,  assigns  to  him  a  tract  suitable  for  his  wants, 
and  corresponding  to  his  abilities  and  to  his  strength."  Herrera.(Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap. 
XV,  p.  13.5). 
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their  husbands.  Single-blessedness,  among  the  Mexicans,  appears 
to  have  occurred  onl}'  in  case  of  religious  vows,  and  in  wliich  case 
they  fell  back  for  subsistence,  upon  the  part  allotted  to  worship, 
or  in  case  of  great  infirmities,  for  which  the  calpulli  provided. ^^^ 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  widow  participating  in  the  products  of 
the  "  tlalmilli,"  still  it  is  presumable  that  she  was  one  of  those  whom 
the  oldest  son  had  to  support.  There  are  indications  that  the 
widow  could  remarrj'^,  in  which  case  her  husband,  of  course,  pro- 
vided for  her.112 

The  customs  of  Inheritance,  as  above  reported,  were  the  same 
with  chiefs  as  well  as  with  the  ordinary  members  of  the  tribe.  Of 
the  personal  effects  very  little  remained  since,  the  higher  the  office 
was  which  the  deceased  had  held,  the  more  display-  was  made  at 
his  cremation,  and  consequent!}'  the  more  of  his  dresses,  weapons 
and  ornaments,  were  burnt  with  the  body.^'^  Of  lands,  the  chiefs 
onl}'  held  each  their  "  tlalmilli"  in  the  usual  way,  as  members  of 
their  kin,  whereas  the  other  '■'  official"  lots  went  to  the  new  incum- 
bents of  the  offices.  It  should  alwaj^s  be  borne  in  mind,  that  none 
of  these  offices  were  hereditar}'  themselves.  Still,  a  certain  "  right 
of  succession"  is  generally  admitted  as  having  existed.  Thus,  with 
the  Tezcucans,  the  office  of  head  war-chief  might  pass  from  father 
to  son,^!'*  at  Mexico  from  brother  to  brother,  and  from  uncle  to 
nephew. ^^^     This  might,  eventually,  have  tended  to  perpetuate  the 

"1  Such  unmarried  females  were  the  ''  nuns  "  frequently  mentioned  by  the  old  writers. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  investigate  tlie  point  in  our  paper  on  "  the  ancient  Mexican 
priestliood.''  As  attendants  to  worship,  they  participated  lu  tlie  tributes  furnished 
towards  it  by  each  calpulli,  of  Avhich  we  have  spoken. 

"2  Oviedo  ("  Hist.  gen.  y  nat.  de  Indias,"  Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  LIV.  pp.  547-5.33),  reports 
a  conver.-iatiou  with  Don  Juan  Cano,  held  at  San  Domingo,  8  of  Sejit.,  1514,  in  which 
the  said  Cano  .asserts  that  he  married  Montezuma's  daughter,  widow  of  Quauhtemotzin. 
There  is  an  indefinite  report  that,  when  she  married  Quauhtemotzin,  she  was  alreaily 
the  widow  of  Cuitlahuatzin.  Intermarriage  of  widowers  and  widows  took  place  in 
Yucatan,  but  without  any  ceremony.  See  Landa,  "  Relacion  de  las  cosas  de  Yucatan." 
Paris,  I8(J5,  by  Mr.  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  p.  14-2,  §XXV. 

i"See  note  No.  108,  the  same  quotations  apiily  to  this  case.  Besides,  we  refer  to  the 
numerous  descriptions  of  funeral  rites,  or  rather  cremations,  contained,  for  instance, 
in  Duran,  Tezozomoc,  IxtlilxochitI,  Vey tia,  and  in  Bustjimantes  '•  Tezcoco  en  los  Ultimos 
Tiempos,  etc."  Also  to  tlie  cremation  of  the  head  chief  of  Michhuacan,  as  related  by 
Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XLI,  pp.  104-107).  AVe  abstain  from  special  quotations,  the  sub- 
ject being  amply  discussed  in  all  tlie  authors  just  mentioned. 

"«Zurita  (p.  12).  Gomara  (Vedia  I,  p.  434).  Torquemada  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  IV,  p.  177. 
Lib.  XI,  cap.  27,  p.  356,  etc.  etc.). 

•■li'This  fact  is  too  amply  proven  to  need  special  references.  We  reserve  it  for  final 
discussion  in  our  proposed  paper  on  the  chiefs  of  tlie  Mexicans,  and  the  duties,  powers 
and  functions  of  tlieir  office. 
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office  in  the  family,  and  with  it  also  the  possession  of  certain  lands, 
attached  to  tliat  officer's  functions  and  duties.  But  it  is  quite 
certain  too  that  this  stage  of  development  had  not  yet  been 
readied  by  an}^  of  the  tribes  of  Mexico  at  the  time  of  its  conquest 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  principal  idea  had  not  j^et  been  developed, 
name!}',  that  of  the  domain,  which,  in  eastern  countries  at  least, 
gradually  segregated  into  individually  hereditary  tenures  and 
ownerships. 

There  was  consequently^  at  the  time  when  the  Spaniards  first 
came  into  contact  with  the  Mexican  aborigines,  no  established 
feudal  system  among  the  Indians  of  Mexico.  Based  exclusively 
upon  kin,  aboriginal  society  then  presented  to  the  first  Europeans 
who  witnessed  it  a  strange  and  partly  dazzling,  partl}^  repulsive ; 
at  all  events  a  bewildering,  aspect.  It  is  not  devoid  of  interest, 
and  it  is  even  important  for  us  to  consider  what  were  the  effects 
of  this  contact  of  a  people  imbued  with  the  principles  of  medieval 
feudality  with  tribes  still  adhering  to  far  more  primitive  ideas, 
upon  the  latter's  mode  of  tenure  and  distribution  of  their  lands. 

The  ostensible  basis,  on  which  the  Spaniards  established  a 
claim  to  any  parts  of  America  whatever,  is  expressed  in  the  Bull 
of  Pope  Alexander  VI,  executed  at  Rome  on  the  fourth  day  of 
May,  1493.  By  this  act  of  the  Holy  See  the  kings  of  Spain  (Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella),  in  consideration  of  their  devotion  to  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  and  of  their  zeal  in  propagating  the  Christian  faith 
even  over  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  are  made  and 
created  absolute  possessors,  for  themselves,  their  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, of  all  the  lands  already  discovered  and  still  to  discover  by 
them  or  their  agents  in  the  new  world.  The  conditions  accompany- 
ing this  grant  were  that  they  "  manage  to  send  to  the  said  main- 
lands and  islands  good  men,  fearing  God,  learned,  well  taught  and 
expert,  for  to  instruct  their  aforesaid  inhabitants  and  natives  in 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  teach  them  good  manners,  with  all  due 
diligence. "1^*'     This  title,  although  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 

"0  Martin  Fernandez  de  Navarrete  ("Coleccion  de  los  Viages  y  Descubrimientos  que 
hlcieron  por  mar  los  Espafioles  desde  Fines  del  Siglo  XV,"  Madrid,  18-25.  Tom.  IIo,  pp. 
2'J-35).  '■  Et  iusupre  mandamus  vobis  in  tIi  lute  sanctae  obedintie,  est  (.■^icut  poUicemini 
et  non  dubitanius  pro  vestra  maxima  devotioue  et  Regiti  magnanimitate  vos  esse 
facturos)  ad  terras  flrnias  et  insulas  praedictas  viros  probos,  et  Deum  timentes,  doctos, 
peritos  et  expertos  ad  instruendam  incolas  et  liabitatores  prael'atos  in  Fide  Catliolica, 
et  in  bonis  nioribus  iml^umdam  de.?tina)e  debeatis,  omnum  debitam  diligentiam  in  pra- 
emi.sis  adhibentes."  Mendieta  ("  Hibt.  Eccles.  Ind.."  Lib.  I.  cap.  Ill,  pp.  "20  and  22). 
Herrera  (Dec.  I,  lib.  II,  cap.  IV,  p.  41).  Gomara  ("  Hi.storia  de  las  Indias,"  Vedia  I,  pp. 
168  and  160).    Oviedo  (Lib.  II,  cap.  VIII). 
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fief,  still  virtually  created, — what  his  subsequently  became  in  Span- 
ish America, — a  domain  of  the  Spanish  crown.  Armed  with  it,  and 
full}'  convinced  of  its  V'alidit}',!^'''  the  Spaniards  regarded  at  once 
the  soil  of  Mexico  as  their  king's  own,  and  therefore  claimed  the 
right  as  his  agents,  to  dispose  of  it  through  distribution  according 
to  their  home-laws  and  customs.  But,  instead  of  proclaiming  this 
title  at  once  after  the  landing,  as  was  done  on  many  other  points 
of  the  American  coast, i^*^  Cortes  found  it  advisable  to  delay  such 
a  formal  declaration  until  after  he  had,  by  his  own  inspection,  sat- 
isfied himself  of  the  proper  ways  and  means  to  secure  possession. 
He  quickly  found  out  the  disconnected  state  of  the  country,  al- 
though he  attributed  it  to  causes  which  were  not  really  existing, ^^^ 
and  it  is  well  known  how  he  improved  it  for  his  plans.  He  there- 
fore treated  secretly,  as  much  as  possible,  with  members  of  tribes 
subjected  (or  rather  tributary)  to  the  Mexicans  and  their  con  feder- 
ates,^'^°  and  in  consideration  of  their  espousing  the  Spanish  cause, 
he  promised  them  sundry  favors. ^'^^  The  oldest  document  issued 
by  Europeans  on  Mexican  soil  embodies  such  a  negotiation  with 
chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  Axapusco  and  Tepeyahualco,  both  pueblos 
being  situated  within  the  valley  of  Mexico  itseif.^^"^     It  promises 


"'Hen-era  (Dec.  I,  lib.  II,  cap.  IV,  p.  41).  Oviedo  (Lib.  II,  cap.  VlIF,  pp.  .31  ami  3-2). 
Gomara  (Vedia  I,  p.  168).  Meiulieta  (Lib.  I,  cap.  Ill,  pp.  18-20),  and  many  otliers.  All 
these  authorities  can  be  summed  up  in  Robertson's  classical  words :  "  The  Pope,  as 
vicar  and  representative  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  supposed  to  have  a  right  of  dominion 
over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth"  ("History  of  America,"  9th  Edition,  1800.  Vol.  I, 
Book  II,  p.  l.ii)).  It  appears  that  already  Grijalva  hail,  in  1.518,  taken  possession  form- 
ally of  the  Mexican  coast.    (Oviedo,  Lib.  XVII,  cap.  XV,  p.  525) 

118  Herrera  (Dec.  I,  lib.  VII,  cap.  XIV,  pp.  197  and  198).  Robertson  (Vol.  I,  Book  HI, 
p.  271 ;  also  note  XXHI,  p.  378). 

lis  Cortes  supposed  a  Mexican  state  or  empire  and  his  measures  were  taken  in  conse- 
quence. (''Carta  Segunda,"  Vedia  I,  p.  12).  Gomara  ("  Conq.  de  Mfejico,"  p.  313). 
Bernal-Diez  del  Castillo  ("  Hist.  verd.  de  la  conq.  de  N.  Espaiia,"  "Vedia  II,  pp.  32  and 
33).  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  II,  p.  261).  Torquemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVI,  pp.  386 
and  387),  etc.  etc. 

120 Cortes  ("Carta  Segunda,"  Vedia  I,  pp.  13  and  15).  Bernal-Diez  (Vedia  II,  cap. 
XLI,  p.  36).  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIIL  cap.  H,  p.  261).  Andres  de  Tapia  ("  Col.  de  Docu- 
mentos,"  of  Icazbalceta,  Vol.  II,  pp.  501  and  .'562).  Gomara  ("Conq.  de  Mejico,"  Vedia, 
I,  p.  320).  But  the  main  evidence  is  furnisheil  by  the  document  published  by  Icazbalceta 
in  his  second  volume  of  the  "Coleccion  de  Documentos  para  la  Historia  de  Mexico," 
in  the  2d  volume,  and  entitled :  "  Real  Ejecutoria  de  S.  IM.  Sobre  Tierras  y  Reservas  de 
Pechosy  Paga,  pertenecicntealos  Caciques  de  Axapusco,  delajurisdiccion  de  Otumba" 
(pp.  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9). 

i2i"Real  Ejecutoria"  (Col.  de  doc.  II,  p.  7).  Gomara  (Vedia  I,  p.  320).  Clavigero 
(Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XI). 

i=-  The  i)ueblos  of  Axapusco  and  Tepeyahualco  are  situated  along  the  road  leading 
from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  Tullanzinco,  in  the  state  of  Mexico  proper,  northwest  of 
San  Juan  de  Teotihuacan.    As  the  Document  to  which  we  have  already  referred  Im- 
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to  those  chiefs  hands  of  their  own.  The  grantees  had  no  conception 
of  the  true  import  of  what  the}'  accepted,  neither  did  Cortes  con- 
ceive the  nature  of  tlitir  ideas.     It  was  the  object  of  the  Indians 

plies,  they  wei'e  under  Spanish  nile  incliulecl  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Otuniba.  This  docu- 
ment itself  requires  particular  attention.  It  has  been  published  by  Sr.  Icazbalceta  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  documentar}- collections,  and  its  authenticity  has  been  careliilly 
examined — and,  we  think,  successfully  proven — by  Sr.  Jose  F.  Ramirez.  Its  history  is 
not  devoidof  interest,  and  we  record  it  here,  partly  from  the  document  itself,  and  partly 
from  the  introduction  and  notes  by  the  late  Sr.  Ramirez. 

On  the  9th  day  of  March,  1U17,  there  appeared  before  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain 
(Marques  of  Guadalcazar),  Leonardo  de  Salazar  "  in  the  name  of  the  governor,  alcalde 
and  fiscals"  of  the  pueblo  of  San  Esteban  Axapusco  and  Santiago  Tepeyahualco,  "of 
the  jurisdiction  of  Otumba,"  praying  for  a  contirniation  in  wi'iting  by  the  viceroj-,  of  a 
certain  grant  made  by  Cortes,  and  approved  by  the  King  and  his  royal  council  under 
seal,— to  the  aforesaid  pueblos.  In  order  to  obtain  said  confirmation  it  was  alleged: 
that  the  grant,  written  on  "nine  leaves"  was  so  torn  and  damaged,  that  it  would 
no  longer  bear  handling,— and  that  through  its  loss  the  iidiabitants  of  said  settlements 
might  come  to  grief.  The  petition  was  immediately  granted  and  it  was  ordained,  on 
the  19  of  March  l(il7,  that  a  copy  of  the  original  grant  should  be  executed,  and  that 
in  such  places  where  the  text  was  torn  or  obliterated  through  damage  to  the  originals, 
common  belief  or  tradition  should  prevail  as  lar  as  it  related  to  the  contents  of  the 
document  ("obre  la  fe  que  hubiere  lugar  en  dereuho").  The  desired  copy  and  certifi- 
cates were  accordingly  issued  on  the  21st  daj'  of  March,  1G17. 

This  copy  embodies  the  mutilated  text  of  a  very  singular  official  paper.  It  appears 
from  it  that  on  the  '20th  day  of  May  1.519,  Cortes  executed,  in  favor  of  two  Indian  chiefs 
of  the  two  aforesaid  pueblos,  and  at  their  request,  a  certificate  (signed  by  himself  at 
San  Juan  de  Uliia  on  that  day  and  countersigned:  Pedro  Hernandez),  stating  that  the 
said  chiefs  had  joined  the  messengers  sent  from  Mexico  to  greet  and  espy  Cortes  upon 
his  arrival  at  the  coast, —  with  the  intention  of  approaching  him  secretly  and  oflering 
him  their  assistance  in  any  designs  he  might  have  against  the  Mexicans,  whom  they 
said  held  them  severely  to  tribute.  This  tliey  achieved,  and  took  allegiance  to  the  crowu 
of  Spain.  In  return  Cortes  promised  to  them  that  "  after  our  journey  should  be  accom- 
plished   to  them  should  in  tlie  first  place  be  made  the  greatest  honor  possible  iu 

return  for  so  much  noble  subtility  and  good-will."  He  also  promised  "  to  make  them 
grandees  and  Lords  of  lands  where  they  now  have  their  pueblos."  The  facts  thus  al- 
leged were  contained  in  the  original  document,  written  consequently  about  30  days  after 
the  landing  of  Cortes  on  the  coast  of  Vera  Cruz.  But  this  act  itself  was  included,  as  a 
copy,  in  a  further  grant,  dated  IfJ  December,  1526,  in  which  Cortes  acknowledges  the 
services  renderetl  by  the  two  chiefs  during  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  and  that  after  that 
pueblo  had  been  captured,  the  said  chiefs  returned  to  their  tribes  "  well  paid  with  the 
booty,"  relying  upon  the  fulfilment  of  his  original  promises.  It  further  states  that:  six 
years  having  elapsed  since,  and  to  mo^t  of  the  chiefs  who  had  assisted  the  Spanish 
cause,  lands  had  been  given,  he  remembered  tiie  chiefs  of  Axapusco  and  Tepeyahualco, 
"  and  by  these  presents  in  the  royal  name  of  His  majesty  gave  them  four  tracts  ("  cu- 

atro  sitios  de  estancias") in  the  territory  of  their  said  pueblos."    Tliese  lands 

Avere  freed  from  all  taxes  and  impositions,  and  the  chiefs  and  their  heirs  were  invested 
forever  with  the  lordship  and  the  office  of  governors  ("  gobernadores")  of  the  pueblo 
to  which  they  belonged.  This  grant  of  Cortes  was  confirmed  by  the  Emi)eror  Charles 
V,  and  the  royal  council  of  the  Indies,  2d  November,  1537,  and  on  the  9  and  10  February, 
1.510,  the  said  chieftains  were  duly  installed  in  their  new  hereditary  positions,  and  their 
lands  measured  ofl"  to  them. 

Doubts  were  raised  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  aocument,  but  these  are  set  aside 
completely  by  the  fact  that,  not  more  than  98  j-ears  after  its  fir.-t  execution,  the  Spanish 
autliorities  have  legally  acknowledged  it.  Some  objections  relating  to  imperfections 
in  the  text,  apparent  anachronisms,  have   been  eliminated   through   the  judicious 

Eepokt  Peabody  Museum,  II.    28. 
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merel}"  to  become  free  of  tribute  to  the  Mexicans,  as  the}-  had  been 
previously  ;  but  no  thought  entered  their  mind,  at  tiiat  time,  of 
ownership  of  the  soil.^-*^  This  earliest  transaction  (probably 
20th  of  Ma}',  1519)  was  in  itself  a  perfect  revolution,  or  at.  least 
the  initiatory  step  thereto.  Unbeknown  to  themselves,  these 
Indians  became  feudatories  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  thus  the 
first  germ  was  planted,  which,  in  its  development,  subverted 
gradualh^  the  aboriginal  order  of  things  in  Mexico. ^-^ 

Every  tribe,  which  subsequently  surrendered  to  the  Spaniards, 
bowed  in  the  same  manner  to  the  new  principle  introduced.  The 
Indians  did  not  realize  it,  and  as  the  idea  of  territorial  domain 
was  unknown  to  thein,  they  could  not  see  the  construction  placed 
upon  their  submission  by  the  European  invaders.  It  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  feel  or  know  that,  if  the  council  of  a  tribe 
agreed  to  accept  the  Spaniards  in  place  of  their  former  Mexican 
conquerors,  their  territory  thereby  might  become  alienated.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Spaniards,  not  understanding  the  principles  of  In- 
dian organization,  completely  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the 
contract.  They  took  it  for  granted,  that  the  tribal  government 
had  power  and  authority  over  the  tribal  soil. 

AV'lien  at  last  Montezuma  and  such  chiefs  as  were  with  him, 
from  Mexico  as  well  as  from  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan,  being  then 

notes  of  Sr.  Riimirez,  as  well  as  by  the  careful  and  thorough  treatment  of  the  editor, 
Sr.  Icazl),ilcet;i.  We  cannot  refrain  from  accepting  tlie  "Real  Ejecutoria"  as  genuine 
and  from  calling  the  reader's  attention  to  it,  as  one  of  the  most  imijortaut  documents 
on  the  subject  of  ancient  Mexican  tenure  of  the  soil.  For  the  purpose  of  this  note,  we 
exclusively  dwell  on  its  authenticiti/,  reserving  the  other  points  concerned  for  subse- 
quent annotations;  two  items  excei)ted  which  we  must  mention  here,  namely:  It 
results  from  the  grant  of  Cortes : 

(1).  Tliat  tlie  cliiels  of  Axapusco  and  Tepeyahualco  held  no  lands  as  their  own 

prt)perty,  until  Cortes  granted  such  to  tliem. 
(•2).  Tliat  their  offices  were  not  hereditary,  until  Cortes  established  them  as  such; 
througli  his  aforesaid  grant.    The  two  conclusions  just  stated  are  of  great 
importance  for  the  subject  of  tliis  paper,  and  they  should  be  kept  present  in 
mind,  since  we  shall  have  occasion  to  make  funlier  use  of  the  document. 
1-3  "Real  Ejecutoria,  etc.,  etc."  (- Col.de  Docum."  Vol.  II,  p.  (i).    Andres  de  Tapia 
(•'Col.  de  Doc,"  II,  p.  561,  etc.)    Cortes  ("Carta  Segunda,"  Vedia,  I,  pp.  12  and  13). 
Gomara  ('•C(mq.  de  Mejico,"  Vedia  I,  p.  318.    Very  explicit  and  positive).    Oviedo 
(Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  II,   pp.  2G1,  262  and  203).     Bernal-Uiez  ("Hist,  verdadera,  etc." 
Vedia  II,  cap.  XLVI  and  XLVIl).    Ixtlilxochltl  ('•  Hist,  des  Chichim.,"  cap.  LXXX,  pp. 
173,  174  and  17.5).    Torquemada  (Lil).  IV,  cap.  XX,   pp.  3i"7,  398  and  39!)).    Clavigero 
(Lib.  VIII,  cap.  IX  and  XI).    liobertson  ("History  of  America,"  Vol.  II.  Book  V,  p. 
286).    (Prescott  Book  II,  cap.  VII). 

124 "  Real  Ejecutoria,  etc."  ("  Col.  de  Doc."  II,  p.  6,  "  y  que  desde  agora  en  adelante 
y  para  siemiire  se  ofrecian  fleles  y  leales  vasallos  de  su  majestad  6  emperador  .  .  ."  p.  7, 
"y  me  suplicaron  les  diese  testimouio  de  la  obediencia  que  dierou  a  Dios  nuestro 
Sefior  y  a  S.  M.") 
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in  Spanish  power,  consented  to  the  ceremonies  required  for  their 
"swearing  allegiance"  to  Spain,  Cortes  thenceforth  regarded  the 
annexation  of  Mexico  to  the  domains  of  his  liege  lord  as  complete. ^-^ 
Montezuma  was  hereafter  considered  as  a  feudatory  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  and  it  became  the  duty  of  that  crown's  other  dependents 
to  protect  him.  Consequently,  when  the  Mexicans  took  up  arms 
against  their  obnoxious  guests,  they  became,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
latter,  rebels  against  what  was  assumed  to  be  their  legitimate  lord, 
Montezuma,  and,  he  in  turn  having  been  converted  into  a  Vassal 
of  Spain,  rebels  also  towards  that  power  itself. ^^g  xhis  act  of 
rebellion  entailed  for  those  participating  in  it,  forfeiture  of  life 
and  property,  at  the  option  of  their  conquerors.  Thus  a  further 
title  was  created  for  the  Spaniards,  to  seize  even  lands  used  or 
held  by  individuals,  outside  of  what  they  believed  to  be  public  or 
lordly  domains,  and  a  theoretical  right  was  construed  to  be  a 
complete  and  violent  revolution. 

After  the  pueblo  of  Mexico  had  fallen,  the  first  step  of  Cortes 
in  regard  to  the  Indians  was,  therefore,  to  establish  the  system  of 
"  Repartimientos."  ^'^^  This  mode  had  come  into  existence  during 
the  life-time  of  Columbus,  through  a  Patent  dated  22d  of  July,  1497, 
authorizing  the  great  admiral  to  distribute  lands  in  the  West  Indian 
Islands  among  the  Spanish  settlers  for  their  own  use  and  exclusive 
ownership. 1^^  No  mention  is  made,  in  these  letters  patent,  of  the 
aboriginal  occupants  of  th^  soil,  but  Columbus,  in  a  later  act  of 
his  oivn,  decided  that  the  Indians  should  loork  such  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  those  to  whom  he  had  given  them  "and  thus"  says  Herrera, 
"the  Repartimientos  or  Encomiendas  all  over  the  Indies  origi- 
nated."^^^     The  Indians  on  such  tracts  became  serfs  to  their  Span- 

1-5 Cortes  ("  Carta  Segunrla."  Veiiia  I,  p.  30).  Bernal-Diez  (Cap.  CI,  Vedia  II,  p.  103). 
pvieilo  (Lib.  XXXiri,  cap.  IX). 

i=«  Tlie  term  •'  rebellion  "  is  frequently  applied  to  the  uprising  of  the  Mexicans  during 
Cortes'  short  absence  on  his  expedition  against  Xarvaez,  and  their  subsequent  resistance 
to  Spanish  power.  In  fact,  it  appears  so  fiequently  In  documents  and  chronicles  of  the 
IGth  century,  that  we  may  well  refrain  from  special  quotations. 

12'  Cortes  (■'  Carta  Cuasta,"  Vedia  I,  pp.  113,  114, 115  and  116).  Bernal-Diez  (Vedia  II, 
Cap.  CLXIX,  pp.  '237  and  238).  Gomara  (Vedia  I,  p.  394).  Letter  of  the  troops  of  Cortes 
to  tlie  Emperor  ("Col.  de  Doc,"  I,  p.  431).  It  is  also  acknowledged  by  Cortes  himself 
in  his  letter  of  15  October,  1.524,  to  tlie  Emperor,  wherein  he  expressly  states  ("  Col.  de 
Doc,"  I,  pp.  472  and  473),  that  he  dared  not  promulgate  the  latest  despatches  received 
by  him  from  the  Spanish  court,  since  these  enjoined  him  to  abstain  from  "  repartir  ni 
eucomendar."    Thus  he  acknowledges  having  already  made  "  repartimientos." 

i=»  N  ivarrete  ("  CoUecciou  de  V^iajus,  etc"  Tom.  II,  pp.  215  and  216).  Herrera  (Dec. 
I,  lib.  Ill,  cap.  II,  p.  eii). 

1=3 Herrera  (Dec  I,  lib.  Ill,  cap.  XVI,  p.  95).    Oviedo  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  p.  72). 
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ish  conquerors,  the}'  could  not,  at  least  in  later  times,  be  separated 
from  the  soil  on  which  they  dwelt. ^^^ 

The  country  of  Mexico  being  very  extensive,  while  the  number 
of  the  original  Spanish  conquerors  was  comparatively  small,  it 
followed  that,  sometimes  at  least,  large  areas  inhabited  by  entire 
tribes,  or  at  least  by  entire  kinships,  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  single  man. 
The  new  owner  in  such  cases  found  an  organized  community  estab- 
lished upon  his  grant,  and  he  usually  preferred  not  to  disturb 
this  organization,  contenting  himself  with  exacting  for  his  individ- 
ual benefit  a  tribute  levied  in  a  manner  approximate  to  that  wliich 
had  been  customary  previous  to  the  conquest.^-^^  Nevertheless, 
several  disturbing  influences  soon  appeared. 

The  first  one  was  the  construction  placed  upon  the  obligation  of 
personal  labor  to  be  performed  by  the  Indians.  It  was  gradually 
so  extended,  that  instead  of  remaining  confined  to  the  land^  it  at- 
tached to  the  person  of  the  new  owner,  and  thus  tended,  by  ad- 
mitting forcible  displacement,  to  disrupt  the  ties  of  kinship,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  tenure  of  lands. ^^'^ 

In  the  second  place  the  Spaniards  looked  upon  all  tracts  set  apart 
b}'  the  Indians  for  governmental  purposes,  as  public  domain  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  so,  wherever  a  tribe  had  resisted  their  invasion, 
such  official  lands  were  of  course  regarded  as  forfeited.  They  be- 
came either  property  of  the  crown,  or  were  assigned  to  some  one 
of  the  early  Spanish  immigrants.  We  have  alread}'  seen  that  these 
lots,  although  their  crops  were  destined  to  special  uses,  were  prop- 
erl}'  communal  soil.  This  mode  of  tenure  was  now  suddenly  abol- 
ished, and  the  principle  of  private  ov  puhlic  oimiership  established 


i3»  Hen-era  (Dec.  I,  lib.  Ill  cap.  XVI,  p.  95).  Oviedo  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  p.  72). 
Mendieta  (Lib.  I,  cap.  VI,  pp.  32  and  33). 

i3iLetter  of  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal,  Bishop  of  San  Domingo  (-'Recueil,  etc.,"  p.  214). 
Letter  of  the  Li<5entiate  Ceynos  ("  Col.  de  Doc,"  Vol.  II,  pp.  152  and  I(j3).  Letter  of 
Ramirez  de  Fuenleal  ("  Col.  de  Doc."  Vol.  II,  pp.  170,  171  and  172,  etc..  etc.).  Letter  of 
Father  Domingo  <le  Betanzos  ("  Col.  de  Doc,"  II,  pp.  100-197).  Bei'nal-Diez  (Cap.  CCX, 
p.  313.    Vediall). 

132  That  tlie  original  intention  was  merely  to  have  tlie  Indians  work  the  soil  for  the 
beneflt  of  the  Spanish  owners,  is  proved  by  Ilerrera  (Dec.  I,  lib.  Ill,  cap.  XVI,  p.  95), 
and  by  Oviedo  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  p.  72).  The  latti'r  was  a  contemporary.  But  it  results, 
principally  from  the  complaints  about  the  ill  treatments  of  the  Indians,  and  the  sug- 
gestions for  remedy, —  tliat  the  Spaniards  very  soon  converted  this  position  into  one  of 
personal  slavery.  See  Letter  of  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal,  of  1532  ("Col.  de  Doc,"  II.  pp. 
167  and  1()8),  of  Alonzo  del  Castillo  (Col.  II,  p.  202).  Opinion  of  the  Licentiate  Marcos 
de  Aguilar,  8  Oct.,  1526  ("  Col.  de  Doc."  II,  pp.  5i5  and  546).  Joint  letter  to  the  Emperor, 
of  9  Franciscan  and  Dominican  monks  ("  Col.  de  Doc"  pp.  540-553).  Letter  of  Motolinia 
("  Col.  dc  Doc."  Vol.  I),  2  Jan.,  1555. 
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in  its  place.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore,  to  find  in  the,  "Libro 
del  Cabildo,"  or  book  of  the  municipality  of  the  3'oung  city  of 
JNIexieo,  between  the  years  1524  and  1529,  numerous  entries  re- 
cording the  petitions  of  Spaniards  for  sites  occupied,  according  to 
their  belief,  by  private  dwellings  of  Mexican  chiefs,  and  the  grants 
issued  in  consequence  thereof.'^^  This  applied  not  only  to  the 
"  lands  of  the  houses  of  the  communit}' "  (tecpan-tlalli),  and  "  lands 
of  the  speakers"  (tlatoca-tlalli),  but  especially  to  the  "pillali"  or 
lots  assigned  to  each  chieftain  as  member  of  a  particular  quarter. 
In  this  manner  the  soil  of  the  consanguine  group,  the  basis  of 
landed  tenure  in  Mexico,  was  directly  invaded  ;  portions  of  it  being 
torn  from  its  original  connection. 

Lastly  the  Spaniards,  finding  Indian  communities  too  strongly 
and  permanently  organized  for  a  sudden  and  violent  reform,  ac- 
ceded to  their  maintenance  as  far  as  they  understood  it.  But, 
fully  convinced  that  the  chiefs  were  monarchical  or  despotic  rulers  — 
masters  of  the  soil  as  well  as  of  its  inhabitants, —  wherever  these 
chiefs  had  been  personally'  friendl}'^  to  them  or  wherever  they  re- 
garded it  as  politic,  they  confirmed  what  they  conceived  to  be 
their  prerogatives y^"^  Thus,  regarding  them  as  oimiers  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  official  lots,  this  ownership  was  formally  recog- 
nized, and  it  was  acknowledged  that  they  were  "lawfulh'^  seized  in 
fee  thereof."  The  "  tlalmaites  "  became  in  law  the  vassals  of  those 
whom  the}'  formerly  but  considered  as  elective  functionaries. 

Not  content  with  this,  and  in  order  to  reward  certain  chiefs  for 
services  rendered  during  the  conquest  or  good  behavior  afterwards, 
the  Spanish  conquerors  also  issued  to  them  "Repartimientos,  or 
gave  them  lands,  sometimes  unoccupied  wastes,  as  their  oicn  pri- 


133  Humboldt  ("Essai  politique  sur  la  Nouvelle  Espagne,"  Vol.  II,  lib.  Ill,  cap.  VIII, 
pp.  64  and  65). 

13*  Letter  of  Father  Toribio  de  Paredes  (Motolinia)  2  Jan'y,  IS.-iS  (Col.  de  Doc.  I),  and 
especially  the  long  letter  of  Mendieta,  dated  Tolnca,  1st  day  of  the  year  1562  ("  Col.  de 
Doc."  II).    -'Sixth:  it  appears  to  me  tliat  the  native  and  legitimate  Lords  should  be 

taken  into  account I  treat  of  tlie  particular  Lords,  touching  their  lordship  of 

their  Indians  and  pueblos,  which  they  formerly  possessed.  For  I  think  that  some  are 
expelled,  and  I  do  not  know  even  if  tliey  were  not  reduced  to  macehuales  and  tributai-ies, 
and  otliers,  although  some  trifle  is  given  to  them  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  governorship  and  in 
such  a  manner  that,  once  despoiled  from  it,  tliey  are  left  destitute"  (-'se  quedan  a 
buenas  noches'')  (p.  538).  The  good  father  here  represents  the  true  conceptions  of  the 
Europeans  about  the  Indian  chieftaincy  (as  a  feudal  lordship)  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
qxiest.  Also;  Letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  Fray  Alonzo  de  ftlontufar,  dated 
30  Nov..  1554.  ("  Cruautes  horribles  des  conquerauts  du  JMexique"  Teruaux-Compaus, 
pp.  258,  259  and  260,  appendix.) 
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vate  2^rop€rty^^^    Among  these  is  to  be  classed  the  grant  ah-eady 
mentioned  to  the  caciques  of  Axapusco  and  Tepeyahualco.^^^ 

The  documents  partaking  of  the  nature  of  "  Repartimientos " 
contain  among  their  number  a  donation  In'  Cortes  to  Doiia  Isabel 
Montezuma,  daughter  of  the  former  Mexican  "  Tlaca-tecuhtli," 
which  is  very  interesting  for  the  purposes  of  this  investigation. 
It  is  dated  26  of  June,  1526,  and  gives  to  the  grantee,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  aid  lent  to  Cortes  by  her  father,  the  entire  territory 
of  the  Tecpanecan  tribe,  at  the  same  time  acknoidedging  that  it 
belonged  to  her  by  right  "as  patrimonal  estate." ^^"^  We  know, 
however,  that  the  Tecpanecas  formed  the  third   member  of  the 

135  "  Real  Ejecutoria,  etc."  (•'  Col.  de  Doc."  Vol.  II,  p.  20).  Grant  of  Cortes  to  Doiia 
Isabel  Montezuma  (Prescott,  "Hist,  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  Vol.  Ill,  Appendix, 
pp.  460,  4(51,  462,  4(!3  and  464).  Petition  addressed  to  Charles  V,  by  several  Mexican 
chiefs  in  1.532  (Appendix  to  "  Cruautes  horribles  des  conqueraiits  du  Moxique  "  Teruaux- 
Coni))ans,  p.  261). 

"ojt  says  :  ("  Real  Ejecutoria,  etc.,  etc."  Col.  de  Doc.  II,  p.  18,  "  and  since  they  were 
such  (faithful)  servants  of  H.  M.,  they  should  be  freed,  together  with  their  pueblos, 
from  all  impositions  and  contributions  forever,  and  to  tiiem  should  be  given  four  tracts 
of  land  ('•  estancias  de  tierras  "),  and  they  should  become  perpetual  governors  of  their 
tribes,  and  none  of  their  inferiors  should  ever  obtain  the  office"  p.  21.  Tlie  King  and 
his  council  of  the  Indies  consequently  ordained  "by  these  presents  we  declare  the 
aforesaid  to  be  free  and  discharged  ("  quitos  "),  not  bound  to  tributes,  tenths,  premices 
and  other  duties  or  contributions  customary  or  yet  to  be  introduced,  and  that  they  and 
their  descendants  shall  perpetually  hold  the  government  of  their  pueblos,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  appurtenances  to  the  four  tracts,  as  Lords  thereof,  and  that  it  is  our  pleas- 
ure and  will.  .  .  ."Lastly,  in  describing  the  lands  surveyed  for  the  said  caciques  it  says  : 
"  and  they  are  rough  timbered  lands,  without  any  water,  of  wliich  the  aforesaid  took 
possession"  p.  24).  This  shows  that  certain  tracts  were  set  oflf  from  the  communal 
soil,  to  become  private  property  of  the  chiefs.  It  is  interesting  to  connect  therewith 
the  following  statement  by  Zurita  (p.  57).  "These  lands  belonging  to  tlie  calpullis,  it 
was  unjust  to  give  them  to  the  Spaniards,  as  it  is  still  done.  The  latter  seeing  unculti- 
vated lands,  demand  them  from  the  persons  who  govern." 

"7  This  grant  has  fortunately  been  published  by  Mr.  Prescott.  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  "History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico"  (Vol.  Ill,  pp.  461-464).  It  bears  the  title: 
"Privilegio  de  Dona  Isabel  Montezuma,  Hija  del  gran  Motezuma  ultimo  Roy  Indio  del 
gran  Reyno  y  Cibd.'id  de  Mexico,  que  bautizada  y  siendo  Christiana  caso  con  Alonso 
Grado,  natural  de  la  villa  de  Alcantara,  Hidalgo,  y  criado  de  su  Magestad,  que  habia 
Servido  y  servia  en  muchos  oficios  de  aquel  Reyno.  Otorgado  por  Don  Hernando 
Cortes,  conquistador  del  dicho  Reyno,  etc.,  etc."  Its  date  is  26  June,  1526.  The  Dona 
Isabel  is  mentioned  as  "  the  principal  and  legitimate  heiress  of  the  said  Lord  Mote^uma," 
and  the  concession  itself  is  worded  as  follows  :  "con  la  qual  dicha  Dona  Isabel  le  pro- 
meto  y  doi  en  dote  y  araas  a  la  dicha  Dona  Isabel  y  sus  descendientos,  en  nombre  de 
S.  M.  y  como  su  governador  y  capitan  general  destas  partes,  y  porqne  de  derecho  le 
perleuece  de  su  patrimonio  y  legitima,  el  Senoria  y  natui-ales  del  Pueblo  de  Tacuba, 
etc.,  etc."  The  following  pueblos  are  added  :  Yeteve,  Yzqui-Luca,  Chimalpan,  Chapul- 
ni.'doyan,  Escapulteango,  Xiloango,  Ocoiacaque,  Castepcque,  Talanco,  Gatscrio,  Duote- 
peque,  Tacala.  Notwithstanding  the  defective  orthography  (Es(;apultango  in  place  of 
Azcaputzalco,  Duotepeque  instead  of  Ometepec,  etc.)  we  easily  discern  the  territory 
of  the  Tecpanecan  tribe ;  a  fact  still  furtlier  proven  by  tlie  owu  words  of  the  grant :  ■'  the 
aforesaid  settlements  and  pueblos  are  subjected  to  the  pueblo  of  Tacuba  and  to  its 
Lord." 
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*•'  Nahuatl "  confederac}''  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  that  the}'  and 
their  soil  were  totally  independent  from  the  Mexicans. '^^  Still, 
Cortes  honestly  assumed  it  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Mexican 
domain,  and  on  this  assumption  based  his  disposition  of  it,  fully 
convinced  that  he  was  performing  an  act  of  honest  restitution.  This 
gives  a  measure  of  the  erroneous  ideas  then  prevailing  among  the 
Spaniards  on  the  mode  of  tenure  and  distribution  of  lands  in 
ancient  Mexico. 

Thus  a  state  of  things  was  inaugurated  which  could  not  fail, 
eventuall}',  to  create  the  most  unfortunate  results.  The  Indians 
among  themselves  were  placed  on  very  unequal  footings.  In  some 
sections  the  calpulli,  even  the  whole  tribe,  were  left  undisturbed, 
in  others  their  lands  were  assigned  to  Spanish  individuals.  Again, 
certain  tracts  were  taken  away  from  the  communal  soil,  and  be- 
came private  property  of  individual  conquerors.  But  the  most 
disastrous  influence  certainly  was  exercised  by  the  assignment  of 
landed  property  to  individual  Indians.  It  created  an  inequality 
of  condition  in  each  and  every  aboi'iginal  communit}'  against  which 
those  least  favored  revolted,  whereas  the  preferred  ones,  now  com- 
bining authority  with  landed  property,  were  tempted  to  abuse 
their   new   position. i^^     Of  this   division   and   strife    among   the 


138  In  addition  to  the  testimony  already  adduced,  we  refer  here  to  the  Letter  of  Fray 
Toribio  (Motolinia)  and  Fray  Diego  d'  Olarte,  dated  Choliila  27  Aug.,  loot.  "All  tlie 
others  obej-ed  to  Montezuma,  to  the  sovereign  of  Tezcnco,  and  to  him  of  Tacuba. 
These  three  princes  were  closely  confederated;  tliey  divided  among  themselves  the 
lands  (countries)  which  tliey  conquered."  ("Recueil  de  pi(5ces,  etc.,"  p.  403.)  In  the 
"Relation  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Marquis  of  the  Valley  (Cortes),"  executed 
between  1.53-2  and  15.35  —  and  presented  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Licentiate  Nunez,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  original  grant  to  Cortes,  of  lands  containing:  "23,000  vassals" 
which  territory  included  the  Tecpanecan  pueblos  of  Cuyuacan  and  Atacubaya.  These 
pueblos  were  claimed  "through  the  intrigues  of  the  president  Xuno  de  Guzman  and  of 
the  auditors  Matienzo  and  Delgadillo"  as  belonging  to  Mexico,  but  the  case  was  tried 
in  New  Spain,  and  Cortes  furnished  ample  proof  "how  the  said  lands  are  distinct,  in 
limits  and  jurisdiction,  from  the  city  of  Blexico,  and  that  the  Lords  of  Cuyuacan  and 
Atacubaya  always  possessed  them  peaceably  and  in  lact"  ("Col.  de  Doc,"  Vol.  II,  p. 
56).  If  now  this  was  the  fact  with  those  two  villages,  how  much  more  so  was  it  with 
Tacuba  and  its  surroundings,  whi('h  were  the  chief  places  of  the  Tecpanecan  tribe;  as 
third  member  of  the  Nahuatl  confederacy  of  the  Mexican  valley. 

is'JTlie  grant  to  Cortes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  is  an  instance  of  the  agglom- 
eration of  several  pueblos  under  a  single  owner.  There  must  have  been  many  more: 
since  he  created  originally  but  200  "Repartimientos  "  over  the  whole  territory.  The 
Licentiate  Ceynos,  in  his  letter  of  22  June,  l.'i32  ("Col.  de  Doc,"  Vol.  11,  ]).  l.oO),  men- 
tions "  until  400  persons  "  of  which  200  had  to  settle  in  the  city  of  INIexico.  The  Bishop 
Fuenleal  in  his  "Opinion  "of  1.532  ("Col.  de  Doc,"  II,  p.  17G),  mentions  (amongothers) 
the  following  Repartimientos;  "  Huexotzinco  to  Diego  de  Ordaz."    The  province  of 
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Aborigines  themselves  the  Spaniards  naturally  profited  for 
further  encroachments.  Many  "  encomenderos  "  used  the  author- 
ity of  the  chiefs  to  turn  their  Indian  serfs  into  actual  slaves, 
others  in  turn  improved  the  new  perspective  opened  to  tlie  natives 
towards  the  acquisition  of  private  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
mining the  influence  and  authority  of  the  chieftains. ^'^'^  Fre- 
quently, also,  the  ignorance  in  which  the  Indians  were,  as  to  the 


Tepeaca  to  Peilro  Armildez  Cliirino, —  Chilcliota  to  Juan  de  Samano,  etc.,  etc.  Each 
of  these,  csiiecially  the  first  one,  comprised  several  villages,  nay  a  whole  tribe. 

Compare  the  letter  of  tlie  Archbishop  MoHtufar,  30  Nov.,  1.554  ("Cruatites  liorribles, 
etc."  Appendix,  2.5.5-2(10).  Zurita  (pp.  63  and  64).  Tlie  complaints  are  principally, 
against  such  as  lield  offices  nnder  the  conquerors,  and  such  to  whom  lands  were  given 
out  of  the  calpulalli.  Tlie  petition  of  Monlufar  is  a  terrible  accusation  against  the  In- 
dian chiefs.  Gomara,  however,  qualifies  it  as  one  of  the  good  efifects  of  tlie  conquest 
that  the  Indians  since  that  time  "hold  lands"  (Vedia  I).  Motolinia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  I,  p. 
17)  is  very  severe  on  the  collectors  of  rent  for  the  wliites.  But  these  collectors  must 
have  been  mostly  Indians, —  c7»"eA%  as  he  himself  acknowledges  in  his  Cliolula-letters. 

"0 Motolinia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  I,  p.  17).  Montufar  (pp.  2.55-200)  Zurita  (pp.  OJ  and  64). 
Ceynos,  Second  Letter,  1  March,  1.565  (Col.  de  Doc.  II.  pp-  240  ami  241).  Zurita  (p.  S3) 
is  of  special  importance,  exposing  the  intrigues  of  tlie  Spanisli  conquerors  among  (he 
Indian  communities,  inciting  the  natives  to  litigations  against  their  chiefs.  Mendieta, 
in  his  remarkable  letter  from  Toluca,  1  Jan'y,  1562,  to  Fray  Francisco  de  Bustamante, 
commissary  general,  at  Mexico,  devotes  his  principal  attention  to  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  the  Spanish  interpreters  and  lawyers,  inciting  the  Indians  to  litigation  before 
the  ''  Audiencia"  and  not  before  the  viceroy.  He  says  for  inst.  (p.  .532),  '•  that  without 
comparison  their  condition  and  behavior  was  better  at  their  time  of  gentility  than  now. 
For  at  the  time  they  were  heathens  they  did  not  know  of  lawyers  C'letrado"  properly 
men  of  letters),  scribes,  norattorneys,  neither  of  litigations,  norto  spend  in  such  (squab- 
bles) their  properties  and  ruin  their  souls.  To-<l:'.y,  since  the  opportunity  is  afforded  to 
them,  and  they  being  naturally  quarrelsome,  disposed  to  tackle  and  injure  each  other, 
they  are  so  fond  of  it  as  to  have  them  continually  on  hand,  without  cause  nor  reason, 
and  (such  are)  always  the  worst  and  most  abject  of  the  tribe.  Therefore  not  a  single 
community  is  found  in  Xew  Spain  which  is  not  disturbed,  and  does  not  spend  nearly  as 
much  in  litigation  as  they  pay  of  tribute  to  II.  M.,  or  to  the  encomendero  every  year. 
And  since  they  are  of  little  understanding,  and  not  versed  in  law,  I  hold  all  what  the 
interpreters  and  attorneys  gain  by  it  as  so  much  of  a  robbery  as  if  they  would  take  it 
from  the  houses  at  night.  Such  do  not  even  deny  their  base  actions,  but  confess  openly 
that  they  do  it,  without  any  other  excuse  than  that  II.  M.  gives  them  permission."  On 
p.  .536,  he  says:  "certain  particular  Indians  in  all  the  settlements  do  great  mischief, 
knowing  that  they  have  recourse  to  the  court,  and  among  the  pretenses  to  cover  their 
malice  they  use  two  most  commonly,  which  are:  demand  account  of  the  communal 
property,  pretending  that  the  jirincipals  spend  it,  and  the  other,  to  have  the  conduct  of 
their  officers  investigated  under  color  that  these  abuse  of  their  position  (power)." 
Zurita  (p.  83),  speaking  of  the  intrigues  against  the  chiefs  says :  "  the  ordinary  tribute 
and  prestations  failing,  they  fall  into  the  most  abject  misery,  become  dejected,  dare 
not  speak,  and  do  not  know  where  to  apply  for  protection.  For  all  this  the  rebels  do 
not  cause  any  loss  to  the  encomendero  as  to  his  tribute  ....  In  this  manner  tliey 
ruin  the  chiefs  in  a  very  short  time,  for  all  their  property  consists  in  the  work  of  their 
vassals,  as  soon  as  that  ceases,  if  it  was  but  for  a  single  day,  they  lack  every  requisite 
for  life."  (This  quotation  is  in  itself,  we  think,  tlie  most  ample  confirmation  of  what 
we  have  advanced  upon  the  subject  of  aboriginal  tenure  of  the  soil,  and  fully  disproves 
what  has  been  assumed  in  regard  to  the  chiefs  holding  and  owning  lands  of  their 
own).    See  also  Memorial  of  Bartolome  de  Las  Casas  '.Col.  de  Doc.  II,  pp.  229  and  230). 
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real  import  and  value  of  landed  concessions,  was  taken  advantage 
of  to  deprive  them  of  such  subsequently,  either  through  litiga- 
tion or  through  barter  for  worthless  trifles. ^"^^  Unacquainted  with 
the  new  order  of  things  suddenly  forced  upon  them,  unable  there- 
fore to  profit  b}'  it  for  subsistence,  the  natives  of  Mexico  could 
not  help  being  degraded  instead  of  elevated  and  bettered  in  con- 
dition by  such  a  transition  which  displaced  them,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  from  a  state  of  tribal  and  communal  society  into  one 
of  civilization. 1^2 

Consequently  a  state  of  disorganization  began  to  prevail,  which 
threatened  to  ruin  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  however,  while 
the  Indians,  forlorn  in  the  maze  of  difficulties  in  which  their 
conquerors  themselves  also  floundered  about,  were  in  a  perfectly 
helpless  condition,  a  sudden  protection  and  relief  arose  to  them. 
On  the  13th  of  May,  1524,  "one  day  previous  to  the  vigils  of 
Pentecost,"  there  landed  at  San  Juan  de  Uliia,  a  cluster  of  twelve 
Franciscan  friars,  sent  to  Mexico  in  response  to  the  original  call  of 
Cortes,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  Indians. ^"^^     These  monks 

"1  Znrita  (pp.  63  and  64).    Mendieta  (Letter,  in  Col.  de  Doc.  II). 

i<-'The  Europeans  opened  a  wide  field  for  activity.  They  were  superior  to  the  Mex- 
ican aborigines,  not  only  in  organization,  but  especially  in  mechanical  arts  and  inven- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  subsistence.  It  was  now  required  of  tlie  Indians  to  suddenly 
take  hold  of  all  these  improvements,  which  it  had  taken  the  Europeans  centuries  upoa 
centuries  to  secure  through  long  experimenting, —  and  to  become  ftimiliar  with  tliem  in  a 
short  time,  as  well  as  to  feel  happy  and  contented  at  once  under  a  state  of  society  which 
toi-e  asimder  all  those  ties  of  kinship  forming,  since  time  immemorial,  the  basis  of  their 
organization.  It  was  asking  too  much  of  them  altogether,  and  if  besides  what  was 
asked  was  even  enforced  violently, —  then  the  degrading  consequences  could  not  be 
avoided.  Therefore,  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  Indian  cause  took  great  care  to 
insist  upon  letting  the  natives  alone  in  their  communities;  even  prohibiting  the  access 
thereto  to  the  Spanish  colonists.  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  in  his  joint  memorial  witli  Fray 
Domingo  de  Santa  Tonias,  in  favor  of  the  Indians  of  Peru,  written  about  l.WO  ("  Col. 
de  Doc."  Bibliographical  notes,  p.  XLII,)  says:  "  Lo  segundo,  que  porque  los  Espan- 
oles  son  siempre  del  bien  de  los  indios  contraries,  y  en  especial  lo  son  y  han  de  ser 
inipcdidores  de  aqueste  negocio  y  concierto,  que  han  de  estorbar  por  cuantas  vias  pudi- 
eren  que  los  indios  no  paguen  a  S.  M.  ni  puedan  pagar  este  servicio ;  por  tanto  es  nec- 
esario  que  se  prohiba  que  niugun  comendero  entre  \>ov  ninguna  causa  m  razon  en  los 
pueblos  de  los  indios  que  tienen  encomendados,  ni  sus  mujeres,  que  son  las  mas  crueles 
y  perniciosas,  ni  negro,  ni  criado,  ni  otra  persona  suya  (p.  233)."  Alonzo  de  Zurita,  in 
his  memorial  written  at  Mexico  between  15.54  and  1564  ("Col.  de  Doc,"  II,  p.  XLVII), 
insists  strongly  upon  keeping  the  Indians  apart  from  the  Wliites  (p.  .335).  In  regard  to 
the  actual  degradation,  see  Mendieta's  letter,  of  1  Jan'y,  1562  ("  Col.  de  Doc,"  II,  p. 
532).    Motolinia  ("  Hist,  de  los  Indios  de  N.  Espaiia,"  Trat.  I,  cap.  I). 

"3 The  Franciscan  friars  obtained  tlieir  first  concession  from  Pope  Leo  X,  by  a  bull 
dated  25  April,  1521  (Mendieta,  lib.  Ill,  cap.  V,  pp.  18(M90).  This  bull  was  executed  in 
favor  of  Fray  Francisco  de  Qniiiones  (de  los  Angeles),  and  Fray  Juan  Clapion.  But 
these  fathers  never  reached  Mexico.  Previous  to  it,  three  Flemish  missionaries,  Fray 
Juan  de  Tecto,  Fray  Juan  de  Aora,  and  Fray  Pedro  of  Ghent  had  gone  to  New  Spain 
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fully  realized  what  was  asked  of  tliem,  but  the}'  went  still  further 
bj'  becoming,  not  only  the  spiritual  advisers,  but  actually  the  mate- 
rial protectors,  of  the  aborigines.  Basing  upon  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  Pontiff  at  Rome,  they  publicly  denounced,  not 
only  the  individual  acts  of  the  Spaniards,  but  even  those  of  the 
royal  officers.'^-*  This  could  not  fail  to  incite  the  Indians  to  resis- 
tance, and  when  the  conquerors  resorted  to  violence,  not  only  did 
the  oppressed  find  refuge  and  protection  in  the  newly  erected  con- 
vents, but  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Franciscans,  Fray  Toribio, 
of  Benavent  (Motolinia),  even  notified  the  agents  of  the  royal 
"audiencia,"  —  who  had  come  to  Huexotzinco  to  seize  the  fugitives 
and  bring  them  to  justice, —  to  leave  the  settlement  forthwith, 
threatening,  in  case  of  non-compliance,  with  excommunication. ^'^^ 
The  protection  thus  afforded  would  have  been  far  more  efficacious, 
had  the  good  Friars  understood  at  that  time  the  true  nature  of 
Indian  land  tenure,  and  their  usages  with  respect  to  the  distribution 
of  the  soil.  They  might  then  have  accompanied  their  violent 
protests  with  a  rational  remed}'.  Restoration  of  the  ancient  cus- 
toms, limiting  the  Indian  clusters  to  their  territories  actually  tilled, 
without  disturbing  their  original  organization,  would  have  been  the 
proper  way.  Alongside  of  such  communities,  ample  room  would 
have  remained  for  the  settlements  of  whites,  and  the  unavoidable 
contact  between  both  races  would  have  changed  slowl}-  and  more 
permanently  the  condition  of  the  natives,  lifting  them  up  gradu- 
ally to  the  practical  appreciation  of  ideas  of  civilization.     But 

of  their  own  accord,  and  without  Papal  sanction.  But,  while  Fray  Pedro  de  Gante,  for 
instance,  rendered  valuable  service  to  science  through  one  of  liis  letters,  it  is  anions^  tlie 
"twelve  apostles  of  Mexico"  that  we  find  those  who  have  equally  combined  heroism  in 
protecting  the  Indians,  with  due  regard  to  the  conservaUon  of  their  memories  and 
historical  traditions.  These  "  twelve  "  were  :  Fray  Martin  de  Valencia,  Fray  Francisco 
de  Soto,  Fray  Martin  de  Coruiia,  Fr.  Juan  Xuares,  Fray  Antonio  de  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
Fr.  Toribio  of  Benavente,  Fr.  Garcia  de  Cisneros.  Fr.  Luis  de  Fuensalida,  Fr.  .Juan  de 
Ribas,  Fr.  Francisco  Ximenez,  Fr.  Andres  de  Cordoba,  Fray  Juan  de  Palos  ( Jleiidieta, 
lib.  Ill,  cap.  X,  also  cap.  XI,  etc.).  We  shall  have  further  occasion  to  use  their  writings, 
therefore  this  humlde  tribute  of  gratitude  to  tlieir  memories. 

i«  Compare  the  beautiful  introduction  to  Motolinia's  ''Historia  de  los  Indies  de 
Nuev.a-Espaiia,"  by  Sr.  Jose  F.  Ramirez,  in  Sr.  Icazbalceta's  "Col.  de  Documentos" 
(Vol.  I,  Introd.  p.  XLVII  to  p.  I),  which  quotes  an  act  of  Gonzalo  de  Salazar,  28  July, 
1525  (contained  in  the  first  "Libro  de  Cabildo"  of  Mexico),  containing  a  complaint, 
against  the  Franciscan  friars  for  "  meddling  with  matters  of  civil  jurisdiction  and  gov- 
ernment." See  also  the  report  of  Herrera  about  the  convention  ("Junta")  at  Barce- 
lona, in  Spain  in  1529  (Dec.  IV.  lib.  VI,  cap.  XI,  p.  118,  etc). 

"5 Introduction  to  Motolinia  ("  Col.  de  Doc,"  Vol.  I,  p.  L).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XV, 
cap.  XXII,  pp.  56,  57-59;. 
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even  in  their  letter  to  the  emperor,  dated  1st  of  September,  1526, i'*^ 
the  "apostles  of  Mexico"  insisted  upon  a  tliorough  establishment 
of  what  Mr.  Prescott  so  justly  calls  the  "vicious"  system  of  Re- 
partimientos,  representing  that  an  immediate  and  thorough  inter- 
mingling of  both  races  alone  could  promote  the  interests  of 
conversion. i'*^ 

Still,  an  improvement  in  the  system  gradually  took  place.  The 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  natives,  which  formerly  had 
been  vested  in  each  landholder,!'*^  ^as  placed  in  the  hands  of 
special  officers  of  the  crown.  It  was  directed  that  the  owner 
should  reside  on  his  propert3%  that  the  Indians  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  soil  and  finally,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1542, 
the  "new  laws  and  ordon nances  for  the  government  of  the  Indies" 
were  promulgated,  which  contained  such  restrictions  upon  the 
"Repartimientos,"  that  their  further  extension  and  increase  was 
rendered  impossible,  and  the  number  of  those  existing,  greatly 
limited.  The  Indians  themselves  were  declared  direct  vassals  to 
the  crown  of  Spain. ^'^^ 

Although  in  many  parts  of  Spanish  America  these  laws  were 
but   "obeyed  though   not    executed," ^^o  ti^^y  still  called  forth  a 

"f  "  Col.  rle  Documentos  "  (Vol.  II,  pp.  155, 156  and  157).  Joint  letter  of  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  monks  (p.  549,  etc.). 

i""Col.  de  Doc,"  II,  pp.  15.5-157,  549,  etc.;  also  letter  of  Fray  Domingo  de  Betanzos 
(pp.  190-197).  Notwithstanding  the  agreement  between  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
monks  on  that  point,  Las  Casas  continued  to  protest  in  the  most  vehement  manner, 
against  tlie  "  Repartiraiento."  See  his  memorial,  jointly  with  Fray  Domingo  de  Santo 
Toniiis  (Col.  II,  pp.  231-236),  and  to  the  council  of  tlie  Indies,  of  1562  or  1563  (Col.  II, 
pp.  595-598),  in  which  he  says:  "Thirdly,  that  the  encomiendas  or  repartimientos  of 
Indians  are  iniquitous,  per  se  wrong,  therefore  tyrannical,  and  such  admuiistration  is 
tyrannical  also.  Fourth,  that  such  as  give  them  commit  a  mortal  sin,  like  those  who 
maintain  them,  and  if  they  do  not  give  them  up,  they  cannot  be  saved." 

"Sit  was  customary  for  each  '•  encomendero  "  to  exercise  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction within  his  "  Repartimiento." 

"'-"'Muevas  Leyes  y  Ordenanzas  para  la  Gobernacion  de  las  Indias  "  (Col.  de  Doc, 
II,  pp.  204-227),  dated  VaJladolid  (Spain),  4  June,  1543.  promulgated  at  Mexico,  24 
March.  1544.  Heirera  (Dec.  VII,  lib.  VI,  cap.  V,  pp.  110-113).  These  new  laws  were 
the  cause  of  bloody  disturbances  in  Spanish  America.  Gomara  (Vedia  I,  pp.  249  and 
250). 

wo ..  Se  obedece,  pero  no  se  cumple."  There  are  many  evidences  of  this  saying  hav- 
ing been  put  in  actual  practice.  Joaquin  Acosta  ("Conipendio  historico  dol  Descu- 
briniiento  y  de  la  Colonizacion  de  Nueva  Granada,"  1848,  cap.  XVII,  p.  316).  At  the 
arrival  of  tlie  Licentiate  Armendariz  in  Cauca,  sent  to  enforce  the  new  laws,  Belalcazar 
at  onee  liad  them  promulgated,  but  took  the  responsibility  of  forthwith  also  suspending 
their  execution.  He  wrote  to  the  King  from  Cali,  in  1544.  in  regard  to  his  action.  Acosta 
says  :  •'  Entonces  comenzo  en  el  nuevo  mundo  Espaiiol  a  campear  la  formula  irrisoria 
de  se  obedece,  pero  no  se  cumple;  con  que  se  eludian  las  ordenes  que  no  les  convenia 
ejecutar  ii  los  funcionarios  de  aquellas  apartados  comarcas."  Herrera  (Dec.  VII,  lib. 
VII,  cap.  XXill,  pp.  157  and  158). 
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marked  improvement,  at  least  in  the  personal  condition  of  the 
Indians.  They  were,  liereafter,  at  least  to  some  extent,  protected 
from  the  bodily  slaver}^  in  which  the  former  acts  liad  plunged  them. 
In  regard  to  the  tenure  of  lands,  however,  the  laws  wrought  no 
change.  Further  direct  spoliations  became  more  difficult,  but  tlie 
new  principle  of  private  ownership  had  been  firmly  implanted,  not 
merel}^  around  but  among  the  natives  themselves,  and  the  oblit- 
eration of  the  ancient  usages,  by  the  extension  of  this  principle, 
could  not  be  sta^-ed. 

Of  the  aboriginal  mode  of  tenure  of  lands  and  of  their  distribu- 
tion, but  one  vestige  remained  —  the  last  monument  so  to  saj^  and 
the  one  which  embodies,  happily,  all  its  principal  features.  These 
are  the  lands  of  kinshijj,  held  in  common  by  tlie  consanguine  group 
or  calpuUi,  and  called  as  we  have  seen,  "calpulalli,"  by  the 
Mexicans. 

Although  their  order  had  been  very  much  disturbed  since  in 
many  cases  the  official  tracts,  "tecpan-tlalli"  and  "tlatoca-  tlalli," 
as  well  as  those  apportioned  to  the  cliiefs  as  members  of  the  kiu, 
"tlalmilli,"  were  appropriated  by  the  conquerors, —  the  bulk  of  tlie 
"calpulalli"  could  not,  for  along  time,  be  disintegrated  for  private 
uses,  notwithstanding  the  still  more  nefarious  influence  exercised 
b}'  the  donation  of  lands  to  individuals,  with  the  faculty  of  barter 
or  sale,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  organization  itself.  Even  up  to 
the  present  time,  these  communal  tracts  are  still  found  in  Mexico, 
occupied  and  tilled  by  the  aborigines  after  their  original  customs. i^^ 

i"Mr.  James  Pascoe,  an  English  gentleman,  resident  of  Toluca,  has  in  a  letter  re- 
ported upon  by  the  French  "Journal  des  Missions  Evangeliqnes"  (1874),  given  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  his  vicinity.  His  statements  about 
their  communal  system  of  tenure,  the  eligibility  of  tlieir  chiefs,  etc.,  etc.  ("gober- 
nadores")  are  very  positive  and  plain. 

Mr.  Stephens,  in  "Travels  in  Yucatan"  (Vol.  II,  cap.  I,  pp.  14  and  15),  described  tlie 
mode  of  life  of  the  settlement  ("rancho")  of  Schawill  near  Nohcacab,  which  settle- 
ment contained  about  "  one  hundred  labradores,  or  working  men,  their  lands  are  held 
and  worked  in  common,  and  the  products  are  shared  by  all.  Their  food  is  prepared 
at  one  hut,  and  every  family  sends  for  its  portion,  etc.,  etc." 

Brantz-Mayer:  ("Mexico  as  it  was  and  as  it  is,"  3d  Edition,  18i7).  While  at  the 
hacienda  of  Temisco  near  Cuernavaca:  "he  pointed  out  to  us  the  site  of  an  Indian 
village,  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  almost  in  their 
native  state.  He  told  us,  that  they  do  not  permit  the  visits  of  white  people;  and  that, 
numbering  more  than  three  thousand,  they  come  out  in  delegations  to  work  at  t:'e 
haciendas,  being  governed  at  home  by  their  own  magistrates,  administering  their  own 
lands,  and  employing  a  Catholic  priest  to  shrive  them  of  their  sins;  once  a  year.  Tlie 
money  they  receive  in  payment  of  wages,  at  the  haciendas,  is  taken  home  and  buried; 
and  as  they  produce  the  cotton  and  skin  for  their  dresses,  and  the  corn  and  beans  for 
their  food,  they  purchase  nothing  at  the  stores  "  (p.  175).    Hon.  E.  G.  Squier,  in  his  ex- 
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At  a  late  liour,  comparatively,  the  government  of  Spain  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  maintaining  this  last  vestige  of  Indian 
land  tenure.  It  was  brought  to  it,  not  only  by  the  incessant 
clamor  of  ecclesiastics  of  various  orders, ^^^  by  the  necessity''  of 
restraining  the  power  of  the  new  settlers  over  the  aborigines, 
which  power  threatened  (as  in  Peru)  to  endanger  Spanish  domina- 
tion itself,^^^  —  but  especially  from  the  conviction,  that  it  was  best 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Mexican  natives,  being  the  mode  of 


celleiit  work  on  Nicaragua,  makes  the  following  very  important  observations  on  the 
tenure  of  lands  tliere :  (Vol.  I,  cap.  i90  and  291).  ''Tlie  municipality  of  Subtiaba,  in 
common  with  the  barrios  of  some  of  the  towns,  holds  lauds,  as  1  have  said,  in  virtue 
of  royal  grants,  in  its  corporate  capacity.  These  lands  are  inalienable,  and  are  leased 
to  tlie  inhabitants  at  low  and  almost  nominal  rates.  Every  citizen  is  entitled  to  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  enable  him  to  support  himself  and  his  fjtmily ;  for  which  he  pays  from 
four  rials  (half  a  dollar),  to  two  dollars  a  year.  This  practice  seems  to  have  been  of 
aboriginal  institution;  for  under  the  ancient  Indian  organization,  the  right  to  live  was 
recognized  as  a  fundamental  piinciple  in  the  civil  and  social  system.  No  man  was 
supposed  to  be  entitled  to  more  land  than  was  necessary  to  his  support;  nor  was  he 
permitted  to  hokl  more  than  that,  to  the  exclusion  or  injury  of  others.  In  fact,  many 
of  the  institutions  of  the  Indians  in  this  country  were  recognized,  and  have  been  per- 
petuated bj'  the  Spaniards.''  The  bearings  of  tliese  remarks,  upon  our  subject,  are 
easily  noticed,  anil  need  no  further  comments.  That  part  of  the  indigenous  popula- 
tion of  which  the  learned  traveller  treats,  are  from  the  same  stock  as  the  Mexicans. 

The  document  which  has  already  occupied  our  attention,  namely  :  the  grant  of  Cortes 
to  the  chiefs  of  Axapusco  and  Tepeyahualco  (.See  note  136)  also  furnishes  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  these  communal  tracts  in  Mexico,  and  their  recoguizauce  by  the 
Spanish  government.  This  gi'ant  was  tlie  oljject  or  cause  of  a  long  suit,  which  we 
shall  refer  to  hereafter, —  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  pueblos  suing  tlieir  cliiefs  for  I'es- 
titution  of  the  communal  property.  This  sliows  that  the  "calpuUi"  in  fact,  if  not  in 
name  perhaps,  still  existed  at  least  in  the  past  century.  The  litigation  alluded  to 
occurred  between  the  years  1755  and  17()4. 

i-'2  These  protestations  were  mainly  issued  at  the  example  of  the  indefatigable  Las 
Casas.  It  woulti  be  superfluous  to  refer  to  them  in  detail.  But  it  is  remarkable  with 
what  freedom  of  language  this  violent  though  noble  character  was  iiermitted  to  speak. 
We  have  already  quoted  (note  117),  his  memorial  to  the  council  of  the  Indies  (written 
in  15fi-2  or  1553).  In  that  document  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say:  "  Fir*t,  that  all  tlie  wars 
called  conquests  ('•  conquistas  "  api)lyiug  it  to  the  New  World  exclusively),  were  and  are 
unjust  and  the  very  acts  of  tyrants.  Second,  that  all  the  Kingdoms  and  Lordships  of 
the  Indies  are  held  by  us  through  usurpation  only  ....  Fifth  :  that  the  King  our  Lord, 
whom  God  may  keep  sale  and  prosperous,  cannot,  with  all  the  power  God  has  given 
him,  justify  the  wars  and  robberies  made  to  these  people,  nor  the  Repartimientos  and 
encomiendas, —  more  than  he  could  justify  the  wars  and  robberies  committed  against 

the  Christian  by  the  Turks Eighth:  that  the  natives  of  all  the-e  parts  and 

wherever  we  may  have  entered  the  Indies  have  a  perfect  right  to  make  war  upon  us  or 
to  expel  us  and  wipe  us  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  which  right  they  will  preserve  until 
the  (lay  of  judgment"  (Col.  de  Doc.  II,  p.  598).  This  is  strong  talk  from  the  Bishop  of 
Chiapas,  not  only  against  the  Emperor,  but  against  the  Holy  See,  which  had  donated 
the  Indies  to  Spain. 

153  It  is  well  known  that  the  liberation  of  the  Indians  from  personal  servitude  was  a 
measure,  not  only  of  humanity  and  justice,  but  also  of  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  Span- 
ish government,  to  weaken  the  growing  power  of  the  conquerors  and  early  colonists. 
The  troubles  in  Peru  give  a  good  examjile  of  the  state  of  affairs. 
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tenure  of  lands  coiTesponding  to  undisturbed  aboriginal  society. 
Thus  the  calpuUi  were,  to  a  limited  extent,  protected,  nay  fos- 
tei'ed,  and  recognized  in  law,  even  as  late  as  the  past  eentur3\i^4 
Like  all  remains  of  "ancient  society,"  tliey  also  are  bound  to  dis- 
appear, or  be  transformed  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  exigencies 
of  a  higher  culture.  Bat  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote,  at  the 
close  of  this  investigation,  a  tribute  paid  to  their  value  for  the 
wants  of  Indian  society  by  Alonzo  de  Zurita,  a  Spanish  official  of 
perspicacity,  deep  knowledge,  and  honest  judgment,  in  his  memo- 
rial to  the  King  of  Spain,  written  about  the  3'ear  1560. ^^^ 

i^'^The  litigation  over  the  grant  to  the  caciques  of  Axapusco  and  Tepeyahualco,  to 
which  we  referred  in  note  151, —  is  commented  upon  as  follows  b)'  SeiioreJ.  F.  Kaniirez 
in  his  letter  proving  tlie  authenticity  of  Uie  document,  dated  30  Sept.,  180.3,  and  printed 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  "  HealEjeeutoria,  etc.,  etc."  "  D.  Juan  de  los  Santo.r,  D. 
Antonio  E;^teban,  D.  Juan  and  D.  Lorenzo  Morales,  with  the  title  of  caciques  and  prin- 
cipals of  Tepeyahualco.  anil  witli  the  right  of  successors  an<I  lawful  descendants  of  D. 
Juan  and  U.  Fernando  Morales  "companions  (they  saiil),  of  the  illustrious  Hernan 
Cortes  in  the  conquest  and  pacification  of  these  kingdoms"  had  been  in  possession  of 
the  municipal  government  of  that  pueblo  and  of  Axapusco,  and  consequently  of  the 
administration  of  tlieir  communal  property.  The  dexterous  policy  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment soon  conceived  the  danger  of  tliat  system,  xohich  was  very  general  in  its  origin, 
and  therefore  souglit  to  undermine  it  in  its  own  particul.ir  way.  It  sought,  therefore, 
to  develop  tlie  municipal  (communal)  principle  of  institutions,  and  setting  the  demo- 
cratic element  to  action,  thus  placed  the  caci(jues  in  opposition  with  tlieir  former  sub- 
ordinates, destroying  their  influence  and  power.  In  tlie  present  case,  the  viceroy 
authorized  the  pueblos  mentioned  to  elect  their  municipal  autliorities.  and  thereby 
Santos  and  tlie  Morales  were  removed  from  the  adnlini^^tration  of  the  properties." 
These  remarks  are  very  important.  But  the  jiarties  appealed  from  this  division  and 
a  long  suit  ensued.  The  chiefs  based  their  claims  upon  the  grant  of  Cortes  exclu- 
sively (pp.  XIII  and  XIV),  and  the  pueblos  attacked  the  authenticity  of  that  document; 
at  the  same  time  invoking  the  rigl.ts  of  possession  ("plenario  de  posesion.")  The  re- 
sult of  the  litigation  is  described  as  follows:  •'  declaring  the  possession  in  lavor  of  the 
pueblos,  condemning  Santos  to  restitution  of  the  fruits  (proceeds),  but  leaving  ai^ide 
the  rights  of  the  parties  upon  the  point  of  ownership"  (juicio  ile  propiedad).  The 
whole  case  shows  that  the  Spanii^h  government  recognized  : 

First:  The  comiiiunal  organization  of  the  tribes,  and  the  elective  constituency  of  its 
chieftains. 

Second :  That  the  hereditary  office  of  chiefs,  and  the  hereditary  ownership  of  lands, 
were  Spanish  innovations  ("que  ii  su  priiicijiio  fue  inny  ordinal  io  ").  N'ow  this  origin 
("  principio")  is  certainly  not  intended  to  go  farther  back  than  the  conquest. 

Third  ;  That  the  only  right  and  title,  as  claimed  'by  the  chiefs,  was  derived  from  the 
grant  of  Cortes,  and  that  they  did  not  claim  any  prior  riglit,  connected  with  descen- 
dancy  or  with  privilege  of  caste. 

Fourth:  Consequently,  that  the  Spanish  government  itself  recognized  the  anterior 
democratic  constituency  of  the  Indian  community,  and  its  customs,  regarding  them  as 
prevailing  even  over  the  acts  and  disposition  of  Cortes, —  although  to  him  the  Spaniards 
owed  the  conquest  of  the  country. 

'"^  Rapport  sur  les  diflerentes  classes  de  chefs  de  la  Nouvelle  Espagne,"  pp.  6:5  and 
64.  The  original  of  this  highly  important  report  to  the  King  of  Spain,  has  been  printed 
once,  but  verj-  defectively,  in  the  ■'  Collecion  de  Documentos  Ineditos  relativos  al  Des- 
cubrimiento,  etc.,  etc."  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  my  learned  friend,  Sr.  Icazbal- 
ceta,  has  not  incorporated  that  copy  of  it  pertaining  to  Sr.  Ramirez,  in  his  valuable 
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"The  good  order  reigning  in  the  calpullis  is  a  strong  reason  to 
protect  them  in  law,  and  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  inter- 
mingled, as  they  are  already  nearly  everywhere  ;  for  once  broken 
up,  the  harmony  which  they  originally  exhibited  can  never  be 
reestablished  again.  The  ignorance  about  these  institutions,  and 
the  little  regard  paid  to  them,  are  the  cause  that  many  Indians 
were  given  lands  out  of  their  calpullis,  which  they  (originally) 
had  received  only  to  cultivate,  and  (this)  on  their  simple  assertion 
that  they  and  their  ancestors  had  held  and  tilled  them.  In  doing 
this,  tliey  but  follow  the  advice  of  the  Spaniards  (mestizoes)  and 
niulattoes,  who  involve  them   in   litigations,  and  who  live  from 

these  squabbles In  vain  the  chiefs  deny  such  assertions, 

claiming  that  the  lands  belong  to  the  calpuUi ;  they  are  not  heeded, 
the  rightful  owners  are  despoiled,  and  those  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
judged do  not  profit  by  it,  since  they  sell  them,  or  alienate  them 
(otherwise)  to  the  detriment  of  the  calpuUi." 


Out  of  the  scanty  remains  thus  left  of  certain  features  of  abo- 
riginal life  in  ancient  Mexico,  as  well  as  out  of  the  conflicting 
statements  about  that  country's  early  history,  we  have  now  at- 
tempted to  reconstruct  the  conceptions  of  the  Mexican  aborigines 
about  tenure  of  lands,  as  well  as  their  manner  of  distribution 
thereof.     Our  inquiries  seem  to  justify  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  The  notion  of  abstract  ownership  of  the  soil,  either  by  a 
nation  or  state,  or  by  the  head  of  its  government,  or  by  individ- 
uals, was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Mexicans. 

2.  Definite  possessory  right  was  vested  in  the  kinships  com- 

"Coleccion  de  Documentos  para  la  Histovia  de  Mexico."— Alonso  de  Zurita  lived  ia 
America  from  1540  till  1550;  or  about  nineteen  years.  Of  tliese  lie  spent  two  at  St. 
Domingo,  three  years  in  N.  Granada,  Sa.  Marta,  Cartagena,  and  the  Cabo  de  la  Vela, 
three  years  in  Guatemala,  and  about  eleven  in  Mexico.  His  "  Report "  consists  of  a 
series  of  answers  to  queries  put  by  the  King,  and  sent  from  Valladolid,  Dec,  1553.  If 
we  could  obtain  all  the  answers  given  to  these  questions  from  all  parts  of  Spanish 
Ameiica,  and  all  as  elaborate  and  truthful  as  tliose  of  Zurita,  Palacio  and  Ondogardo, 
our  knowledge  of  aboriginal  history  and  ethnology  of  Spanish  America  would  be 
much  advanced. 
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posing  the  tribe  ;  but  the  idea  of  sale,  barter,  or  conve3'ance  or 
alienation  of  such  by  the  kin  had  not  been  conceived. 

3.  Individuals,  whatever  might  be  their  position  or  office,  with- 
out any  exception,  held  but  the  right  to  use  certain  defined  lots 
for  their  sustenance,  which  right,  although  hereditary  in  the  male 
line,  was  nevertheless  limited  to  the  conditions  of  residence  within 
the  area  held  by  the  kin,  and  of  cultivation  either  by  or  in  the 
name  of  him  to  whom  the  said  lots  were  assigned. 

4.  No  possessory  rights  to  land  were  attached  to  any  office  or 
chieftaincy.  As  members  of  a  kin,  each  chief  had  the  use  of  a 
certain  lot,  which  he  could  rent  or  farm  to  others,  for  his  benefit. 

5.  For  the  requirements  of  tribal  business,  and  of  the  govern- 
mental features  of  the  kinships  (public  hospitality  included),  cer- 
tain tracts  were  set  apart  as  official  lands,  out  of  which  the  official 
households  were  supplied  and  sustained  ;  but  these  lands  and  their 
products  were  totally  independent  from  the  persons  or  families  of 
the  chiefs  themselves. 

6.  Conquest  of  any  tribe  by  the  Mexicans  was  not  followed  by 
an  annexation  of  that  tribe's  territory,  nor  by  an  apportionment 
of  its  soil  among  the  conquerors.  Tribute  was  exacted,  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  that  tribute  (in  part),  special  tracts  were 
set  off;  the  crops  of  which  were  gathered  for  the  storehouses  of 
Mexico. 

7.  Consequentl}',  as  our  previous  investigation  (of  the  warlike 
institutions  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Mexicans)  have  disproved 
the  generally  received  notion  of  a  militar}'  despotism  prevailing 
among  them, —  so  the  results  of  this  review  of  Tenure  and  distribu- 
tion of  lands  tend  to  establish  :  "  that  the  principle  and  institution 
of  feudality  did  not  exist  in  aboriginal  Mexico." 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


To   the    Trustees   of  the   Peabody  Museum  of   American   Archceology  and 
Ethnology  in  connection  ivith  Harvard   University: 

The  Treasurer  respectfully  presents  bis  Eleventh  Annual  Report  in  the  following 
abstract  of  accounts,  and  the  cash  account  hereto  annexed :  — 

The  Collection  Fund  is  charged  with 

9  Massachusetts  5  per  cent.  Coast  Defence  Specie  Notes,  due 

Julyl,  1883,  each  for  $5,0U0.  numbered  40  to  54,  registeied, 

the  gift  of  George  Peabody,  Esq $45,000  00 

Balance  of  Worcester  &  Nashua  li.  R.  Co.  Note  of  July  5,  1875, 

at  6  per  cent $7,0G5  28 

Note  of  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.  of  July  5,  187(i,  at  5  per  ct.  1,B91  8!) 
Note  of  Worce.'-ter  Gas  Light  Co..  Note,  Jan.  4,  1S7<1,  at  f)  per  ct.  1,300  00 
Note  of  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co.,  Note,  Jan.  15,  1870,  at  0  per  ct.         600  00 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 1.789  38 

1S,34G  55 

Income  from  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes  in  currency  .  .  .  2,337  89 
Income  from  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes  of  Professor  Fund 

in  currency 2,337  88 

4,675  77 

Sale  of  Reports s  12 

Income  from  Treasurei's  Investments 631  90 


$63,662  34 


And  Collection  Fund  is  credited  with 

9  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as  above,  each  for  $5,000       .     .  $45,000  00 

Balance  of  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.  Note,  July  5,  1875,  at 

6  per  cent •     .     . $7.465  28 

Note  of  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co..  Jan.  4,  1876,  at  5  per  cent.    .     .       1,300  00 
Note  of  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co.,  Jan.  15,  1876,  at  5  per  cent.      .  COO  00 

Cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 1,666  14 


Payment  for  Explorations  and  Collections 2,061  70 

Payment  to  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  on  account  of  aiipropriation 

for  Exploi-ations  in  Mexico 500  00 

Payment  to  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  on  account  of  Explorations 

in  Tennessee 200  00 

Payment  to  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  on  account  of  Plates  for 

Report 200  00 

Payment  to  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  one  year's  salary   ....  1,80000 

Payment  to  Harvard  College,  (or  Rent  of  Rooms 750  00 

Payment  for  Rent  of  Deposit  Safe 30  00 

Payment  lor  Books ' .52  50 

I'aVment  for  printing  Report  and  other  printing 854  90 

Payment  for  Incidental  Expenses l.isil  b2 


(450) 


11,031  42 


2,901  70 


4,069  22 
$G3.(i62  34 
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The  Professor  Fund  consists  of 

9  Massachusetts  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as  ahove,  each  for 
$."),()0(t.  numberefi  55  to  63,  registeied,  the  gift  of  Georjre 
i'eMl)orly.  Esq.  ;'the  income  appropriated  to  Collection  Fund, 
until  Professorship  is  tilled $45.000  00 


The  Building  Fund  is  charged  ivith 

12  Massachusetts  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as  above,  each  for 

S5.000,  numbered  64  to  75,  registered,  the  gift  of  George 

Peabody.  Esq $60,000  00 

7  Bonds  of  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.,  at  7  per  cent.,  due 

Aprd  1,  189.3 $11,000  00 

42  Shares  of  State  N.  Bank,  Boston,  cost 5,040  00 

5  Bonds  of  Boston,  Barre  &  Gardner  R.  R.  Corporation,  each 

$5,000.  7  per  cent.,  cost 4,675  00 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 322  60 


Income  from  IMass.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  in  currency    .     .     .       3,117  19 
Income  from  Investments  by  the  Treasurer 1,594  29 


21,037  60 

4,711  48 

$85,749  08 


And  Building  Fund  is  credited  with 

12  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as  above,  each  for  $5,000     .     .  $60,000  00 

Cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Tre:isurer 1,054  48 

Payments  for  the  erection  of  the  Building 23,886  92 

Payment  for  Incidentals 207  68 

— ■ 24,004  60 


$85,749  08 


Mr.  Peabody's  Gift  of  $150,000  in  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes  remains  unchanged, 
except  in  the  Registration  of  the  Notes.  The  use  of  this  Fund  appears  in  the  Eleven 
Annual  Reports,  as  follows  :  — 

The  Expenditures  are 

For  Explorations  and  Collections $.30,527  35 

For  Salary  and  Incidentals 20,469  79 

For  Erection  of  the  Budding        52,786  92 

For  Incidentals  of  the  Building 207  68 

And  there  is  now  Invested. 

For  Collection  Fnnd,  at  par 56,031  42 

For  Prolessor's  Fund,  at  par       45,000  00 

For  Building  Fund,  at  par 61,054  48 

162,685  90 

$266,677  64 

$150,000,  and  an  annual  income  of  7  per  cent.,  in  11  years  will 

amount  to $265,500  00 


STEPHEN   SALISBURY,   Treasurer. 
Cambridge,  February  18, 1878. 
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July 

6. 

July 

6. 

July 

7. 

July 

7. 

Dr. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  Treasurer  of  the  Peahody  Museum  of  American  ArcTiceology  and 

1877.  For  Collection  Fund. 

Jan.     17.    To  Balance  of  Acoount 

July       3.    To  rec'il  oi'  F.  W.  Putnam,  credit  for  payment.  May  10 
July      5.    To  i-ecM  0  months'  Interest  on  Balance  of  Woiccster 

&  Nashua  H.  R.  Note  of  July  5,  1875,  a  per  cent.   . 
July      5.    To  rec'd  6  months'  Inteie.st  on  Worcester  &  Nasluia 

R.  R.  Co.  Note  of  July  5,  187G,  5  per  cent.     .     .     . 

To  rec'fl  6  months'  Interest  on  Worcester  Gas  Light 

Co.  Note,  to  1st,  (i  per  cent.  (J>  per  cent,  after)  .     . 
To  rei'(l  G  months'  Interest  on  Worcester  Gas  Light 

Co.  Note,  to  1st,  ti  per  cent.  (5  per  cent,  after) 

To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Mass.  Si)ecie  5  per 

cent.  Notes  to  1st,  $i,l-2."i.  Gold,  at  b\  per  cent. 
To  rec'd  six  month--' Interest  on  Mass.  Specie  f>  per 

cent.  Prof.  Fund  Notes,  to  1st,  $1,12.5,  Gold,  at  5^ 

per  cent 

Aug.    18.    To  rec'd  for  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.  Note,  .July 

3,  187(;,  $1,()91  89,  Interest  5  per  cent..  $10  3.5     .     . 

Oct.       5.    To  rec'd  of  F.  VV.  Putnam,  or  (lit  for  payment,  July  31 

Oct.       5.    To  rec'd  of  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  lor  Reports  sold 

Nov.     26.    To  rec'd  of  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  credit  for  payment, 

August  24 

Nov.     28.    To  reii'd  on  i)art  of  Worcester  &  Nashua  R.  R.  Co. 

Note  of  July  5, 1875 

.    1878. 
Jan.       3.    To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Notes 

to  l.st  inst.,  $1,125,  Gold,  at  2  yili  per  cent.  .     .     . 
Jan.       3.    To  rec'd  6  nionth>'  Interest  on  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Notes 

of  Professor  Fund,  to  1st,  $1,125,  Gold,  at  2  9-10 

per  cent 

Jan.       7.    To  rec'd  0  months'  Interest  on  Worcester  Gas  Light 

Co.  Note,  to  1st.  at  5  per  cent 

Jan.       7.    To  received  6  months'  Interest  on   Worcester   Gas 

Light  Co.  Note,  to  1st,  at  5  per  cent 

Jan.     17.    To  rec'd  Interest  to  oth  inst.,  on  Balance  Worcester 
&  Nashua  R.  R.  Co.  Note  of  July  5,  1873       .     .     . 


$1,789  38 
100  00 

238  96 

42  29 

281  23 

39  00 

18  00 

57  00 

1,184  OG 

1,184  06 

2,.36S  12 

400  00 
8  12 

1,702  24 
408  12 

300  00 

500  00 

1,153  83 

1.153  82 

2,307  C5 

32  50 

1.0  00 

47  50 

235  SO 

Carried  forward 


$10,097  OG 


i 
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Cr. 

Ethnology  in  connection  loith  Harvard  University,  in  Annual  Cash  Ac^unt.  Jan.  22, 1878. 

1877. 

Jau.     19.    By  paid  Dr.  Eclwavd  Palmer,  on  account  of  Explora- 
tions in  Utah,  $UI0;  Post  Orders,  50  cents   .     .     .  $100  50 

Jan.     30.    By  paid  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  on  account  of  Explora- 
tions m  Utah,  $100;  Post  Orders,  50  cents   .     .     .  100  50 

Feb.       3.    By  paid  Kent  of  Safe  Deposit 30  00 

Feb.       5.    By  paid  Harvard  College,  Rent  of  Rooms,  to  1st  inst.  750  00 

Feb.     26.    By  paid  W.  J.  MeIntire,for  Antique  Specimens,  from 

Prebvoloff  Islands,  A.  T 75  00 

Apr.       3.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  3  months  Salary       .       $450  00 

Apr.       3.    By  paiil  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Engravings,  Report         100  00 

Apr.       3.    By  pai<l  Augustus  Story,  balance  for  Photographs    .  23  50 

Apr.       3.    By  paiil  Hastings  &  Co.,  for  Photographs  of  Gas 

Tablets 4  00 

Apr.      3.    By  paid  George  .7.  Engelman,  for  Missouri  Pottery   .  200  00 

Apr.      3.    By  pafd  A.  J.  Colburn,  for  Indian  Skeleton  and  Stone 

Implements 20  00 

Apr.       3.    By  paid  Sawin's  Cambri<lge  Elxpress 1!)  10 

Apr.       3.     By  paiil  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Books        .     .     .  10  75 

Apr.      3.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Incidentals   .     .  1133 

838  68 

Apr.     27.    By  paid  Salem  Press,  for  Binding  Reports    ....  3(5  25 

May       8.    By  paid  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  on  account  of  Explora- 
tions in  Utah,  $100;  Post  Orders,  .50  cts.       .     .     .  100  50 

May     10.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  on  account  of  Ex- 

jiense  of  ftloving 100  00 

June    11.    By  paid  S.  F.  Baird,  for  Casts  of  Faces  of  Indians     .  150  00 

June    21.    By  ])aid  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  on  account  of  Explora- 
tions in  Utah,  $100;  Post  Orders,  50  cents   .     .     .  100  50 

July       3.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  one  quarter's  Salary         4.50  00 

July       3.    By  paid  K.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Expenses  of  Moving         135  (>2 

July       3.    Bv  paid  V\  \V.  I'ntnam,  Curator,  Incidentals    ...  85  10 

July       3.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Books 15  00 

July       3.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  sundry  expenses 

of  Moving        200  00 

885  72 

July     24.    By  paid  Salem  Press,  for  Printing  Report    ....  695  15 

July     31.    By  paid  F.  VV.  Putnam,  Curator,  Appropriation  for 

purchase  of  Collections .         200  00 

July     31.    By  paid  F.  W    Putnam,  Curator,  Appropriation  for 

Explorations  in  the  South 200  00 

Julv     31.    By  paid  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  for  Explorations  in  New 

Jersey .50  00 

Aug.    10.    By  yjaid  P.  Schumacher,  on  account  of  Explorations 

in  California,  $250  Gold;   premium  5^  per  cent., 

$13  12;  Telegraph  Transfer,  $5.33 

11.    By  paid  J.  N.  Curtis,  Janitor,  for  July 50  00 

11.    By  paid  Henry  Gillman,  on  account  of  Explorations 

in  Florida 100  00 

By  paid  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  on  account  of  Explora- 
tions in  New  Jersey      

By  paid  Dr.  E<lward  Palmer,  on  accoont  of  Explora- 
tions in  Utah 

By  ijaid  P.  Si'humacher,  on  account  of  Explorations 
in  California.  $150  Gold,  at  3|  per  cent 

By  paitl  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  one  quarter's  Salary         4.50  00 

By  paid  J.  N'.  Curti.s,  pay  as  Janitor  for  August  and 

September 100  00 

By  i)aid  F.  \V.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Explorations  in 

Tennessee  ( Appropriated  .July  31)       .     .     ;     .     .  30155 

By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Collections  pur- 
chased (Appropriated  Jnly  31)       61  70 

By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Incidentals    .     .  77  22 

990  47 

By  paid  P.  Schumacher,  on  account  of  Explorations 

in  California,  $100,  Gold,  at  3J  per  cent.       .     .     .  103  25 

Bv  paid  Walworth  Man'f 'g  Co.,  for  Fire  Irons,  etc.    .  20  19 


Aug. 

Aug. 

11. 
11. 

Aug. 

17. 

Aug. 

24. 

Sept. 

8. 

Oct. 
Oct. 

8. 
8. 

Oct. 

8. 

Oct. 

8. 

Oct. 

8. 

Oct. 

15. 

Nov. 

£0. 

450  00 

208  45 

150  00 

50  00 

300  00 

155  25 

Carried  for  wurd  $6,150  41 
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Brought  forioard  $10,097  06 


$10,097  06 
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Nov. 

2G. 

Nov. 

26. 

Nov. 

26. 

Nov. 

26. 

Nov. 

26. 

Nov. 

26. 

Dec. 

28. 

1878. 


Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 

8. 

8. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

8. 
8. 

8. 

Jan. 

22. 

Brought  forward 

By  paid  Dr.  Kdward  Palmer,  on  account  of  Explora- 
tions in  Ufiih        

By  paid  Dr.  Edward  Palmer,  one-half  of  appropria- 
tion for  Exploration  in  Mexico       

By  jiaid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Explorations  in 
Tennessee        

By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  paid  for  Mis- 

"      souri  Pottery 

By  paid  Paul  Schumacher,  for  balance  for  Collec- 
tions in  California 

By  paid  F.  VV.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  Incidentals   .     . 

By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Appropriation  for 
Plates  iu  Report 

By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Cui'ator,  Salary  one  quarter, 

to  1st      

By  paid  P.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  paid  for  Books 
By  paid  F.  \V.  Putnam,  Curator,  for  paid  for  Inci- 
dentals   

By  paid  J.  N.  Curtis,  .Janitor,  3  montlis  pay  to  1st 

By  paid  Sawin's  Express 

By  paid  E.  T.  Jenks,  for  Tin  Cases 

By  Cash  in  hands  of  the  Treasurer 


Cr. 

.l.'JO  41 


30  50 
500  00 
200  00 

45  GO 

45  00 
118  41 


450  00 
26  75 

41  1" 
150  00 
163  67 

10  00 


938  91 
200  00 


841  60 
1,666  14 


$10,097  06 
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Dr. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

17. 
5. 

Apr. 

4. 

Apr. 

4. 

Apr. 

4. 

May 

8. 

July- 

7. 

July 

7. 

Oct. 

2. 

Oct. 
Oct. 

6. 

8. 

Oct.      17. 


1878. 
Jan.       3. 


Jan. 


For  Building  Fund. 

To  Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer 

To  recM  on  sale  of  $>,()00  Woi-cester  &  Nashua  R.  R. 

Konds,  at  3  per  cent,  advance,  and  Intere-t     .     . 
To  rec'd  (!  months'  Interest  on  Worcester  &  Nashua 

R.  R.  7  per  cent.  Bonds  to  1st     .......  31500 

To  rec'd  <)  months'  Interest  on  Boston,  B.  &  Gardner 

R.  R.  7  per  cent.  Bonds  to  1st 17.5  00 

To  rec'd  Dividend  on  State  Bank  Stock,  2^  per  cent.         105  00 

To  rec'd  on  sale  of  Boston,  B.  &  Gardner  R.  R.  Bonds, 
$5,000,  at  1  per  cent,  advance  and  Interest       .     . 

To  rec'd  (5  months'  Interest  on  Mass.  5  per  cent. 

Notes,  to  1st,  Gold 1,500  00 

To  rec'd  on  sale  of  above,  $1,500  Gold,  at  5J  per  cent.  78  75 

To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Worcester  &  Nashua 
R.  R.  Co.  Bonds        

To  rec'cl  Diviilend  on  State  Bank  Stock,  2J  per  cent. 

To  rec'd  on  sale  of  $0,000  VVorcester  &  Nashua  R.  R. 
Co.  7  per  cent.  Bonds  at  6  per  cent,  and  Interest, 
$12.25 

To  rec'd  on  sale  of  42  shares  of  State  N.  Bank  at  8^ 
per  cent 

To  rec'd  6  months'  Interest  on  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Spe- 
cie Notes,  to  1st  inst..  Gold 1,500  00 

To  rec'd  on  sale  of  above,  $1,500,  Gold,  at  2  9-10  per 

cent 38  44 


322  60 

■2,108  60 


595  00 
5,086  94 

1,578  75 

315  00 
105  00 

9,552  25 
4,516  50 


1,538  44 


$25,749  08 
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Cr. 


1877. 

Feb. 

.">. 

Feb. 

27. 

Mav 

7. 

May 

1. 

May 

U. 

June 

4. 

July 

0. 

July 

5 

July 

5 

July 

5 

July 

13 

Auk- 

1 

Aug. 

a. 

Aug. 

1.5. 

Aug. 

15. 

Oct. 

11 

Or.t. 

11 

Oct. 

11 

Oct. 

11 

Oct. 

11 

Oct. 

11 

Fo7-  Building  Ftind. 

By  paiil  John  Fnrquliar  &  Sons,  for  Roof  of  Building 
By  paid  Robert  H.  Slack,  Architect,  on  account  .  . 
By  jiaid  G.  W.  &  F.  Smith,  on  account  of  Iron  Work 
By  paid  Robert  H.  Slack,  Architect,  on  account    .     . 

By  paid  John  Mack,  on  account  of  Plastering  .  . 
By  paid  Jolin  Mack,  on  account  of  Plastering  .  . 
By  paid  John  ]Mack,  Balance  on  Contract,  Plastering 

By  paid  Waldo  Bros,  for  Tiles        

By  paid  Joseph  W.  Greggs,  for  Tiles 

By  paid  Edward  F.  Meary,  for  Tiles 


.  By  paid  Hancock  &  Greeley,  on  account  of  Carpentry 
B.y  paid  Robert  II.  Slack,  Architect,  on  account  .  . 
By  paid  Robert  H.  Slack,  Architect,  on  account  his 

ordei' to  Th.  Lyman 

By  paid  William  Luiub,  bill  of  Plumbing  .... 
By  paid  F.  P.  Caulield,  bill  of  Elevator 

By  paid  Hancock  &  Greely,  balance  of  Carpentry,    . 
By  paid  G.  W.  &  F.  Smith,  balance  of  Iron  Work 
Jiy  paid  Walworth  Man'f 'g  Co  ,  for  Steam  Apparatus 
By  paid  Wm.  C.  Poland  &  Sons,  balance  of  Masonry 

Bv  jiaid  Joseph  W.  Greggs,  for  Slate 

By  paid   Robert  H.  Slack,  for  balance  of  $-2,500,  as 
Architect 


Nov.  20.  Bv  paid  Bliss  &  Perkins,  for  Gas  fittings  .  . 
Nov.  20.  By  paid  W.  H.  Wentworth  &  Co.,  for  Soapstone 
Nov.     20.    By  paid  American  Rubber  Co.,  for  Stoppings   . 


I87g. 


Jan. 

S. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 

8. 

Jan. 

8. 

.Tan. 

17. 

Jan. 

17. 

By  paid  Sawin's  Express 

By  |iai(l  Woi'cester,  Bros.,  for  Furniture 
By  paid  W.  P.  Richardson,  for  Coal     .     .     • 
liy  paid  T.  E.  Saunders,  for  Cloth  for  Cases 
By  paid  G.  G.  Page  &  Co.,  for  Wooden  Trays 
By  paid  C.  A.  Sawyer,  lor  Painting  Tables   . 

By  paid  A.  Baumerster,  for  Plumbing      .     . 
By  paid  American  Rubber  Co.,  for  Mat    .     . 


2,187  38 

250  00 

l.Q.'iO  00 

200  00 

1,1.50  00 

500  00 
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The  Trustees  of  the  Peabocly  Museum  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology  herewith  respectfully  communicate  to  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  as  their  Twelfth  An- 
nual Report,  the  Reports  of  their  Curator  and  Treasurer  for  the 
year  ending  in  January,  1879. 
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ABSTRACT  FROM  THE  RECORDS. 


Wednesday,  January  15,  1879.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  was  held  this  day  at  noon  in  the  Museum,  Cambridge,  Present : 
Messrs.  Wintiirop,  Adams,  Salisbuky,  Wheatland,  Bouvli;,  and  the 
Curator. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read  and  accepted,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  under  the  direction  of  the  Treasurer  and  Curator,  as  a  part  of 
the  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board. 

The  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury  again  stated  his  wish  to  be  relieved  from 
the  duties  of  Treasurer,  and  his  resignation  was  accepted,  with  the  re- 
quest that  he  would  hold  the  funds  as  ex-treasurer  until  the  completion 
of  arrangements  now  pending  for  the  future  care  of  the  same. 

The  Report  of  the  Curator  was  read  and  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  as  a  part  of  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Board. 

The  appropriations  proposed  by  the  Curator  were  agreed  to  and  unani- 
mously voted,  and  Mr.  Salisbury,  as  ex-treasurer,  was  authorized  to 
transfer  to  the  Curator  a  sufficient  sum  from  the  income  to  meet  the  same. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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Henry  Wheatland, 

Secretary  of  the  Board. 


REPORT   OF   THE   CURATOR. 


To   the    Trustefs   of   the    Peaboihj    Museum   of  Archceology   and 
Ethnology  :  — 

Gentlemen: — Since  your  meeting  here,  not  qnite  a  year  ago, 
much  valuable  material  has  been  added  to  the  Museum  ;  indeed 
during  no  i)receding  year  have  the  operations  of  the  Museum  been 
so  extendeil,  nor  have  larger  returns  ever  been  received  from  ex- 
plorations conducted  under  its  directions.  The  special  explorations 
referred  to  may  be  briefly  lecorded  as  follows  :  — 

The  continuation  of  Dr.  Abbott's  ivork  in  New  Jersey.  This  has 
increased  in  importance,  and  several  thousand  stone  implements, 
with  numerous  other  articles,  including  two  human  crania,  have 
been  the  tangible  results  to  the  Museum. 

As  it  is  Dr.  Abbott's  desire  to  continue  his  field  work  during 
the  present  season  and  make  still  more  extended  researches  be- 
fore presenting  a  full  report  on  the  Stone  Age  of  New  Jersey,  it 
will  onl}'  be  necessary  for  me  to  state,  at  this  time,  that  he  has  had 
continued  good  fortune  in  finding  the  rude  stone  implements  of 
the  gravel  beds  along  the  Delaware  River,  and  that  he  has  brought 
to  light  from  ancient  graves  and  ploughed  fields,  formerly  village 
sites,  several  forms  of  implements  and  ornaments  of  stone  which 
have  heretofore  been  regarded  as  more  or  less  peculiar  to  the 
Ohio  Valley. 

The  two  human  crania,  received  from  Dr.  Abbott,  are  of  par- 
ticular interest ;  one  probabi}'  being  the  skull  of  a  Shawnee  Indian, 
while  the  other,  which  is  of  entirel}'  different  shape,  small,  long, 
and  very  thick,  was  found  in  the  gravel  undei-  such  circumstances 
as  to  lead  to  a  belief  in  its  very  great  antiquity. 

The  continuation  of  Mr.  Schumacher's  explorations  in  Southern 

California.     Although  Mr.  Schumacher  was  obliged  to  expend  a 

considerable  portion  of  the  funds  placed  at  his  disposal  during 

the  early  part  of  the  year  in  an  exploration  for  antiquities  iu  the 

Keport  of  Peabody  Museum,  II.        30  C^*^*^) 
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southern  part  of  California,  which  was  principally  negative  in 
result,  lie  afterwards  made  another  trip  to  a  portion  of  the  Island 
of  Santa  Catalina  (which  he  had  only  partially  explored  during 
the  preceding  .year)  and  there  obtained  very  important  additions 
to  his  former  collection,  including  several  unique  articles. 

While  on  his  trip  across  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  from 
Santa  Barbara  to  the  Colorado  River,  Mr.  Schumacher  passed  sev- 
eral days  with  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  old 
Spanish  missions,  and  obtained  as  perfect  a  representation  as  pos- 
sible of  their  manufactures,  including  a  large  number  of  the  beau- 
tiful water-tight  baskets  and  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made. 

He  also  secured  a  good  supply  of  native  pottery,  made  by 
coiling  cylinders  of  clay  upon  themselves,  which  is  probably  the 
most  widely  distributed  method  of  manufacture  among  primitive 
potters.  From  Mr.  Schumacher's  notes  relative  to  the  manufacture 
of  baskets  and  of  the  method  of  making  vessels  of  clay  b}'  the 
Indians  of  southeastern  California,  I  have  prepared  a  short  paper 
hereto  annexed. 

The  explorations  of  Mr.  Henry  Gillman  in  the  vicinity  of  Aledo, 
Floriclti.  The  result  of  Mr.  Gillman's  examination  of  several 
burial  mounds  in  northern  Florida,  while  meagre  in  regaixl  to 
specimens,  are  of  considerable  interest.  In  a  paper  presented  by 
him  to  the  St.  Louis  meeting  of  the  "  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,"  he  gives  an  account  of  his  discovery 
of  what  he  believes  was  the  utilization  of  human  crania  as  cine- 
rary urns  by  one  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  Florida.  The  explo- 
ration of  the  mound,  which  contained  this  supposed  unique  method 
of  disposing  of  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  was  undertaken  while  acting 
for  the  Museum,  and  the  fragments  of  the  crania  referred  to  have 
been  received. 

Mr.  Gillman,  also,  during  his  explorations,  obtained  portions  of 
several  vessels  of  clay  ;  two  of  which  are  of  extreme  interest  from 
their  superior  character  and  close  resemblance  to  the  best  pottery 
from  the  Ohio  mounds. 

One  of  these  fragments  is  of  a  large  bowl-like  vessel  with  a 
smooth  surface,  upon  which  is  an  inscribed  scroll  pattern  of  good 
design  and  execution  ;  the  other  is  a  portion  of  a  large  vessel  of 
red  pottery,  upon  the  surface  of  which  are  very  broad  and  deep 
grooves.  This  vessel  (of  which  unfortunatel}^  only  one  large 
fragment  was  found)  must  have  been  very  much  like  one  from  a 
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mound  in  Ohio,  whicli  is  figured  by  Messrs.  Squier  and  Davis  on 
their  plate  46. 

Numerous  other  fragments  of  potter}^  of  forms  common  in  the 
burial  mounds  and  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  shellheaps  of  Florida, 
were  also  obtained,  as  well  as  a  lew  arrowpoints,  numerous  flint 
and  jasper  chips,  and  human  bones  exhibiting  signs  of  having  been 
partially  burnt. 

From  one  of  the  mounds  Mr.  Gillman  obtained  an  egg-shaped 
vessel  of  cla^-,  which  has  a  thick  silicate  glaze  on  the  inside  and 
about  its  mouth.  A  detailed  description  of  this  vessel  has  been 
given  by  him  in  the  American  Naturalist  for  December  last.  In 
his  remarks  upon  this  jar  he  states  that  it  is  the  first  instance  of 
the  finding  of  a  glazed  jar  in  the  ancient  mounds  of  North 
America,  and  regards  it  as  an  important  discovery,  showing  that 
the  art  of  glazing  pottery  was  known  to  the  ancient  Americans. 

This  jar  is  now  with  the  collection  forwarded  to  the  Museum,  and 
I  am  forced  to  state  that  the  conditions  of  apparent  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  mound  in  which  the  jar  was  found,  has  probabl}^ 
led  the  discoverer  into  error ;  as  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that 
the  jar  in  question  is  of  Spanish  origin. 

No  North  American  nation  before  the  advent  of  Europeans,  so 
far  as  yet  known,  had  acquired  the  art  of  giving  a  silicate  glaze 
to  potter}^ ;  the  nearest  approach  to  it  being  the  salt-like  glaze 
given  to  the  pottery  of  the  ancient  Pueblo  nation,  and  the  thick 
varnish-like  glaze  used  by  old  nations  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico  ;  but  these  are  entirely  different  from  the  thick  silicate 
glaze  seen  on  the  jar  from  Florida.  Then,  again,  the  many  ex- 
plorations of  burial  mounds  in  Florida  have  proved  conclusively 
that  a  large  number  of  these  tumuli  are  of  comparatively  re- 
cent origin,  and  many  European  articles  of  potter}^,  brass,  iron, 
o-old,  glass,  etc.,  have  been  found  in  some  mounds  of  apparent 
great  antiquity.  In  fact  it  is  particularly  to  the  tumuli  of  Florida 
that  we  must  turn  to  prove  the  continuance  of  mound  building,  by 
some  Indian  tribes,  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

Explorations  in  Central  America.  Acting  under  a  special  ap- 
propriation, which  it  will  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Mu- 
seum to  renew,  if  it  is  possible.  Dr.  Earl  Flint,  an  enthusiastic 
archaeologist  and  careful  collector,  residing  in  Nicaragua,  has 
made  very  important  researches  in  relation  to  the  ancient  nations 
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of  that  region  ;  and  has  forwarded  to  the  Museum  an  interesting 
collection  of  pottery,  and  other  articles,  including  a  few  human 
crania,  from  the  graves,  mounds,  and  caves  of  several  places  in 
Nicaragua.  He  has  also,  at  great  labor  and  pains,  made  careful 
drawings  of  the  carvings  on  tlie  walls  of  several  caves,  and  upon 
stones  in  their  vicinity. 

Dr.  Flint  has  also  investigated  some  of  the  ancient  shellheaps 
of  Nicaragua,  and  feels  confident  that  he  has  obtained  evidence 
proving  the  great  antiquit}'  of  the  human  race  in  Central  America. 

As  Dr.  Flint's  views  will  be  embodied  in  extracts  from  his 
letters,  which  I  propose  to  bring  togetiier  as  special  papers  to 
accompany  future  reports,  I  will  here  simply  call  attention  to 
the  interest  attaclied  to  the  drawings  of  the  rock  carvings,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  reproduce  in  the  next  report,  and  to  the  large 
collection  of  burial  urns,  jars,  vases,  dishes,  and  many  other 
articles  of  clay  obtained  from  the  burial  mounds.  Some  of 
these  vessels  are  of  peculiar  shapes  and  others  are  elaborately 
ornamented  by  carving,  and  in  color.  It  is  proposed  to  give 
figures  of  many  of  these  jars  in  a  future  report  accompanied  by 
a  full  description  of  the  collection. 

Explorations  in  Mexico  by  Dr.  Palmer.  Although  Dr.  Palmer 
has  been  nearly  the  whole  year  in  Mes*ico  engaged  in  making 
collections  of  antiquities,  and  of  articles  which  will  illustrate  the 
manners  and  customs  of  such  Indian  tribes  as  still  retain  their 
primitive  habits,  I  shall  defer  extended  notice  of  his  work  until 
the  next  report,  as  the  specimens  already  received  at  the  Museum 
will  not  be  arranged  and  catalogued  until  Dr.  Palmer's  return, 
which  will  probably  be  in  a  few  weeks.  Suffice  it  now  to  mention, 
that  fourteen  large  cases  have  arrived  from  him,  and  that  two  other 
invoices  are  on  the  way. 

Continuation  of  the  explorations  in  Tennessee.  Acting  under 
ray  directions,  Mr.  Curtis  has  continued  the  work  I  began  in 
Tennessee,  by  exploring  several  A'illage  sites  in  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  in  futherance  of  my  desire  to  make  such  a  thorough 
research  among  the  ancient  mounds  and  cemeteries  of  this  im- 
portant centre  of  an  ancient  American  nation,  as  will  secure  for 
the  Museum  as  large  a  collection  as  possible  of  all  that  remains 
of  this  ancient  people,  and  furnish  the  means  for  preparing  such  a 
comprehensive  report  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands. 
From  the  material  now  received  from  the  mounds  and  stone  graves 
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of  the  Cumberland  Valley,  the  evidence  of  the  unity  of  the  ancient 
people  of  that  valley  with  those  of  southern  Illinois  and  Missouri 
is  already  sufficient  to  warrant  the  statement,  which  every  ad- 
ditional collection  so  far  seems  to  confirm,  that  one  great  nation 
or  people,  probabl}'  having  many  subdivisions  of  tribes  and  vil- 
lages, formerl}'  covered  the  country  extending  not  far  from  the 
western  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  eastward  to  the  southern  AUe- 
ghanys,  southward  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  northward 
towards  the  Ohio  valley.  The  exact  limits  in  these  directions, 
and  the  relation  of  the  mounds  of  the  Ohio  valley  with  those  of 
the  south,  are  yet  to  be  determined,  but  the  explorations  now  in 
progress  and  in  contemplation  by  the  Museum  will  in  time  prob- 
abl}'  solve  this  interesting  question.  In  this  brief  notice  of  the 
continuation  of  the  explorations  in  Tennessee  I  cannot  do  justice 
to  the  man}'  favors  received  from  the  hospitable  and  generous 
people  of  the  state,  who,  from  their  ap[)reciation  of  the  work  in 
hand,  have  added  largely  to  the  collections  by  giving  to  the 
Museum  many  interesting  articles  found  in  former  years,  and  have 
in  many  ways  aided  in  the  work  of  exploration,  —  often  permitting 
the  thorough  examination  of  mounds  and  cemeteries  by  the  agents 
of  the  Museum,  while  very  properl_y  refusing  permits  to  incompe- 
tent investigators  and  mere  collectors  of  curiosities.  In  the  ex- 
tended report  wliich  will  be  made  hereafter,  it  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  allude  particular!}'  to  the  many  favors  received. 

CaJiokia  Mound.  In  company  with  several  gentlemen  from  St. 
Louis  I  had  the  good  fortune  in  September  last  to  visit  the  largest 
mound  within   the   limits  of  the  United  States.^     Although  this 

1  Brackenridge  (Tians.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.  Vol,  1,  new  series),  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
large  mounds  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys  (1S13),  refers  to  one  "near  Wash- 
ington (M.  T.)  UU  leet  in  height."  Tlie  mound  thus  designateil  is  unquestionably 
identical  with  the  one  desciibed  in  tlie  Appendix  of  Brackenridge's  "  Views  of  Lou- 
isiana" (1814),  p.  278,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Schemerhorn,  who  states  that  "at  Sutzertown,  M.  T. 
six  miles  from  Wasliington,  is  a  very  remarkable  mound.  *  *  *  Its  form  is  a  paral- 
lelogram *  *  *  and  measured  outside  of  the  ditch  contains  more  than  six  acres.  The 
first  elevation  is  forty  feet,  the  area  of  which  mav  contain  four  acres."  On  this  level 
portion  are  several  mounds,  one  of  which  is  '"eighty-six"  feet  high,  measured  IVom  the 
base  of  tlie  lower  structure,  and  another  ''  whose  height  is  fifty  feet,  but  appears  to  have 
been  considerable  highei'." 

Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  1.  c.  p.  280,  also  communicates  an  account  of  this  mound  to  Mr. 
Brackenridge  in  wliich  tlie  following  dimensions  are  given :  Area,  measured  at  the 
base,  between  three  and  four  acres.  "  The  mound  was  raised  46  feet  above  the  common 
level  of  the  ground;  near  the  middle  of  the  west  line  was  raised  a  large  mound  of  a 
circular  form,  40  feet  above  the  first  level  of  the  fortification,  making  the  distance  fiora 
the  top  of  the  mound  86  feet  above  the  common  level  of  the  ground."  Mr.  Mills  then 
states  that  the  mounds  had  long  been  cultivated  and  that  they  were  probably  reduced 
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mound  has  been  described  or  alluded  to  b}'^  man}^  writers,  there 
exists  considerable  confusion  in  regard  to  its  name,  size,  and 
exact  location,  and  Col.  Foster,  in  his  "  Pre-historic  races  of  the 
United  States"  (p.  107),  actually  regrets  that  "'it  has  been  swept 
away  by  the  levelling  influence  of  modern  improvement." 

By  several  writers,  the  name  of  "Monks'  Mound"  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  this  tumulus,  under  the  belief  that  the  settlement 
of  the  order  of  La  Trappe  was  upon  its  summit.  The  statements 
of  Brackenridge,^  who  visited  the  place  in  1811,  while  the  Trappists 
still  had  their  settlement,  show,  however,  that  the  mound  upon 
which  the  Monks  were  located  was  the  smaller  structure,  of  a 
similar  shape,  situated  a  short  distance  to  the  westward  of  the 
"great  mound,"  and  that  the  apron  of  Cahokia  Mound  was  used 
as  a  vegetable  garden  and  its  summit  was  then  planted  with 
wheat.  While  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  (7a- 
hokias  of  the  time  of  La  Salle  were  the  builders  of  this,  or  of 
other  mounds  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  a  gratification  to  be  able  to 
perpetuate  the  name  of  an  extinct  tribe  of  American  Indians  in 
connection  with  this  monument  of  an  unknown  American  Nation, 
rather  than  that  of  a  religious  order  of  foreign  origin. 


"30  or  -to  feet,  which  latter  number  added  to  the  8(5  feet,  its  present  height,  would  make 
it  12H  feet  above  the  ground  at  its  base." 

From  these  accounts  tlie  actual  height  of  the  highest  point  on  the  mound,  about  tlie 
year  1813,  was  86  feet,  ind  the  estimated  original  height  by  Mr.  Sohemerhorn.  96  feet, 
by  Mr.  Mills  126  feet,  and  given  by  Brackenridge,  probably  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  or 
t.vpographical  eri'or,  at  146  feet.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures,  this  mound  is 
thus  far  below  Cahokia  in  its  area,  and  if  the  estimated  height  of  the  small  mound, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  removed  from  the  top  of  Cahokia,  sliould  be  added  to  its 
present  heiglit  Cahokia  would  have  its  highest  point  over  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
surrounding  land,  and  as  the  forty  feet  of  erosion  allowed  by  Mr.  Mills  is  a  very 
liberal  allowance,  it  is  probable  that  Cahokia  originally,  as  at  present,  was  provided 
with  the  liighest  summit. 

For  later  observations  on  the  Seltzertown  mound  see  Squier  and  Davis,  p,  117. 
2  Views  of  Louisiana,  1814,  p.  188,  and  Appendix  p.  287.    On  the  last  quoted  page  this 
smaller  mound,  which,  if  any  is  to   be  so  designated,  should  be  called  Tl)e  Monks' 
Mound,  is  stated  to  be  '•  nhoxit fifty  yards  high,"  evidentl.v  a  misprint  for  fifty  feet. 

Featherstonhaugh,  "Excursion  tlirough  the  Slave  States"  in  1834-.i,  Xew  York,  1844, 
pp.  66-7,  also  states  tliat  the  settlement  of  the  Monks  was  upon  the  smaller  mound  to 
the  west,  but  at  the  time  of  his  visit  the  building  in  which  they  lived  had  been  levelled 
with  the  ground  and  but  (evf  remains  of  it  were  visible.  He  also  states  that  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  a  Mr.  Hill  was  living  in  a  house  he  had  erected  on  the  top  of  the  Great 
Mound,  and  that  "Mr.  Hill  laid  the  foundation  of  his  dwelling  upon  an  eminence  he 
found  on  the  summit  of  his  elevated  territoiy,  and  upon  digging  into  it,  found  large 
human  bones,  with  Indian  pottery,  stone  axes,  and  tomahawks  " 

Latrobe,  "The  Riimbler  in  North  America,"  New  York,  18.3.'5,  visited  the  mound  on 
the  Cahokia  in  1833,  and  gives.  Vol.  II,  p.  18,  a  similar  statement  to  the  above  in  relation 
to  the  former  settlement  of  the  Monks. 
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Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  about  sixty  other  mounds, 
of  more  than  ordinary'  size,  several  in  the  vicinity  being  from  30 

Fisr.  1. 


Plan  of  Cahokia  Mound  in  1S7S.    From  model  by  Dr.  Patrick.    Scale  200  feet  to  an  inch. 

to  60  feet  in  height,  and  of  various  forms,  Cahokia  Mound,  rising 
by  four  platforms,  or  terraces,  to  a  height  of  about  one  hundred 
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feet,  and  covering  an  area  of  over  twelve  acres,  holds  a  relation 
to  the  other  tnmuli  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  similar  to  that  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt  to  tlie  other  monuments  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile. 

I  am  glad  to  l)e  able  to  state  that  Dr.  J.  J.  R.  Patrick,  a  careful 
and  zealous  archaeologist,  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  this  interesting 
monument,  has,  with  the  assistance  of  other  gentlemen,  not  only 
made  a  survey  of  the  whole  group  of  which  Cahokia  is  the  prom- 
inent fignre,  but  has  also  prepared  two  accurate  models  of  the 
mound  itself;-  copies  of  which  have  been  i)rouiised  to  the  Museum.-* 

One  of  these  models  (Fig.  1)  represents  the  mound  as  it  now 
appears,  with  its  once  level  platform  and  even  slopes  gullied, 
washed,  and  worn  away  ;  and  the  other  (Fig.  2)  is  in  the  form  of 
a  restoration,  showing  the  mound  as  it  probably  existed  before 
the  plough  of  the  white  man  had  destroyed  its  even  sides  and 
hard  platforms,  and  thus  given  nature  a  foothold  for  her  destructive 
agencies.  I  have  also  in  Fig.  3  shown  the  elevation  of  the  mound 
from  the  west  as  rej)resented  in  Fig.  2.  The  projecting  portion 
(A)  from  the  apron  (B)  points  nearl}'  due  south. 

Probably  this  immense  tuunilus  was  not  erected  i)riniarily  as  a 
burial  mound,  though  such  may  prove  to  be  the  case.  From  the 
present  evidence  it  seems  more  likely  that  it  was  made  in  order 
to  obtain  an  elevated  site  for  some  particular  purpose  ;  presumably 
an  important  public  building.  One  fact,  however,  which  I  observed, 
indicated  that  a  great  length  of  time  was  occupied  in  its  construc- 
tion, and  that  its  several  level  platforms  may  have  been  the  sites  of 
man}'  lodges,  which,  possibly,  maj'  have  been  placed  upon  such 
artificial  elevations  in  order  to  avoid  the  malaria  of  a  district,  the 
settlement  of  which  in  former,  as  in  recent  times,  was  likely  due 
to  the  prolific  and  easily  cultivated  soil ;  or,  more  likely,  for  the 
purpose  of  i)rotection  from  enemies.  The  fact  to  which  I  allude, 
is  that  everywhere  in  the  gullies,  and  over  the  broken  surface 
of  the  mound,  mixed  with  the  earth  of  which  it  is  comi)osed, 
are  quantities  of  broken  vessels  of  cUx}-,  flint  chips,  arrow- 
heads, charcoal,  bones  of  animals,  etc.,  apparentl}'  the  refuse 
of  a  numerous  people  ;  of  course  it  is  possible  that  these  remains, 
so  unlike  the  homogeneous  structni'e  of  an  ordinary  mound,  mny 
be  the  simple   refuse  of  numerous  feasts  that  ma}'  have  taken 

3  As  these  models  were  received  just  as  this  i-e,)Oit  was  going  to  press,  1  have  had 
the  accompanying  illustrations  prepared  from  them  as  furnishing  the  most  accurate 
representation  I  have  seen  of  this  important  tumulus. 
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place  on   the  mound    at   various   times  during   its  construction. 
The  first  interpretation,  however,   is  as   well  borne  out  as  any 


F  g.  3. 


Plan  01  Cahokia  Mound.    Restorntion.    From  iinjnei  made  by  Dr.  Patrick.    Scale 

200  ret.'t  to  one  im-li.     A.  1$.  the  lowest  iilMtlonn;  Ctlic  second  platloi-ni ; 

D.  tlie  third;  E.  the  fourtli  anil  highest. 

other  from  our  present  knowledge  of  this  mound  ;  the  structure 
and  object  of  which  cannot  be  fullv  understood  until  a  thorough 
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examination  has  been  made,  and  while  such  an  examination  is 
desirable,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  important  and  imposing  mon- 
nment  will  never  meet  the  fate  which  Col.  Foster, 
nnder  a  false  impression^  due  to  a  confusion  of 
names  and  places,  mourns  as  having  alread}'  oc- 
curred. 

Ancient  Indian  Quarry  near  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Elmer  R.  Reynolds,  of  Washington,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  ancient  quarry  on  the  Potomac, 
has  kindly  sent  to  the  INIuseum  an  important  col- 
lection of  fragments  of  soapstone  pots  obtained 
at  the  quarr}^  of  which  he  has  furnished  an  ac- 
count, with  remarks  upon  the  method  of  making 
the  pots.  The  paper  by  Mr.  Reynolds  is  hereto 
annexed,  and  will  be  found  to  be  of  particular 
interest  in  connection  with  the  accounts  of  the 
ancient  Indian  quarries  of  California  and  Rhode 
Island,  described  in  the  last  report. 

Descrix>tion  of  an  Ancient  Stone  Pueblo.  The 
Hon.  Lewis  H.  Morgan  having  made,  during  the 
past  year,  a  special  trip  to  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  some  of 
the  ancient  ruins  and  Cliff-houses  of  that  archne- 
ologically  interesting  part  of  our  country,  has 
furnished  the  Museum  with  a  giound  plan  and 
description  of  a  remarkable  ancient  ruin  of  a 
Stone  Pueblo  which  he  examined  on  the  Animas 
River,  New  Mexico.  This  plan  I  have  had  re- 
drawn on  a  large  scale  for  use  in  the  Museum,  and 
a  photographic  reproduction  of  it  is  also  given  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Morgan's  paper,  which  is 
herewith  presented  for  printing  in  full  as  one  of 
the  special  papers  of  this  Report. 

The  Social  Organization  of  the  Ancient  Mexi- 
cans is  the  title  of  the  third  of  the  important  se- 
ries of  papers  by  Mr.  Bandelier,  which  I  also  submit  for  publica- 
tion in  connection  with  this  Report. 

Cranial  Measurements.     During  the  past  year  a  large  number 

*  The  destruction  of  "Big  Monnd"  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  tlie  river,  within  the 
city  limits  of  St.  Louis,  probably  led  Col.  Foster  into  error. 
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of  human  crania  have  been  received,  and,  with  many  others  be- 
longing to  the  same  groups,  obtained  in  previous  3'ears,  have  been 
measuied,  principally  by  Miss  Smith  acting  under  the  special  di- 
rections of  Mr.  Carr.  As  Mr.  Carr  contemplates  spending  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  year  in  Europe,  with  special  reference 
to  the  study  of  the  crania  in  the  principal  collections  of  England 
and  France,  and  of  the  various  methods  of  measurements  used  by 
craniologists  abroad,  it  has  l)een  deemed  best  to  print  in  this 
Report  simply  the  tables  relating  to  the  important  collection  of 
crania  from  California. 

Tlie  Additions  to  the  Museum  during  the  past  year  have  been 
of  exceeding  interest  and  more  numerous  than  in  any  former 
corresponding  period.  Over  three  thousand  entries  of  articles 
received  have  been  made  in  the  catalogue  ;  and  in  order  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  of  easily  seeing  the  accumulations  of  the 
year,  all  the  additions  (with  the  exception  of  the  Mexican  col- 
lection to  which  I  have  previousl}'  alluded)  have  been  placed  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  new  cases ;  thus  completely  filling  one 
gallery,  as  well  as  many  of  the  shelves  about  you. 

While  the  extended  explorations,  with  a  few  important  pur- 
chases during  the  year,  have  been  the  means  of  securing  the 
larger  portion  of  these  specimens,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
many  have  been  given  by  friends  of  the  Museum,  and  to  a  few 
special  collections  I  have  great  pleasure  in  calling  your  particular 
attention. 

By  far  the  most  important  gift  during  the  3'ear  is  that  from 
Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  a  graduate  of  the 
class  of  1873. 

This  important  addition  is  not  only  of  considerable  value,  but 
also  of  great  scientific  interest,  and  particularly  acceptable  to  the 
Museum,  as  it  provides  us  with  a  choice  general  collection  of 
ancient  bronze  implements  from  various  parts  of  Europe,  which 
we  were  in  need  of  for  comparison,  and  also  a  considerable  ad- 
dition to  our  already  large  collection  from  the  Swiss  Lakes.  As 
will  be  seen  by  the  enumeration  on  another  page,  the  articles  from 
the  Swiss  Lakes  cover  one  hundred  entries  in  the  catalogue,  and 
include  among  other  choice  specimens,  stone  implements  still  in 
their  original  sockets  and  handles  of  horn. 

Another  hundred  entries  are  given  to  the  very  interesting  lot 
of  P2gyptian  antiquities,  which  includes    several   statuettes   and 
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other  stones  with  hieroglyphics,  numerous  amulets,  scarabei,  etc., 
and  several  articles  in  bronze. 

As  the  Museum  was  very  poorly  supplied  with  illustrations  of 
Egyptian  art,  this  authentic  collection  from  Thebes  is  the  more 
acceptable,  containing  as  it  does  so  many  choice  and  tj-pical 
specimens.  To  the  rest  of  the  Museum  it  will  bear  a  relation 
similar  to  the  collection  of  ancient  Mexican  ceramic  art  and 
sculpture  received  from  the  late  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing,  whom  we 
have  the  honor  of  chissing  among  the  earliest  contributors  to  the 
Museum. 

As  the  Moore  collection  is  noted  more  in  detail  on  another 
page,  I  will  only  mention  that  with  a  perfect  appreciation  of  the 
objects  of  the  Museum,  and  the  importance  of  leaving  full  scope 
for  the  arrangement  of  such  materials  as  come  to  it,  Mr.  Moore 
has  presented  this  valuable  collection  without  restrictions. 

To  Dr.  Samukl  Knkeland,  of  Boston,  we  are  also  greatly  in- 
debted for  tiie  gift  of  his  private  collection  of  ethnological  and 
archajological  material. 

This  collection  is  especially  rich  in  human  crania,  many  of 
which  were  collected  by  the  donor  on  the  Island  of  Maui  ;  also 
one  of  a  Hindoo,  two  of  African  negroes,  and  several  of  North 
American  Indians  from  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Florida.  There  are  also  a  number  of  stone  implements  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  from  the  United  States;  also  several  ar- 
ticles from  the  native  tribes  of  Africa,  presented  to  Dr.  Kneeland 
by  M.  Paul  du  Chaillu,  and  several  other  interesting  specimens,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  special  list  on  another  page. 

From  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Fmnt,  of  Boston,  while  in  Peru,  we 
received  through  Mr.  Agassiz,  early  in  the  year,  several  beautiful 
specimens  of  ancient  pottery  from  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Titicaca, 
which  are  unlike  any  previously  in  the  Museum.  Mr.  Flint  has 
also  presented  two  large  stones  upon  which  have  been  cut  many 
singular  figures.  These  ancient  rock  inscrijjtions  from  an  Andean 
pass  are  of  particular  interest  in  comparison  with  those  in  Nic- 
aragua, of  which  we  have  received  drawings  from  Dr.  Earl  Flint, 
and  also  with  the  numerous  carvings  upon  the  rocks  and  walls  of 
caves  in  our  own  country.  When  we  recall  the  difficulty  of  re- 
moving such  large  masses  of  stone  from  the  high  passes  of  the 
Andes  to  the  coast  for  shipment,  and  the  care  required  in  ex- 
huming and  packing  the  fragile  vessels  of  claj^  we  can  but  feel 
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particularly  grateful  to  Mr.  Fliut  for  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
Museum. 

In  connection  with  this  reference  to  the  increase  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian collection,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  the  several 
Peruvian  crania,  of  the  elongated  type,  referred  to  in  the  last 
report  as  a  portion  of  the  Blake  collection,  but  not  then  received, 
have  since  been  added  to  the  valuable  collection  presented  by 
Mr.  John  H.  Blake,  of  Boston,  and  of  which  a  special  account 
was  given  in  the  lust  report. 

To  Mr.  Charles  Derby,  of  Salem,  a  gentleman  who  for 
several  years  past  has  been  a  resident  of  Honolulu,  and  a  trav- 
eller among  the  Pacific  Islands,  we  are  indebted  for  a  small,  but 
exceeding!}'  interesting  collection  of  articles  of  native  manufacture 
obtained  by  himself  at  the  Fiji  Islands.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
S[)ecial  record  of  this  donation,  there  are  several  articles  contained 
in  it  which  probabl}'  could  not  now  be  duplicated,  since  European 
influence  has  modified  the  habits  of  the  natives. 

Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz  has  shown  his  continued  interest  in  the 
Museum,  by  a  transfer  from  the  Zoological  Museum  of  numerous 
specimens,  particularly  those  obtained  by  the  late  Professor  Louis 
Agassiz  from  Indian  tribes  in  Bi'uzil,  during  the  famous  Thayer 
Expedition. 

The  most  important  additions  secured  by  purchase  during  the 
year  consist  of  the  large  lot  of  articles  of  pottery  from  the 
mounds  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  the  Ch>gston  Collection. 

This  last,  purchased  of  Mr.  Wm.  Clogston,  of  Springfield,  is 
particularly  rich  in  Indian  and  Moundbnilders'  pipes,  and  in  the 
singular  perforated  stones  from  the  Ohio  valley.  There  are  also 
several  vessels  of  clay  and  other  articles  found  in  the  mounds  of 
Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  as  will  be  seen  by  the  detailed  account 
of  the  collection  given  in  the  "List  of  Additions,"  it  is  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  ajid  importance,  adding  many  forms 
new  to  the  Museum,  or  of  which  we  before  had  but  meagre  repre- 
sentation. It  is  recorded  in  the  catalogue  under  four  hundred 
and  eighteen  entries. 

For  the  many  other  additions  during  the  year,  covering  in  all 
over  three  thousand  entries,  I  must  refer  to  the  special  list  of 
donations  and  additions  hereto  annexed. 

Tlie  Library.  In  relation  to  the  increase  of  the  Library  of  the 
Museum  during  the  year,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  refer  to 
the  special  record  of  the  hundred  and  odd  volumes  and  pamphlets 
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which  have  been  received ;  although  I  cannot  omit  special  men- 
tion of  the  valnable  donation  of  t\vent3--two  volumes  of  Japanese 
works  which  we  have  latel}'  received  from  the  Impkiual  University 
OP  ToKio.  These  volumes  contain  an  account,  with  man}'  colored 
illustrations,  of  the  ancient  customs  of  the  Japanese,  and  are  of 
very  great  ethnological  value,  and  I  am  informed  that  they  are 
now  seldom  to  be  obtained. 

I  must  also  call  attention  to  tlie  continued  efforts  of  Mr. 
Thos.  G.  Caky,  in  behalf  of  the  Museum,  and  the  several  donations 
of  books  and  photographs  which  we  have  received  from  him 
during  the  year.  I  may  here  mention  too,  the  receipt,  from  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of  the  large  lithographic 
portrait  of  Mr.  Peabody,  which  now  hangs  in  this  room,  and  that 
we  have  also  received  one  of  the  medals  struck  b}'  order  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  additional  memorial  of  the  honored  founder  of  this 
Museum. 

Mr.  Carr,  as  assistant  Curator,  has  been  a  most  faithful  co- 
adjutor, and  while  I  am  personally  indebted  to  him  for  the  as- 
sistance which  he  has  given  in  the  many  details  of  administration, 
I  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  him  or  to  myself  if  I  allowed  this 
opportunity  to  pass  without  an  expression  of  my  appreciation  of 
the  great  value  of  his  voluntaiy  services  in  the  Museum. 

To  Mr.  LucIE^f  Carr,  Jr.,  I  must  also  express  my  thanks  for 
the  faithful  manner  in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  special 
temporary  assistant  for  a  few  months  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Miss  Jennie  Smith,  wdio  was  appointed  special  assistant  in 
March  last,  has  proved  a  very  important  worker  in  the  Museum  ; 
and  the  thorough  and  conscientious  manner  in  which  she  performs 
all  that  is  assigned  to  her,  combined  with  the  experience  of  nearly 
a  year,  renders  the  permanenc}'  of  her  appointment  very  much  to 
be  desired. 

Owing  to  ill  health  Mr.  Curtis  resigned  the  position  of  janitor, 
and  Mr.  E.  E.  Chick  has  been  appointed  in  his  place  and  is  rap- 
idly proving  himself  particularly  adapted  to  the  position.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  care  of  the  building  he  is  now  giving  important 
assistance  in  the  details  of  Museum  work. 

Now  that  the  important  work  of  constructing  the  permanent  ,■ 
cases  in  the  several  exhibition  rooms  has  fairly  passed  its  trial  " 
stage  and  is  well  under  way,  the  opportunity  will  soon  be  given 
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for  the  arrangement  of  portions  of  the  collections  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  although,  as  the  erection  of  the  cases,  under  the  present 
careful  and  thorough  system  of  work,  will  necessarily  be  very 
slowly  proceeded  with,  I  can  only  hope  to  have  the  floor  and 
gallerj^  of  one  large  exhibition  room  ready  for  public  access  by 
the  close  of  the  present  yeai-.  When,  however,  it  is  remembered 
that  upon  the  care  exercised  in  the  building  of  the  cases  at  this 
time,  and  the  success  attained  in  the  efforts  made  now  to  provide 
cases  which  shall  hereafter  protect  the  collections  from  dust  and 
destroying  insects,  the  very  permanence  of  the  collection  itself 
depends,  it  will  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  hurry  the  work  and, 
for  the  simple  gratificatiou  of  an  early  display  of  our  treasures, 
run  the  risk  of  their  destruction. 

The  adoption  of  cherry  as  the  wood  best  adapted  to  cases  of 
the  character  desired  for  the  museum,  thus  far,  after  the  trial  of 
nearly  a  3'ear,  seems  to  have  been  fortunate.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  fui'uisii  the  other  rooms  with  the  same  wood,  which,  apparently, 
stands  the  changes  of  our  climate  as  well  as  any  other  kind, 
while  b}^  its  use  we  are  able  to  have  a  simple  oil  finish, 
thus  avoiding  both  paint  and  varnish  upon  the  outside  of  the 
cases.  After  a  series  of  trials  of  colors,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
one  which,  without  being  tiresome  to  the  eye,  would  fuiiiish  the 
best  average  background  and  relief  to  the  articles  within  the  case, 
a  shade  of  light  blue  has  been  adopted  for  the  present,  and  so  far 
with  satisfactory  results.  In  regard  to  the  perfect  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  of  Linden,  has  performed  the  work  on 
the  cases  now  finished,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given.  With 
this  careful  carpenter  engageil  for  the  other  rooms,  we  can  confi- 
dentl}'  rely  upon  the  future  work  being  done  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  feel  confident  that  in  the  end  cases  will  be  secured  which  will 
be  as  near  to  perfection  as  we  can  hope  to  attain.  In  other 
respects  many  details  of  construction  have  been  carefull}'  planned, 
among  which  should  be  mentioned  the  adoption  of  the  Jenks  iron 
shelf-brackets  and  patent  case-lock,  both  of  which  I  regard  as 
essential  to  a  proper  museum  case.  In  addition  to  these  items  I 
must  mention  that  the  backs  of  the  wall  cases  are  formed  by  the 
wall  of  tiie  room  into  which  the  top,  bottom  and  sides  are  set  in 
a  groove  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  any  cracks  from  opening  at 
the  joints,  and  that  the  tightness  with  which  the  tongued  and 
grooved  doors  fit  is  overcome   by  a  lever  used  in  opening  and 
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closing  them  In  adilition  to  the  wall  cases,  a  bi'oatl  railing  case 
has  been  made  on  the  same  plan  abont  the  galleiy,  and  for  the 
floor  of  the  room  two  hirge  cases  have  been  planned  and  will 
soon  be  put  in  place. 

The  onl^'  other  subject  of  particular  importance  at  this  time,  to 
which  I  beg  to  call  your  attention,  is  that  of  the  publication  of  the 
many  important  papers  which  are  now  being  prepared  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Museum  work.  As  these  papers  will  continually  in- 
crease in  number,  and  will  be  principally  based  on  explorations 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Museum,  or  upon  the  study  of  the 
materials  which  have  been  collected,  they  are  in  every  way  impor- 
tant in  showing  to  the  world  the  results  obtained  in  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology  through  the  efforts  of  this  Institution, 
and  in  presenting  in  an  imperishable  form  the  knowledge  and  facts 
obtained  from  3^ear  to  year  in  tlie  departments  of  research  for 
which  it  was  founded.  I  may  also  add  that  the  publication  of 
such  descriptive  papers  and  memoirs  not  only  adds  greatly  to  the 
character  of  the  Museum,  but  also  offers  extraordinary  induce- 
ments to  individuals  to  make  it  —  the  only  one  in  the  country' 
which  is  to  be  forever  devoted  to  this  one  object  —  the  depository 
of  their  archaeological  and  ethnological  treasures. 

Some  special  provision  which  shall  secure  the  i)roper  publication 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Museum  is  therefore  greatly  to  be  hoped 
for  in  the  near  future,  since  to  use,  to  any  great  extent,  our  present 
limited  income  for  this  purpose,  would  prevent  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  articles  which  before  many  j^ears  have  passed 
away  may  not  be  obtainable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  Putnam, 

Curator  Peahody  Museum. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  15, 1879. 
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Additions  to  the  Museum. 

13936 — 13939.  Fragments  of  steatite  pots  in  difterent  stages  of  manu- 
fiictiire  and  the  stone  implements  used  in  making  tliem,  taken  from  tlie 
ancient  qnarry  in  Johnson,  R.  I.,  by  the  Curator,  and  described  in  the 
11th  Annual  Report,  p.  l.'73. —  Presented  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Angkll  of  Provi- 
dence. 

13940 — 13941.  Casts  of  two  earthern  vessels,  the  originals  from  Col- 
chester and  Bolton,  Vt. — By  Purchase. 

13942—13945.  A  woman's  dress  from  New  Guinea;  caps,  fishing  seine, 
and  an  ornamental  club  with  stone  head  from  Queensland. — Collected  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Bkddome,  and  presented  by  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  Cambridge. 

13946 — 14007.  Hammerstones  with  and  without  finger  pits,  mullers, 
"  chungke "  stones,  and  celts,  some  of  quartz  very  highly  polished; 
scrapers,  drills,  knives,  spearpoints,  and  arrowheads  of  flint  from  David- 
son County,  Tennessee;  fragments  of  pottery,  animal  bones,  and  part  of 
a  human  cranium  from  a  cave  on  Cumberland  River;  stone  celts  from 
Maury  County,  Tennessee,  and  from  the  Edgefielil  Mound  near  Nashville; 
crania  and  human  bones,  shell  beads  and  spoons,  flint  flakes  and  dagger, 
small  discoidal  stones  and  a  collection  of  pottery,  consisting  of  pots  and 
bowls,  etc.,  plain  and  ornamental,  in  human  and  animal  forms,  from  stone 
graves  on  Cumberland  River,  near  Nashville,  Tenn. — Collected  by  Mr.  E. 
CuRTiss,  in  continuation  of  the  Explorations  of  Tennnessee  by  the 
Curator,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

14008 — 14012.  Stone  spearpoints,  celts,  and  a  grooved  stone  axe  from 
Allenton,  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri.^ — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Pilling  of  St.  Louis. 

14013—14100.  "  Chungke"  stone  from  Dixon  Co.,  Tenn. ;  flint  arrow- 
heads, spearpoints,  knives,  a  stone  celt  and  piece  of  polished  hematite 
from  Jackson  County,  Tenn.  ;  crania  antl  human  bones,  shell  spoons,  and 
shell  and  earthern  beads,  bone  implements,  thirty- three  articles  of  pot- 
tery, and  a  collection  of  stone  implements  consisting  of  dnggers.  hoes, 
celts,  arrowheads,  etc. — Collected  by  Mr.  E.  Curtiss  in  continuation  of 
the  Exploration  of  Tennesseee  by  the  Curatou,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 
14101 — 14110.  Human  cranium,  stone  mortar,  a  bowl  in  terra  cotta 
and  several  small  earthern  vessels  from  a  grave  in  La  Platte  County,  Col- 
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orado ;  a  metate  and  grinding  stone  from  a  mound  in  the  same  county,  and 
a  grooved  hammerstone  from  Los  Pinos  River,  Col. — Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  T.  Martin  Tiuppe  of  Orange,  N.  J. 

14111 — 14113.  An  imperfect  cranium,  a  brass  thimble,  and  a  small  tin 
box  containing  a  piece  of  cloth,  from  an  Indian  grave  at  Uxbridge,  Mass. 
—  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Ai.drich. 

14114 — 14115.  Human  bones  and  cranium  from  Briar  Hill,  St.  Lavvrei  ce 
Co.,  New  York. — Collected  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Gakman,  and  presented  by  Mr. 
Alexandku  Agassiz  of  Cambridge. 

14116 — 14118.  A  stone  gouge,  an  iron  tomahawk,  and  a  small  orna- 
mental stone  axe,  perforated,  from  Sudbury,  Mass. — Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Kkubkn  S.mith. 

14119— 141G6.  Ear  ornaments  made  of  wood  covered  with  copper,  from 
a  mound  near  Bull's  Irou  Works,  Tenn.;  small  earthern  cup  from  a  grave 
near  Foi't  ZoUicofler,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  "chungke"  stones  and  stone 
celts  from  Cheatham  County,  Tenn.;  steatite  pot  from  Bluff  Creek; 
stone  muUer,  celts  and  a  polished  scraper  from  near  Nashville;  discoidal 
stone,  piece  of  hematite,  human  crania,  and  several  vases  in  terra  cotta 
from  Mr.  J.  M.  Ovkuton's  farm  in  the  same  neighborhood;  discoidal 
stones  from  the  surface'  in  Humphreys  County,  Tenn. ;  a  "rotary '"  flint 
spearpoint,  probably  from  the  surface  in  the  same  county,  collected  by 
Mr.  Charles  Bell;  human  crania  from  stone  graves  and  an  exceedingly 
interesting  collection  of  stone  hoes  polished  by  use,  and  celts  and  flint 
daggers,  collected  by  Mr.  Banks  Link  and  by  him  presented  to  the  Museum 
through  Mr.  E.  Cuiinss.  Among  these  is  a  hoe  of  chipped  chert  36.5""" 
long  and  135™™  wide  across  the  blade,  and  a  dagger  of  same  material 
251'"™  long  and  43™™  wide.— Collected  by  Mr.  E.  Curtiss  in  continuation 
of  the  Exploration  of  Tennessee  by  the  Curator,  conducted  for  the 
Museum. 

14167—14170.  Three  small  earthern  bowls,  one  probably  a  toy,  and 
fragments  of  pottery,  from  a  Sand  Mound  on  Spruce  Creek,  Florida,  near 
Smyrna  Inlet. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Weld,  of  Cambridge.* 

14171.  Cast  of  an  earthern  pot,  from  Canterbury,  N.  H.,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Ur.  Samuel  A  Green,  of  Boston. — Presented  by  Dr.  Sam'l 
A.  Green. 

14172.  Pipe  made  of  lead  from  an  Indian  grave  at  Revere,  Mass. — By 
Exchange. 

14173 — 14194.  Two  crania  and  many  bones  of  two  human  skeletons, 
implements  of  bone  and  stone,  fragments  of  pottery,  shells  and  animal 
bones  from  shellheaps  on  Great  Deer  Isle,  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  and 
from  other  points  in  that  immediate  neighborhood. — Explorations  of  Mr. 
Manly  Hardy,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

1  All  the  .articles  from  Tennessee  are  from  stone  graves,  except  when  the  contrary  is 
specially  stated. 

2  Mr.  Weld  states  that  the  mound  was  40  feet  in  diameter,  that  human  bones  were 
found  in  it,  and  that  these  specimens  were  taken  Irom  a  depth  of  three  feet  from  the 
top  of  the  mound. 
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14195.     Stone  pipe  from  Nelson  Co.,  Ky.— By  ruRCHASE. 

14196 — 14206.  Stone  pipe,  eartliern  pot,  pieces  of  mica,  glass  and  shell 
beads  from  an  Indian  grave  at  Kevere  Beach;  stone  celt,  arrowheads  and 
a  rude  spearpoint  from  the  surface  at  same  place.— By  Purchase  and  Ex- 

CHANGK. 

14207 — 14217.  Grooved  stone  axe,  arrowheads  and  spearpoints  of  stone 
from  the  surface  near  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. ;  a  rude  implement  of  stone  from 
the  grave  and  one  of  quartz  from  a  shellheap  at  same  place. — Collected 
and  presented  by  Mr.  Wm.  Wallack  Tookek  of  Sag  Harbor. 

14218  —  14283.  Stone  scrapers,  celts,  drills,  arrowheads,  spearpoints, 
knives  and  hammers,  polishing  implements  of  stone  and  coal;  disks 
of  stone,  coal,  and  terra  cotta:  shell  spoons;  human  crania;  animal 
bones;  beads  of  stone  and  terra  cotta:  charcoal  and  charred  corn; 
earthern  pipes  and  a  collection  of  pots,  dishes,  bowls,  and  bottles,  orna- 
mented and  plain,  some  painted  and  others  in  human  and  animal  forms 
from  stone  graves  near  Cain's  Chapel,  Davidson  Co.,  Tennessee. — Col- 
lected by  Mr.  E.  Curtiss  in  continuation  of  the  Exploration  of  Tennessee 
by  the  Ccirator,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

14284 — 14322.  Earthern  pipe  and  stopple;  stone  celts,  spearpoints,  and 
sharpening  stone;  paint,  shell  beads,  and  a  collection  of  characteristic 
pottery,  consisting  of  iwenty-six  specimens,  from  the  mounds  in  south- 
eastern Missouri. — By  Puuchase. 

14323—14324.  Arrowheads  and  rude  implements  of  quartz  from  Cat- 
lett's  Station,  Va. — Collected  and  presented  by  Hugh  Thomas  Douglas, 
Esq. 

14325—14328.  Stone  celts,  grooved  hammerstones,  and  a  stone  axe 
from  Lowell,  Mass., — region  formerly  occupied  by  the  Pawtucket  Indians. 
— Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  John  M    Batchklder  of  Cambridge. 

14329  —  14338.  Stone  knives,  spearpoints  and  arrowheads  from  Mon- 
mouth and  Middlesex  Counties,  New  Jersey. — Collected  and  presented  by 
Mr.  C.  F.  WooLLEY. 

14339 — 14693.  Grooved  stone  axes  and  stone  celts,  rude  and  polished; 
carved  ornaments  of  polisiied  stone,  some  of  which  are  perforated ; 
scrapers,  sinkers,  knives,  drills,  spearpoints,  and  arrowheads,  of  various 
forms,  in  argillite,  quartz  and  jasper;  hammerstones  round  and  oval,  with 
and  without  linger  pits;  fragments  of  pottery  and  of  earthern  pipes  and 
pipe  stems;  mica;  human  crania;  glass  and  shell  beads;  bone  imple- 
ments, and  a  large  variety  of  rude  stone  implements  from  the  drift  at 
Trenton;  from  Mercer,  Gloucester,  Monmouth,  Warren,  and  Morris 
Counties,  New  Jersey.— Explorations  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  conducted  for 
the  Museum. 

14694 — 14696.  Arrowheads  and  scrapers  of  stone  from  Trenton,  N.  J. 
— Collected  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Ingersoll,  of  Jersey  City. 

14697.  Pipe  made  of  ribl)oned  slate  very  highly  polished ;  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  aboriginal  workmanship,  from  Trenton,  N.  J. — Collected  and 
presented  by  Mrs.  Julia  O.  Abbott. 

14698 — 14702.     llude  stone  implement  from  Chester  Co.,  Penu. ;   shell 
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beads  from  Morrisville,  Pa. ;  bone  implement  from  Palatine  Bridge,  N. 
Y. ;  stone  implements  from  Beardstown,  111.,  part  of  the  lot  of  1000 
found  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Snyder;^  stone  hoe,  showing  marks  of  use,  from 
Brandenburg,  Ky. — Presented  l)y  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

14703.  Stone  hoe  from  Evansville,  Indiana. — Collected  by  Mrs.  Whit- 
ney and  presented  by  her  through  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott. 

14704.  Sandals  made  of  braided  straw  from  Hong  Kong,  China. — Pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  F.  W.  Putnam  of  Cambridge. 

14705 — 14716.  Rude  stone  implements  and  pebbles,  one  of  which  shows 
marks  of  probable  glacial  scratching,  from  the  surface,  Trenton,  N.  J. ; 
jasper  flakes  and  cores  found  buried  in  a  meadow  near  the  same  place; 
rude  stone  implement  from  the  gravel  drift  and  another  from  the  surface 
at  Big  Timber  (^reek,  Salem  Co.,  N.  J. ;  stone  knives  from  Passaic,  N.  J.  ; 
stone  flakes  from  a  shellheap  on  West  Creek,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J. ; 
and  cast  of  a  stone  pipe  found  at  Lewes,  Delaware,  and  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Dr.  S.  S.  Haldeman.— Presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott. 

14717.  Photograph  of  a  grooved  stone  axe. — Presented  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Bkulin  of  Reading,  Pcnn. 

14718.  Twelve  photographs  of  Indians  of  Chili. — Presented  by  Count 
L.  F.  PouBTALKS  of  Cambridge. 

14719.  Photograph  of  a  shell  disk  found  in  a  mound  in  Southeast  Mis- 
souri, interesting  from  its  resemblance  to  certain  ancient  Mexican  draw- 
ings.—Presented  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Conant  of  St.  Louis. 

14720 — 14722.  Blanket,  white  and  brown  with  black  stripes,  made  by 
the  Navajo  Indians,  a:nd  two  belts,  with  figures  in  red  and  white,  made 
by  the  Pimo  Indians. — Collected  and  presented  by  the  Hon.  Joiix  R. 
Baktlett,  Providence,  R.  I. 

14723 — 14727.  Cup  and  saucer  of  black  pottery  and  three  flower  pots, 
white  ground  with  black  lines,  made  by  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mex- 
ico.—Collected  by  Mr.  W.  P.  McCluke  and  presented  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Thompson  of  Topeka,  Kansas. 

14728 — 14734.  Seven  human  crania  from  an  ancient  cemetery  on  the 
Bay  of  Chacota,  Peiu,  being  a  part  of  the  collection  described  by  Mr. 
Blake  in  the  11th  Annual  Report,  p.  277. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr. 
John  H.  Blake  of  Boston. 

14735 — 14754.  Shells,  flint  arrowheads  and  flakes,  charcoal  and  frag- 
ments of  pottery  from  Cahokia  Mound,  Illinois;  fragments  of  ancient 
pottery  and  various  articles  of  modern  manufacture  from  a  small  mound 
in  the  same  neighborhood;  stone  celts,  hoes,  spearpoints,  and  arrowheads 
from  the  surlace  between  the  Cahokia  and  Monks'  Mounds,  all  situated 
on  the  river  bottom  opposite  St.  Louis. — Collected  and  presented  by  the 
Cuhatou. 

14755 — 1475{)  Rude  flint  implements  from  the  surface  near  Sedalia, 
and  a  flint  arrowhead  from  Alieuton,  Mo. — Presented  by  Dr.  Geo.  J. 
Engelmann  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

5  See  Smithsonian  Report  for  1S76,  p.  433. 
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14757—14944.  Ffagments  of  soapstone  pots,  In  different  stages  of  com- 
pletion, and  the  stone  implements  used  in  their  manufacture,  found  in  the 
original  quarry;**  stone  mortars,  pestles,  coraalis,  bowls,  and  pots;  pipes, 
perforated  stones  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  knives,  daggers,  scrapers, 
and  arrowheads  of  stone;  sharpening  and  polishing  stones;  whistles, 
daggers  and  awls  of  bone;  teeth  of  animals;  beads,  fish-hooks  and  orna- 
ments of  shell;  beads  of  stone,  brass  and  glass;  arrowheads  and  spear- 
points  of  black  flint;  paint,  and  paint  pots  of  stone  and  bone;  human 
crania  and  bones ;  and  a  stone  painted  in  red  and  white  circles :  all  from 
graves  and  shellheaps  on  Santa  Catalina  Island,  off  the  coast  of  California. 
In  addition  to  the  articles  mentioned  above,  there  is  also  a  large  collection 
of  vvater-tiglit  baskets,  and  anotlier  of  clay  vessels,  such  as  are  now  made 
by  the  Indians  of  Southern  California.* — Explorations  conducted  for  the 
Museum  by  Mr  Paul  Schumacher. 

14945.  A  stone  fish  234"™  long,  and  G5'"'"  broad  just  back  of  the  dor- 
sal fin,  perforation  through  the  tail,  from  Salem  Neck. — By  Purchask. 

1494G — 14949.  Stone  arrowheads  and  knives  from  West  Cliester,  Penn. 
— Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Keuvey. 

14950 — 14983.  Fragments  of  pottery;  stone  arrowheads,  spearpoints, 
knives,  drills,  scrapers,  etc.,  from  Piedmont,  South  Carolina. — ^^By  Puu- 
chase. 

14984 — 15059.  A  collection  of  pottery,  consisting  of  seventy  pieces,  of 
the  typical  forms  found  in  Southeast  Missouri;  an  earthern  pipe,  stone 
hoes,  and  shell  beads  from  tiie  same  locality. — By  Pukchase. 

15060—15208.  Earthern  bowls,  jars,  and  vases  of  different  forms  and 
colors,  some  with  painted  designs  and  others  ornamented  with  grotesque 
human  and  animal  forms;  celts,  muUers,  spearpoints,  knives,  and  disk  of 
stone;  beads  of  glass,  stone,  and  pottery;  small  human  and  animal  figures 
in  stone  and  terra  cotta ;  chips  and  knives  of  obsidian ;  all  from  the  Island 
of  Zapatero  in  Lake  Nicaragua  and  from  Nandaime,  Jinotepec,  Teustepe, 
Diriainba,  and  other  places  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake;  flint  knife,  per- 
forated shells,  and  three  human  crania  with  other  human  bones  from  the 
cave  of  Cucirizua;  fragments  of  vases,  flint  chips  and  cores,  stone  celts, 
and  different  kinds  of  shells  from  a  mound  at  La  Virgen,  Nicaragua. — Ex- 
plorations conducted  for  the  Museum  by  Dr.  Eakl  Flint. 

15209.  Fragment  of  a  large  terra  cotta  vase,  showing  human  face  sur- 
mounted by  a  bird's  head.— Collected  by  Gov.  F.  P.  Barlee,  of  British 
Honduras  and  presented  by  ])r.  Aug.  Le  Ploxgeon,  through  Mr.  Stephen 
Salisbury,  Jr.,  of  Worcester. 

15210.  Earthern  bowl  in  human  shape  from  a  stone  grave  near  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Gilson  of  Boston. 

15211  —  15266.  Fifteen  human  crania  and  several  leg  bones,  among 
them  a  femur  showing  a  fracture  and  the  subsequent  overlapping  and 
union  of  the  parts;  thirteen  earthern  pots  and  vases  of  the  usual  variety 

*  For  a  special  acRotmt  of  sever.il  of  these  articles  see  the  paper  by  Mr.  Schumacher 
in  the  llth  Report,  p.  258. 

5 See  the  paper  by  Mr.  Schumacher  on  a  following  page. 
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of  forms  ;  disks  of  shell,  stone,  and  terra  cotta;  shell  and  earthern  beads  ; 
shell  spoons ;  flint  dagger;  stone  taljlet,  drills,  celts,  knives,  arrowheads, 
and  spearpoints  of  flint,  from  stone  graves  and  on  the  surface  in  Cain's 
field  near  Nashville,  Tenn. — Collected  by  Mr.  E.  Curtiss  in  continuation 
of  explorations  by  the  Cuijator. 

15207 — 15317.  Twenty-four  crania  from  Maui,  Sandwich  Islands;  two 
of  Negroes  from  Africa,  one  of  a  Hindoo,  seven  of  North  American  Indi- 
ans, and  several  casts;  stone  celts  from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  New  Mexico, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands;  Tobacco  pouch,  and  a  garment 
of  striped  cloth  made  by  the  Mandingo  tribe  of  Africans:  an  iron  pointed 
spear,  shawl,  and  mats  made  by  the  Fans  in  Central  Africa,  collected  by 
Mr.  P.  F.  Du  Chaillu. — Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  S.  Knekland 
of  Boston. 

15318 — 15333.  War  club,  cannibal's  fork,  woman's  comb  and  ear-ring, 
flute,  musical  pipes,  earthern  drinking  vessel,  liku,  a  garment  worn  by 
women,  and  specimens  of  twine  and  tapa,  or  native  cloth,  from  the  Fiji 
Islands;  stone  celt  from  Oahn,  Sandwich  Islands. — Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Chahmcs  Dkruy  of  Salem,  Mass. 

15334  —  15371.  Ajar,  glazed  on  the  inside  and  around  the  mouth,  prob- 
ably of  Spanish  manufacture;  stone  celts,  scraper,  arrowheads,  knives; 
flint  chips  and  broken  stone  implements;  fragments  of  pottery  stamped, 
incised,  and  cord  marked,  some  painted,  and  one  showing  two  or  more 
layers  of  clay;  fragments  of  human  crania  and  other  human  bones  from 
burial  mound  on  an  island  in  Santa  Fe  Lake,  Florida,  and  other  mounds 
on  the  shores  of  the  same  lake  and  at  Orange  Point,  Hickory  Pond,  and 
Cade's  Pond,  Florida. — Explorations  conducted  for  the  Museum  by  Mr. 
Henry  Gillman. 

15372 — 15377.  Spearpoints,  arrowheads  and  chips  of  flint  from  Albany, 
Georgia;  handle  of  jar  in  terra  cotta,  and  fragments  of  stamped  pottery 
from  a  shell  mound  on  Halifax  Inlet,  East  Florida. — Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  S.  C.  Clarke. 

15378.  Cranium  of  an  Indian  from  G.  A.  Tapley's  farm  near  Revere 
Beach,  Mass. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Tapley,  Revere, 
Mass. 

15379 — 15384.  Basket  and  matting  made  of  tlie  inner  bark  of  the 
cedar;  fishhooks,  and  a  fishing  line  made  of  kelp,  from  Puget  Sound. — 
Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  David  Mack  of  Belmont,  Mass. 

15385 — 15397.  Grooved  stone  axe,  hammerstone,  stone  celt,  pestle, 
sinker,  spearpoints,  and  arrowheads ;  fragments  of  pottery,  incised  and 
cord  marked,  from  Delawa'-e  Water  Gap,  Penn. — Collected  by  Mr.  L.  W. 
Bkodhead  of  that  place,  and  presented  by  him  through  the  Hon.  Robert 

C.   WiNTHROP. 

15398 — 15816.  This  collection  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  arti- 
cles found  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  chiefly  in  the  Ohio 
Valley.  It  is  especially  rich  in  stone  pipes,  twenty  of  which  are  of  abo- 
riginal workmanship,  and  in  stone  ornaments  polished  and  perforated,  of 
which  there  are  thirty-three  specimens  that  are  perfect.     Besides  these 
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there  are  thirty-two  grooved  stone  axes,  thirty-one  celts  and  gouges,  and 
some  hundreds  of  knives,  mullers,  pestles,  scrapei-s,  disks,  arrowheads, 
and  spearpoints  of  the  patterns  common  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  with  here  and 
there  a  form  that  is  new.  It  also  includes  copper  beads  from  a  mound 
near  Newark,  Ohio,  and  a  celt  of  the  same  material  from  Lewiston, 
Maine;  several  implements  of  hematite  and  specular  iron  ore  more  or 
less  highly  polished,  from  the  Ohio  "Valley ;  fifteen  vessels  of  pottery 
from  Southeast  Missouri,  West  Virginia,  a  mound  on  Massie's  Creek,  near 
Xenia,  Ohio,  Henderson,  Ky.,  and  from  different  places  in  Indiana. 
Among  the  articles  from  mounds  near  Xenia  and  Newark,  Ohio,  are  three 
pipes  and  several  stone  implements  of  special  interest.  There  are  also 
stone  pipes  from  Canada;  a  perforated  stone  axe  from  Denmark;  shell 
fishhooks  and  a  native  hair  brush  from  the  Fiji  Islands. — By  Pukchase 
from  Wm.  Clogston. 

15817—16030.  Thirty  human  crania;  fifty  specimens  of  pottery,  includ- 
ing pots,  bottles,  bowls,  jars,  etc.,  some  plain,  some  ornamented,  and 
others  painted  or  moulded  into  human,  fish,  frog,  and  bird  forms;  beads, 
spoons,  plain  and  carved  disks  of  shell;  bone  combs;  stopples,  disks  and 
beads  of  pottery ;  spindle  whorls,  disks  and  celts  of  stone,  flint  daggers, 
knives,  arrowheads  and  spearpoints;  "chungke"and  sharpening  stones, 
all  from  stone  graves  at  Old  Town,  Williamson  Co.,  Tennessee.  Six  stone 
hoes,  a  disk,  "chungke"  stone,  and  other  implements  also  of  stone  from 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Banks  Link  in  Humphreys  Co.,  Tennessee.— Collected  by 
Mr.  E.  CuRriss,  in  continuation  of  the  Exploration  of  Tennessee  by  the 
CuKATOu,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

10031.  An  iron-pointed  Comanche  arrow  from  Texas,  taken  from  a 
human  body.— Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  John  Allen  Wakk  of 
Longview,  Texas. 

1G032.  Small  celt  of  serpentine.— Presented  by  the  lion.  Robert  C. 
WiNTHROP  of  Boston. 

16033.  Amulet  from  Egypt. — Presented  by  Mr.  Willl^m  John  Potts 
of  Camden,  N.  J. 

16034 — 16037.  Earthern  spool,  piece  of  a  bronze  blade,  fragments  of 
pottery  and  mosaic  work  in  marble  from  the  ruins  of  Mycenae. — Collected 
and  presented  by  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Carr  of  Cambridge. 

16038 — 160-13.  A  bridle  and  pair  of  spurs,  modern  Peruvian;  hobble  for 
horses  from  Uruguay;  saddle,  lariat  and  bridle  bit  from  Mexico. — Col- 
lected and  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Cary  of  Cambridge. 

16044—16070.  Stone  pestle  from  Lake  George,  New  York;  grooved 
stone  axe  from  Lynn,  Mass.;  stone  gouges  from  Ipswich;  grooved  stone 
sinkers  from  Salem  Neck;  arrowheads,  sinkers,  gouges,  and  seven 
grooved  stone  axes  from  Marblehead,  Mass. — By  Purchase. 

16071 — 16074.  Celt,  hammers,  hoe,  and  spearpoint,  all  of  stone,  from 
West  Rindge,  N.  H. — Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Ware,  Boston, 
Mass. 

16075 — 16091.  Fragments  of  steatite  pots  and  the  implements  of  quartz 
and  slate  used  in  making  them,  found  in  the  quarry  four  miles  from  AVash- 
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iugton  City.  These  articles  are  similar  to  those  found  on  Santa  Catalina 
Island  by  Mr.  Paul  Schumacher,  and  to  those  taken  from  a  quarry  near 
Providence  by  the  Curator. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Elmeu  R. 
Reynolds®  of  Washington. 

16092.  Cranium  of  an  Indian  from  an  island  in  the  Mississippi  River 
near  McGregor,  Iowa. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Henky  Davis 
of  McGregor. 

16093 — 16345.  In  this  collection  there  are  a  number  of  grooved  axes, 
stone  celts,  pestles,  arrowheads,  and  spearpoiuts  from  Greenwich,  collected 
by  Dr.  E.  Holmes;  arrowheads,  celts,  hammerstones,  and  a  hoe,  from 
Giassboro,  collected  by  Mr.  W  H.  Beckett  and  Dr.  J.  D.Hekitage;  stone 
daggers,  arrowheads,  and  knives  from  Newark,  N.  J.,  collected  by  Mr.  W. 
T.  LowTiioKP ;  stone  knives,  drills,  scrapers,  and  ornaments,  and  fragments 
of  pottery,  stamped,  incised,  and  cord  and  cob  marked,  from  Salem,  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Robixson.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  a  large  number  of 
specimens  from  the  neighborhood  of  Trenton,  collected  by  Dr.  Abbott  in 
person.  Summing  up  the  result  of  his  explorations  for  the  year  it  will  be 
seen  that  tiiey  run  through  622  distinct  entries  in  the  catalogue  and  num- 
ber over  5500  specimens.  Among  them  are  104  "  paleolithics,"'  seventy- 
two  grooved  stone  axes  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  some  highly  pol- 
ished and  one  "  inscribed  ;  "  sixty-five  celts  of  various  forms  and  degrees  of 
finish,  with  arrowheads,  scrapers,  knives,  and  the  other  implements  com- 
mon to  th^p  locality  by  the  hundred,  both  in  jasper  and  in  argillite.  Of 
stone  ornaments,  polished  and  perforated,  there  is  also  a  fair  representa- 
tion, including  several  of  the  so-called  gorgets,  axes,  a  bird,  and  other 
forms  that  are  altogether  new.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  dis- 
coveries of  the  year  is  the  "  work  shop  "  that  was  found  buried  eighteen 
inches  below  the  surface,  and  under  a  tree  that  was  two  feet  in  diameter. 
It  consists  of  several  pecks  of  chips,  cores,  and  nodules  of  jasper  and 
quartz,  with  quantities  of  broken  and  unfinished  implements  of  the  same 
material,  and  several  hammerstones,  all  found  mixed  together  just  as  it 
was  probably  left  by  the  ancient  workman. — From  the  Explorations  of 
Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

16346.  Sixteen  stone  sinkers  notched  at  sides,  found  together  in  one 
lot,  from  Trenton,  N.  J. — Collected  and  presented  by  Master  Richakd  M. 
Abbott. 

16347—10349.  Stone  knives  collected  by  Dr.  E.  Holmes,  of  Greenwich, 
Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.;  stone  ornament,  [)erforation  unfinished,  and  a  coil 

6  A  descviption  of  this  ancient  quarry  and  of  the  articles  here  recorded  will  be  found 
in  the  following  pages  of  tliis  Report. 

'  This  name  has  been  given  to  the  rude  implements  found  in  the  drift  at  Trenton.  In 
this  connection  it  may  not  1)6  out  of  place  to  say  that  in  September  last,  in  company 
with  Prof.  J.  D.  Whitney,  of  Harvard  College,  I  vi.sited  Trenton,  and  that  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  find  several  of  these  imi)lenients  in  place.  Pi'of.  Whitney  has  no 
doubt  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  drift,  and  we  are  both  in  full  accord  with  Dr.  Abbott 
as  to  the  artificial  character  of  many  of  these  implements. — Lucien  Care,  Assistant 
Curator  I'eabody  Museum. 
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of  clay,  probably  the  beginning  of  an  earthern  jar,  from  Trenton. — Col- 
lected and  presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott. 

16350.  Human  arm,  with  wrist  and  fingers  tattooed,  from  Ancon,  Peru. 
— Collected  by  the  late  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  during  the  Hassler  Expedi- 
tion, and  presented  by  the  Museum  of  Compauative  Zoology. 

16351 — 16369.  Small  stone  pot,  small  disk  of  gold,  sixteen  earthern 
vases  of  difl'erent  patterns,  some  painted,  and  one  in  animal  form,  from 
Tiahuanaco,  Lake  Titicaca.  Also  two  inscribed  stones  found  near  Are- 
quipa.  Pe-ru. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Flint  of  Boston. 

16870.  Glass  beads  and  fragment  of  human  cranium  from  an  Indian 
grave  at  West  Chester,  Penn. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Jerome 

B.   GUAY. 

16371  —  16374.  Stone  celts  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  a  small 
basket  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  Yo  Semite  Valley,  in  which  to  keep 
worm  bait  alive. — Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  S.  Kxeeland,  Boston. 

16375 — 16721.  Stone  implements,  arrowheads,  knives,  scrapers,  grooved 
axes  and  spearpoints,  of  the  various  patterns  usually  found  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  the  Oliio  Valley;  cranium  of  Seminole  Indian  and  fragments  of 
human  and  animal  bones  from  shellmounds  in  Florida;  small  human  fig- 
ure in  terra  cotta  from  Mexico ;  tweezers  and  fragment  of  ornament  in 
copper  and  a  monkey's  head  in  pottery  from  Peru;  earthern  lamp,  vase 
and  faces  (Athene),  glass  tear  vessel  from  Greece;  four  lamps  in  terra 
cotta  from  Tyre,  and  fragments  of  glass  and  glazed  pottery  from  the  ruins 
of  Bualbec,  Syria ;  earthern  lamps  and  vases,  glass  tear  vessel,  a  bronze 
greave,  and  other  implements  and  weapons  of  bronze  and  iron  from  difl'er- 
ent places  in  Italy;  earthern  lamp  and  human  figure  and  a  tear  vessel  of 
glassfrom  Aries,  France  ;  rude  stone  implements — paleolithics — from  Abbe- 
ville; stone  celt  from  Nice,  bronze  celt  from  Brittany,  and  flint  core  and 
flakes,  stone  celt  and  beads,  fragment  of  a  bronze  blade,  and  a  beautiful 
bronze  celt,  all  dredged  from  the  Seine  at  Paris,  France;  stone  celts  and 
arrowheads  from  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  celts  and  spearpoints  of 
bronze  from  the  Kiver  BojMie,  Ireland ;  bronze  bracelets,  spearpoints, 
bangles,  celts,  pin,  and  reaping  hook  from  prehistoric  stations  in  Austria; 
a  choice  collection  of  specimens,  twenty-five  in  number,  illustrative  of  the 
stone  and  bronze  ages  of  Sweden  and__^Denniark;  mummied  birds  and 
young  crocodiles,  feet  and  hands  of  human  mummies,  and  fragments  of 
cloth  in  which  they  were  wrapped,  earthern  lamps  and  several  small  ves- 
sels of  the  same  material,  human  and  animal  figures  in  wood,  and  a  series 
of  fifty  amulets,  five  bead  necklaces,  and  numerous  ornaments  made  in 
pottery,  and  painted  scarabtei  in  stone  and  terra  cotta,  alabaster  vase  in  the 
shape  of  a  kneeling  human  figure,  and  several  fragments  of  stone  statues, 
some  of  tliem  with  hieroglyphics  inscribed  on  them,  all  from  Egypt.  In 
addition  to  this  very  handsome  collection  there  is  a  large  number  of  speci- 
mens from  the  Swiss  lakes,  but  chiefly  from  Lake  Bienne.  Among  these 
are  forty-three  stone  celts,  and  numerous  knives,  six  of  which  are 
mounted  in  horn  handles,  flint  flakes,  hammers,  spindle  whorls,  and  other 
implements  of  stone;  bone  daggers  and  needles, "awls,  celts  and  perfor- 
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ated  ornaments  of  the  same  material;  a  ring,  vase  and  spindle  whorls  of 
pottery;  numerous  specimens  of  teeth  and  bones  of  animals,  etc.,  bones 
of  birds  and  manj'  other  articles  of  use  and  ornament  such  as  are  usually 
found  on  the  sites  of  the  ancient  Lake  Dwellers.  From  Lake  Bourget, 
Aix  Les  Bains,  there  are  horn  sockets,  beads  and  spindle  whorls  of  potter}', 
stone  implements,  and  pins,  fish-hooks,  and  vasefi  of  bronze.  The 
entire  collection,  a  gift  'fi-om  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  of  Philadelphia, 
(Harvard  '73),  comprises  346  entries,  and  consists  of  specimens  drawn 
literally  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe;  in  point  of  time  it  has  rep- 
resentatives from  the  rude  stone  implements  of  France,  all  the  way  down 
through  the  successive  ages  of  polished  stone  and  bronze  to  the  time  of 
iron  in  the  comparatively  recent  past.  Covering  such  a  vast  extent  of 
counti'y  and  extending  through  all  the  earliest  periods  of  the  growth  of 
the  human  race  it  forms  a  small  Museum  in  itself  and  is  of  special  value 
for  purposes  of  comparison. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Clauknce 
B.  MooKE  of  Phihidelphia. 

16722 — 1G730.  Fragments  of  pottery  and  stone  arrowheads  from  an 
island  in  Lake  Mendota,  Wis.  ;  a  perforated  humerus,  and  other  human 
and  animal  bones,  with  fragments  of  pottery  from  a  mound  near  the  same 
lake. — By  Purchase. 

16731 — 16744.  Stone  celt,  horn  sockets,  fragments  of  pottery  and  ani- 
mal bones  from  the  lake  dwellings  at  Concise,  Switzerland;  small  earth- 
ern  vases  from  Pcestnm,  Italy  ;  shells  and  pieces  of  mosaic  and  glass  from 
the  Sybil's  Cave  at  Cuniae,  and  from  Kome,  Italy;  arrowheads  and  spear- 
points  of  quartz  from  Washington  City,  D.  C. — Collected  and  presented 
by  Count  L.  F.  Pouktales  of  Cambridge. 

16745 — 16801.  Fibres  of  different  plants  with  cloth  and  garments  made 
from  them;  head-dresses,  belts,  necklaces,  and  other  ornaments  made  of 
feathers;  whistle,  flute,  bracelet,  and  necklace  of  bone;  baskets,  paddles, 
wooden  mortar,  and  mandico  graters;  arrows  with  cane,  iron  and  bone 
points,  some  poisoned";  zarabatana,  or  blow  gun,  with  a  quiver  of  poisoned 
arrows  and  a  package  of  woorara  poison,  all  from  the  Amazon  River,  and 
such  as  used  by  the  present  Indians. — Collected  by  the  Thayer  Expedition 
under  the  direction  of  the  late  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  and  presented  by  the 
Museum  of  Compakative  Zoology. 

16802 — 16803.  Fragments  of  pottery  and  stone  chips  from  a  rock  shelter 
at  Hudson,  Ohio. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  M.  C.  Read. 

16804.  An  obsidian  arrowhead  from  the  valley  of  San  Juan,  New 
Mexico. — Collected  and  |)resented  by  Mr.  Chaui.es  Ai.drich. 

16805.  Old  Spanish  olive  jars  for  comparison. — By  Puuchase*. 

16806 — 17163.'  This  exceedingly  valuable  collection,  made  on  Omotepec 
Island,  Lake  Nicaragua,  from  a  mound  at  Tola  and  at  other  points  on  the 
shores  of  the  same  lake,  consists  in  part  of  forty  burial  jars,  some  of 
them  exceedingly  small,  others  very  large;  about  two  hundred  and  thirty 
other  articles  of  pottery  in  different  colored  clays,  some  plain,  some 
painted,  whilst  others  are  ornamented  with  mouldings  of  grotesque  heads 
and  figures,  and  several  are  fine  pieces  of  incised  work.     Among  them  are 
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found  a  great  many  different  patterns  of  jars,  bowls,  and  vases  executed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  ^\ve  a  good  idea  of  tlie  high  development  reached 
in  the  ceramic  art  by  this  ancient  nation.  Some  of  the  forms  are  easy  and 
graceful,  while  in  plastic  ornamentation  the  taste  of  the  ancient  potters 
seems  to  have  been  often  towards  the  grotesque.  In  addition  to  these 
articles  in  terra  cotta,  there  are  beads  of  stone,  bone,  and  shell;  celts, 
pestle,  sinkers,  and  mullers  of  stone ;  three  large  stone  metates,  one  orna- 
mented with  an  animal's  head  and  the  other  with  bird's  heads;  human  and 
animal  bones;  spindle  whorls,  whistles,  and  stands  in  terra  cotta;  flint 
scrapers  and  knives,  grinding  stones,  a  knife  of  jade,  and  flakes  of  obsid- 
ian from  different  places  on  Omotepec  Island  and  along  Lake  Nicaragua. 
—  Exploration  of  Dr.  Eakl  Flint  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

17164 — 17177.  Flint  arrowheads,  spearpoints,  drills,  knives,  and  scrap- 
ers, of  the  forms  usually  found  south  of  the  Ohio,  from  Bales'  Mills,  Lee 
County,  Va  — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Balks. 

17178 — 17205.  Calvarium  from  a  rock  house  near  Pineville,  Ky.,  and 
one  from  a  cave  in  Lee  County,  Va.;  human  bones,  grooved  axe,  and 
stone  celt,  "  chungke"  stone,  arrowheads,  spearpoints,  and  knives  of  flint ; 
ring  of  steatite,  piece  of  hematite,  and  a  small  disk  of  pottery,  from  Lee 
County,  Va. — Exploration  conducted  for  the  Museum,  by  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Johnson  of  Gibson's  Station,  Lee  County,  Va. 


AddUions  to  the  Library. 

From  the  Anthor.  Pseudis,  by  S.  W.  Carman,  Cambridge.  Pamphlet.   1877. 

From  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Davenport,  loica.  Lithograph  of 
a  Stone  Tablet  recently  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Davenport. 

From  the  Society.  Thirty-fifth  Report  on  the  Archaeology  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  by  Heinrich  Handelmann,  with  wood  cuts.     Pamphlet.     1878. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Athens, 
Greece,  from  January  1877  to  January  1878.     Pamphlet.     Athens,  1878. 

From  the  Hon.  Bohert  C.  Winthrop.  Explorations  across  the  great 
Basin  of  Utah,  in  1859,  by  Capt.  J.  H.  Simpson,  Corps  of  Top.  Eng., 
U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  1876.  1  vol.,  4to,  pp.  495.  Recent  Archaeologi- 
cal Discoveries  in  the  American  Bottom,  by  Henry  R.  Howland.  Pam- 
phlet, 8vo,  7  pp.  Buffalo,  1877.  A  lithographic  portrait  of  George  Pea- 
body,  the  founder  of  the  Museum. 

From  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund.  A  bronze  medal 
struck  in  honor  of  George  Peabody.  On  the  obverse  is  the  head  of  Mr. 
Peabody,  with  th>i  words,  "George  Peabody,  born  18  Feb.,  1795  —  died  4 
Nov.,  1869."  On  the  reverse  is  the  inscription,  "Education  —  a  debt  due 
from  present  to  future  generations,"  and  also,  in  somewhat  smaller  char- 
acters, "The  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund." 

From  the  Hon.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  through  lion.  Bobert  C.  Winthrop. 
Man's  Age  in  the  World,  by  James  C.  Southall,  A.  M.,  with  Introduc- 
tory  remarks   by  Hon.  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  Rector;    an   address  delivered 
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at  the  opening  of  the  Lewis  BroolvS  Museum,  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, June  27,  1878.     1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  58.     Riclimond,  Va.,  1878. 

From  the  Acadnny.  The  Transactions  of  tlie  Academy  of  Science  of 
St  Louis.     Vol.  Ill,  No.  4.     1878. 

From  Prof.  Henry  Ward  Pool.  Silabnrio  de  Idioma  Mexicano  por  el 
lie.  D.  Faustino  Chimalpopocalt.     Pamphlet,  17  pp.     Mexico,  1849. 

By  Purchase.  Cnadro  descriptivo  y  comparativo  de  las  Lenguas  Indige- 
nas  de  Mexico,  por  D.  Francisco  Pimentel.  2  vols.,  8vo.  Mexico,  1862-5. 
The  Scandinavian  Races,  by  Paul  C.  Sinding.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  493.  New 
York,  1878. 

From  the  Society.  Annual  Report  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society, 
for  the  year  1877.  Pamphlet,  8vo,  24  pp.  Proceedings  of  the  Minnesota 
Historical  Society,  from  Nov..  1849,  to  May  11,  1858.  Pamphlet,  21  pp. 
The  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey 
of  Minnesota,  for  the  year  1877.     1  vol  ,  8vo,  pp.  225. 

From  the  Author.  Report  on  the  Geographical  and  Geological  Survey 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region.  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  North 
•American  Indians,  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  Washington  City.  2  pamph- 
lets, 8vo.     1877. 

From  the  Author.  Ancient  Earthworks  in  Northern  Ohio,  by  Col. 
Charles  Whittlesey.     Pamphlet,  8vo,  7  pp.     1878. 

From  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories, 
embracing  Colorado  and  parts  of  adjacent  Territories,  being  a  report  of 
the  progress  for  the  year  1875,  by  F.  V.  Hayden,  United  States  Geologist. 
1  vol.,  8  vo,  pp.  827.  Monograph  of  North  American  Rodentia,  by  C(jues 
and  Allen ;  being  Vol.  XI,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  F.  V. 
Hayden,  Geologist  in  charge.  1  vol.,  4to,  pp.  1091.  1877.  Nos.  3  and  4 
of  Vol.  Ill,  1877,  and  No.  1  of  Vol.  IV,  1878,  Bulletins  United  States 
Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  F.  V.  Hayden, 
U.  S.  Geologist  in  charge.  Ethnology  and  Pliilology  of  the  Hidatsa 
Indians,  by  Washington  Matthews,  Assistant  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army,  being 
No.  7  of  the  miscellaneous  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  and 
Geographical  Survey,  F.  V.  Hayden,  U.  S.  Geologist  in  charge.  1  vol., 
8vo.  1877.  Tertiary  Flora,  by  Leo  Lesquereux,  being  Vol.  VII,  of  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  F.  V.  Hayden,  Geologist  in  charge. 
1  vol.,  4to,  pp.  366,  65  plates.  1878.  Contributions  to  North  American  Eth- 
nology. Vols.  I  and  IV,  4to,  of  the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  and 
Geog.  Survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region,  J.  W.  Powell  in  charge. 
187G-7.  Map  of  the  United  States  and  Territories,  compiled  from  the 
official  surveys  and  other  authentic  sources,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Hon.  J.  A.  Williamson,  Commissioner,  1877. 

From  the  Academy.  Proceedings  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences.     Vol.  II,  part  1.     1877. 

From  the  Society.  Beitrage  zur  Anthropologic  und  Urgeschichte 
Bayerns,  organ  der  Miiuchener  Gesellschaft  fiir  Anthropologic,  Ethnologic 
und  Urgeschichte.     Zweiter  Band,  1,  2,  3  Heft.     Miinchen,  1878. 
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Fiom  Prof.  William  Everett.  Traditions  of  Decoodah,  and  Antiquarian 
Researches,  by  William  Pidgeon.     1  vol.,  8vo,  334  pp.     New  York,  1853. 

From  the  Atithor.  Vortrag  ul)er  den  Mexicanischen  Calender-stein, 
gelialten  von  Prof.  Pli.  Valeniini,  30  April,  1S78,  in  liepiiblican  Hall,  New 
York  City,  vor  dera  Deutsch  ges  Wissen.-scliafillchen  Verein.  Pamphlet, 
32  pp.,  8vo.     1878. 

From  the  Museum.  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  xlrt,  New  York.     Pamphlet,  35  pp.     1878. 

From  the  Society.  Annual  Address  of  Chief  Justice  Duly,  LL.  D., 
President  of  the  American  Geographical  Societ\%  on  the  Geographical 
Work  of  the  World,  for  1877.     New  York.     Pamphlet,  8vo,  76  pp.     1878. 

From  the  Socictij.  Reports  and  Communications  to  the  Cambridge 
Antiquarian  Society,  Nos.  XVII  and  XIX,  being  No.  3  of  Vol.  Ill,  and 
No.  1  of  Vol.  IV.  An  Annotated  list  of  Books  printed  on  Vellum, 
to  be  found  in  the  University  and  College  libraries  at  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, by  Samuel  Sandars,  M.  A.,  of  Trinity  College.  Pamphlet,  8vo. 
Cambridge  and  London.  1878. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Liverpool.  No.  XXXI,  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp  423.  London  and  Livex"- 
pool,  1877. 

From  the  Association.  Proceedings  of  the  Central  Oliio  Scientific 
Association,  at  Urbana,  Ohio.     Vol.  I,  part  1.     1878. 

From  the  Academy.  Annual  Report  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences for  1878.     Pamphlet. 

From  the  Museum.  The  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  and  Natural 
History  Museum.     Pamphlet.     Springfield,  1877. 

From  Principal  J.  W.  Dawson,  Montreal.  The  Leisure  Hour,  for  1874, 
bound.     1  vol.     Continuing  his  series  of  Archaeological  papers. 

From  W.  Wallace  'Poolcer,  liag  Ltarbor,  N.  Y.  The  Legends  of  Mon- 
tauk,  by  J.  A.  Ayres,  with  an  Historical  Appendix.  Hartford,  1849.  1 
vol.,  8vo,  pp.  127. 

From  the  Academy.  Proceedings  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Vol.  VI,  and  Part  1  of  Vol.  VII.     San  Francisco.     1876-7. 

From  the  Society.  Journal  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural  History. 
Vol.  1,  Part  2.     July,  1878. 

From  the  Author.  Promenade  Onomatologique  sur  les  bords  du  Lac 
Leman.  Beinie,  1867.  Indian  Languages  of  the  Pacific  States  and  Terri- 
tories. New  York,  1867.  Analytcal  Reports  upon  Indian  Dialects  spoken 
in  Southern  Calitornia.  Washiugtc  u,  1876.  Remarks  upon  the  Tonkawa 
Language.  Philadelphia,  1«76.  The  Timucua  Language,  and  Sequel. 
Philadelphia,  1877-8.  Five  pamphlet.s  by  Albert  S.  Gatschet,  Washington 
City,  D.  C. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 
No.  71.     Worcester,  1878. 

From  Prof.  John  Bohinson,  Salem.  Journal  of  the  Shanghai  Literary 
and  Scientific  Society.     No.  1,  lor  June,  l8o8. 

From  the  Museum.     The  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Curators  of  the 
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Museum  of  Wesleyan  University,  including  a  visitor's  guide  to  the 
Museum.     Pamphlet,  pp.  24.     1878. 

From  the  Author.  Poetical  Works,  by  Levi  Bishop.  1  vol.,  8vo,  p.  547, 
Detroit,  1876. 

From  the  Societ>j.  Baltische  Studien.  Herausgegeben  von  der  Gesells- 
chaft  fiir  Pommersche  Geschichte  und  Alterthuinskunde.  Parts  1,  2,  3  4, 
5.     Vol.  XXVIII.     Stettin.     1877. 

From  the  Author.  Aboriginal  Structures  in  Georgia,  by  Charles  C. 
Jones,  Jr.     Pamphlet,  13  pp.     Washington,  1878. 

From  the  Board  of  Agricidttire.  The  22nd  Annual  Report  of  the  Maine 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  1877.     1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  328. 

From  the  E(lito>\  The  American  Antiquarian.  Vol.  I,  No.  2.  Edited 
by  Rev.  S.  D.  Peet.     Cleveland,  Ohio       1878. 

From  the  Society.  Archivio  per  1'  Antropologia  e  la  Etnologia.  Organo 
della  Societa  Itaiiana  di  Antropologia,  Etnologia  e  Psicologia  coraparata, 
Firenze,  Italy.     Ottavo  volume,  Fascicolo  secondo.     8vo,  1878. 

From  the  3Inseum.  Annual  Report  of  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College,  for  1877-78.  Bulletins  Kos.  8 
and  9.     Vol.  V,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1878. 

From  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Report  for  1877.  1  vol.,  8vo,  pp. 
500.     Washington,  D.  C.     1878. 

From  Thomas  G.  Gary,  Esq.,  Cambridge,  llass.  Recuerdos  de  la  Cam- 
paiia  de  Buenos  Ayres.  1  vol  ,  folio.  Japanese  Sketches  of  Costumes 
and  Scenes.     2  vols.     A  series  of  outline  maps. 

From  Count  L.  F.  Pourtales.  Monuments  de  1'  Ancien  £veche  de  Bale. 
Par  A.  Quiquerez.     1  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  427,  with  plates  and  maps.     1864. 

From  the  Author.  Origin  of  the  Chinese  Race,  Japanese  Wrecks  on  the 
North  Pacific,  Early  Maritime  Intercourse  of  the  Ancient  Western  Na- 
tions, three  pamphlets  by  Charles  W.  Brooks,  Esq.,  San  Francisco.     1876. 

From  William  John  Potts,  Esq.,  Camden,  Neio  Jersey.  Catalogue  of 
Human  Crania  in  the  Collection  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 
Philadelphia,  by  J.  Aitkin  Meigs.  8vo,  pamph.,  1857.  North  American 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review  for  Sept.,  1861.  Map  of  tlie  Delaware  River, 
with  location  of  Indian  Tribes,  from  Reminiscences  of  Old  Gloucester. 
Map  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Jersey  —  a  fac-simile  of  map  accompany- 
ing Gabriel  Thomas'  History  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.     Ed.  1848. 

From  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio.  Twenty-two  volumes,  containing 
illustrations  and  text.  Ancient  Customs  and  Costumes  of  the  Japanese. 

From  the  Author.  A  Handbook  of  Boston,  by  Moses  King.  1  vol.,  8vo, 
pp.  292.     1879. 

From  the  Author.  Some  Early  Notices  of  the  Indians  of  Ohio.  To 
what  Race  did  the  Mound  Builders  belong?  Pamphlet  by  Judge  M  F. 
Force,  8vo,  75  pp.     1879. 

From  the  Author.  Relic  Hunting  on  the  Mohawk,  by  S.  L.  Frey,  Pala- 
tine Bridge,  N.  Y.     Pamphlet,  9  pp.     1878. 

From  Prof.  H.  H.  Straight.  Report  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training 
School,  at  Oswego,  New  York.     1878, 
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From  the  Author.  The  Native  llaces  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  William 
Henry  Flower,  Hanterian  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  Con- 
servator of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 
Pamphlet,  51  pp.     1878. 

From  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  Trenton.  Hybridity  in  Animals  and  Plants,  by 
S.  G.  Morton,  M.  D.,  Svo,  pamph.,  New  Haven,  1847.  Letter  on  the  Hy- 
bridity in  Animals,  by  S.  G.  Morton,  M.  J).,  Svo,  pamph.,  Charleston, 
1850.  Additional  Observations  on  Hybridity  in  Animals,  by  S.  G.  Morton, 
M.  D.,  Svo,  pamph.  (no  date).  The  Horse  not  originally  imported  from 
the  East,  by  Francis  S.  Holmes,  with  a  Letter  from  Prof.  L.  Agassiz,  Svo, 
pamph.,  Charleston,  1858.  Notes  on  American  Geology,  by  T.  A.  Conrad, 
Svo,  pamph.  (no  date).  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Natural  FHstory, 
12  lectures  by  Prof.  L.  Agassiz,  Svo,  pamph..  New  York,  1847.  Descrip- 
tion of  a  Deformed  fragmentary  Huuian  Skull,  found  at  Jerusalem,  by  J. 
Aitkin  Meigs,  M.  D.,  Svo,  pamph.,  Pliiladelphia,  1859.  Catalogue  of  Hu- 
man Crania  in  the  Collection  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia,  by  J.  Aitkin  Meigs,  M.  D.,  Svo,  pamph.,  Philadelphia,  1857. 
Report  of  the  New  Jersey  Centennial  Commissioners.  1  vol.,  Svo,  pp. 
423.     1S77, 


MEASUREMENTS    OF    CRANIA    FROM    CALIFORNIA. 


By  Lucien  Carr,  Assistant  Curator. 


In  the  following  tables  the  measurements  are  given  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  crania  of  the  Indians  of  the  coast  and  islands 
of  Southern  California,  obtained,  within  the  past  three  years,  by 
Mr.  Paul  Schumacher  during  his  explorations  for  the  Museum. 

As  I  have  already  furnished  30U  with  a  pnper  to  accompany 
your  Report  to  Lt.  AVheeler  on  the  Archjieological  Collections  ob- 
tained in  Southern  California  by  the  party  acting  under  his  direc- 
tion, in  which  I  have  endeavored  to  present  a  full  discussion  of 
the  results  of  the  measurements  here  given,  combined  with  an 
equally  large  number  published  by  Dr.  Otis,  Curator  of  the  Array 
Medical  Museum,  it  is  only  important,  here,  to  publish  full  tables 
of  those  measurements  in  order  to  continue  the  i-ecord  of  the 
Crania  belonging  to  the  Museum. 

In  these  tables  the  number  of  crania  measured  is  given  in 
small  figures  at  the  head  of  each  column,  and  only  the  skulls  of 
adults  have  been  included.  The  effort  has  also  been  made  to  place 
the  skulls  of  males  and  females  in  different  tables  but,  of  course, 
with  only  approximate  results. 

The  metric  system  is  used  in  all  the  measurements  ;  the  length, 
breadth,  etc.  being  given  in  millimetres,  and  the  capacity  in  cubic 
centimetres 
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FLINT   CHIPS. 


By  Charles  C.  Abbott,  M.  D. 


Under  this  general  term  may  be  considered  the  various  flakes, 
splinters,  chips,  cores,  and  all  such  refuse  of  those  minerals  that 
have  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chii)ped  implements,  as 
knives,  scrapers,  spearheads,  arrowpoints,  and  drills  or  perforators. 
Wherever  any  of  these  or  allied  forms  of  finished  implements  occur 
it  is  usual  to  find  chance  specimens  of  this  refuse  material,  and, 
when  thus  met  with,  they  have,  I  think,  much  more  archaeological 
significance  than  is  generally  su|)posed,  but  to  this,  I  will  refer, 
hereafter.  When,  however,  vast  quant'ties  of  such  chippings 
occur,  in  a  very  limited  area,  they  indicate,  without  doubt,  that  at 
such  a  locality  the  various  forms  of  weapons  and  implements 
were  there  made  in  quantities,  and,  doubtlessly,  by  a  SA'stem  of 
trade  ^  among  adjoining  tribes,  were  in  time  dispersed  over  a 
large  extent  of  countr3% 

Such  accumulations  of  this  refuse  material  are  met  with  under 
two  quite  different  circumstances  :  as  where  a  suitable  exposure  of 
living  rock  occurs  that  is  adapted  to  the  ready  chipping  of  the 
various  forms  of  implements,  which  are,  in  such  cases,  necessarily 
of  a  like  mineral  and  present,  curiously  enough,  a  very  uniform 
appearance  in  the  pattern  adopted,  although  the  mineral  is  readily 
chipped  into  other  and  more  delicate  forms,  as  shown  Iw  broken 
specimens  in  the  refuse  heaps  where  a  boulder  of  this  same  rock 
has  been  utilized  ;  and  again,  we  have  such  accumulations,  where 
selected  minerals,  in  small  masses,  have  been  brought  together,  and 
from  this  little  store-house  of  crude  materials  the  various  forms 
of  implements  and  weapons  have  been  formed. 

In  the  upper  valley  of  the  Delaware  river,  where  the  rocks  fre- 
quently- afford  such  shelter  as  the  Indian  was  glad  to  avail  himself 
of,  and  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  suitable  for  making  any  of 
the  limited  range  of  forms  of  implements  which  his  ingenuity  had 

1  See  Rau,  in  Smith.  Ann.  Reps.,  for  1872,  p.  348,  and  1877.  p.  291. 
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at  that  time  devised  ;  these  traces,  in  accumulations  of  flakes  and 
splinters,  of  an  earl}^  occupancy  of  the  country  by  savage  man — 
these  "  open  air  work-shops,"  as  they  have  l)een  called,  are  fre- 
quently met  with.  The  abundance  of  small  flakes  or  chips,  and 
of  broken  and  unfinished  specimens,  at  once  indicate  the  character 
of  the  locality.  In  such  of  these,  as  1  have  been  able  carefully  to 
examine,  there  has  been  a  marked  absence  of  such  small  pebbles 
and  indented  oval  stones  as  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  in 
flaking  the  chert,  jasper,  and  quartz,  that  were  so  largely  selected 
as  the  most  desirable  minerals  for  the  manufacture  of  stone  imple- 
ments. Whether  these  had  been  removed  and  the  places  aban- 
doned while  the  Indians  were  still  in  possession  of  the  countr}',  or 
not,  is  impossible  to  determine  ;  but  in  all  such  work-shop  sites 
that  I  have  examined,  where  the  living  rock  was  utilized,  there 
was  in  every  instance  an  absence  of  several  features  that  charac- 
terize the  same  sites  when  iound  in  more  southern  localities, 
where  there  is  no  living  rock,  and  all  the  material  and  the  tools 
themselves,  when  of  stone,  w^ere  transported  from  more  or  less 
distant  points.  The  former  have  always  suggested  to  me  that,  the 
locality  being  accessible  to  all,  the  Indians  came  and  went  as 
their  needs  suggested,  and  fashioned  for  themselves  what  weap- 
ons or  implements  they  desired,  and  in  this  case  they  naturally 
took  away  with  them  such  tools  as  they  used  in  the  making  of 
their  su[)plies.  This  would  account  for  a  marked  absence  of  even 
the  simple  hammer-stones.  On  the  other  hand,  where  all  the  ma- 
terial is  foreign  to  the  spot,  it  is  the  propert}^  of  one  or  a  few  in- 
dividuals ;  and  if  left  at  any  time  all  connected  with  it  would  be 
left  behind,  unless  it  be  the  finished  weapons  and  domestic  imple- 
ments. 

While  at  first  sight  it  might  be  thought  that  where  a  rock  in 
situ  could  be  utilized  there  such  selection  could  be  made  of  the 
mineral  as  detached,  as  would  be  available  for  the  desired  forms 
of  implements,  and  comparatively  few  failures  would  occur.  In 
other  words,  that  the  detached  mass  would  be  in  such  shape  and 
so  far  free  from  weathered  surfaces,  that  any  defect  in  its  constitu- 
tion, as  the  presence  of  a  foreign  mineral,  coidd  be  detected,  and  no 
trial  chipping  needed  to  be  made,  to  determine  its  availability  for 
the  desired  purpose.  No  such  discrimination,  however,  was  exer- 
cised by  the  Indians  ;  and  in  a  rock-shelter,  near  Belvidere,  N.  J., 
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where  arrowpoints  were  once  made  in  vast  numbers,  there  was  an 
immense  accumulation  of  chips  that  had  every  appearance  of  be- 
ing simply  failures,  being,  for  the  most  part,  blocked  out  spear- 
heads, which  had  broken  into  halves,  or  otherwise  so  fraclured, 
as  to  render  them  useless.  In  all  such  cases  there  were  to  be 
traced  such  variations  from  the  characteristic  constitution  of  the 
mineral  as  explained  the  cause  of  the  failure  to  produce  a  finished 
implement  on  the  part  of  the  ancient  worker. 

While,  tiierefore,  one  cannot  but  admire  the  beauty  of  workman- 
ship, and  marked  display  of  taste,  as  shown  in  the  finish  and  de- 
sign of  the  thousands  of  arrow-points  that  have  beeii  gathered 
from  our  fields  ;  it  must  still  be  admitted  that,  notwithstanding  all 
their  skill,  the  makers  gave  themselves  an  infinity  of  unnecessary 
trouble  in  failing  to  be  aV)le  to  judge  of  the  qualities  of  a  given 
mass  of  mineral  prior  to  expending  considerable  labor  upon  it. 
It  was  to  this,  rather  than  to  want  of  skill,  when  good  material 
was  used,  that  we  must  attribute  the  quantities  of  "  failures,"  as 
they  have  been  well  called,  which  characterize  many  a  former  site 
of  an  arrow-maker's  labors. 

I  desire,  now,  to  refer  in  detail  to  an  accumulation  of  chips, 
cores,  hanuners,  and  other  material,  found  in  a  limited  space,  and 
which  collectively  indicated  very  clearly  that  at  that  spot  some 
one  or  two  Red  men  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  accustomed  to 
manufacture  all  such  forms  of  weapons  and  domestic  implements 
as  are  collectively  known  as  chipped  implements  ;  for  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  that,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  not  a  trace 
of  a  polished  implement  or  polishing  tool  has  been  met  with  in 
these  open-air  work-shops.^ 

In  Hamilton  township,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.,  I  discovered,  last 
summer  (1878),  a  large  series  of  splinters  and  irregular  chips  of 

2As  the  localities  where  chipped  stone  implements  have  been  extensively  maniifoc- 
tiired  are  usually  of  many  acres  in  extent,  this  term  of  "open  air "  work-shops  has 
been  quite  properly  applied  to  tliem  ;  and  while  to  prevent  confusion  by  a  multiplicity 
of  terms  I  have  used  the  same  name  to  designate  these  far  less  extensive  deposits  of 
refuse,  it  is  perhaps  inappropiiate,  so  far  as  it  suggests  that  tlie  sites  were  too  exteu- 
sive  to  be  effectually  sheltered.  In  so  contracted  an  area  even  was  the  largest  series  I 
have  forwarded  to  the  Museum  (over  one  thousand  specimens,  Catalogue  Xo.  14,633), 
that  a  wigwam  was  doubtlessly  erected  over  it,  and  the  occupants  were  protected 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  to  some  extent,  and  wholly  protected  from  the 
burning  rays  of  our  almost  tropical  summers.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to 
state,  that  no  trace  of  charcoal  has  been  found  at  these  points,  which  suggests  that 
they  were  abandoned  during  the  winter,  a  season  when  work  of  this  kind,  I  should 
have  supposed,  would  have  been  most  usual. 
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jasper,  mingled  with  the  soil  of  a  newly  drained  swamp.  Imme- 
diately over  these  fragments  large  trees  had  grown,  flourished  to 
maturity,  and  died  of  old  age.  Judging  from  the  depth  at  which 
some  of  the  jasper  chips  were  buried,  it  was  evident  that  these 
trees  had  either  been  mere  saplings,  or  had  not  j'et  sprouted,  when 
the  arrow-maker  here  pursued  his  calling.  Having  had  my  atten- 
tion called  to  the  spot  by  the  surface  indications,  I  carefully  ex- 
amined the  ground  over  an  area  of  several  square  yards,  and 
gathered  a  large  quantity  of  interesting  material  which  has  since 
been  placed  in  the  Museum  and  recorded  under  No.  14633.  These 
consisted,  first,  of  masses  of  jasper  and  allied  minerals,  gathered, 
I  suppose,  from  the  gravel  beds  forming  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Delaware  river,  at  a  point  some  four  miles  distant,  as  the  crow 
flies.  Secondly,  of  cores,  or  the  remnants  of  the  selected  masses 
above  mentioned,  which  were  too  small  or  too  irregular  in  shape 
to  be  further  available.  Thirdly,  of  large  flakes,  which  being  sim- 
ilar to  such  flakes  as  often  occur  associated  with  relics  as  found 
in  our  fields,  may  or  may  not  have  been  considered  and  used  as  a 
finished  pattern  of  stone  implement.  These  flakes,  however,  show 
little  secondary  chipping,  and  were  intermingled  with  chips, 
splinters,  and  other  refuse  material.  A  noticeable  feature  of  these 
flint-like  masses  and  chips  is  the  wonderful  range  of  color  they 
exhibit;  not  only  of  different  shades  of  red,  purple,  blue,  green, 
brown,  and  yellow,  l)ut  many  are  most  beautifully  variegated. 
While  there  seems  much  evidence  to  show  that  attractive  colora- 
tion was  prized  by  the  aborigines,  I  have  found  that  the  imple- 
ments made  from  such  material  were  either  retained  b}'  them  on 
relinquishing  this  territory  to  the  white  settlers,  or  the  mineral 
thus  brightly  colored  is  more  easil}'  fractured,  when  used  as 
weapons.  Of  the  thousands  of  arrow-points  already  gathered 
those  still  perfect,  of  pale  green,  bright  j'ellow,  blue,  and  the 
lighter  shades  of  red,  are  quite  rare  ;  yet  flakes  and  broken  imple- 
ments of  tliese  colors  are  represented,  not  only  in  the  fields,  but 
in  the  work-shop  accumulations,  as  alread}'  mentioned.  Fourth, 
of  blocked-ont  and  subsequently  discarded  specimens, —  the  failure 
to  finish  them  being  evidently  a  flaw  in  the  mineral  not  detected 
at  the  outset.  Fifth,  of  specimens  that  were  nearly  finished  but 
irreparably  injured  by  some  unluck}'  finishing  touch.  These  are 
often  arrowheads,  with  the  points  broken  off,  or  such  as  have  a 
barb  or  a  basal  corner  detached.     A  very  considerable  number  of 
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these  are  certainly  quite  as  useful  as  weapons,  as  perfect  speci- 
mens ;  and  why  discarded,  as  tliey  were,  for  some  very  trifling  de- 
fect, is  difficult  to  understand.  Are  we  to  conclude,  that  the 
readiness  with  which  adepts  manufactured  these  chipped  imple- 
ments was  far  greater  than  has  been  supposed,  and,  therefore,  that 
these  objects  were  really  A-ery  cheaply  purchased,  and  that  the 
Indian  as  a  purchaser  could  afford  to  be  very  particular? 
Sixth,  of  chips  and  splinters  of  every  size  and  shape,  being  the 
ordinary  refuse  that  would  necessarily  accumulate  in  the  course  of 
making  arrow  and  spear-points  from  jasper,  by  the  process  of  chip- 
ping the  mineral  to  the  desired  shapes.  Seventh,  of  a  series  of 
oval,  of  nearly  square,  and  of  some  irregularl}-^  shaped  pebbles  of 
sandstone,  jasper,  horn-stone,  and  porphyr^^  mostl}^  with  shallow 
depressions,  one  on  each  side  ;  and  with  the  ends,  if  oval,  and  the 
angles,  if  square  or  of  irregular  outline,  so  battered  as  to  show 
that  they  had  been  used  in  striking  mineral  as  dense  or  more  re- 
sisting than  that  of  which  they  consist.  Considering  the  circum- 
stances under  vvhich  they  were  found,  their  shape,  and  the  evidence 
of  hard  usage  which  they  exhibit,  it  is  very  evident  tliat  the}'  are 
rude  implements  used,  at  least  in  part,  in  the  manufacture  of 
arrowpoints  and  other  forms  of  chipped  implements.  The  use  of 
such  hammerstones  was  doubtlessly'  quite  limited,  and  other  more 
delicate  means  were  taken  to  produce  the  delicate  finish  of  the 
smaller  implements  and  weapons.  Although  the  size  of  these 
hammerstones  varies  greatly,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  minute 
flakes  could  be  detached  by  their  aid  ;  and  probably  bone  imple- 
ments, that  have  since  decayed,  were  used  as  finishing  tools. 

This  same  simple  form  of  hammer,  it  is  well  here  to  observe,  is 
very  common  wherever  the  ordinary  patterns  of  relics  are  met 
with,  and  in  every  series  gathered  for  me  b}'  collectors  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  (New  Jersey)  there  are  several  examples,  vary- 
ing considerably  in  size  and  shape.  It  can  scarcely  be  held  that 
they  had  any  use  as  a  weapon,  but  as  hammers  they  would  be 
useful  in  many  ways. 

Eighth,  a  few  flat  slabs  of  stone  of  small  size,  with  an  occa- 
sional trace  of  hammering  on  either  side.  These  were  possibly 
used  as  lap-stones  in  part ;  and  may  have  been  used,  also,  in 
connection  with  bone  implements,  or  flakers,  as  a  breastplate, 
whereon  rested  the  base  of  the  bone  flaking  tool,  when,  by 
pressure,  series  of  small  flakes  were  detached.     This  is  altogether 
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conjectural,  however ;  and  considering,  also,  that  these  so-called 
lap-stones  are  not  at  all  common,  the  matter  of  their  use,  as 
suggested,  is  at  best,  problematical. 

Associated  with  tlie  above — in  all,  about  one  thousand  pieces 
—  were  no  traces  of  cliarcoal,  or  any  indication  whatever  of  fire  ; 
no  potter}'^,  or  any  whole  or  fragmentary  weapon,  or  domestic 
implement  of  any  description  other  than  what  have  been  men- 
tioned. 

The  apparent  absence  of  fire  from  this  unquestionable  workshop 
site  deserves  a  few  words  of  comment,  as  many  suggestions 
naturally  arise.  It  ma}',  indeed,  be  thought  that  the  absence  of 
charcoal  is  mere  negative  evidence  that  no  fire  was  used  or  had 
at  this  spot ;  but  when  we  consider  that  fire  here  would  always  be 
at  or  very  near  the  same  place,  whenever  kindled,  and  would  be 
kept  continually  burning  during  winter,  it  is  evident  that  some 
trace  would  remain  on  or  in  soil  not  subsequently  disturbed,  as 
was  the  case  in  this  instance.  Very  frequently  in  m^^  examina- 
tions of  diflJerent  known  localities  where  stone  implements  abound, 
I  have  met  with  traces  of  fire  that  were  clearly  evidences  of  an 
earlier  occupation  of  the  locality  than  the  first  visit  of  the  white 
settlers.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  absence  of  all  indication  of 
fire  is  evidence  that  it  had  not  been  kindled  there  by  the  Indians, 
the  fact  seems  to  imply  that  the  spot  was  not  occupied  in  winter, 
a  season  when  we  would  naturally  suppose  the  Indians  would  be 
far  busier  in  this  industry  than  at  any  other  time.  The  supposed 
absence  of  fire  also  indicates  that  the  flint,  prior  to  use,  was  not 
heated,  as  has  been  stated  was  often  done.  What  the  eflfects 
of  moderate  exposure  to  heat  are,  so  far  as  facilitating  the 
fracture  of  jasper  and  allied  mineral,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  my  own 
experience  in  arrow-making  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  varieties 
of  jasper  and  quartz  represented  in  these  several  series  are  quite 
readily  fractured,  by  either  percussion,  or  pressure  ;  and  the  art  of 
arrowpoint  making  consists  wholly  in  the  acquired  skill  in  govern- 
ing the  size  and  direction  of  the  flakes  detached,  after  the  imple- 
ment has  acquired  in  general  outline,  the  desired  shape  and  size. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  a  site,  such  as  this  that  I  have 
described,  was  apparently  only  occupied  in  pleasant  weather,  it  is 
noticeable,  that  all  such  sites,  so  far  as  I  have  discovered  them, 
lie  in  close  proximity  to  a  spring  or  rivulet  of  good  water. 

The   entire   amount  of  refuse   material,  and  number  of  tools 
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constituting  the  traces  of  this  workshop  site,  are  possibly  too  few 
to  indicate  otherwise  than  a  very  limited  tarrying  at  the  spot, 
and  that  I  am  not  warranted  in  drawing  some  of  my  inferences  ; 
but,  as  yet,  it  is  not  demonstrable  how  man^'  chips  are  necessarily 
stricken  otf  in  making  an  arrowhead,  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  earth  was  hei'e  thickly'  strewn  with  thousands  of  very 
small  flakes,  looking  very  much  like  coarsely  crumbled  shells  ;  and 
as  much  of  this  refuse  was  quite  deep  in  the  soil,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  larger  pieces,  it  seems  to  me  evident  that  the  spot  was 
occupied  for  a  long  time.  The  coarse  refuse  may  indeed  at  times 
have  been  gathered  up  and  removed.  We  find  just  such  fragments 
about  the  known  sites  of  Indian  settlements  ;  and  have  already 
suggested  that  no  flake  was  too  primitive  to  be  unavailable  as  a 
cutting  implement.  Even  flint  chips  are  recorded  among  the 
contents  of  graves.^  P^ven  supposing  no  removal  of  the  coarser 
refuse  ever  took  place,  the  thickly  and  deeply  bestrown  condition 
of  the  soil  with  very  minute  chips,  indicates  a  prolonged  occupa- 
tion of  this  particular  site. 

Considering  all  the  circumstances,  the  story  that  this  accumula- 
tion tells,  is  this  :  here,  shaded  by  dense  woods,  on  a  slightly 
elevated  knoll,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  meadow-like  expanse 
of  low-lying  ground,  through  which  trickled  a,  sparkling  spring 
brook,  had  tarried  at  times,  for  years,  an  arrow  maker,  shaping 
with  marvellous  skill  those  varied  patterns  of  spearpoints,  and 
delicate  drills,  such  as  are  still  gathered  from  the  adjoining  fields. 
Unlike  localities  of  man}'  acres  in  extent,  where  the  traces  of 
former  occupation  are  scattered  throughout  the  whole  area,  and 
indicate  that  manufacturing  had  once  been  in  progress  simply  by 
the  abundance  of  chips,  we  have  in  this  workshop  site  the  evi- 
dences of  the  toil  of,  probabl}',  a  single  skilled  workman,  who,  in 
the  quiet  of  his  forest  retreat,  spent  the  greater  portion  of  a  long 
and  useful  life. 

There  is  one  feature  of  this  interesting  find  to  which  I  desire  to 
call  particular  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  probably  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  age  of  the  post-glacial,  but  supposed  pre-Indian 
arrow  and  spearpoints,  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  a  former  paper."* 
This  is  the  entire  absence  of  argillite,  or  that  material  of  which 
nearly  the  entire  series  of  paleolithic  implements  from  the  gravel- 

3  Eleventh  Ann.  Rep.  of  Peab.  Mus.  of  Amer.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  p.  313. 
*  Eleventh  Annual  lleport  of  Peabody  Museum.,  p.  25t,  1878. 
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beds  is  made.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  rude  forms  of  argil- 
lite  arrowheads  as  now  met  with  upon  the  surface,  and  if  the^'  are, 
as  a  class,  to  be  considered  as  having  the  same  origin  as  that  of 
the  more  elaborately  formed  specimens  of  jasper,  chalcedony,  and 
qnartz,  then  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  to  find  in  the  refuse  of 
open  air  workshops,  such  as  I  have  here  described,  an  abundance 
of  flakes,  splinters,  and  cores  of  that  mineral.  Such  traces,  indi- 
cative of  the  use  of  argillite,  however,  do  not  occur  ;  nor,  as  yet, 
have  otherwise  similar  sites  been  discovered  where  that  mineral 
only  was  used.  It  can  scarcely  be  held  that,  as  argillite  occurs  in 
the  valle}'  of  the  Delaware  as  a  living  rock,  there  only  should  we 
expect  to  find  traces  of  the  localities  where  the  mineral  was  worked 
up  into  arrowheads.  It  occurs  also  in  the  drift  in  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  same  vallc}',  and  is  as  readily  obtained  as  the  pebbles 
of  quartz  and  jasper  with  which  it  is  associated.  Flakes  of  argil- 
lite do  occur  quite  frequentl}'  in  the  fields,  just  where  we  find  the 
finished  relics  of  the  same  material,  and  also  some  rude  examples 
of  what  may  be  blocked-out  or  unfinished  implements,  but  why 
may  not  these  have  been  lying  on  the  surface  and  in  the  soil  since 
prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Indians? 

While  the  two  classes,  or  those  stone  implements  made  of  argillite 
and  those  of  quartz,  occur  on  the  surface  intimately  associated, 
it  is  obviously  impracticable  to  dissociate  them  with  anything  like 
scientific  accurac}' ;  and,  furthermore,  there  are  not  wanting  indi- 
cations leading  one  to  believe  that  these  argillite  implements  were 
frequently  worked  over  by  the  Indians  to  be  used  again  ;  and  if 
we  consider  the  Indians  were  not  America's  first  occupants,  they 
were,  on  their  arrival,  either  in  contact  with  the  earlier  race,  and 
by  trade,  or  as  the  result  of  warfare,  possessed  of  the  weapons 
and  implements  of  the  pre-occupants  of  the  land  ;  or  had  an 
earlier  people  become  extinct  or  migrated,  the  succeeding  Red- 
men  would  surely  have  found  the  discarded  implements  of  their 
predecessors,  as  we  now  find  those  of  the  Indians.  However  we 
may  view  the  case,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  rudely  fashioned 
and  weathered  argillite  implements  may  not  be  far  older 'than 
those  made  of  other  material ;  and,  when  a  considerable  extent 
of  territory  is  carefull}'  examined,  it  becomes  evident,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  endeavored  to  show,^  that  such   implements,  whether 

5  Nature,  Vol.  XI,  p.  215,  Jau.  14,  1875,  London ;  and  American  Natuialist,  Vol.  X, 
June,  187G,  p.  329. 
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of  pre-Indian  or  Indian  origin,  ante-date  the  jasper  and  quartz 
specimens  with  which  tiie}'  are  now  to  some  extent  associated. 
Unquestionably  the  occasional  occurrence  of  argillite  implements 
of  exceeding  delicacy  of  I'orm,  accuracy  of  outline,  and  compara- 
tive freshness  of  the  surface,  has  an  important  bearing  upon  this 
question  of  the  date  of  the  geiieral  use  of  this  mineral,  —  for  such 
specimens  of  savage  handiwork  are  certainly  the  productions  of 
the  Indians  ;  but  when  we  remember  that  there  have  been  no  ar- 
rowpoints  made  in  New  Jersey  for  at  least  two  centuries,  and 
that  ai'gillite  chipped  some  time  prior  to  that  has  undergone  no 
appreciable  alteration,  we  surely  have  something  of  a  guide  as  to 
the  rate  of  weathering  of  those  other  forms  that  are  so  deeply 
altered  over  their  entire  surfaces.^  No  jasper  specimens  have 
been  found  showing  alteration  of  the  surface.  They  are  as  fresh 
as  though  chipped  but  yesterday,  and  is  it  not  probable,  that,  al- 
though argillite  .will  be  affected  by  exposure  before  jasper,  if  the 
two  minerals  were  in  common  use  from  the  date  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Indians,  tliere  would  be  some  difference  detected  in  the  sur- 
faces' of  jasper  arrowheads  when  thousands  are  examined  and 
compared  ? 

Until  we  meet  with  the  chips  and  other  refuse  of  argillite  asso- 
ciated with  those  of  jasper  and  quartz,  or  discover  a  workshop 
site  where  it  was  solely  used,  is  it  not  safe  to  conclude  that,  from 
the  great  degree  of  weathering  which  the  vast  majority  of  the 
implements  made  from  it  have  undergone,  such  specimens  are  of 
an  earlier  origin  than  those  of  jasper  and  quartz  ;  the  exceptions 
being  referable,  first,  to  the  fact  that  outcroppings  of  this  rock, 
where  found  in  place,  were  sometimes  utilized,  though  not  to  a 
great  extent,  and  also  to  re-chipping  by  the  Indians,  of  weapons, 
that  to  them,  when  they  were  gathered,  were  veritable  relics  of  a 
by-gone  time.  Finally,  as  the  paleolithic  implements  proper,  as 
found  deepl}'  imbedded  in  the  drift  deposits,  are  argillite,  as  a 
class,  it  appears  rational  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  rude  weapons  of  the  same  material  to  the  same  peo- 
ple who  fashioned  them  ;  and  its  absence  from  the  open  air  work- 
shops such  as  I  have  described  seems  of  itself  confirmatory  of 

«  Anowlicads  nf  slate  and  sliale  are  quite  commonly  met  with,  throughout  the  en- 
tire area  of  the  state.  These,  very  generally,  Iuivl-  ••  weathered"  to  a  gieater  extent 
than  those  of  argillite,  and  having  nuicli  the  same  appearance  of  the  surface,  are 
readily  mistaken,  for  such  as  are  made  of  the  latter  material.  Arrowheads  of  argillite 
are  not  abundant;  in  many  localities  they  are  very  seldom  found. 
Repokt  Peabody  Museum,  II.        33 
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this  supposed  earlier  origin  of  these  ruder,  and  much  weathered 
implements,  in  which  we  have,  I  believe,  a  trace  of  an  industry, 
once  world-wide,  on  the  part  of  a  people  still  ruder  than  the  Indi- 
dians,  as  we  know  them,  Avhose  productions  as  a  class  are  as 
primitive  and  uniform  as  those  of  the  later  race  are  elaborate 
and  varied. 

An  interesting  feature  connected  with  these  accumulations  of 
refuse  is,  that  while  the  minerals  there  found  are  the  same  as  that 
of  which  the  gi-eat  bulk  of  arrowheads  and  other  forms  are  made, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  will  occasionally  be  met  with  a  specimen 
of  an  arrowpoint,  or  fragment  of  a  s[)ear,  of  a  ditferent  pattern  and 
material  than  those  with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  A  fragment 
of  obsidian,  it  may  be,  as  the  extreme  point  or  barb  of  an  arrow- 
point  ;  or  jasper,  of  a  color  not  occuiring  here,  yet  common  in  dis- 
tant southern  or  western  localities.  These  instances  are  now  so 
numerous  that  it  shows  clearl}'  the  contact  of  different  and  dis- 
tant tribes  ;  for  what  better  evidence  can  be  produced  tlian  that 
an  implement  has  been  brought,  either  through  the  vicissitudes  of 
warfare,  or  through  barter,  from  some  far  otf  point,  when  we  find 
no  trace  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  in  the  heaps  of 
refuse  that  resident  workman  left  on  the  former  sites  of  their 
labors?  The  range  of  patterns  of  all  our  chipped  implements  is 
infinitel}'  varied,  and  it  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  material  I  have 
gathered  from  this  one  s[)ot  to  show  how  little  can  be  said  of  the 
belongings  of  an}'  specimen,  as  judged  by  its  shape.  Scarcely  a 
European  pattern  even,  except  the  most  delicate  arrowpoints  from 
Denmark,  but  finds  here  its  counterpart,  in  at  least  a  fragmentary 
state.  The  shapes  indeed  seem  to  have  been  determined  b}'  the 
particular  use,  which  suggested  certain  sizes  and  shapes  ;  but  the 
outline  of  vast  numbers  was  determined  l)y  the  shape  of  the  chips 
utilized,  and  thus  originated  the  non-s^'mmetrical  specimens  that 
we  frequently  find.  Some  of  these  are  so  crooked  that  their 
availability  as  arrowpoints  is  questionable  ;  and  that  such  were 
used  as  knives  is  quite  probable.  In  the  territory  of  ever}-  petty 
tribe,  and  every  creek  appears  to  have  had  such  tribal  communi- 
ties dwelling  in  its  valley,  there  is  seen  a  family  likeness,  so  to 
speak,  extending  througli  the  whole  range  of  chipped  implements, 
and  especiall}'  the  arrow  and  spearheads  found  therein  ;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  dissociate  an  occasional  specimen,  as  it  occurs  in 
collecting,  and  set  it  aside  as  something  foreign. 
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A  second  find  of  this  character  also  deserves  a  detailed  notice, 
although  it  has  already  been  referred  to  by  Prof.  Wj-man.'''  At 
the  time  of  its  discovery  I  did  not  recognize  full}'  the  importance 
of  carefully  noting  ever3'thing  connected  with  it,  and  simply 
furnished  Prof.  Wyman,  at  the  time,  a  few  brief  notes  with  ref- 
erence to  the  specimens  gathered  and  forwarded  to  the  Museum. 
This  "open  air  workshop"  was  discovered  on  the  writer's  farm 
in  1872,  and  is  less  than  a  mile  distant  from  the  one  previouslv 
described.  It  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  or  rather  of  a 
plateau  margin,  where  this  is  broken  by  a  ravine  through  which 
flows  a  considerable  brook.  Originally  surrounded  on  two  sides 
by  a  dense  forest  here  always  has  been  an  open  spot,  with  an 
extensiA-e  southern  out-look  over  a  broad  expanse  of  meadow 
extending  from  the  foot  of  the  uplands  to  the  river.  When  dis- 
covered there  was  simply  a  shallow  depression  to  be  seen,  nearly 
circular  in  outline  and  about  ten  feet  in  diameter.  On  removing 
a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  through  which  projected  a  few 
irregular  masses  of  yellow  jasper,  there  occurred  a  large  quantity 
of  thin  flakes,  chips,  and  a  number  of  broken  arrowpoints,  espe- 
ciall}'  of  the  triangular  pattern.  Of  the  latter  there  was  a  much 
larger  proportion  than  in  the  preceding  instance,  and  may  indicate 
that  the  workman  who  had  operated  here  had  either  been  less 
skillfid,  or  that  this  pattern  is  more  liable  to  breakage  in  finishing, 
which  seems  improbable.  The  accummulation  of  refuse,  in  this 
instance,  was  on  a  level  floor  of  compact  clay-earth,  about  which 
I  could  not  discover  a  trace  of  fire.  Sejjarated  from  this  refuse 
as  described,  by  a  layer  of  earth  nearly-  a  foot  in  depth,  there 
occurred  a  somewhat  similar  deposit,  except  that  cores  and  large 
chips  only  were  found,  with  no  trace  of  either  hammer-stones,  or 
broken  or  unfinished  implements.  There  was  also  but  little  variety 
of  mineral,  the  deposit  consisting  exclusivel}'  of  dark,  yellow- 
brown  jasper.  My  impression  is  that  there  was  no  connection 
between  the  two  finds,  but  that  the  deeper  one  was  just  so  much 
older  as  it  requires  years  for  a  soil  of  some  eleven  inches  to  accu- 
mulate in  a  forest,  where  the  growth  of  vegetable  mould,  from  the 
decaj'  of  the  annual  fall  of  foliage,  is  steadily  in  progress. 

A  third  deposit  of  flint  chips  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention, 
is  a  series  of  some  fifty  specimens  of  brown  jasper  of  quite  a  uni- 

'  Filth  Aimiial  Report  Peubody  Museum,  p.  27. 
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form  size  (P.  M.  14706),  but  which  in  the  character  of  the  fracture 
differ  materially  from  both  cores  and  flakes  They  are  too  irreg- 
ular and  small  for  the  former,  and  exhibit  no  regularity  in.  the  de- 
tachment of  masses  from  them  for  subsequent  shaping  into 
arrowheads,  as  is  shown  in  the  larger  cores  in  the  collection. 
Still,  when  we  consider  that  they  were  found  closely  packed 
together,  and  buried  nearly  a  foot  deep  in  a  meadow,  which  was 
originally  swamp}^  ground,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  designedly 
inhumed  ;  but  for  what  purpose  it  is  difficult  even  to  conjecture. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  state  that  the  three  deposits  just  de- 
scribed are  all  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  extensive  deposit 
of  finished  implements  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  other 
publications.^     These  were  all  of  the  same  material,  and  identical 

FIG.   1. 


Flake  of  Argillite,  (P.  M.  9008). 

with  the  jasper  fragments  here  mentioned.  If  the  former  were 
made  at  the  spot  or  near  where  they  were  found  buried  this  later 
find  of  fragments  may  indeed  be  a  portion  ot  the  refuse  accumu- 
lated in  their  manufacture  ;  they  were  selected  possibly  for  con- 
verting into  small  arrowpoints,  and  afterwards  forgotten. 

Having  already  incidentally  referred  to  the  chance  occurrence 
of  flakes  and  chips  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  is  well,  in 
conclusion,  to  refer  to  these  more  particularly  ;  as  it  is  possible 
that  collectively  they  may  have  more  significance  than  might  at 
first  be  supposed-  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  jasper  flakes 
occur  not  only  in  "open-air  workshop"  sites,  but  on  the  surface 
of  our  fields  ;  while  flakes  of  other  minerals,  more  especially  of 
argillite,    also   occur   whenever   we  find    arrowpoints    and   spear- 

8  Annual  Report  of  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  187.5,  p.  272. 
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heads  of  the  same  mineral,  on  the  other  hand,  no  deposits  of 
argillite  chips  and  cores  have  been  discovered.  From  these  facts 
I  have  drawn  the  inferences,  and  think  I  am  warranted  in  so 
doing ;  first,  that  as  argillite  flakes,  mostly  exhibiting  a  great  de- 
gree of  weathering  of  their  surfaces,  are  associated  with  finished 
implements  of  the  same  material,  but  never  in  such  numbers  as 
to  indicate  the  spots  whereon  the  former  were  fabricated,  it  is  to 
be  supposed  that  as  flakes  they  were  put  to  some  use,  such  as  a 
knife,  or  if  very  small  and  not  of  too  irregular  an  outline,  as 
arrowpoints.     Figures  1   and  2  are  examples  of  flakes  of  argillite 

Fig.  2. 


Flake  of  Argillite  (P.  M.  16315). 

(P.  M.  9008,  16315)  such  as  are  found  singly  on  our  fields. 
In  general  outline,  figure  2  does  not  materially  differ  from  flint 
flakes,  as  found  in  Europe  ;  and  with  the  sharp  edge  that  this 
mineral  presents,  when  freshly  fractured,  it  certainly  is  well 
adapted  to  cutting  such  yielding  substances  as  the  skin  and  flesh 
of  small  mammals,  and  to  scaling  and  cleaning  fish.  Whether 
figure  1  could  be  used  as  an  arrowpoint,  or  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  merely  a  small  knife,  is  altogether  conjectural ;  and  yet  there 
are  many  wa37s  in  which  just  such  a  fragment  of  stone,  consider- 
ing that  the  edges  are  sharp,  might  be  utilized.  The  same  char- 
acter of  flakes  (Fig.  3,  P.  M.  14629)  and  small  chips  of  jasper, 
associated  also  with  finished    implements  of  the  same   mineral, 
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being  likewise  scattered  singly'  over  the  entire  area  of  the  state, 
must  therefore,  if  I  have  not  misinterpreted  the  argillite  examples, 
have  a  like  significance.  Considering  the  absence,  as  yet,  ,of  sites 
of  arrow-makers  workshops,  where  argillite  was  exclusively  used, 
and  that  chipped  implements  of  this  mineral  are  as  characteristic  of 
the  deeper  soils,  as  compared  with  jasper,  as  indicated  by  the  depth 
whereat  they  occur  in  virgin  earth,  wherever  it  has  been  exam- 
ined ;  and  also  that  argillite  is  a  living  rock  in  the  vicinity,  while 
jasper  and  the  allied  minerals,  of  which  the  bulk  of  the  chipped 
implements  are  fashioned,  occur  as  boulders  in  the  drift,  and  re- 
quire more  labor  to  gather  than  it  would  to  visit  a  ledge  of  living 
rock, —  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  the  argillite  spears,  arrowpoints 

Fig.  3. 


Flake  of  Jasper  (P.  M.  14620). 

and  flakes  as  a  class,  are  of  an  earlier  time  than  the  same  imple- 
ments of  flint-like  mineral  ;  and  doubtless  bear  as  close  a  relation- 
ship to  the  still  ruder — the  jj?"/m/^/ve  implements  found  in  the 
drift  gravels  of  the  river  valley  —  as  to  the  former.  While,  both  as 
chipped  from  old  implements,  and  fashioned  de  novo,  true  Indian 
relics  of  argillite  do  occur;  there  seems  nothing  in  this  fact  to 
militate  with  the  opinion  expressed  as  to  their  antiquit}',  as  a  class, 
being  much  greater.  Certainl}^,  if  fabricated  b}^  a  preoccupying 
people,  or  by  their  own  ancestors,  these  discarded  or  lost  imple- 
ments would  not  escape  the  keen  vision  of  the  Indians,  and  few 
lacked  sufficient  skill  to  repoint,  and  render  available  these  ruder 
specimens  of  the  same  weapons  to  which  the}^  Avere  accustomed. 
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The  conclusion  might  readily  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  that 
weapons  and  implements  of  all  kinds,  chipped  from  stone,  were 
made  only  by  a  comparative  few,  who,  gifted  with  the  required 
dexterity,  supplied  tlie  people  of  their  tribe  with  such  implements, 
as  they  required.  While  the  nuinufactui'e  of  the  finest  specimens 
was  very  likely  confined  to  adepts,  who  made  it  the  business  of 
their  lives,  Inasmuch  as  we  find  scattered  over  the  state,  mingled 
with  such  as  are  of  artistic  workmanshi[),  so  very  many  of  greatly 
inferior  finish,  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  were  made  b}'  hunters 
or  warriors,  as  the  case  might  be,  who  subsequently  lost  them. 
However  occupied,  whether  on  the  war-path  or  the  chase,  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  for  a  warrior  or  a  hunter  to  supply  himself 
with  as  great  a  number  of  arrows  as  he  would  need,  even  for  a  few 
weeks.  Vast  numbers  unquestionably  were  lost  when  first  dis- 
charged from  the  bow  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  various  condi- 
tions under  which  these  same  arrowpoints  now  occur,  it  is  evident, 
I  think,  that  to  a  certain  extent,  every  Indian  was  his  own 
armorer.  Ornaments  and  stone  imi)lenients,  whether  weapons  or 
for  domestic  purposes,  were  of  careful  or  careless  finish  —  and  we 
find  both  patterns  —  as  their  owners  happened  to  be  proud  or 
indifferent,  or  possibly  neat  or  slovenly.  A  ground  edge  to  an 
oval  pebble  being  required,  the  subsequent  shaping  of  the  other 
portion  of  the  implement  might  be  gradually  accomplished,  if  such 
implements  were  used  without  handles,  or  were  readily  separated 
from  them.  Such  shaping,  by  grinding  away  all  irregularities, 
was  at  least  a  slow  process,  and  one  very  unlikel}'  to  be  followed 
as  a  means  of  livelihood  by  any  one  ;  and  when  we  find  a  beauti- 
fully polished  and  symmetrically  fashioned  celt  we  probably  have 
a  proof  of  the  patience  and  skill  of  its  original  owner  ;  and  such 
as  had  this  patience  and  skill  could  soon  learn,  did  he  desire  it,  to 
chip  from  flint  his  own  arrowpoints,  knife  and  spears. 


THE   METHOD   OF   MANUFACTURING  POTTERY   AND   BASKETS 
AMONG  THE  INDIANS  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


By  Paul  Schumacher. 


POTTKRY. 

Among  the  Kahweyahs  (Cahuillos)i,  who,  unlike  the  former  Indi- 
ans of  the  coast  of  California,  make  household  utensils  of  burned 
clay  instead  of  soapstone,^  I  observed  the  following  mode  of  manu- 
facturing pottery. 

The  clay  of  which  their  vessels  are  made  is  usually  obtained 
from  the  creek  bottoms,  and  is  similar  to  that  used  by  the  Mexi- 
cans to  make  adobe,  or  sun-dried  brick.  It  is  a  dark  sticky  humus 
with  a  light  admixture  of  sand,  or,  as  is  the  case  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Wliite  Water  river,  the  white,  fine,  dense  clay  which  so 
effectually  discolors  the  water  of  that  river  at  the  head  of  the 
desert,  the  beginning  of  Coahuila  valley.  The  clay,  after  being 
cleared  of  all  rocky  and  light  substances,  is  preserved  in  dried 
lumps  for  use.  Of  this  clay  a  stiff  '■'dough"  is  made  by  adding 
water  and  kneading  it  thoroughly.  Some  Indians,  however,  as  for 
instance  those  of  Sonora,  mix  powdered  potsherds  with  the  earth. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  White  Water  river  the  clay  is  ver}^  suitable 
in  its  natural  state  and  is  so  used. 

The  "dough"  is  formed  into  cylinders  of  a  foot  and  more  in  length, 
and,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel  to  be  made,  more  or  less 
than  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  is  usually  globular  or  semi- 
globular,  is  made  by  coiling  the  cjdinders  in  the  desired  form. 
They  are  then  knit  and  smoothed  to  the  required  thickness  by  the 
hands,  which  are  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  fingers  operate 
inside  the  concavity,  and  the  thumbs,  pointing  towards  each  other, 
work  on  the  outside.  The  bottom  of  the  vessel  thus  made  is  then 
placed  in  a  shallow  dish,  either  of  wood  or  of  burned  clay,  which 

1  The  tribal  name  of  tlie  Indians  at  Agiia  Caliente,  Los  Angelos  Co.,  is  Techdhet. 

2  See  nth  Report  Peabody  Museum,  p.  258. 
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takes  the  place  of  a  potter's  wheel  and  enables  the  worker  to 
turn  the  vessel  as  he  proceeds  without  endangering  the  form. 
Squatted  on  the  ground,  the  worker  turns  the  form  as  the  cylin- 
ders are  coiled  into  the  desired  shape,  joining  them  together  with 
the  fingers  and  thumbs,  holding  the  hands  in  the  position  already 
described. 

When  the  vessel  has  thus  been  gradually  built  up,  the  clay  is 
made  compact  and  smooth  by  holding  a  rounded  and  smooth  rock 
against  the  wall  of  the  vessel  on  the  inside,  and  patting  the 
outside  with  a  wooden  trowel  opposite  the  rock.  The  outside 
is  then  made  even  by  a  wooden  scraper,  corresponding  in  shape 
to  the  curve  of  the  pot,  which  is  dipped  in  water  to  accelerate  this 
work.  The  dents  inside,  caused  by  the  supporting  rock,  are 
usually  allowed  to  remain.  Experts  among  the  manufacturers  do 
away  with  the  smoothing  scraper  and  accomplish  the  same  end 
with  light  taps  of  the  trowel,  the  marks  of  which  are  sometimes 
plainly  visible  in  the  burned  potterj',  especially  when  done  with  a 
slightly  corrugated  trowel,  caused  by  the  protruding  fibres  of  the 
wood.  The  narrow  neck  of  the  oUa,  or,  especially,  of  the  jar  used 
for  the  transportation  of  water,  which  barely  admits  a  hand,  is 
last  finished  b}'  the  same  method,  but  more  clumsil}',  and  is  left 
more  porous,  as  rock  and  trowel  can  not  be  used  on  that  portion 
of  the  vessel. 

The  vessel  is  then  put  away  to  dry  in  the  shade  before  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  process  of  burning. 

The  kiln  consists  of  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  about  five  feet 
in  diameter  and  less  in  depth,  the  bottom  of  which  is  covered 
with  fragments  of  potter}'.  When  well  heated  by  an  abundance 
of  brush  fire,  the  earthen  ware  is  arranged  on  the  potsherds,  and 
is  covered  with  hot  ashes.  The  pit  is  then  closed  with  bark  or 
grass,  supported  by  green  sticks  strong  enough  to  bear  a  subsequent 
covering  of  earth  without  endangering  the  underlying  pottery,  and 
is  thus  left  for  several  da3's,  until  the  pit  has  cooled  off,  when  the 
burned  vessels  are  taken  out.  The  defects  of  tliis  kiln  sometimes 
necessitate  a  second  burning,  but  in  old  pits,  in  which  the  wall  is 
well  baked  and  the  heat  is  better  retained  than  in  new  ones,  good 
results  are  obtained  with  much  suret}'. 

Among  the  Sonoras  a  kiln  is  used  similar  to  the  Mexican 
bake-oven.  This  is  a  structure  of  adobe  in  the  form  of  a  bee-hive, 
with  an  opening  on  top  in  addition  to  the  firehole  below.     When 
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well  heated,  the  vessels  are  properly  arranged  within  and  the 
oven  closed  at  both  openings  with  covers  made  of  earth.  The 
Sonoras  also  frequently  dye  their  pottery  with  a  red  mineral  paint 
before  it  is  exposed  to  the  heat,  which  produces  an  even  red  color, 
as  the  process  of  burning,  being  sometimes  defective,  would  not 
alone  accomplisli  tliis. 

Baskkts. 

Tlie  manufacture  of  baskets  I  also  observed  among  tlie  7'echdhet, 

a  tribe  of  the  Cahuillos,  at  Agua  Caliente,  Los  Angelos  Co.,  Cal., 

while  maliing  researches  for  the  Peabody  Museum  during  the  last 

year,  and  also  on  a  previous  occasion  in  Northern  California  and 

Fig.  1. 


Bottom  of  llMsket. 

Southern  Oregon,  while  in  the  employ  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 
Substantially  the  same  method  is  employed  in  these  several  regions, 
thougli  the  material  slightly  differs,  and  likewise  existed  in  former 
times  among  the  Coast  Indians  of  California,  as  is  demonstrated 
by  fragments  found  in  tlieir  graves. 

The  Techahet  use  the  reed-grass  {Juncus  robtistus),  which  I 
found  growing  in  tlie  small  fresh-water  marshes  and  creek-eddies 
at  tlie  beginning  of  the  desert,  and  the  tall  thin  grass  (  Vilfa  rigens) 
found  thriving  with  the  Yucca  which  flourishes  in  such  great  varie- 
ties in  that  neighborhood  ;  both  are  used  in  the  dried  state.  The 
former  species  is  used  for  binding  the  body  of  the  basket,  which 
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is  made  of  the  latter.  The  veed-grass  is  split,  and  some  of  it  is 
d^-ed  in  different  shades,  usnally  brown, ^  with  which  to  produce 
the  figures,  mostl}^  straight-lined  or  zigzag.  The  grass  of  wliich 
the  body  is  made  is  worked  in  its  natural  state. 

The  basket  progresses  from  the  centre  of  the  bottom,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  which  represents  that  part  of  natural  size  for  baskets 
not  exceeding  a  foot  in  diameter  (P.  M.  No  14927),  while  the  thick- 
ness of  the  coil  of  larger  ones  is  increased  by  adding  more  of  the 
grass  of  which  it  is  made.  The  beginning  of  the  stitch,  for  which 
the  hole  is  made  by  a  common  bone  needle,  or  borer,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2a,  and  is  made  b}'  fastening  one  end  of  the  binding  by  the 
Fig.  2g-.  Fig.  2a.  Fig.  26. 


MeUiotl  of  binding  the  coils  of  grass. 

succeeding  overlying  stitches,  and  is  thus  neatly  disposed  of  on 
the  inside  of  the  basket.  Fig.  2b  shows  the  manner  in  which  tlie 
coils  and  stitches  are  arranged  and  the  way  they  are  bound  to- 
gether. When  the  length  of  the  binding  is  used  up,  the  end  is 
similarl}'  secured  as  at  the  beginning,  Fig.  2c,  or,  at  the  finishing 
of  the  basket,  under  the  preceding  stitclies.  The  shape  of  the 
basket  is  easily  formed  by  lengthening,  or  shortening,  the  circuits 
of  the  coil,  and  by  changing  the  stitches  slightly  towards  the  side 

sDr.  Palmer  informs  me  that  the  Coaliuila  Indians  of  Southern  California  make  a 
black  dye  by  steeping  in  water  plants  of  the  Sneda  diffusa.  A  yellowi-h-brown  dye  is 
derived  in  the  same  way  from  plants  of  the  JJalea  Emoryi  and  D.  poli/adniia.  Both 
these  dyes  are,  according  to  Dr.  Palmer,  used  by  tlie  Indians  at  Agua  Caliete  foi-  dye- 
ing tlie  meshes  of  which  the  baskets  are  made.  See  also  Dr.  Palmer's  note  on  plants 
used  for  dyeing,  in  Amer.  Nat.  for  Oct.,  1878,  p.  653.— F.  W.  P. 
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of  the  concavit}'  to  be  formed.  In  forming  the  bottom  of  the 
baskets  the  split  twigs  of  a  shrub'*  are  generally  employed  in  place 
of  the  Juncus,  probably  for  the  greater  strength.  Often  this  ma- 
terial is  used  for  the  sides  as  well  as  the  bottom,  but  generally 
the  Juncus  is  used  after  about  a  dozen  or  twenty  coils  have  been 
made.  The  Juncus  is  also  used  without  splitting,  from  which  is 
made  a  coarse  basket  with  loose  meshes,  similar  to  a  net  but 
without  knots  (P.  M.  No.  14933). 

*Tliis  is  probably  the  "Squaw  berry"  Hhux  aromatica,  which  T)r.  Palmer  states 
(Amer.  Nat..  Sept.,  1878,  p.  .597)  is  used  for  makina:  baskets  by  the  Indians  of  Utah,  Ari- 
zona, Southern  California  and  New  Mexico.— F.  W.  P. 
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ABORIGINAL    SOAPSTONE   QUARRIES   IN    THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


By  Elmer  R.  Reynolds. 


"Within  four  miles  of  Washington  City  there  have  been  recently 
opened  two  well  developed  soapstone  quarries  which  evidently  had 
been  worked  at  some  former  time  by  the  people  who  dwelt  in  this 
neighborhood.  Of  this  fact  the  excavations  themselves,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  numberless  fragments  of  steatite  pots  and  dishes, 
and  the  implements  of  stone  and  quartz  used  in  fashioning  them, 
furnish  the  unmistakable  proofs.  Notwithstanding  the  quarries 
are  situated  so  near  the  city  and  convenient  of  access,  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  attracted  any  notice  until  the  summer  of 
1874,  when  it  was  my  good  fortune  during  a  half-aimless  stroll,  to 
stumble  upon  a  curiously  shaped,  moss  covered  stone  which,  upon 
examination,  proved  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  soapstone  mortar. 
Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  '"find,"  and  concluding  from 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  specimen  that  it  had  not  wandered  far 
from  the  place  where  it  was  manufactured,  I  at  once  began  to 
search  for  the  original  quarry,  and  was  soon  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  an  immense  deposit  of  the  same  material,  on  a 
thickly  wooded  hillside  near  by.  A  close  examination  of  the 
locality  showed  that  the  entire  hill  was  composed  of  soapstone, 
partly  covered  with  ferns,  fallen  leaves,  and  the  accumulated 
debris  of  centuries.  Hundreds  of  fragments  cropped  out  through 
the  leaves,  nearly  every  one  of  which  showed  well  defined  traces 
of  having  been  worked  by  the  ancient  owners  of  the  quarr3\  In 
an  hours'  search  I  found  several  well  preserved  dishes  which  I 
concealed,  intending  to  return  at  an  early  date  to  remove  them. 
Shortly  after,  1  changed  my  quarters  to  the  cit}',  and  from  that 
time  till  this  last  summer,  professional  duties  and  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  collect  Indian  implements  in  another  direction,  have 
taken  up  all  my  time. 

The  discovery  of  the  soapstone  quarry  at  Chulu,  Amelia  Co., 
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Virginia,  and  the  subseqnent  interesting  investigation  of  the  same, 
by  Mr.  Frank  H,  Gushing  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  led  me 
to  communicate  to  Professor  Baird  tlie  existence  of  the. Rose 
Hill  quarry  on  Broad  Branch.  He  replied  at  once,  inviting  me  to 
make  an  early  visit  to  the  mine  in  company  with  Mr.  Gushing, 
who  at  that  time  was  still  absent  in  Virginia.  On  his  return,  we 
visited  the  locality,  and  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in  finding  a 
profusion  of  broken  and  unfinished  implements. 

Our  brief  visit  demonstrated  the  fact  that,  from  an  archaeological 
point  of  view,  the  quarry  Avas  superior  to  any  similar  deposit, 
so  far  as  known,  in  tlie  country.  We  discovered  the  remains  of 
no  less  than  seven  well  defined  shafts  or  excavations,  leading 
into  the  liill,  whence  the  early  potters  had  procured  a  quality  of 
rock  superior  to  that  found  on  the  siu'face. 

A  few  days  later,  we  paid  another  visit  to  the  locality,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Gharles  Ran  and  several  other  distinguished 
attaches  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  At  the  quarry  we  sepa- 
rated into  groups  and  proceeded  to  make  a  thorough  and  careful 
survey  of  the  hill  and  country  immediately  surrounding  it. 

AVith  the  exception  of  the  southern  side,  the  whole  hill  is  made 
up  entirely  of  soapstone.  About  midway  from  top  to  bottom,  on 
the  southeast  angle,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  shaft,  formed 
by  the  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  quality-  of  the  stone 
—  which  at  this  point  changes  into  a  coarse,  granitic  looking 
rock  which  is  now  being  quarried  by  the  neighboring  farmers. 
From  the  stream  at  its  northern  base,  I  should  judge  that  the  hill 
is  about  seventy-five  feet  high,  by  six  hundred  feet  in  length 
and  three  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  at  its  base.  In  geneial  outlines 
it  somewhat  resembles  a  truncated  pyramid.  The  soapstone  on 
the  surface  is  mostly  in  fragments,  and  covers  the  eastern, 
northern,  and  western  sides,  and  a  portion  of  the  exposed  summit. 

On  the  northern  side  it  descends  to  the  creek  at  its  base,  passes 
entirely  under  it,  ascends  and  swells  out  into  a  distinct  quarr}^  of 
more  than  three  times  the  size  of  the  former.  The  creek  which 
forms  the  dividing  line,  runs  for  hundreds  of  feet  over  a  beautiful 
greenish-gray  floor  of  soapstone,  worn  into  ruts  and  pools  by  the 
sand  and  pebbles  brought  down  from  the  adjacent  field  during  the 
spring  and  autumn  floods. 

A  tolerably  thick  growth  of  beech  and  oak  is  scattered  over  the 
hill  on  all  sides.     While  intervening  space  is  covered  with  ferns, 
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and  random  patches  of  huckleberry  bushes  which  have  found  a 
foothold  among  the  rocks. 

The  excavations  previoush'  mentioned  were  found  to  be  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  considering  the  long  lapse  of  time 
since  the}'  were  worked  by  the  natives.  One  shaft  we  found  to  be 
over  three  feet  deep,  in  spite  of  the  long-continued  wash  from  the 
hillside  above. 

In  addition  to  the  shafts  and  other  interesting  features  of 
aboriginal  labor,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  several  hundred 
dishes,  more  or  less  broken,  besides  a  number  of  picks  and 
hammer-stones,  and  also  one  or  two  steatite  spades  used  in  cutting 
and  removing  the  earth  when  opening  a  shaft  into  the  quarry. 

Since  beginning  operations,  in  addition  to  digging  out  and 
carefully  studying  the  workings  of  one  of  the  ancient  shafts, 
Mr.  Gushing  has  selected  and  removed  more  than  two  tons  of 
implements  from  the  quarry,  and  when  I  visited  the  locality 
last  I  found  at  least  two  tons  more  awaiting  transportation.  In 
the  half  barrel  of  specimens  that  I  send  you  (P.  M.  Nos. 
10075-16091),  it  will  be  observed  that  I  have  discriminated  in 
favor  of  those  articles  which  would  best  give  yon  an  idea  of  the 
different  patterns,  their  size  and  shape  ;  the  degree  of  thinness  to 
which  reduced,  and  particularly  of  those  exhibiting  the  grooves 
and  furrows  produced  by  the  stone  pick,  in  their  fabrication. 
Whilst  aiming  to  make  the  contribution  as  interesting  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  I  cannot  help  but  regret  that  the  lateness  of 
the  season  prevents  the  success,  in  your  behalf,  that  I  am  sure  to 
meet  with  in  the  spring. 

In  selecting  masses  of  soapstone,  the  natives  seem  to  have  been 
guided  by  the  quality  of  the  material  and  the  size  and  use  of  the 
dish  required.  Some  of  the  partially  finished  blocks  are  high  and 
massive  with  thick  walls  and  bottoms,  v.'hich  seem  to  indicate  that 
a  mortar  was  intended.  A  broad,  shallow  dish,  with  a  slightly 
elevated  rim  and  a  thick  bottom,  could  have  been  used  only  as  a 
grinding  implement,  in  conjunction  with  flat  stone  muUers,  or 
broad  bottomed  pestles.  In  this  shape,  no  such  solidity  as  is 
shown  in  the  mortars,  was  needed,  as  the  mullers  were  used  in  a 
"  holy-stoning,"  or  rotary  manner. 

From  the  fact  that,  on  several  occasions,  I  have  found  compara- 
tively thin  and  well  finished  fragments  of  soapstone  dishes  in  the 
ancient  camping  grounds  on  the  Anacostia  river,  near  Bladens- 
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bnvgb,  Md.,  full}'  ten  miles  from  the  nearest  quarry,  and  among 
the  shellheaps  on  the  Wicomoco  river  in  St.  Mary's  CouiUy,  Md., 
seventy-five  miles  south  of  this  city,  and  also  from  the. entire 
absence  —  so  far  as  my  observations  have  gone  —  of  artistically 
finished  dishes  near  the  mine,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  dishes  were  not  finished  entirely  at  the  quarries,  but 
were  simply  blocked  out  and  partially  reduced  in  size  and  weight, 
in  order  to  facilitate  transportation  to  remote  encampments. 

The  majority  of  the  dishes  found,  thus  far,  are  oblong,  and 
reasonably  symmetrical,  considering  the  tools  with  which  they 
were  wrought.  Nearly  all  are  supplied  with  liandles  at  the  ends, 
which  are  nothing  more  than  ear-like  projections,  from  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length.  In  one  or  two  in- 
stances I  have  found  a  dish  with  one  ear  at  the  top,  and  the  other 
at  the  bottom  of  the  opposite  end.  Why  this  apparently  whimsi- 
cal deviation  was  made  I  am  unable  to  conjecture,  unless,  in 
finishing  the  dish,  one  ear  at  the  top  had  been  accidentally  broken 
off,  and  to  replace  it,  a  duplicate  had  to  be  formed  fvom  the  un- 
finished mass  at  the  bottom.  The  thought  also  presented  itself, 
that  this  handle  near  the  bottom  may  have  been  made  purposeh', 
in  order  to  assist  in  tipping  a  heavy  mortar  to  one  side  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  its  contents  after  being  ground.  This  is,  I  admit, 
a  rather  strained  and  far-fetched  idea,  but,  in  the  absence  of  any- 
thing better,  I  oflfer  it  as  a  suggestion. 

I  invariably  found  a  score  or  two  of  the  oblong  pattern,  to  one 
of  any  other.  Nos.  16078,  16084,  and  No.  16089,  Peabody  Mus. 
catalogue,  are  good  specimens  of  this  class  ;  the  latter  of  which 
shows  one  well  finished  ear.  Nos.  16075,  16082,  and  16088,  be- 
long to  the  "oblong"  but  ditfer  somewhat  from  the  regular  pattern, 
in  being  "  tureen"  shaped,  and  lighter  and  more  graceful  in  design. 
The  only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  shape,  exclusive  of  its 
superior  attractiveness,  was,  I  conjecture,  in  a  lightness  and 
consequent  additional  convenience  attending  frequent  removals. 

A  circular  dish  of  a  gallon  capacity  would  be  not  only  exceed- 
ingly heavy,  but  decidedly  awkward  and  unhandy  to  carry  ; 
whereas,  an  oblong  dish,  deeply  excavated  and  presenting  less 
surface  at  the  bottom,  could  be  made  much  thinner  and  lighter  in 
proportion  to  its  capacity,  than  the  former. 

The  smallest  dishes  found,  so  far,  are  mostly  circular,  or  with 
a  slight  deviation  in  favor  of  the  oval,  and  by  reason  of  their 
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size  find  consequent  lightness  show  more  artistic  workn)anshlp. 
The  iiuniber  of  small  dishes  met  with,  is  surprisingly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  large  number  made  to  hold  from  two  quarts  to 
one  or  two  gallons.  The  smallest  yet  found  will  not  hold  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  pint ;  while  the  largest  fragment  I  have  seen 
belonged  to  a  vessel  which,  if  complete,  would  probably  hold 
nearly  seven  gallons. 

With  reference,  again,  to  the  smallest  dishes,  I  can  account  for 
their  absence  only  on  the  supposition  that,  domestic  utensils  of 
such  diminutive  size  were,  of  course,  unfitted  to  cook  in  ;  and 
further,  that  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  woven  baskets,  "pitched 
within  and  without,"  or  the  ordinary  coarse  day  pottery  took  their 
place. 

The  first  operation  after  the  stone  was  taken  from  the  quai-ry, 
was  to  block  out  the  mortar  or  dish,  and  finish  it  externally,  before 
proceeding  to  cut  away  and  smooth  down  the  inner  side.  This 
method  was  adopted  in  almost  every  instance,  and  in  the  number- 
less cases  met  with,  I  have  observed  but  two  bowls  that  were 
finished  inside,  whilst  the  rough  angles  on  the  outside  remained 
untouched. 

No.  1G075  is  a  reasonably  fair  type  to  illustrate  the  first  stage 
of  development ;  but  from  exposure  to  the  elements  it  lacks  the 
usual  pick  marks  or  grooves.  It  shows  that,  while  the  outside  is 
as  nearly  finished  as  the  occasion  required,  the  interior  has  under- 
gone but  little  change.  No.  16088  belongs  to  the  same  group, 
and  shows  in  an  excellent  manner,  the  external  grooves  lacking 
in  No.  16075.  Both  of  these  vessels  are  "tureen"  shaped, 
and  aliout  the  same  in  size,  weight,  and  cnpacit}'.  The  latter, 
No.  1G088,  I  dug  out  of  the  hillside  during  ni}'  last  visit  to  the 
quarr3-.  It  was  covered  with  leaves  and  earth,  with  the  exception 
of  one  corner,  which  projected  above  the  surface.  It  owes  its 
excellent  state  of  [n-eservation  to  the  earth  which  covered  it 
since  the  day  it  was  accidcnUilly  broken  whilst  being  finished 
internall}'. 

We  now  come  to  the  inside  of  the  dish,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  to  the  surface  from  which  the  digging  out,  or  excavat- 
ing, begins.  The  pick  is  now  brought  into  use,  and  after  a  tedious 
operation  the  bowl  is  formed  in  the  following  manner:  commenc- 
ing at  what  is  to  be  the  outer  rim  of  the  dish,  a  series  of  sloping 
cuts  are  made,  all  tending  cloionivard  and  inivard  toward  the  centre. 
Repokt  Teabody  Museum,  II.        34 
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By  "a  series  of  cuts"  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  it  was  done 
with  a  hafted  implement  or  one  with  a  broad  cutting  edge,  but 
rather,  by  a  pointed  and  somewliat  flat-edged  i^ich  used  as  a  chisel 
and  driven  by  sharp  and  well  directed  blows  from  a  lieavy  stick, 
or  mallet.  These  sloping  cuts  are  continued  till  the  ciicuit  of  the 
dish  has  been  completed  ;  tlie  ojjcration  is  then  changed,  the  cuts 
being  directed  downward  and  outward  toward  the  rim.  In  this 
manner  a  V  shaped  trench  is  soon  formed  around  the  upper 
surface  of  the  block.  The  chisel  is  again  reversed  and  the  opera- 
tion repeated  as  before,  with  this  excci)tion  :  whenever  the  cutting- 
is  toward  the  centre,  tlie  pick  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
and  driven  still  further  downward,  care  being  taken  not  to  damage 
the  rim  by  too  heavy  a  blow  on  the  chisel.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  to  cut  outward  again,  the  chisel  is  carried  to  the  tojj  of 
the  dish  each  time,  and  the  central  mass  sliced  down  in  a  com- 
paratively^ easy  manner.  Finall^^  nothing  remains  but  a  cone- 
shaped  projection  which  is  speedil}'  removed  by  a  few  well  directed 
blows,  and  the  irregular  sides  are  scraped  and  polished  till  the 
dish  is  ready  for  use.  It  may  be  surmised  that  this  is  onl^-  a 
conjectural  mode  of  excavating  these  dishes  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case  by  au^'  means,  as  I  have  in  ni}'  collection  two  exceedingly 
handsome  specimens  showing  perfect  finish  externally,  while  the 
inside  of  one  is  partially  excavated  after  the  fashion  indicated 
though  not  carried  out  so  fully  in  all  the  details.  A  great  deal  of 
care  evidently  was  required  even  in  so  simple  a  matter  as  remov- 
ing the  "•  core,"  judging  by  the  numerous  fragments  which  all  bear 
evidence  of  having  been  nearly  completed,  when  an  untimely  blow 
unexpectedly  brouglit  the  labor  of  a  day  to  naught,  and  verified 
the  old  adage  that  "  There's  many  a  slip  betwixt  the  cup  and  the 
lip." 

Another  dish  is  deserving  of  special  mention,  although,  I  regret 
to  say,  it  is  probably  lost  beyond  recovery.  This  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  it  was  the  second  of  the  only  specimens  I  have 
ever  seen  that  were  finished  on  the  inside  without  any  trace  of 
workmanship  exteriorly.  It  was  formed  from  a  triangular  block 
of  deep  green  soapstone,  was  quite  well  finished  and  had  undoubt- 
edly been  used  as  a  mortar.  The  sides  and  bottom  were  very 
thick  and  the  whole  ver}'  heav}-  ;  much  more  so  tiian  ordinary 
soapstone.  A  dish  of  this  class  could  be  finished  much  more 
quickly  inside,  than  the  other,  yet  I  doubt  whether  any  time  or 
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labor  conlcl  be  saved  b}^  the  operation,  for  the  same  patient  care 
would  be  necessar}'  in  chipi)ing  away  the  outside,  to  avoid  an 
accidental  fracture  of  the  dish  before  completion. 

No  16086  appears  to  have  been  the  end  of  a  well  shaped  oblong 
dish.  The  corners  are  evenl}'  rounded  and  it  has  a  circular  pro- 
jection at  the  end,  to  serve  as  a  handle. 

No.  16080  is  a  fragment  of  an  unusually  large  vessel.  The 
lateral  curve  is  very  gradual,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
capacity  of  several  gallons.  The  thickness  is  uniform,  excepting 
a  portion  of  the  rim  which  swells  out  into  a  well  defined  "  shoulder" 
on  the  outer  margin  ;  but  as  this  is  hardly  large  enough  for  a 
handle,  it  was  probably  left  to  facilitate  its  use. 

No.  16077  is  a  remarkably  well  formed  and  well  finished  frag- 
ment. It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  wide,  shallow  milk- 
pans  and  has  a  suggestive  and  familiar  appearance. 

Amongst  the  remaining  fragments,  each  possesses  some  charac- 
teristic not  entirely  common  to  the  others,  j^et  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  mention  individually. 

Thus  far  I  have  confined  my  description  to  the  southern  quarry 
discovered  in  1874.  It  is  now  necessar}''  to  consider  the  larger  one 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  stream. 

This  quarry  is  a  (continuation  of  the  other  —  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  this  being  the  larger,  the  other  is  simply  a  straggling 
otfshoot.  The  hill,  roughl}^  estimated,  is  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  with  the  largest  slope  toward  the  east.  On  this 
side  it  descends  somewhat  abruptly'  for  about  a  hundred  feet  from 
the  apex,  and  then  extends  eastward  on  nearly  a  dead  level,  till 
the  extremity  of  the  quarry  is  reached,  when  it  falls  suddenly  into 
a  cultivated  field.  The  northern  side  slopes  aw^ay  gradually  and 
ends  in  a  narrow  ravine,  the  mutual  boundary  of  this,  and  another 
hill  beyond.  The  western  side  descends  evenl}^,  gradually,  and 
loses  itself  in  a  belt  of  pines  at  its  base.  The  southern  side 
slopes  abruptly,  and  is  bounded  by  the  stream.  A  thick  forest 
of  white  oak  covers  the  whole  hill,  which,  probably,  has  an  area  of 
about  forty  acres. 

The  soapstone  is  found  very  sparingly  on  the  eastern  side  ; 
there  is  none  on  the  southern,  but  on  the  northern  and  western 
sides  it  crops  out  abundantly.  The  summit  extends  north  and 
south  a  distance  of  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  paces,  and  nearly 
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the  whole  surface  has  been  "burrowed"  into,  and  furrowed  b}-- 
the  "'ancients,"  in  search  of  the  much  desired  potstone. 

The  trench  runs  along  the  centre  of  the  quany  and  dips  over 
the  northern  shoulder  of  the  hill,  Tiie  earth  has  been  thrown  out 
on  each  side  and  at  one  time  must  have  presented  quite  a  military 
appearance  with  a  high  embankment  on  each  hand.  The  excava- 
tion is  now  about  two  or  three  feet  below  the  partialh^  surrounding 
surface.  Large  trees  grow  in  the  shaft  which  shows  unquestiona- 
ble evidence  of  having  been  one  of  the  first  excavated. 

The  fragments  of  dishes  found  here,  and  the  rock  itself,  all 
indicate  an  extremely  venerable  age  ;  and  1  think,  with  excellent 
reason,  that  at,  least  four  hundred  years  must  have  passed  over 
this  hill  since  it  was  mined  to  any  extent.  An  air  of  extreme 
antiquity  lingers  about  these  relics  of  a  rude,  but  highly  interest- 
ing race,  whose  descendants  are  each  day  being  pressed  closer  to 
the  wall  in  their  ceaseless  sti'uggle  with  the  civilization  of  the 
east.  The  implements  found  here,  exclusive  of  their  shape,  show 
no  trace  of  human  workmanship.  The  broken  pots  are  covered 
with  moss  and  lichens  which  have  found  social  comi)anionship  in 
the  worn  and  weathered  fragments.  Those  that  have  escaped  the 
moss,  look  worn  and  faded,  and  if  in  a  volcanic  district  would 
readily  pass  for  slag  and  scoriie.  The  bluish-gra3'  color  is  gone, 
and  a  reddish-brown  has  taken  its  place  ;  while  the  soft,  slippery 
feeling,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  stone,  has  disappeared  en- 
tirel}',  leaving  a  rough,  harsh  surface,  like  coarse  sandstone.  No. 
16085  is  the  only  fragment  sent  from  this  quarry'.  It  belonged  to 
an  upright  dish,  and,  to  one  not  familiar  with  the  subject,  would 
readily  pass  for  a  simple  fragment  without  anything  special  to 
recommend  it  to  notice,  so  completel}'  has  it  lost  every  trace  of 
the  chisel. 

As  to  the  age  of  these  quarries  nothing  definite  will,  probably, 
ever  be  known.  It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  neither  has 
been  worked  to  any  extent  since  the  settlement  of  the  whites  at 
St.  Marys  and  Jamestown  ;  and  as  the  utensils  manufactured  out 
of  the  material  taken  from  the  later  quany,  after  the  lapse  of  six 
or  seven  generations,  still  retained  the  marks  of  the  tools  with 
which  they  were  shaped,  I  not  unnatnrall}'  concluded  that  those 
specimens  in  which  the  evidence  of  human  workmanship  was 
almost    obliterated,  were   of  much   greater   antiquity.     But  this 
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opinion  has  been  somewhat  modified,  as  in  comparing  their  re- 
spective ages,  one  important  feature,  not  noticed  in  my  earlier 
A'isits,  probably  has  a  tendency  to  militate  against  the  ancient 
appearance  of  the  elder  mine.  I  have  already  remarked  the  faded 
and  honeycombed  appearance  of  the  material  found  in  and  about 
the  excavations  of  this  quarry.  These  features,  I  considered, 
were  the  natural  results  of  time  and  exposure;  but  I  am  now 
satisfied,  from  a  critical  examination,  that  the  appearance  referred 
to,  is,  in  part,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  inferiority  of  the  material 
used.  In  breaking  open  fragments  of  the  rock,  I  find  in  majiy,  a 
series  of  cellular  cavities,  at  irregular  intervals,  filled  with  what 
appeared  to  be  oxide  of  iron  —  a  spongy  looking,  reddish-l)rown 
powder  easily  removed  from  the  cavities  with  the  point  of  a 
pencil.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  earl}-  abandonment 
of  tills  quariy.  It  was  utilized  until  the  southern  hill  was  found 
to  contain  a  better  qutility  of  mineral  and  then  it  was  abandoned. 
I  think  it  probable  that,  at  a  remote  period  of  time,  the  newer 
quarry  was  entirely  concealed  by  a  thick  stratum  of  earth,  and  I 
base  my  idea  on  the  fact  that,  whenever  a  portion  of  the  fragments 
(which  cover  the  whole  northern  side)  is  removed,  the  solid  earth 
appears,  with  no  indications  that  the  ledges  approach  the  surface. 
I  have  found  places  where  this  rule  would  fail,  and  merely  mention 
it  in  order  to  correct  the  impression  I  once  had  that  the  undis- 
turbed rock  cropped  out  at  every  point  on  the  surface.  With 
reference  again,  to  the  recently  discovered  quality  of  the  soap- 
stone  in  the  northern  quarry,  it  may  be  thought  that  my  explana- 
tion is  superfluous;  but  as  these  "notes"  are  for  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  I  am  unwilling  to  have  any  statement,  however  trivial,  go 
abroad  that  would  have  a  tendency  to  mislead  others. 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  in  its  pi'oper  place  that  the  only 
excavation  found  in  the  northern  quarry,  exclusive  of  the  large 
trench  on  the  summit,  is  situated  in  the  southwestern  declivity  of 
the  hill,  about  foi'ty  feet  above  the  stream.  It  is  in  a  much 
better  state  of  preservation  than  any  in  the  southern  quarry,  which 
is  owing  entirely  to  its  secluded  location.  This  excavation  runs 
east  and  west  parallel  with  the  creek.  It  is  ten  feet  long,  by  from 
four  to  six  in  width,  and  is  between  two  and  three  feet  deep.  The 
earth  from  the  interior  was  thrown  out  below,  and  at  an  early 
period  must  have  formed  an  embankment  of  some  magnitude. 
As  no  fragments  of  stone  or  unfinished  implements  are  found   in 
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the  imuiediate  vicinity,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  this  shaft  was  not 
worked  to  a  successful  issue. 

One  more  class  of  implements  3'et  remains  to  be  mentioned,  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture  of  soapstone  bowls  and  mortars. 
These,  in  most  works  where  they  are  introduced,  are  classified  as 
''picks,"  and  they  were  ordinarily  used  as  such  in  getting  out 
blocks  of  the  material,  and  in  roughly  cutting  away  the  super- 
fluous portions  ;  but  in  all  subsequent  operations  I  think  that  they 
were  unquestionably  used  as  chisels. 

Tii$  picks  sent  you  have  undoubtedly  been  much  worn  and 
dulled  at  the  points,  and  were  used  for  ordinary  work  ;  while  the 
regular  chisels  were  much  smaller  and  sharper,  and  in  some 
instances  of  a  different  quality  of  stone.  The  picks  were  found 
scattered  about  at  random  all  through  the  quariy,  and  in  one  of 
the  shafts  that  has  been  reopened.  They  weigh  from  a  few  ounces 
to  several  pounds,  according  to  the  use  required.  The  material 
from  which  they  were  usually  made  is  a  variety  of  discolored  quart- 
zite,  found  abundantly  in  certain  localities  in  this  vicinity.  Little 
labor  or  skill  was  required  in  forming  them,  as  they  were  simply 
splintered  down  from  a  larger  mass,  with  a  little  additional 
chipping  to  give  them  a  sharp  cutting  point,  or  blade. 

If  we  examine  any  well  formed  fragment  it  will  be  seen  that, 
however  skilful  or  proficient  an  aboriginal  workman  might  have 
become,  it  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  to  drive  a  deep,  ex- 
tended groove  from  top  to  bottom  of  a  large  mortar ;  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  long,  deep  seated  furrows  are  exactl}'  the 
result  to  be  expected  from  a  sharp  pointed  chisel  with  a  good 
cutting  edge. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  hill,  near  its  base,  in  a  thick  grove 
of  pines,  I  found  several  large  boulders  of  quartzite,  from  which 
material  many  of  the  picks  were  undoubtedly  obtained.  Scattered 
about  among  the  trees,  were  several  dozens  of  those  rudely  formed 
implements  which  had  been  splintered  off  tlie  boulders  and  never 
utilized.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  these  large  masses  were 
splintered  down  without  the  free  use  of  iron  tools,  as  a  heavy  blow 
on  one  of  them  from  an  ordinary  hafted  stone  liammer  would 
splinter  the  latter  into  fragments.  Possibly  the  Indians  may  have 
succeeded  in  detaching  flaky  masses  by  long  repeated  and  monoto- 
nous ta})s,  after  the  boulders  had  been  thoroughly  heated  and 
brought  to  a  sudden  chill. 


ox   THE   RUINS   OF   A   STONE   PUEBLO   ON   THE   ANIMAS 
RIVER  IN  NEW  MEXICO;    WITH  A  GROUND  PLAN. 


By  Hon.  Lewis  H.  Morgan. 


The  progress  made  in  house  architecture  by  the  most  advanced 
Indians  of  our  country  is  quite  remarkable.  It  is  sliown  by  the 
use  of  stone,  partially  dressed,  and  laid  in  walls  ;  in  the  use  of 
a  species  of  mortar  having  an  adhesive  bond  ;  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  houses  several  hundred  feet  long,  and  four  and  five 
stories  high.  The  largest  of  these  houses  contained  300,  400, 
and  in  some  few  cases,  more  than  500  apartments,  each  of  which 
houses  would  accommodate  from  500  to  1000  persons  —  in  fact,  a 
tribe  of  Indians.  They  were  joint  tenement  houses  of  a  peculiar 
style  and  plan  and  in  the  nature  of  fortresses,  designed  as  places 
of  residence  for  large  numbers  of  persons  intimately  related  ;  and 
to  be,  at  the  same  time,  places  of  security,  capable  of  defence  in 
case  of  attack. 

The  Pueblo  House  of  Stone  is  the  highest  constructive  work 
of  the  Village  Indians  of  North  America.  These  houses  differ 
among  themselves  in  character  and  design,  and  in  the  extent  of 
their  accommodations.  The  best  specimens  are  found  in  ruins  in 
Yucatan,  where,  according  to  Stephens,  the  stones  are  dressed  on 
their  faces,  jointed  and  laid  in  courses.  We  are  also  assured  by 
the  same  author  that  the  stones  were  laid  in  mortar  composed  of 
lime  and  sand,  the  correctness  of  which  statement  we  are  disposed 
to  question.  In  dressing  this  stone  flint  implements  only  were 
used.  The  finest  of  these  Yucatan  edifices  were  but  one  story 
high,  and  without  fire  places  or  chimneys.  They  were  inferior  in 
the  extent  of  their  accommodations  to  the  Pueblo  Houses  in  New 
Mexico.  The  largest  houses  ever  constructed  by  the  Village 
Indians  in  North  America  are  still  found  in  New  Mexico  in 
ruins. 

The  Pueblo  Houses  in  New  Mexico  also  differ  among  themselves 
in  the  materials  used  in  their  construction.     Some  are  of  adobe 
(536) 
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Fig.  1. 


Ground  Plan  of  Kuins  on  the  Animas  River,  New  Mexico. 
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brick  ;  some  fire  of  cobble  stone  and  adobe  mortar,  or  a  mixture 
of  stones  with  natural  faces  and  cobble  stones,  and  the  same 
mortar ;  while  others  are  of  stone  on  both  faces  of  the  walls 
throughout  all  the  rooms,  and  the  stones  laid  in  adobe  mortar. 
Such  was  the  masonr}-  of  the  Pueblo  about  to  be  desribed,  so 
far  as  standing  walls  remain  to  attest  its  character. 

The  Pueblo,  of  which  the  Ground  Phm  is  shown  (Fig.  1),  is 
one  of  four  situated  within  the  extent  of  one  mile  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Animas  River  in  New  Mexico,  about  twelve  miles 
above  its  mouth.  Beside  these  four,  there  are  five  other  smaller 
ruins  of  inferior  structure  within  the  same  area.  This  Pueblo 
Avas  five,  or  perhaps  six  stories  high,  consisting  of  a  main 
building,  three  hundred  and  sixt3--eiglit  feet  long,  and  two  wings, 
two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  measured  along  the  external 
wall  on  the  right  and  left  sides,  and  one  hundred  and  ninetj'-nine 
feet  measured  along  the  inside  from  the  end  back  to  the  main 
building.  A  fourth  structure  crosses  from  the  end  of  one  wing 
to  tiie  end  of  the  other,  thus  enclosing  an  open  court.  It  was  of 
the  width  of  one  and  perhaps  two  rows  of  apartments,  and  slightly 
convex  outward,  which  enlarged  somewhat  the  size  of  ihe  court. 
The  main  building  and  the  wings  were  built  in  the  so-called 
terraced  foi'm  ;  that  is  to  sa^',  the  first  row  of  apartments  in  the 
main  building,  and  in  each  wing  on  the  court  side,  were  but  one 
story  high.  The  second  row  back  of  tliese  were  carried  up  tAvo 
stories  high,  the  third  row,  three  stories,  and  so  on  to  the  number 
of  five  stories  for  the  main  building  and  four  for  each  wing.  The 
external  wall  rose  forty  or  fifty  feet  where  the  structure  was  five 
stories  high  and  but  ten  feet  on  the  court  side,  including  a  low 
parapet  wall  where  the  structure  was  but  one  story  high.  There 
was  no  entrance  to  these  great  structures  in  the  ground  story. 
After  getting  admission  within  the  court,  they  ascended  to  the 
roof  of  the  first  row  of  apartments  b}'  means  of  ladders,  and  in 
the  same  way,  by  ladders,  to  each  successive  stor\'.  As  the 
second  story  receded  from  the  first,  the  third  from  the  second,  and 
so  on,  each  successive  story  made  a  great  step,  ten  feet  high.  The 
apartments  were  entered  through  trap  doors  in  the  roof  of  each 
stor}^,  ,the  descent  being  by  ladders  inside.  In  some  places, 
without  doubt,  the  upper  stories  were  entered  by  doorways  from 
the  roof  of  the  story  in  front. 

The  two  winjzs  are  a  mass  of  ruins.     Pit  holes  alona;  the  summit 
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show  the  forms  of  the  rooms  with  plain  traces  of  the  original 
walls  here  and  there  ;  and  excavations,  made  by  curious  settlers, 
have  opened  a  number  of  rooms  in  the  ground  story  of  one  of 
the  wings.  These  we  entered  and  measured.  Some  of  the  rooms 
were  faced  with  stone,  i.  e.  we  found  a  stone  wall  regularly  laid 
up,  as  was  the  case  in  the  main  building,  as  will  elsewhere  be 
shown.  Some  of  the  walls  in  these  rooms  were  of  cobble  stone 
and  adobe ;  others  were  of  stone  with  natural  faces  and  cobble 
stone  intermixed.  We  saw  no  wall  of  adobe  brick  alone.  The 
fallen  walls  formed  a  mass  about  twelve  feet  deep  over  the  site 
of  the  wings,  being  the  deepest  on  the  outside,  and  thinning  out 
on  the  court  side. 

The  mass  of  material  used  in  the  construction  of  these  edifices 
was  very  great,  and  surprises  the  beholder,  [t  is  explained  in 
part  b}'  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  We  measured  a  number  of 
them.  They  were  2  feet  4  inches  ;  2  feet  6  inches  ;  2  feet  9  inches  ; 
3  feet,  and  in  rare  cases  3  feet  G  inches  thick.  None  measured 
less  than  2  feet. 

The  main  building  was  originally  the  best  constructed  part  of 
the  edifice,  it  may  be  supposed,  because  a  part  of  it  now  remains 
standing.  The  walls  of  the  first  story,  of  some  part  of  the  second, 
and,  in  some  places,  of  a  part  of  the  third  story,  forming  the 
second  row  of  apartments  from  the  outside,  are  still  standing  ; 
and  rise  about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground.  The  measure- 
ments of  the  second  row  of  apartments,  as  shown  in  the  diagram, 
were  from  the  standing  walls,  and  were  made  in  the  second  story. 

The  first,  or  basement  story  is  filled  up  with  the  rubbish  of  the 
fallen  walls,  ceilings,  and  floors,  in  the  second  row  of  apartments 
named.  In  some  cases  the}'  are  full  above  the  line  of  the  original 
ceilings,  in  others  nearly-  up  to  them.  The  main  ceiling  beams 
were  of  yellow  cedar  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
usually  three  and  four  in  number,  and  were  placed  across  the  nar- 
row way  of  the  room.  Stubs  of  these  beams  still  remain  in  the 
walls  parallel  with  the  court.  Just  above  the  line  of  these  beams 
in  the  other  two  walls  were  the  ends  of  a  row  of  poles  about  four 
inches  in  diameter,  which  passed  transversely  across  the  cedar 
beams.  Stubs  of  these  poles,  broken  oflF  short  at  the  line  of  the 
walls,  still  remain  in  place.  Upon  these  poles  was,  originally, 
thin  pieces  of  split  cedar  limbs,  and  then  the  floor  of  adobe 
mortar,  four  or  five  inches  thick.     We  thus  get  the  position  and 
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height  of  the  floor  of  the  first  and  second  stories,  which  were 
about  nine  feet  six  inches  for  the  ground  story,  and  nine  feet  for 
the  second  story. 

Tlie  external  wall  of  the  main  Ijuilding  has  fallen  the  entire 
lengtli  of  the  structure.  As  these  ruins  are  resorted  to  by  the 
few  settlers  in  tlie  valley  as  a  stone  quarry  to  obtain  stone  for 
foundations  to  their  houses  and  barns,  and  for  stoning  up  their 
Avells,  the  loose  material  is  being  gradually  removed  ;  and  when 
the  standing  walls  are  more  convenient  to  take,  they  will  be  re- 
moved also.  One  farmer  told  me  he  thought  that  one  quarter  of 
the  accessible  material  of  this  and  the  adjacent  stone  Pueblo  had 
already  been  removed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  number  of 
these  settlers  inclined  to  Vandalism  will  not  increase. 

A  part  of  the  partition  walls  which  connected  the  outside  wall 
with  the  next  parallel  wall  is  still  standing  where  the  wall  last 
named  rises  above  the  second  stor_y .  They  stand  out  for  three  or 
four  feet  like  buttresses  against  the  wall,  and  show  the  masonry 
of  the  parallel  and  transverse  walls  was  articulated  ;  that  the  par- 
tition walls  were  continuous  from  front  to  rear  ;  and  that  the  walls 
of  the  several  stories  rested  upon  each  other.  All  this  is  seen  by 
a  bare  inspection  of  the  walls  as  they  now  stand. 

The  masonry  itself  is  the  chief  matter  of  interest  in  these 
structures.  Ever}'  room  in  the  main  building  was  faced  with 
stone  on  the  four  sides,  having  an  adobe  floor,  and  a  wooden 
ceiling.  Each  room  had,  as  far  as  walls  now  remain  to  show, 
two  doorways  through  the  walls  parallel  with  the  court,  and  four 
openings  about  twelve  inches  square,  two  on  the  side  of  each 
doorway,  near  the  ceiling.  These  openings  were  for  light  and 
ventilation.  In  a  limited  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  stones 
were  dressed,  and  also  that  they  were  laid  in  courses  ;  but  in  the 
high  and  strict  meaning  of  these  terms,  neither  is  true.  The 
stones  used  were  small  and  of  different  sizes.  Sometimes  they 
were  nearl}^  square,  from  six  to  eight  inches  on  a  side  ;  sometimes 
a  foot  long  by  six  inches  wide.  The  latter  is  the  size  of  the 
stones  used  at  Uxmal  and  Chichen  Itza,  according  to  Norman. 
In  some  cases  longer  and  thicker  stones  were  used  without  any 
attempt  to  square  the  ends.  In  some  instances  thin  pieces  of 
stone  were  employed  with  parallel  faces.  In  all  cases  the  stone 
was  a  sandstone,  now  of  a  reddish  brown  color.  It  is  the  pre- 
vailing stone  in  the  bluffs  of  the  Animas  River,  and  of  all  the 
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rivers  parallel  with  it  running  into  the  San  Juan,  as  far  as  per- 
sonal observation  enabled  me  to  judge.  It  is  a  soft  rather  than 
a  hard  stone,  usually  of  a  buff  color  when  first  quarried,  and 
some  of  it  has  decayed  in  the  using.  Tlie  wasted  and  weather- 
worn appearance  of  some  of  these  stones  would  otherwise  indi- 
cate a  very  great  age  for  tlie  structure.  With  stone  of  the  size 
used  a  good  face  can  be  formed  by  simple  fracture,  and  a  joint 
sufficiently  close  ma}^  be  made  by  a  few  strokes  with  a  stone  maul. 
If  finer  work  was  aimed  at,  it  must  have  been  accomplished  by 
rubbing  the  stones  to  a  face.  But  this  work  is  suflicientl}-  ex- 
plained by  the  former  processes.  In  the  row  of  apartments  and 
stories  named,  both  faces  of  each  wall  were  of  stone,  so  that  all 
of  the  apartments  were  of  stone  on  the  inside.  They  were  fair 
walls  both  in  masonry  and  workmanship,  and  creditable  to  the 
builders.  There  was  an  attempt  to  lay  up  these  walls  in  courses 
of  uniform  thickness,  but  each  course  differing  from  the  one  above 
and  below  it.  Tlie  attempt  was  only  partially  successful.  Tiic}^ 
did  not  hesitate  to  break  in  upon  the  regularity  of  the  courses. 
Some  of  the  standing  walls  are  now  sprung;  but  most  of  them 
are  straight,  and  fairly  vertical,  the  adobe  mortar  being  sound, 
and  the  bond  unbroken. 

The  Indian  had  a  string  from  time  immemorial.  With  it  he 
could  strike  a  circle,  and  lay  out  the  four  sides  of  a  quadrangular 
structure  with  tolerable  correctness.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assume 
that  with  a  string  and  sinker  attached,  the  Village  Indian  had  the 
plumb  line,  and  could  prove  his  wall  as  well  as  w'e  can.  At  all 
events,  the  eye  still  proves  the  general  correctness  of  their  w^ork. 

The  adobe  mortar  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  is  something  more 
than  mud  mortar,  although  far  below  a  mortar  of  lime  and  sand 
Adobe  is  a  kind  of  finely  pulverized  clay  with  a  liond  of  consid- 
erable strength  b}^  mechanical  cohesion.  In  southern  Colorado, 
in  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  tliere  are  immense  tracts  covered 
witJi  what  is  called  adobe  soil.  It  varies  somewhat  in  the  degree 
of  its  excellence.  The  kind  of  which  they  make  their  pottery 
has  the  largest  per  cent,  of  alumina,  and  its  presence  is  indicated 
by  the  salt  weed  which  grows  in  this  particular  soil.  This  kind 
also  makes  the  best  adobe  mortar.  The  Indians  use  it  freely  in 
laying  their  walls,  as  freely  as  our  masons  use  lime  mortar  ;  and 
although  it  never  acquires  the  hardness  of  cement,  it  disintegrates 
slowly.     Tlie  mortar  in  these   walls  is  still  sound,  so  that  it  re- 
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quires  some  effort  of  strength  to  loosen  fi  stone  from  the  wall, 
and  remove  it.  But  tiiis  adobe  mortar  is  adapted  only  to  the  dry 
climate  of  southern  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  where 
the  precipitation  is  less  than  five  inches  per  annum.  The  rains 
and  frosts  of  a  northern  climate  would  speedily  destroy  it.  To 
the  presence  of  this  adobe  soil,  found  in  such  al)undance  in  the 
regions  named,  and  to  the  sandstone  of  the  blutis,  where  masses 
are  often  found  in  fragments,  we  must  attribute  the  great  progress 
made  by  these  Indians  in  house  building. 

The  exclusive  presence  of  this  adobe  mortar  in  all  New  Mexican 
structures  of  the  aboriginal  period  shows  that  the  tribes  of  New 
Mexico  were  then  ignorant  of  a  mortar  of  lime  and  sand.  And 
here  a  digression  may  be  allowed  to  consider  whether  a  cement  of 
this  grade  was  known  to  the  aborigines.  Theoreticall}',  the  use 
of  a  mortar  composed  of  quick  lime  and  sand,  which  gives  a 
cement  chemically  united,  would  not  be  expected  of  the  Indian 
tribes  either  in  North  or  South  America.  There  is  no  sufficient 
proof  that  the}-  ever  produced  a  cement  of  this  high  grade.  It 
requires  a  kiln,  artificiall}'  constructed,  and  a  concentrated  heat 
to  burii  limestone  into  lime,  supposing  they  had  learned  that  lime 
could  be  thus  obtained,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  properies  of 
quick  lime  before  they  reached  the  idea  of  a  true  cement.  The 
Spanish  writers  generall}'  speak  of  walls  of  liine  and  stone,  thus 
implying  a  mortar  of  lime  and  sand.  Tims  Bernal  Diaz  speaks 
of  the  gi-eat  temple  in  the  Pueblo  of  Mexico  as  surrounded  '.'with 
double  enclosures  built  of  stone  and  lime."^  Clavigero  remarks 
that  "the  houses  of  lords  ar.d  peoi)le  of  circumstances  were  built 
of  stone  and  lime.'"^  Again,  "  the  ignorant  Mr.  De  Pan  denies  that 
the  Mexicans  had  either  the  knowledge,  or  made  use  of  lime  ;  but 
it  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  all  the  historians  of  Mexico,  by 
trilnite  rolls,  and  above  all,  from  the  ancient  buildings  still  re- 
maining, that  all  these  nations  made  the  same  use  of  lime  as  all 
the  Europeans  do."-^  In  like  manner,  Herrera,  speaking  of  Zem- 
poala,  near  Vera  Cruz,  remarks  that  the  Spaniards,  entering  the 
town,  found  "the  houses  [were]  built  of  lime  and  stone, "^  and 
again  speaking  of  houses  in  Yucatan,  he  remarks  that  "  at  the 

1  The  true  history  of  the  Conquest  of  Muxico,  Keatiiige's  Translation,  Salem,  Ed. 
1803,  Vol.1,  p.  208. 

2  Hisiory  of  Mexico,  Cullen's  Trans.  Phila.  Ed.  1817,  Vol.  11,  p.  232. 

3  lb.  Vol.  11,  p.  237. 

*  History  of  America,  Stevens'  Trans.  Lond.  Ed.  1725,  Vol.  II,  p.  2G0. 
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place  where  the  enconnter  happened,  there  were  three  houses  built 
of  lime  and  stone. "^  These  several  statements  can  liardly  be  said 
to  prove  the  fact.  Mr.  John  L.  Stephens,  in  speaking  of  the 
ruins  at  Palenque,  is  more  explicit.  "  Tlie  luiilding  was  con- 
structed of  stone,  witli  a  mortar  of  lime  and  sand,  and  tlie  whole 
front  was  covered  with  stucco,  and  painted. "^  The  back  wall  of 
the  Governor's  house  at  Uxmal,  is  9  feet  thick  through  its  length 
of  270  feet.  In  this  wall,  by  means  of  crowbars,  "the  Indians 
made  a  hole  6  and  7  feet  deep,  but  throughout  the  wall  was  solid, 
and  consisted  of  large  stones  imbedded  in  mortar,  almost  as  hard 
as  rock."^  At  tlie  ruins  of  Zayi,  there  was  one  row  of  ten  apart- 
ments, 220  feet  long,  called  the  Casas  Cerrada,  or  closed  house, 
because  the  core  over  which  the  triangular  ceiling  was  constructed 
had  not  been  removed  when  the  house  was  abandoned,  of  which 
Stephens  says,  "we  found  ourselves  in  apartments  finished  with 
the  walls  and  ceilings  like  the  others,  but  filled  up  (except  so  far 
as  they  had  been  emptied  by  the  Indians,)  with  solid  masses  of 
mortar  and  stones."'^  Norman  speaking  of  the  ruins  of  the  House 
of  the  Cacique  at  Chichen,  remarks,  "  that  the  wall  is  made  of 
large  and  uniformly  square  blocks  of  limestone,  set  in  mortar, 
wliich  appears  to  be  as  durable  as  the  stone  itself.''^  Elsewhere, 
speaking  of  the  ruins  of  Yucatan  generally,  he  observes,  "  the 
stones  are  cut  in  parallelopi peels  of  about  12  inches  in  length  and 
6  in  breadth,  the  interstices  filled  up  of  the  same  materials  of 
which  the  teri'aces  are  composed. "'°  That  these  tribes  used  mor- 
tar of  some  kind  in  their  stone  walls  cannot  be  doubted,  but  these 
several  statements  do  not  prove  the  use  of  quick  lime,  which  is  the 
main  question.  Mr.  Stephens'  statement  satisfied  me  until  I  saw 
the  New  Mexican  Pueblos.  These  show  that  a  very  efficient 
mortar  can  be  had  without  the  use  of  lime.  The  Indians  of 
Mexico  and  the  coast  tribes  near  Vera  Cruz  plastered  their 
houses  externally  with  gypsum  which  made  them  a  brilliant 
white,  and  the  stucco  used  upon  the  inner  walls  of  houses  in 
Chiapas  and  Yucatan  was  not  unlikely  made  of  gypsum.  This 
mineral  is  abundant  as  well  as  easily  treated.  From  it  comes 
plaster  of  Paris,  and  from  it  may  have  come  in  some  form  the 
bond  which  held  the  mortar  together,  to  the  strength  of  which 
Mr.  Stephens  refers. 

6  lb.  Vol.  II,  p.  112.  8  Central  Amevic.i,  Chiapas  and  Yucatan,  Vol.  II,  p.  310. 

'  lb.  Vol.  I,  p.  178.    8  lb.  Vol.  II,  p.  23.      »  Rambles  in  Yucatan,  p.  120.     lo  lb.  page  127. 
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The  neatness  and  general  correctness  of  the  masonr^^  is  now 
best  seen  in  the  doorways.  In  tlie  standing  walls  of  the  second 
story,  and  of  tlie  first,  where  occasionally  uncovered,  there  are 
to  be  seen  two  doorways  in  each  room  as  before  stated,  running 
in  all  cases  across  the  building  from  the  court  side  toward  the 
external  wall,  and  never  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  These 
doorways  measured  some  3  feet  2  inches  in  height  b}-  2  feet  6 
inches  in  width,  and  others  3  feet  4  inches  b}'  2  feet  7  inches. 

Fig.  2. 


Stoue  from  Doorway. 


Fig.  3.  a. 
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A  fliiislied  block  of  sandstone  for  comparison  witli  Fig.  2. 

The  stone  used  in  these  doorwa3's  are  rather  smaller  than  those 
in  other  parts  of  the  wall,  but  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 

I  brought  away  two  of  these  stones,  taken  from  the  standing  walls 
of  the  main  building,  as  samples  of  the  character  of  the  work  with 
respect  to  size  and  dressing.  Fig.  2  represents  one  of  them, 
engraved  from  a  photograpli.  It  measures  8  inches  in  its  greatest 
length  by  6  inches  in  its  greatest  width,  and  it  is  2f  inches  in 
thickness.  The  upper  and  lower  faces  of  the  stone  are  substan- 
tially, but  not  exactly',  parallel.     It  also  shows  one  angle,  which 
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is  sul)stanti:illy,  but  not  exactl}',  a  right  angle  ;  and  it  was  so 
adjusted  that  tlie  long  edge  was  on  the  doorway,  and  short  one 
ill  the  wall  of  a  chamber  or  apartment,  with  the  right  angle  at 
the  corner  between  them.  This  stone  was  evidently  prepared  by 
fracture,  probably'  with  a  stone  maul,  and  the  regularity  of  the 
breakage  w'as  doubtless  partly  due  to  skill  and  partly  to  ac- 
cident. It  shows  no  marks  of  the  chisel  or  the  drove,  or  of 
having  been  rubbed,  and  where  the  sqnare  is  applied  to  the  sides 
or  angles,  the  rudeness  of  the  stone  is  perfectly  apparent. 

Fig.  2  «,  represents  a  sandstone  cut  li}'  American  skilled  work- 
men in  the  form  of  a  brick,  and  it  is  intended  to  show  by  com- 
parison the  great  difference  between  the  dressed  stone  of  the 
civilized  man  and  the  rnder  stone  of  the  mason  in  the  condition 
of  barbarism.  The  comparison  shows  that  no  instruments  of 
exactness  were  nsed  in  the  stone  work  of  the  Pueblo,  and  that 
exactness  was  not  attempted.  But  the  accuracy  of  a  practical 
eye  and  hand,  such  as  their  methods  afforded,  was  reached,  and 
this  was  all  they  attempted.  With  stones  as  rude  as  that  shown 
in  the  ligure,  a  fair  and  even  respectable  stone  wall  may  be  laid. 
The  art  of  architecture  in  stone  is  of  slow  and  difficult  growth. 
Stone  prepared  b}-  fracture  with  a  stone  hammer,  precedes  dressed 
stone,  which  requires  metallic  implements.  In  like  manner  mud 
mortar  or  adobe  mortar  precedes  a  mortar  of  lime  and  sand.  The 
Village  Indians  of  America  were  working  their  wa}'  experiment- 
all^',  and  step  by  step,  in  the  art  of  house  building,  as  all  mankind 
have  been  obliged  to  do,  each  race  for  itself;  and  the  structures 
the  Village  Indians  have  raised  in  various  parts  of  America,  im- 
perfect as  the}^  are  by  contrast,  are  highly  creditable  to  their 
intelligence. 

Stone  lintels  were  not  used  for  these  doorways,  as  stones  o  feet 
long  would  have  been  required.  No  stones  of  half  that  length 
are  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the  walls.  They  had,  however,  the  idea 
of  a  stone  lintel,  for  they  used  them  in  this  structure  over  the 
foot  square  openings  for  light  and  air.  We  found  a  stone  lintel 
over  an  opening  18  inches  wide  in  a  Cliff  House  on  the  Mancos 
River.  This  was  so  firmly  imbedded  that  we  found  its  removal 
impossible.  The}'  used  for  a  lintel  six  round  cedar  cross  i)ieces 
(Fig.  3),  each  about  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  now  perfectly  sound. 

In  some  of  these  doorways  we  noticed  a  peculiar  feature.  On 
the  side  toward  the  external  wall,  one  and  sometimes  two  of  these 
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wooden  lintels  were  placed,  4  and  sometimes  6  inches  lower  than 
the  remainder,  so  that  on  entering  from  the  ontside  room  into  the 
second  room,  the  top  of  the  doorway  rose  higher  as  the  room  was 
entered.  A  necessit}^  was  experienced  to  save  the  head  from 
bnmps,  and  the  wonder  is  that  it  did  not  occnr  to  them  to  raise 
the  doorways  to  the  height  of  the  body.  As  the  doorways  were 
always   open,  no   doors   being   nsed,  it  may  well   be   that   larger 

Fig.  3. 


Section  of  Cedar  Lintel. 

openings  would  have  created  stronger  currents  of  air  through  the 
building  than  they  wished.  The  ends  of  these  lintels  were  hacked 
off  by  stone  implements  of  some  kind. 

The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  doorways  tends  to  show  that 
this  great  house  was  divided  into  sections  by  the  partition  walls 
extending  from  the  court  to  the  exterior  wall  ;  and  that  the  rooms 
above  were  connected  with  those  below  by  means  of  trap  doors 
and  ladders.  If  this  supposition  be  well  founded,  the  five  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor,  from  the  court  back,  communicated  with  each 
each  other  l)y  doorways.  The  four  in  the  second  story  commu- 
nicated with  each  other  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  those  below 
through  trap  doors  in  the  floors.  The  three  rooms  in  the  third 
story  communicated  with  each  other  by  doorways,  and  with  those 
below  as  before.  The  same  would  be  true  of  the  two  rooms  of 
the  fourth  stoiT.  It  seem  probable  that  the  connected  rooms 
were  occupied  by  a  group  of  related  families. 

We  afterwards  found  the  same  thing,  nearly,  exemplified  in  the 
present  occupied  Pueblo  of  Taos  in  New  Mexico.  Here  there 
are  two  large  edifices  of  adobe  brick,  five  and  six  stories  high 
respectively,  and  about  two  hundred  yards  apart.  We  found  that 
the  families  lived  in  the  second  and  upper  stories,  and  used  the 
rooms  below  them  for  storage  and  for  granaries.  Each  family 
had  2,  4,  and  6  rooms,  and  those  who  held  the  upper  rooms  held 
Report  Pkabody  Museum,  II.        35 
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those  below.  The  whole  number  of  Indians  now  living  in  the 
two  houses  is  about  four  hundred. 

In  the  south  wing  before  mentioned,  several  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  are  still  perfect,  witli  the  ceilings  in  place  upholdiug  the  rub- 
bish above.  Tlie  openiugs  or  tra[)  doorways  of  two  of  these  rooms 
are  still  perfect,  but  the  ladders  are  gone.  The  rooms  had  been 
opened,  as  elsewhere  stated,  by  late  explorers.  One  of  these 
trap  doors  measured  16  by  17  inches,  and  the  other  16  inches 
square.  Each  was  formed  in  the  floor  by  pieces  of  wood  put  to- 
gether. The  work  was  neatly  done.  These  rooms  were  smaller 
than  the  rooms  above.  Some  were  as  narrow  as  4  feet  6  inches, 
others  6  feet,  showing  that  one  room  had  been  divided  into  two. 
Those  basement  rooms  were  probably  occupied  for  storage  exclu- 
sively, whence  their  division.  They  were  dark,  except  as  light 
entered  through  the  trap  door  way  from  above. 

The  structure  connecting  the  wings  and  bounding  the  court  was 
evidently  a  single  or  double  row  of  apartments.  This  is  shown 
by  the  amount  of  fallen  material  which  is  larger  than  a  wall  would 
require,  and  from  pits  or  depressions  wliich  plainly  marked  the 
outline  of  apartments. 

There  are  two  circular  Estufas  in  the  main  building,  one  23  feet 
and  the  other  28  feet  in  diameter.  A  part  of  the  wall  of  the  first 
Estufa  is  still  standing.  It  is  of  stone,  mostly  of  blocks  about 
5  inches  square,  and  laid  in  courses,  with  considerable  regularit}'. 
The  work  is  equal  to  the  best  masonry  in  the  edifice.  In  the  open 
court,  and  near  the  outer  structure,  bounding  it  in  front,  is  another 
Estufa  of  great  size  63^  feet  in  diameter.  These  Estufas,  which 
are  used  as  places  of  council,  and  for  the  performance  of  their 
religious  rites,  are  still  found  at  all  the  present  occupied  Pueblos 
in  New  Mexico.  There  are  6  at  Taos,  3  at  each  house,  and  they 
are  partly  sunk  in  the  ground  b}^  an  excavation.  The}^  are  entered 
through  a  trap  doorway  in  the  roof,  the  descent  being  by  a  ladder. 

Outside  the  front  wall  closing  the  court,  and  about  30  feet  dis- 
tance therefrom,  are  the  remains  of  a  low  wall  crossing  the  entire 
front  and  extending  beyond  it.  The  end  structures  were  about  65 
feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  while  at  the  centre  was  a  smaller  struc- 
ture, 54  feet  long  by  18  wide.  All  its  parts  were  connected.  It 
was  evidentl}'  erected  for  defensive  purposes  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  make  out  its  character  from  the  remains. 

One  wing  is  several  feet  longer  than  the  other,  and  the  wall  on 
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the  court  side  is  about  20  feet  longer  than  the  opposite  exterior 
wall,  thus  showing  that  they  used  no  exact  measurements. 

There  were  no  fireplaces  with  cliimneys  in  this  structure.  There 
are  none  in  the  ruins  in  Yucatan  and  Central  America.  It  is  a 
fair  inference,  therefore,  that  chimneys  were  entirely  unknown  to 
the  aborigines  at  the  time  of  their  discovery.  They  have  since 
that  time  been  adopted  into  the  old  Pueblo  houses  from  American 
or  Spanish  sources.  They  are  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 
We  saw  recently  at  Taos  two  chimneys  and  two  fireplaces  in  one 
and  the  same  room,  one  for  cooking,  and  the  other  for  a  fire  to 
warm  the  room  ;  proof  conclusive  that  they  were  not  to  the  chim- 
ne^^  born.  They  were  in  an  apartment  of  one  of  the  principal 
chiefs. 

In  a  number  of  rooms  are  recesses  like  niches  left  in  the  wall, 
about  2  feet  6  inches  wide  and  high,  and  about  18  inches  deep. 
These  furnished  places  to  set  household  articles  in,  in  the  place  of 
a  mantel,  or  shelf.  We  afterwards  saw  niches  precisely  similar  at 
Taos,  and  thus  used. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  number  of  rooms  or  apartments  con- 
tained in  this  great  edifice.  It  is  plain  that  it  was  built  in  the 
terraced  form,  the  second  story  set  back  from  the  first,  the  third 
from  the  second,  and  so  on  to  tiie  last  which  was  a  single  row  of 
apartments,  on  the  top  somewhere,  but  not  necessarily  on  the 
back  side.  Pueblos  were  not  entirely  uniform  in  this  respect. 
The  edifice  at  Taos  recedes  in  front  and  rear  and  even  upon  the 
sides.  This  may  have  been  built  in  the  same  way,  but  it  can 
neither  be  proved  or  disproved  from  the  ruins.  The  number  of 
apartments  would  not  vary  much  whether  the  upper  stories  were 
sj'mmetrically  formed  or  irregularly.  If  symmetrical,  the  main 
building  contained  260  apartments,  and  each  wing  70,  making  the 
computation  for  the  latter  by  area,  and  from  the  number  of  de- 
pressions still  discernible  thus  making  an  aggregate  of  400  rooms. 

The  house  was  a  fortress,  proving  the  insecurity  in  which  the 
peoi)le  lived.  It  was  also  a  joint  tenement  house  of  the  aboriginal 
American  model,  indicating  a  plan  of  life  not  well  understood. 
It  may  indicate  an  ancient  co)nnuinism  in  living,  practised  by 
large  households  formed  on  the  principle  of  kin.  In  such  a  case 
the  communism  was  limited  to  the  household  as  a  part  of  a 
kinship. 

Those  familiar  with  the  remains  of  Indian  Pueblos  in  ruins  will 
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recognize  at  once  the  resemblance  between  this  Pueblo,  and  the 
Stone  Pueblos  in  ruins  on  the  Rio  Chaco  in  New  Mexico,  about 
thirty'  miles  distant  from  these  ruins,  particularly  the  one  called 
Hungo  Pavia  so  fully  described  by  Gen.  J.  H.  Simpson.  There  is 
one  particular  in  which  the  masonry  agrees,  viz.,  in  the  use  of 
courses  of  thin  stones,  about  half  an  inch  in  thiclvness  (Fig.  4), 

Fig.  4. 


Thin  stone  from  wall. 

sometimes  three  together,  and  sometimes  five  and  six.  These 
courses  are  carried  along  the  wall  from  one  side  to  the  other,  but 
often  l)roken  in  upon.  The  effect  is  quite  pretty.  The  stone 
represented  in  the  figure,  measures  6  inches  in  length  b}'^  ^  an  inch 
in  thickness.  Gen.  Simpson  found  the  same  courses  of  thin 
stones,  and  even  thinner,  and  comments  upon  the  pleasing  effect 
they  produced. 

This  edifice  was  a  credit  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  men 
among  the  Village  Indians;  for  the  men,  and  not  the  women, 
were  the  architects  and  the  masons,  although  the  women  un- 
doubtedly assisted  in  doing  the  work.  Women  brought  stone 
and  adobe  and  cedar,  and  made  adobe  mortar,  without  a  doubt, 
as  they  still  do.  One  of  the  hopeful  features  in  their  advance- 
ment was  the  beginning  of  the  reversal  of  the  old  usage  which  put 
all  labor  upon  the  women.  It  is  now  the  rule  among  the  Village 
Indians  for  the  men  to  assume  tlie  heavy  work,  which  was  doubtless 
the  case  when  this  Pueblo  was  constructed.  They  cultivated  maize, 
beans,  and  squashes,  in  garden  beds,  and  irrigated  them  with  water 
drawn  from  the  river  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  passed  in  several 
smaller  streams  through  their  gardens.  The  men  now  engage  in 
the  work  of  cultivation.     This  is  a  sure  sign  of  progress. 

Oft'  the  south  wing  of  the  building,  and  without  it,  are  the 
remains  of  an  additional  building,  large  enough  for  twenty  or 
thirty  rooms  on  the  ground,  some  part  of  which  were,  doubtless, 
carried  up  two  or  more  stories  high  ;  But  it  is  a  mass  of  indis- 
tinct ruins  about  which  little  can  be  said,  except  that  some  of  the 
rooms  were  ususually  large.  This  may  have  been  the  first  build- 
ing constructed,  and  the  one  occupied  while  the  Stone  Pueblo  was 
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being  constructed.  Near  this  Pueblo,  about  500  feet  distant,  was 
another  stone  Pueblo  of  nearly  equal  size.  Some  of  its  walls  are 
still  standing,  and  a  number  of  its  rooms  are  still  perfect.  At 
the  distance  of  a  mile,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Animas  River,  was 
a  third,  and  equally  large  Pueblo,  which  is  a  mass  of  ruins.  Not 
a  wall  is  standing  above  the  mass.  Between  this,  and  the  Pueblo 
first  described,  and  near  the  river,  are  the  ruins  of  a  fourth  Pueblo, 
smaller  in  size. 

The  valley  of  the  Animas  River  is  here  broad  and  beautiful, 
about  three  miles  wide.  The  river  passes  through  the  centre  of 
the  valley.  The  cliff,  on  the  east  side  of  the  level  plain,  is  bold 
and  mountainous,  rising  from  1500  to  2000  feet  high  ;  while  on 
the  west  side,  the  valley  is  bordered  with  the  mesa  formation  in 
two  benches,  one  rising  back  of  the  other,  and  both  as  level  as  a 
floor,  with  the  highlands  forming  the  divide  between  the  Animas 
and  La  Plata  Rivers  in  the  distance. 

From  the  number  and  size  of  the  houses,  there  was  probably  a 
population  of  at  least  5000  persons  at  this  settlement,  living  by 
horticulture.  It  is  not  nou'  known  by  what  tribe  of  Indians  these 
Pueblos  were  inhabited  or  constructed. 

These  Pueblos,  newly  constructed,  and  in  their  best  condition, 
must  have  presented  a  commanding  appearance.  From  the  ma- 
terials used  in  their  construction,  from  their  palatial  size  and 
unique  design,  and  from  the  cultivated  gardens  by  which  they 
were  doubtless  surrounded,  they  were  calculated  to  impress  the 
beholder  very  favorably  with  the  degree  of  culture  to  which  the 
people  had  attained.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  none  of  the  occu- 
pied Pueblos  in  New  Mexico  at  the  present  time  are  equal  in 
materials  or  in  construction  with  those  found  in  ruins.  It  tends 
to  show  a  decadence  of  art  among  them  since  the  period  of  Euro- 
pean discovery. 

As  a  conclusion  to  this  article,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
San  Juan  district,  to  its  numerous  ruins,  and  to  its  importance  as 
an  early  seat  of  Village  Indian  life.  These  ruins  and  those  of  a 
similar  character  in  the  valley  of  the  Chaco  about  sixt\'  miles  dis- 
tant therefrom,  together  witli  numerous  remains  of  structures  of 
cobble  stone  and  adobe  in  the  San  Juan  valle\',  in  the  Pine  River 
valley,  in  the  La  Plata  valley,  in  the  Animas  River  valley,  and 
westerly  in  the  Montezuma  valle}-,  among  the  latter  of  which  are 
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the  ruins  of  several  large  pueblos  of  stone, ^^  suggest  the  probability 
that  the  remarkable  area  within  the  drainage  of  the  San  Juan  River 
and  its  tributaries  has  held  a  prominent  place  in  the  first  and 
most  ancient  development  of  Village  Indian  life  in  America.  The 
evidence  of  Indian  occupation  and  cultivation  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  this  area  is  sufficient  to  suggest  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Indian  here  first  attained  to  the  condition  of  the  Middle 
Status  of  Barbarism  ;  and  sent  forth  the  migrating  bands  who 
carried  this  advanced  culture  to  the  Mississippi  valle^',  to  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  and  not  unlikely  to  South  America  as  well. 

Indian  migrations  ai-e  gradual  outflows  from  an  overstocked 
area,  followed  by  organization  into  independent  tribes,  and  con- 
tinuing through  centuries  of  time,  until  the  ethnic  life  of  each 
tribe  is  expended,  or  a  successful  establishment  is  fiuall}'  gained 
in  a  new  and  perhaps  far  distant  land.  They  planted  gardens 
and  constructed  houses  as  they  advanced  from  district  to  district, 
and  removed  as  circumstances  prompted  a  change  of  location. 

Since  the  cultivation  of  maize  and  plants  precedes,  or  is  syn- 
chronous with  this  stage  of  development,  it  leads  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  maize  must  have  been  indigenous  in  this  region,  and 
that  it  was  here  first  brought  under  cultivation.  Tnere  are  some 
facts  that  seem  to  favor  this  hypothesis. ^^     At  present  I  wish  to 

1'  One  of  these  near  the  base  of  the  Ute  Mountain,  north  east  side,  and  in  the  Monte- 
zuma valley  so-cMlled,  which  I  visited  in  1878,  was  situated  upon  a  ledge  of  rock  20  feet 
high,  and  in  two  sections  interrupted  by  a  break  in  the  rock  about  20  leot  wide  used  as 
a  reservoir  of  water.  The  principal  building  was  510  feet  long,  and  measured  through 
at  the  north  end  110  feet,  iiO  feet  near  the  middle,  and  IS  feet  at  the  south  end.  The  other 
section  was  110  feet  in  front,  and  80  feet  wide.  Both  were  of  stone,  some  of  the  walls  of 
W'hich  are  still  standing.  The  main  building  contained  a  round  tower,  above  40  feet  in 
diameter,  and  at  least  two  stories  high. 

i2\Vhere  maize  was  indigenous  is  unknown,  except  that  it  was  somewhere  upon  the 
American  continent.  It  is  the  only  cereal  America  has  given  to  the  world.  At  the  pe- 
riod of  European  discovei-y,  it  was  lound  cultivated  and  a  staple  article  of  food  in  a 
large  part  of  North  America  and  in  parts  of  South  America.  There  were  also  found 
beans,  squashes  and  tobacco,  with  the  addition  in  some  areas  of  peppers,  tomatoes, 
cocoa  and  cotton.  The  problem  of  the  jilace  of  the  origin  of  maize  is  probably  insol- 
uble, but  speculations  are  legitimate,  and  such  are  all  that  I  have  to  offer. 

The  fecundity  of  plant  life  in  the  llocky  Mountains  is  remarkable,  particularly  on  the 
southern  slopes,  where  they  subside  into  tlie  mesa,  or  table  land  formation,  north  of 
the  San  Juan  river.  The  Continental  divide  is  in  the  eastern  margin  of  this  region. 
The  tirst  suggestion  I  wish  to  make  is  that  all  tlie  cereals  and  cultivated  jdants  must 
liave  originated  in  the  great  continental  mountains  of  the  two  hemisidieres,  and  have 
propagated  themselves  along  the  water  courses  of  tlie  mountain  valleys  down  to  tlie 
plains  traversed  by  the  great  rivers  formed  by  these  mountain  tributaries.  All  the 
cereals  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Grasses  (Graniinae),  and  each  of  them,  doubtless,  is 
the  last  of  a  series  of  antecedent  forms. 

I  saw  rye,  barley,  and  oats  growing  wild  by  self-propagation  in  the  mountain  valleys 
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call  attention  such  existing  evidence  as  points  to  the  San  Juan 
district  as  tlie  anteiior  liome  of  a  number  of  liistoric  Indian 
tribes. 

1,  The  Mound  Builders.  Although  these  tribes  had  disap- 
peared at  the  epocli  of  Euro[)ean  discovery,  and  cannot  be  classed 
with  any  known  Indian  stock ;  their  condition  as  horticultural 
tribes,  tlieir  knowledge  of  some  of  the  native  metals,  and  the 
high  character  of  their  stone  implements  and  pottery  place  them 
in  the  class  of  Village  Indians.  The  nearest  region  from  which 
they  could  have  been  derived  is  New  Mexico.  There  is  no  reason 
for  referring  them  to  the  San  Juan  region  more  than  to  the  nearer 
country  of  the  Rio  Grande,  unless  it  should  appear  probable  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  valley  were  themselves  migrants  from 
the  same    region.     But  there  are    good  reasons  for  deriving   the 

of  Colorarlo  tlie  pi-esent  season;  also  the  wild  pea,  whose  stunted  seeds  had  the  taste 
of  the  cultivated  pea.  Turnips,  onions,  tomatoes  and  hops  are  Ibund  growins'  wild  in 
the  Pine  river  valley;  and  tlie  pie  i)lant  or  rhubarb  is  said  to  srow  luxuriantly  in  the 
Elk  mountain  valleys.  I  also  saw  wild  flax  and  tlie  gourd  growing  by  selt'-inopaga- 
tion  in  the  valley  of  the  Animas.  Currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  strawberries 
are  found  in  the  mountain  valleys  in  numerous  places,  together  with  flowering  plants  of 
many  species  and  varieties.  Tiny  forms  of  flowering  plants  are  to  be  seen  above  patches 
of  snow  in  places  where  the  snow  had  recently  melted.  This  fecundity  of  plant  life 
from  10  to  1-2.O0O  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  relation  of  these  mountain  tributaries  to 
the  San  Juan,  which  runs  from  east  to  west,  not  remotely  from  the  bate  of  these  moun- 
tains, in  such  a  manner  as  to  unite  and  receive  into  its  lap,  so  to  exjiress  it,  the  vege- 
table wealth  developed  in  tliese  mountain  chains,  are  facts  that  force  themselves  upon 
the  attention  of  the  observer. 

The  altitude  of  the  San  Juan  valley  ranges  from  7,09.i  ft.  at  Pagosa  Springs  to  ."i-OTO  ft. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Animas,  and  diminishing  to  4,440  feet  near  the  point  where  it  emp- 
ties into  the  Colorado  (Hayden's  Atlas  of  Colorado,  Sheet  111).  The  altitude  at  Con- 
ejos is  7,880  feet  (lb..  Sheet  111).  whi(;h  is  about  as  great  an  elevation  as  admits  of  the 
successful  cultivation  of  maize.  I  noticed  in  a  fleld  of  maize  growing  at  Conejos,  tliat 
the  stock  grew  only  about  three  feet  high,  and  the  fact  that  the  ear  grew  out  of  it  but 
six  inches  from  the  ground.  S|iecimens  of  the  ear  we  obtained  showed  that  it  was 
about  Ave  inches  long,  with  the  kernel  small  and  flinty.  The  ear  is  in  four  colors, 
white,  red,  yellow,  and  black,  each  being  one  or  the  other  of  these  colors.  In  a  few 
cases,  two  colors  were  intermixed  in  the  same  ear.  It  seemed  probable  that  this  was 
the  primitive  maize  of  the  American  aborigines,  from  which  all  other  varieties  have 
been  developed.  A  few  cobs  we  found  at  a  Clifl'  House  on  the  Mancos  river  corre- 
sponded wilh  the  Conejos  ear  in  size,  and  was  probably  the  same  variety.  Afterwards 
at  Taos  I  found  the  same  ear  in  AVhite,  red,  yellow  and  black;  the  staple  maize  now 
cultivated  at  tliis  pueblo,  but  mucli  larger  in  size.  I  brought  away  several  fine  ears 
saved  for  seed.  One  black  ear  measured  twelve  inches  in  length,  with  twelve  rows  of 
kernels,  while  the  white  variety,  both  at  Conejos  and  Taos,  had  each  fourteen  rows. 

Finally,  a  diy  country,  neither  excessively  hot  nor  moist,  like  the  San  Juan  region, 
would  seem  to  be  most  favorable  for  the  development  and  self-propagation  of  maize  as 
Avell  as  plants  until  man  ai)peared  for  their  domestication.  These  are  but  speculations, 
but  if  they  should  jji-ompt  further  investigations  concerning  the  place  ol  nativity  of 
this  wonderful  cereal,  which  has  been  such  an  important  factor  in  the  advancement  of 
the  Indian  family,  and  which  is  also  destined  to  prove  such  a  support  to  our  own,  these 
suggestions  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain. 
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mound  builders  from  the  Village  Indians  in  some  part  of  New 
Mexico. 

11.  The  Mexican  Tribes.  The  seven  principal  tribes  of  Mexico, 
called  collectively  the  Nahuatlacs,  spoke  dialects  of  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  all  alike  had  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors  came  from 
the  North,  and  that  the  separate  tribes  came  into  Mexico  at  long 
intervals  apart.  The}' arrived  in  the  following  order  as  to  time  : 
1,  Sochomilcos ;  2,  Chalcas ;  3,  Tepanecans :  4,  Teseucans ;  5, 
Tlatluicans  ;  6,  Tlascalans  ;  7,  Aztecs  or  Mexicans.  They  settled 
in  different  parts  of  Mexico.  The  Cholulans,  Tepeacas,  and 
Huexatsincos,  spoke  dialects  of  the  Nahuatlac  language,  and  were 
severall}'  subdivisions  of  one  or  the  other  preceding  tribes.  They 
had  the  same  tradition  of  a  northei'n  origin.  These  several  tribes 
were  among  the  most  prominent  in  Mexico  at  the  period  of 
Spanish  discovery.  Some  of  the  tribes  of  Yucatan  and  Central 
America  also  had  similar  traditions  of  an  original  migration  of 
their  ancestors  from  the  North. 

Acosta,  who  visited  Mexico  in  1585,  and  whose  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Seville  in  1589,  states  the  order  of  the  migration  of  the 
Mexican  tribes  as  above  given,  and  further  says  that  they  "  come 
from  other  far  countries  which  lie  toward  the  North,  where  now 
they  have  discovered  a  kingdom  they  call  New  Mexico.  There 
are  two  provinces  in  this  countrj',  the  one  called  Aztlan.,  which 
is  to  say,  a  place  of  Herons  [Cranes],  and  the  other  Teculhuacan, 
which  signifies  a  land  of  such  whose  grandfathers  were  divine. 
The  Navatalcas  [Nahuatlacs]  point  their  beginning  and  first  ter- 
ritor}^  in  the  figure  of  a  cave,  and  say  they  came  forth  of  seven 
caves  to  come  and  people  the  land  of  Mexico. "^^  The  same  tra- 
dition, substantiallv  is  given  by  Ilerrara,!^  and  also  by  Clavigero.^^ 
If  by  the  word  Aztlan  was  intended  "place  of  Cranes;"  and  on 
the  supposition  that  these  tribes  migi'ated  from  the  San  Juan 
region,  the  reasons  for  the  designation  are  justified.  The  Sand- 
hill Crane  (Grus  Canadensis)  is  one  of  tlie  largest  and  most  con- 
spicuous of  American  birds,  and  is  still  found  from  the  British 
Possessions  to  New  Mexico,  and  winters  in  the  latter.  I  saw  a 
pair  of  these  great  birds  the  present  season  in  the  valley  of  the 

13  The  Natural  aiul  Moral  History  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  London  Ed.  1G04. 
Grimstones  Trans,  pp.  497,  501. 

"  General  History  of  America,  London  Ed.  1725.    Steven's  Trans.  IH,  188. 
"  History  of  Mexico.    Cullen's  Trans.  1,  119. 
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Animas  River.  Mr.  Cones  remarks,  that  "thousands  of  Sandhill 
Cranes  repair  each  year  to  the  Colorado  River  valley,  flock  suc- 
ceeding flock  along  the  course  of  the  great  stream  from  their  ar- 
rival in  September  until  their  departure  the  following  spring. 
Taller  than  tlie  Wood  Ibises  or  the  largest  Herons  with  which 
they  are  associated  tlie  stately  birds  stand  in  the  fore-ground  of 
the  scenery  of  the  valley.  *  *  *  Such  ponderous  bodies  moving 
with  slowly  beating  wings  give  a  great  idea  of  momentum  from 
mere  weight,  a  force  of  motion  without  swiftness;  for  they  plod 
along  lieavily,  seeming  to  need  every  inch  of  their  ample  wings 
to  sustain  themselves. "^^  It  is  an  Indian  trait  to  mark  localities 
by  some  conspicuous  feature  or  fact,  and  the  selection  of  the 
Sandhill  Crane  to  indicate  their  home  countiy  would  have  ac- 
corded with  Indian  usages. 

Again,  Herrara,  who  presents  the  current  traditions,  observes, 
that  "  these  peoples  painted  their  original  in  the  manner  of  a  cave, 
and  said  they  came  out  of  seven  caves  to  people  the  country  of 
Mexico.  *  *  *  After  the  six  above  mentioned  races  departed 
from  their  country,  and  settled  in  New  Spain,  where  they  were 
much  increased,  the  seventh  race  being  the  Mexican  nation,  a 
warlike  and  polite  people,  who  adoring  their  god  Yilsilpuztli,  he 
commanded  them  to  le;ive  their  own  country,  promising  them 
they  should  rule  over  other  race§  in  a  plentiful  country,  and  much 
wealth."J7 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  cave  dwellings  or  cliff'  houses 
are  in  the  San  Juan  district,  the  most  of  them  being  on  the 
Mancos  river,  and  on  the  western  portion  of  the  San  Juan.  These 
traditions  ma^-  in  fact  refer  to  these  cave  dwellings  as  the  original 
homes  of  their  ancestors,  and  at  the  same  time  without  precluding 
the  siip[)osition  that  they  also  constructed  and  inhabited  some  of 
the  pueblo  structures  now  in  ruins  in  other  parts  of  the  same  area. 
All  the  early  accounts  concur  in  representing  the  Aztecs  or 
Mexicans,  when  they  first  arrived  in  Mexico,  as  subsisting  by 
the  cultivation  of  maize  and  plants,  as  constructing  houses  of 
stone,  and  with  a  religious  system  which  recognized  personal 
gods.  These  statements  are  probably  true.  They  had  attained 
to  the  status  of  village  Indians.  This  again  renders  New  Mexico 
their  probable  original  home  as  the  only  area  in  the  north  where 
ruins  of  structures  of  tribes  so  far  advanced  have  been  found. 

'(••  Birds  of  the  Northwest,  1874,  p.  534.         i'  History  of  America,  115,  p.  188-190. 
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The  San  Juan  district  is  remarkably  situated  in  its  geograpliical 
relations.  This  river,  rising  in  the  crests  of  the  high  mountains 
forming  the  watershed  or  divide  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
flows  southward  until  it  enters  the  tableland  formation  through 
which  it  flows  in  a  southwesterly  and  then  northeasterly  direc- 
tion, makirig  a  long,  sweeping  curve  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
after  wiiich  it  runs  westerly  to  its  confluence  with  the  Colorado. 
It  receives  from  the  north  the  following  tributaries,  rising  like 
itself  in  the  high  mountains,  the  Piedra,  Pine  river  (Los  Pinos), 
the  Animas,  the  La  Plata,  the  Mancos,  the  Mc  Elmo,  now  dry, 
and  the  Hovenweep  and  Montezuma  creeks,  now  nearly  ilry.  Its 
southern  tributaries  are  the  Navajo,  Chaco,  and  De  Chelly.  West 
of  the  Mancos  river,  in  the  region  of  the  Ute  mountain,  is  the 
so-called  Montezuma  vallej^  a  broad  and  level  plain,  ten  or  more 
miles  wide  in  its  widest  expanse.  It  has  no  flowing  stream 
through  it  at  present,  and  there  is  no  certainty  that  it  ever  had. 
The  Montezuma  valle}',  so  named  by  General  Heffenan,  of  Animas 
city,  is  about  fift}'  miles  long  from  its  north  end  to  the  San  Juan 
river  on  the  south,  and  is  sprinkled  over  with  ruins  of  pueblos, 
some  of  stone  and  others  of  cobble  stone  and  adobe  mortar.  The 
Round  Towers  with  two  and  three  concentric  walls  are  found  in 
this  valley.  There  is  one  at  the  ranche  of  Mr.  Henry  L.  Mitchell 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Mc  Elmo  canon  which  we  examined, 
,  and  a  second  and  larger  one  at  the  great  stone  pueblo,  about  four 
miles  below,  before  mentioned,  which  we  also  examined.  These 
towers  are  of  stone,  about  five  inches  square  on  the  face,  laid 
substantially^  in  courses,  and  they  are  only  found  in  the  San  Juan 
region.  They  reappear  in  South  America,  at  Ollanty  tambo  and 
Pisac.  hi  this  valley,  without  water,  except  in  pools  and  springs, 
and  with  a  slight  rainfall  during  the  year,  Mr.  Mitchell  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  was  successfully  cultivating  wheat,  oats,  maize, 
and  the  garden  vegetables.  Near  his  house  were  the  ruins  of  nine 
pueblo  houses  in  a  cluster.  These  were  made  of  cobble  stones 
and  adobe  mortar,  and  a  mile  belovv  them  were  the  ruins  of 
another  cluster  of  about  the  same  number.  About  four  miles 
toward  the  Ute  mountain,  are  the  ruins  of  the  great  stone  pueblo, 
with  the  triple  round  tower  before  mentioned.  The  plain  stretches 
southward  thirty-six  miles  to  the  San  Juan,  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
assured  us  that  similar  ruins  existed  in  a  number  of  places 
throughout  its  entire  extent. 
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With  such  evidences  of  ancient  occupation,  here  and  elsewhere 
in  the  San  Juan  count}',  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Village  Inilians  increased  and  multiplied  in  this  area,  and  that  at 
some  early  period  there  was  here  a  remarkable  display  of  this 
form  of  Indian  life,  and  of  house  architecture  in  the  nature  of 
fortresses,  which  must  have  made  itself  felt  in  distant  parts  of 
the  continent.  On  the  hypothesis  that  the  valley  of  the  Columbia 
was  the  seed  land  of  the  Ganowanian  family,  where  they  depended 
chiefly  upon  a  fish  subsistence,  we  have  in  the  San  Juan  county,  a 
second  centre  and  initial  i)oint  of  migrations  founded  upon  farina- 
ceous subsistence.  That  the  struggle  of  the  Aillage  Indians  to 
resist  the  ever  continuous  streams  of  migration  flowing  south- 
ward along  the  mountain  chains,  has  been  a  hard  one  through 
many  centuries  of  time,  is  proved  by  the  many  ruins  of  abandoned 
or  conquered  pueblos  which  still  mark  their  settlements  in  so 
many  places.  At  the  present  moment  there  is  not  a  Village  In- 
dian in  the  San  Juan  district.  It  is  entirely  deserted  of  this 
class  of  inhabitants. 

That  the  original  ancestors  of  the  principal  historic  tribes  of 
Mexico  once  inhabited  the  San  Juan  country  is  extremely  prob- 
able. That  the  ancestors  of  the  principal  tribes  of  Yucatan  and 
Central  America  owe  their  remote  origin  to  the  same  region  is 
equally  probable.  And  that  the  Mound  Builders  came  originally 
from  the  same  country,  is,  with  our  present  knowledge,  at  least  a 
reasonable  conclusion. 

Indian  migrations  have  occurred  under  the  influence  almost  ex- 
clusively, of  physical  causes,  operating  in  an  uniform  manner. 
These  migrations,  involving  the  entire  period  of  the  existence 
here  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  American  continents,  will  be  found 
to  have  a  common  and  connected  history.  A  study  of  all  the 
facts  may  yet  lead  to  an  elucidation  and  explanation  of  these  mi- 
grations with  some  degree  of  certainty.  The  h3'pothesis  that  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia  River  was  the  seed  land  of  the  Ganow- 
anian family  holds  the  best  chance  of  solving  the  great  problem 
of  the  origin  antl  distribution  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

[This  paper  was  read  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  at  the  St.  Louis  Meeting,  August,  1878.] 


ON  THE  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  MODE  OF  GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  ANCIENT  MEXICANS. 


Bv  An.  F.  Baxdelier. 


Two  previous  papers  have  already  been  devoted  to  some  of  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  life  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  namely  : 
warlike  customs,  and  their  mode  of  distributing  and  occupying  the 
soil  and  their  rules  of  Inheritance. i  The  conclusions  of  both 
essays  were  chiefly  negative,  in  so  far  as  they  tended  to  estt\blish 
the  non-existence  of  a  condition  which  has,  for  three  centuries, 
been  regarded  as  prevailing.  Thus,  in  the  first,  we  have  attempted 
to  disprove  the  existence  of  a  military  despotism^,  and  in  the  second, 
the  existence  of  feudalism^  among  the  natives  of  Mexico.  More 
positive  results  were,  however,  foreshadowed  in  both  instances 
by  the  suggestion,  if  not  by  the  demonstration,  that  aboriginal 
society  in  Mexico  rested  on  a  democratic  principle.  The  present 
essay  is  intended  to  show — if  the  organization  of  the  natives  of 
Mexico  was  not  as  it  is  commonly  represented  —  what  that  organi- 
zation really  was,  according  to  our  conception,  and  what  status 

1  Tenth  Report  of  the  Peabody  Museum:  "  On  the  Art  of  War  and  Mode  of  Warfare  of 
the  Ancient  Mexicans."  Eleventh  Report:  ••  On  the  Tenure  and  Distribution  of  Lands 
among  the  Ancient  Mexicans,  and  the  Customs  loith  Respect  to  Inheritance." 

^'•Artof  War,"  pp.  (127,  128,  iiml  Ifil). 

3  "  Tenure  of  Lands,"  (pp.  418  ami  448).  In  both  instances,  as  well  as  in  the  present 
discussion,  the  woilis  oflhe  Hon.  L.  H.  Morgan  have  Ciirnislied  to  the  writer  liis  points 
of  departure  and  lines  of  investifration ;  besides,  the  distinguished  American  ethnolo- 
gist has  WMt;hed  with  more  than  friendly  solic.ituile  the  progress  of  all  these  essays. 
If  I  seize  the  opportunity  to  recall  here  the  debt  of  gratitiule  under  which  I  stand 
toward  him,  it  is  coupled  with  the  wish  to  express  heartfelt  tlianks  to  several  of  my 
friends,  to  whose  liberal  assistance  Uiese  and  the  preceding  pages  owe  their  existence, 
nearly  as  much  as  to  my  individual  work.  Let  me  name  here,  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam, 
Curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Col.  Fred  Hei'ker,  of  Sunimerfield,  Illinois,  Dr.  G. 
Bruhl,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  the  officers  of  the  Mercantile  Library  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  Lastly,  because  most  remote,  though  ceitainly  not  least,  am  I  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  great  documentary  historian  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  Sr.  Don  Joaquin 
Garcia  Icazbalceta  for  nearly  all  information  which  could  not  be  obtained  from  the 
usually  known  soiu'ces. 
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of  progress  in  Institutions  can  l)e  assigned  to  the  remarkable  tribe 
wliieli  has  become  so  prominent  in  history.  In  other  words,  our 
object  is  to  reconstruct  tlie  mode  of  government  of  tlie  ancient 
Mexicans,  the  nature  of  its  offices  and  dignities,  and  especially  the 
principles  ruling  and  guiding  their  social  agglomeration. 

The  distinguished  Mexican  scholar,  Manuel  Orozco  }'  Berra,  ex- 
plains, as  well  as  qualifies,  the  condition  of  the  aborigines  of 
Mexico  in  the  following  manner  : 

"If,  from  the  boundary-lines  of  the  empire  [of  Mexico,  accord- 
ing to  his  views]  we  now  turn  to  the  races  peopling  its  area,  we 
find  it  to  be  a  truth  undeniable  that  no  common  nor  mutual  tie 
connected  these  numerous  and  diverse  tribes.  Each  one  was  in- 
dependent under  its  chiefs.''" 

<"  Oengrafia  de  las  Lenguas  y  Carta  Etnngrdfica  de  Mexico,'"  por  Manuel  Orozco  y 
Berra,  Mexico,  18l>4,  (Tercera  Parte,  IX  Mexico,  p.  25i).  "Si  de  las  demarcaciones 
del  iin|)erii>  pasanios  a  consideriU-  las  razas  que  lo  poblaban,  encontraremos  como  una 
vevdad  iiinegable  que  tauta  tribu  divevsa  no  tenia  un  lazo  comiin  de  union.  Cada  una 
era  independiente  bajo  el  mando  de  sus  seiiores.  J-as  anibiciones  particulares  encen- 
dian  la  guerni,  y  la  niisma  lamilia  se  tVaccioiiaba.  A  su  semejanza,  cada  pueblo  tenia 
iin  gel'e  que  de  uoniltre  reconocia  al  seiior  principal,  y  todas  las  provincias  estaban 
subdividas  liasta  formar  un  sistenia  baju  algunos  puntos  seniejante  al  I'eudal.  Rencores 
y  odios  apartaban  las  tribus,  y  la  guerra  era  constante,  porque  siendo  una  de  sua 
prinripales  virtudes  la  valentia,  no  poilian  verse  sin  combatirse,  a  imitacion  de  los 
orgullosos  aniniales  que  sirven  de  diversion  en  los  palenques.  Por  instinto  6  porque 
las  generaciones  son  arrastradas  aun  a  su  pesar  por  la  corriente  de  los  tienipos,  los 
Mexicanos  emprendicron  la  tarea  do  reunir  en  un  solo  haz  todos  aquellos  pueblos,  de 
formar  de  ellos  una  nacion,  y  de  asimilar  sus  intereses  con  los  intereses  del  iniperio. 
Para  Uevar  ft  cabo  semejinte  tarea  era  preciso,  la  fuerza  para  poder  triunfar;  un 
sistenia  proseguido  con  tino,  y  con  tenacidad,  y  el  tiemi)o  bastante  para  que  el  odio  se 
boriara  y  dcjara  naccr  las  sinipatias.  Pero  la  unidad  quo  soliciuiban  los  Mexicanos 
llevabaalas  tribus  al  mas  espantoso  de  los  des|)Oti>m()s;  el  iniperio  era  muy  nuevo 
para  luiber  ak'anzado  otra  cosa  que  reducir  il  la  servidumbre,  sin  poder  contar  con  el 
amor  de  sus  vasallos;  de  nianera  que  en  higar  de  amigos,  tenia  enemigos  solapados,  y 
sn  grandeza  era  solo  eng.iiiosa  appariencia.  En  esta  sazon  se  presentaron  los  con- 
quistadores  espanoles.  Cualquiera  fuerza  extrafia  habia  de  hacer  vacilar  al  coloso; 
las  tribus,  mal  halladas  con  la  servidumbre,  vieron  en  los  invasores  a  quienes  podran 
salvarles  del  yugo;  en  i-u  juicio  rencoroso  no  quisieron  advertir,  que  por  alcanzar  una 
esteril  venganza  aventuraban  su  propia  existeneia,  y  corrieron  de  tropel  a  culocarse 
bajo  las  banderas  de  Ids  estranjeros."  It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  tliis  weighty 
authority  with  my  remarks  on  the  same  subject  in  ^'Art  of  War,'"  (pp.  100,  also  note  17), 
and  "  Tenure  of  Lands."  (pii.41G,  417,  and  418,  and  annotations.)  Tlie  difl'erence  consi.-ts 
in  that  Si. Orozco  y  Berra  ascribes  to  the  ancient  Mexicans  adecideil  tendency  to'"  nation- 
alize,'' so  to  say,  the  aboriginal  people  of  their  conquered  area,  to  force  unilormity  of 
customs  and  organization  upon  them,  and  establish  a  true  despotism.  To  this  I  beg 
leave  to  suggest  in  I'eply  : — 

(I).  That  the  Mexicans,  a/ojie,  I'orined  only  a  pnr<  (two-fifths  in  amount  of  tribute)  of 
that  power  which  is  commonly  termed  "an  Empire"'  (El  Iniperio)  and  which  was 
but  tlie  Nahuatl  confederacy  of  the  Mexican  valley.  In  evidence  of  it  I  will  take  the 
liberty  to  quote  his  own  words,  (same  part  and  chapter,  pp.  2i0,  241):  "El  leino  de 
Acolhuacan  era  el  segundo  en  poderlo;  su  capital  era  Tetzcoco,  a  la  orilla  del  lago  de 
sn  uombre.    Pequeua  hoy  y  sin  material  interes,  eu  lo  antiguo  fue  rival  do  Mexico  y 
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This  eliminates  at  once  the  notion  of  a  Mexican  state  or  empire, 
embracing  in  the  foUls  of  political  society^  all  the  groups  of  aboi'- 

la  segunda  pobliicion  de  las  del  Valle."  p-arther  on,  quoting  Juan  Bautista  Pomar, 
"  Relticion  de  la  ciudad  de  Tezcuco,"  (MSS.,  belonging  to  Sr.  luazbalceta,  and  dated  1582) 
who  says  ol'Tezcuco:  ''La  extension  del  reino  era  desde  el  mar  del  N.  ii  la  del  Sur, 
con  todo  lo  que  se  compiende  a  ia  banda  del  Ponicnte  hasta  el  puerto  de  la  Vera  Cruz, 
salvo  la  Ciiidad  de  Tlachcalu  y  Huexotzinco,"  the  learned  etlinographer  adds,  (p. 
24^),  "Juan  B.  Pomar  fija  las  liniites  del  reino  con  toda  la  exaggeracion  que  puede  in- 
fundir  el  orgullo  de  raz.i.  Por  nuestra  parte,  henios  leicio  con  cuidado  las  relaciones 
que  a  la  monarquia  corresponden,  y  henios  estudiado  en  el  piano  los  lugares  a  que  se 
reljeren,  y  ni  de  las  unas  ni  de  las  otras  llegamos  a  sacar  jamas  que  los  reyes  de 
Acolliuacan  mandaron  sobie  las  tribns  avecindadas  in  la  costa  ilel  Pacilico,  no  ya  a 
la  misma  de  Mexico,  sino  auu  ft  menores  latitude^."  He  then  enters  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  number  and  names  of  settlements  whicli  gave  tribute  exclusively  to  Tezcuco. 
We  can  only  refer  to  it  in  general  here,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
Mexican  history,  and  l)ased  u|)on  authnrities  which  ought  to  be  published  as  soon  as 
possible,  some  of  which  we  mention  for  the  benefit  of  students : — 

(1).  '•  Areinoruddirigidoalreypnr  Don  ffernando  PimentelNexcavualnujutl.caciquey 
gobernador  de  la  prorincia  de  Tezcuco,  etc."  This  is  the  celebrated  Report  used  by 
Torquemada  and  Fernanilo  de  Alba  Ixtlilxochitl,  and  which  the  Cavaliere  Boturini 
Benaducci  owned, 

(•2).    "  Relacion  de  Senpuhuala  del  corregidor  Luis  Obregoi,"  1.580,  MSS. 

(3),    "  Relacion  de  Epazoyuca  por  el  corregidor  Luis  Obregon."  1.580,  MSS. 

(4).    "  Itelacion  de  Tetliztaca  por  el  corregidor  Laiis  Obregon,"  1580,  MSS. 

(5),     "  Relacion  de  Afeztitlan  i>or  el  alculde  mayor  Gabriel  de  Chavez,^'  1589,  MSS, 

((5).     ''  Reliicion  de  Atengo  por  el  corregidor  Junn  de  PudUla,"  1579.  MSS. 

(7).     "  Relacion  de  Allatlauca  por  el  corregidor  Ga>-par  de  Solis,''  1.580,  MSS. 

(S).     " Relacion  de  Acapiztla por  el  alcalde  mayor  Jtirtn  Gutierrez  de  Liebana,"  1.580,  MSS. 

(9).    "  Relacion  de  Ctdhuacan  por  el  corregidor  Gonzalo  Gallego"  1580,  MSS. 

(10).  "Relacion  de  Iztapalupa por  el  corregidor  Gonzilo  Gallego."  1.580,  MSS. 

Since  most  of  these  valuable  MSS.  are  the  property  of  Sr.  J.  G.  Icazbalceta,  an  early 
publication  thereof  may  be  hoped  for, 

Sr.  Orozco  y  Berra  now  reaches  the  important  conclusion  : 

(n).    That  Aculhuacan  or  Tezcuco  had  settlements  tributary  to  it  alone,  (p.  24(i)- 

(6).    That  the  '•  Empire  "  had  tributaries  of  itself. 

(c).  That  certain  pueblos  paid  tribute  both  to  Tezcuco  and  to  Mexico,  (p.  24(!),  Epazo- 
yuca, "  pertenecieron  tambien  ft  Tetzcoco,  y  en  el  reinado  de  ItzcoatI  quedaron  por 
niitad  para  Mexico  y  para  Tetzcoco,  a  tin  de  que  de  alii  sacaran  los  imperiales  las 
navajas  para  sus  macanas."    Taken  probably  from  Relacion  3. 

The  '"Imperiales"  were,  therefore,  the  confederates,  and  the  "Imperio"  the  con- 
federacy. But  if,  within  the  area  conquered  by  these  confederates,  each  one  of  them 
received  its  share  of  tributary  tribes,  how  could  it  be  their  task  or  tendency  to  unify  or 
nationalize,  since  each  of  the  three  associates  composed  but  a  part  of  that  power, 
and  their  association  was  a  voluntary  one? 

(2).  None  of  the  confeiierates  exercised  any  power  over  the  others,  beyond  the 
exclusively  military  direction  delegated  to  the  Mexicans  proper.  '^  Jiapport  sur  les 
differentes  classes  de  chefs  de  la  Nourelle  Espagne,  Par  Alonzo  de  Zurita,"  translated 
from  the  Spanish  original  by  Mr.  Tcrnaiix  Compans,  and  printed  in  1840,  l)y  him  in  his 
"  Voyages  Relations  et  Memoires  origina  aux  pour  servira.  V  histoire  de  la  decourerte  de  I' 
Ame'rique,"  (p.  11).  '"La  province  de  Mexico  etait  soiimise  a  trois  principaiix  <'liefs: 
celui  de  Mexico,  celui  de  Tezcuco  ct  celui  de  TIacopan,  que  Ton  nomnie  aiijourd'  hui 
Tacuba,  Tons  les  chefs  inferieurs  relevaient  de  ces  souverains  et  leur  obeissaient, 
Les  trois  chefs  superieurs  formaient  une  coniedeiation  et  se  partagaient  les  provinces 
dont  ils  s'eniparaient.  Le  soiiveraiu  de  Mexico  avait  au  dessous  de  lui  ceux  de  Tez- 
cuco et  de  Tacuba  pour  les  aft'aires  qui  avaient  rapport  ft  la  guerre;  quant  ft  toutes  les 
autres,  leurs  puissances  etaient  egales,  de  sorte  que  1'  un  d'  eux  ne  se  nielait  j:imais  du 
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igines  settled  within  the  area  tributary  to  the  vallej'-tribes.  Con- 
sequently we  need  not  look  beyond  the  tribe,  for  any  larger  group 

gouvernnient  des  autres,"  (p.  16).  "  Chaqiie  soiiverain  conflrmait  1'  eU'Ction  de  sea 
vassaiix,  car,  ainsi  qu'  on  1'  a  deja  dit,  leiir  jiirisdiction  etait  independaiuc  pour  les 
affaires  civiles  et  criminelles." 

Fray  Toribio  de  Motolinia,  '■'  Historici  de  los  Indios  de  Nueva  Espana,"  in  Vol.  I,  of 
Sr.  Icazbalceta's  "  Coleocion  de  Documentos,  etc."  (Epistola  proeniial,  p.  5).  ''  Despnes 
el  seiiorio  de  Tetzcouo  fue  tan  graiide  conio  el  de  Mexico."  (Id.  p.  11)  '-Los  de 
Tetzcoco,  q\ieen  anligUeilad  y  seiiorio  no  son  nienosque  los  Mexicanos."  (Tratado  III.. 
Cap.  Vll,  p.  182)  "  Esta  cindad  de  Tetzcoco  era  la  segnnda  cosa  principal  de  la  tierra, 
y  asiniismo  el  senor  de  ella  era  el  segundo  senor  de  la  tierra;  sujetaba  debajo  de  si 
quince  provincias  liasta  la  provincia  de  Tuzapan,  que  esta  a  la  costa  del  Mar  del  Norte. 

ft  la  parte  de  Oriente  tiene  Mexico  Tenuclititlan  ft  una  legiia  la  cindad  6  pueblo 

de  Tlacopan,  adonde  residia  el  cercero  senor  de  la  tierra,  al  cual  estaban  sujeias  diez 
provincias:  estos  dos  sefioies  ya  dichos  se  podrian  bien  llamar  J'cyes,  porqne  no  les 
faltaba  nada  pai'a  lo  ser.  (p.  183)  •'  Las  de  las  provincias  y  principales  pueblos  eran 
como  seiiores  de  ditado  6  salva,  y  sobre  todos  eran  los  mas  principales  los  dos,  el  de 
Tetzcoco  y  el  de  Tlacopan ;  y  estos  con  todos  los  otros  todo  lo  mas  del  tieinpo  residian 
en  Mex  CO,  y  tenian  corte  ft  Moteuczoma."  We  know,  however,  that  the  lact  of 
residence  of  tlie  head-war-chiefs  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan  at  Mexico,  is  not  true, 
though  their  frequent  visits  there  on  military  business,  and  their  protracted  stay  after 
the  Spaniards  had  entered  the  pueblo,  may  explain  the  error.  The  latter  passage  is 
amended  by  the  good  father  (Trat.  HI,  cap.  VIII,  p.  187),  as  follows:  "y  si  de  esto 
algun  sefior  tenia  exencion  era  el  de  Tetzcoco." 

Fernando  Corle^,  Carta  Seyunda,  (In  Fedia's  "  Hintoriadores  primitivos,  etc."  Vol.1, 
p.  '2i)).  Speaking  of  Cacamatzin.  be  says:  '-e  segun  lo  que  despues  del  supe,  era  el  muy 
cercauo  deudo  de  Muteczunia,  y  tenia  su  senorio  junto  al  del  dicho  31uteczuma;  cuyo 
nonibre  era  Hacniuacan."  Cortes  further  relates  that  when  Cacamatzin  threatened  to 
take  up  arms,  he  requeste<l  Montezuma  to  direct  liim  to  come  to  Mexico,  but  the  chief- 
tain of  Tezcuco  refused,  saying,  "that  if  they  wanted  something  or'  luni.  ihey  might 
come  over  on  his  land,  where  they  would  And  out  who  he  was,  and  what  kind  of  obedi- 
ence he  was  held  to."  Montezuma  even  was  afraid,  upon  this  reply,  to  suggest  open 
violeni^e.  dissuading  Cortes  from  it  altogether.  This  shows  clearly  that  the  iMexicans 
had  no  authority  over  tlie  Tezcucans,  and  even  were  loth  to  assail  them. 

Francisco  Lopez  de  Goinara.  Conquista  de  ^[ejico  (In  Vedia,  Tom.  I,  p.  346).  "  Ha- 
bia  asimesmo  otros  ninchos  senores  y  reyes,  como  los  de  Tezcuco  y  Tlacopan,  que  no 
le  debian  nada.  suio  la  obeiliencia  y  homenaje."  Also,  on  the  treacherous  seizure  of 
Cacamatzin,  he  confirms  Cortes  (p.  3.i.5),  "  La  prision  de  Cacama,  rev  de  Tezcuco." 
(Id.  p.  4;W),  ''a  Chimapopoca  sucedio  el  otra  su  hermano,  dicho  Izcona.  Este  Izcona 
seiioreo  ft  Azcupuzalco,  Cuanhnau,  Chalco,  Couatlichan  y  Huexocinco,  mas  tuvo  por 
accompafiados  en  el  gobienio  ft  Xezaualcoyocin,  senor  de  Tezcuco,  y  al  sefior  de  Tlaco- 
pan. y  de  aqui  adeliinte  mandaron  y  gobernaron  estos  tres  senores  cuantos  reinos  y 
pueblos  obedecian  y  tributuban  ft  los  de  Culua;  bien  que  el  principal  y  el  mayor  dellos 
era  el  rey  de  Mejico,  el  segundo  el  de  Tezcuco,  y  el  nienor  el  de  Tlacopan." 

Bernrd  Dtez  de  Caatillo.  Hlstorki  verdadera  de  la  Conquista  de  Nueva- Espaha. 
(Vedia,  Vol.  II,  Cap.  C.  p.  100.)  "Como  el  Cacamatzin.  senor  de  la  ciudad  de  Tezcuco 
qne  despues  de  Mejico  era  la  m.-iyor  y  mas  principal  ciudad  que  hay  en  la  Nueva 
Espana."  Also  on  the  seizure  of  Cacamatzin,  conflrmatory  of  Cortes  and  of  Gomara 
(pp.  101  and  102). 

Gomulo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  y  Vuldes.  Historia  natural  y  general  de  Indias. 
Madrid,  lS5:i  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cai).  VIII,  pp.  -291  and  '21)5).  The  entire  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  seizure  of  Cacamatzin,  and  is  almost  a  verbal  copy  of  the  report  made  by  Cortes, 
(l.,ib.  XXXIII,  cap.  LII,  p.  539).  It  contains  a  letter  written  to  Oviedo,  by  the  vice-roy  of 
Mexico,  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  under  date  of  6  October,  1,511,  in  wliich  this 
functionary  says:  "  V  lo  de  aqui  no  es  tan  poco  que  no  podays  hacer  libio  dello,  e  no 
sera  pequeno ;  porque  aunque  Montejuma  e  Mexico  es  lo  que  entre  nosotros  ha  sonado, 
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of  social  organization.     Tlie  confederacy  of  ti'ibos,  as  we   have 
already  shown,  carried  no  influence  whatever  on  the  organization. 


no  era  menor  sefior  el  Caconci  de  Mechuacan,  y  otros  que  recenoscian  al  uiio  ni  al 
otro."    We  quote  this  passage  merely  as  a  general  illustration. 

Fray  Bernardino  de  Sithagun.  Historia  general  de  Ins  Cosas  de  Kuevn- Espana, 
published  hy  Sr.  C.  M.  de  IJu.-tamante,  in  1829  (Vol.  II.  lib.  VIII,  cap.  Ill,  ]).  21(>), 
"El  cnarto  seiior  de  Tezcoco  se  llamo  Netzahoalcoiotzin,  y  reiiio  setcnta  y  un  aiios,  y 
en  tienipo  de  esto  se  conieiizaron  las  guerras,  y  tuvo  el  sefiorio  de  Tezcoco  siendo 
seiior  ilel  de  Mexico  Itzcoatziii,  y  e-tos  entranibon  hicieron  guerra  ft  los  de  Tecpaueca, 
de  Atzcaptzalco,  y  a  otros  pueblos  y  provincias,  y  el  J'ue  lundador  del  sefiorio  de 
Tezcoco  in  Aculhoacan."    (Id.  Vol.  III.  lib  XII.  cap.  XLl,  i)age  .i9,  close  of  chapter.) 

Fiunj  Diego  Durun.  Hhtoria  de  las  Yndius  de  Aueva  Expana  e  lulus  de  Tierra  Firme, 
Published  by  Sr.  Jose  Fernandez  Riniirez  at  Me.xico,  in  J857,  (Cap.  XIV,  p.  1-23).  "El 
rey  Itzcoatl,  aunque  mal  dispuesto,  liolgo  de  la  victoria  y  dio  las  gracias  ft  todos  los 
seuores  y  principales,  al  qn.d,  agrauandosele  hi  enlermedad,  entendiendo  de  se  acer- 
tarsele  la  niuerte,  niaudo  llaniar  al  Senor  de  Tezcuco,  No9auak'oyotl,  parieiite  cercano 
suyo,  y  aconsejole  que  no  tuviese  guerra  con  los  Mexicanos,  sus  parientes  y  amigos, 
sino  que  antes  se  hiciese  con  ellos  y  fuese  en  su  favor  siempre:  y  dexo  oidenado  que 
desde  en  adeiante  fuese  de  Tezcuco  el  seguudo  rey  de  la  coraarca  y  el  tercero  el  de 
Tacuba,  <!  quieu  Uainauan  el  rey  de  TIaluacpau.  .  .  ."  (p.  12t).  '•  .  .  .  y  solo  estos 
tres  reynos  niandaroii  y  governaron  la  tierra,  de  hoy  en  adeiante,  siendo  el  de  Mexico 
sobi'e  todos  ellos,  y  casi  coino  emperador  y  monarca  del  nueuo  mundo."  Nearly  the 
whole  of  Cap.  XV^  is  devoted  to  the  formation  of  the  confederacy,  but  cannot  be  in- 
serted here.  The  editor,  Sr.  J.  F.  Ramirez,  appears  to  incline  to  the  opinion,  however, 
that  there  was  a  confederacy  on  equal  terms,  (note  2,  p.  l.iO).  The  same  author  also 
states  repeatedly  tliat  the  head-chiefs  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan  sacrificed  (slaughtered) 
captives  at  the  chief  teo-calli  of  Mexico,  on  very  solemn  occasions,  together  with  the 
head-chief  of  Mexico,  thus  showing  equal  rights.  (Cap.  XXIII,  p.  197  and  others.) 
But  his  plainest  statement  is  found  (Ca)).  XLIII,  p.  317),  and  reads  as  follows  :  "Algu- 
nos  ban  querido  decir  quel  leyno  de  Tezcuco  cj'a  libre  de  todo  reconocimlento  y  parias 
al  monarca,  y  que  en  nada  le  era  sujeto,  Id  qual  alio  al  coutrario  en  esta  ystoria  Mexi- 
cana;  porque  aunque  a  la  verdad  no  tributauan  ft  Mexico  mantas  ni  joias  ni  jjliimas 
ni  cosas  de  comida,  coino  otras  provincias  tributauan,  hallo  empero  ft  los  Mexicanos 
mecidos  en  las  tierras  tezL-ucanas  donde  sembraban  y  cogian,  y  algunos  dellos  hechos 
terrazgueros  de  los  seuores  de  Mexico;  y  alio  que  en  ofreciendose  estas  fiestas  y 
solenidades,  daban  tributo  desclauos  para  ella,  de  lo  qual  ninguno  estaaa  esento  ni 
reservado.  Tambien  alio  que  ofreciendose  dar  guorra  ft  alguna  ciuilad  y  provincia,  al 
primero  que  llamauan  y  acudian  para  que  apercibiese  sus  gentes,  era  al  rey  de 
Tezcuco,  y  coino  abemos,  notado  en  esta  ystoria,  le  hacian  venir  a  Mexico  todas  las  veces 
que  se  ofi  ecia  ocasion,  loqual  no  era  poca  sujecion,  dado  que  tuviese  sus  preeminencias 
y  libertades  de  rey  y  seuor  de  aquella  provincia  de  Aculuacan;  .  .  .  ." 

Fernando  de  Aloarado  Tezozomoc.  Cronica  Mexicana.  (9th  Vol.  of  Lord  Kings- 
borougli's  "Antiquities  of  Mexico.")  This  author  agrees  so  closely  with  Duran  in  most 
instances,  that  we  can  dispense  with  full  quotations.  See  Cap.  XIX  and  XX.  on  the 
pretended  conquest  of  Tezcuco  by  tlie  Mexicans.  Tezozomoc  is  very  positive  on  the 
question  of  joint  sacrifice  (Cap.  LXIX,  p.  117).  A  singular  remark  is.  howevei',  found 
(Cap.  XCVII.  p.  172).  After  the  Huexntzhicas  had  sent,  delegates  to  Mexico  to  sue  for 
peace,  the  Mexican  council  was  called  together:  "dijo  zihuacoatl  resoluto:  Senor, 
como  sera  esto,  si  no  lo  saben  vuestros  consegeros  de  guerra  los  reyes  de  \culluiacan- 
Nezahualpilli.  y  el  de  Teiipanecas  Tlaltecatzin  ?  hagase  entero  cabildo  yncuerdo:  fue 
acordado  asi."  'Ibis  important  incident  shows  that  not  even  the  Me.xicans  had  the 
right  to  treat  alone  with  a  power  hostile  to  the  thi'ee  tribes,  consequently  that 
the  other  two  were  their  confederates,  and  not  their  feudal  vassals.  Fray  Duran  con- 
firms the  incident  in  chapter  EX,  p.  473,  of  his  work,  precedingly  quoted. 

Joseph  de  Acosta,  Histo  ia  lui'.urul  y  moral  de  las  Indian,  Madrid,  1G08,  derives 
hisinlorm.it.on  from  the  same  source  as  the  two  preceding,  namely:  the  Codex  Rami 
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It  was  only  a  partnership,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  business  of  warfare,  and  that  intended  not  for  the  extension  of 

rez,  now  in  process  of  publication  at  Mexico.  Acosta  mentions  and  describes 
(Lib.  VII,  Cap.  XV,  p.  490).  tlie  traditionary  war  between  the  Mexicans  and  Tezcucans 
concluding:  -Con  esto  quedo  el  Key  de  Mexico  per  supremo  Key  de  Tezcuco,  y  no 
quitandoles  su  Key,  sine  hazieudole  del  supremo  Censejo  suyo."  (Cap.  XVI,  p.  490.) 
Both  chiefs,  of  Tezcuco  and  of  Tlacopan,  are  mentioned  by  him  as  "electors  "  of  the 
Mexican  head-chiefs. 

Sebastian  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal,  Bisho])  of  San  Domingo  and  President  of  the  Royal 
Audiencia  at  Mexico.  '•  Lettre  .  .  .  a  sa  mnjeste  Charles  V,"  tj-auslated  by  Mr. 
Ternaux-Compans  in  his  "  Premier  Uecueil  de  Pieces  relatives  a  la  Kouvelle-Espagne," 
and  bearing  date  3  Nov.,  1532  (p.  254).  "  Les  souverains  de  Tezcoco,  de  Tacuba,  qui 
etaient  ties  puissants  dans  cette  contree,  agissaient  de  menie  que  Mutizuina.  lis 
partageaient  entre  eux  et  ce  souverain  le  fruit  de  leiirs  coiiquetes;  cependant  les 
souverains  de  Mexico  etaient  les  plus  puissants,  et  ils  eurent  toujours  une  plus  grande 
difference."  The  same  words  about  are  repeated  in  the  "  Second  MecueiL"  printed  1840, 
(the  lirst  "  Recneil "  appeared  in  18:58),  on  p.  2-22.  The  Report  is  therein  stated  to  be 
by  the  President  and  the  Audiencia. 

"  Lettre  des  Chapelains  Frere  Toribio  et  Frire  Diego  D'Olarte  a  Don  Luis  de  Velasco 
etc.,"  date :  St.  Fran9ois  de  Cholula,  27  Aout,  1.554.  (Ternaux,  "  Recueil,"  1,  p.  403), 
'•routes  les  autres  obeissaient  a  Montezuma,  au  souverain  de  Tezcuco,  et  &  celui  de 
Tlacopa.  Ces  trois  princes  etaient  etroitement  confederes;  lis  partagaient  entre  eux 
tons  les  pays  qu'ils  subjuguaient.  Montezuma  exeiQ.iit  la  toute-puissance  dans  les 
affaires  relatives  a  la  guerre  et  au  gouvernment  de  la  confederation." 

Fray  Geronimo  de  ATendieta.  "  Htstoria  eccksiastica  Indiana,"  published  by 
Icazbalceta  in  1870.  After  having  mentioned  (Lib.  II,  cai>.  XXVI,  p.  129)  that  the 
chiefs  of  Mexico  and  Tezcuco  sent  challenges  to  foreign  tribes  to  re(;ognize  •'  the  chief 
of  Mexico  "  as  their  superior,  and  to  give  him  tribute,  he  says  (Cap.  XXVIII,  p.  134), 
"Es  de  saber  que  los  senores  de  Mexico,  Tezcuco  y  Tacuba,  como  reyes  y  senores 

supremos  de  esta  tierra "  (Cap.  XXXVIl,  p.  ISM.)    "Los  senores  de  las  provin- 

cias  6  pueblos  que  inmediatamente  eran  subjetos  a  Mexico,  iban  luego  alli  a  ser  con- 
flrmados  en  sus  sefiorias,  despues  que  los  piincipales  de  sus  provincias  los  liabian 

elegido,  y  con  algunos En  los  pueblos  y  provincias  que  inmediatamente  eran 

subjetos  a  Tezcuco  y  a  Tacuba  tenian  recurso  por  la  confirmacion  a  sus  senores;  que 
en  esto  y  otras  cos  is  tstos  dos  senores  no  reconociun  superior."    Italics  are  my  own. 

Antonio  de  Herrera.  "  Historia  general  de  los  hechos  de  los  CasteUunos  en  las  Islas  y 
la  Tierra- Fir  me  del  mar  Oceano."  1726,  Madrid.  (Dec.  II,  lib.  VII,  cap.  XII,  p.  190). 
He  almost  copies  Goinara,  and  in  regard  to  the  seizure  of  Cacamatzin  he  not  only  con- 
firms Cortes,  Goinara,  and  Bernal  Diez,  but  is  much  more  detailed  and  positive  yet. 
(Dec.  II,  lib.  IX,  cap.  II,  pp.  217,  218.)  Finally  he  asserts:  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap. 
XV.  p.  133),  "Con  Mexico  e.'-taban  confederados  los  Seiiores  de  Tezcuco,  i  Tlacopan, 
que  aora  liaman  Tacuba,  i  partian  lo  que  ganaban,  i  obedecian  al  Senor  de  Mexico,  en 
lo  locante  a  hi  guerra,  i  tenian  algunos  Pueblos  comunes  en  sucesion,  asi  de  los  Seiiorios, 
como  de  los  Maiorazgos,  i  haciendas." 

We  now  turn  to  an  author  who  plainly  takes  an  oiiposite  view  of  the  question,  claim- 
ing, in  place  of  a  Mexican  "  Empire,"  the  supremacy  lor  the  Tezcucans,  or  an  ancient 
"Empire"  of  the  Cliichimecas.  The  latter  claim  has  already  been  discussed  in 
"  Tenure  of  Lands"  (p.  394,  note  10).  This  assumption,— which  strongly  combats  the 
view  that  there  was  anything  at  all  like  an  Empire,  while  it  implies  tlie  existence  of  a 
mere  confederacy, —  is  set  forth  by  the  following  well  known  Tezcucan  native  author. 

Fernando  de  Alba  Ixtlilxochitl.  "  Histoire  des  Chichimeques  oii  des  anciens  Itois  de 
Tezcuco."  This  is  tie  french  translation  of  the  original  "  Historia  de  los  Cliichimecos, 
etc.,  etc.,"  contained  in  Lord  Kingsborough's  9th  volume.  Since  abstract.-!  might  prove 
too  lengthy,  I  merely  refer  to  (Cap.  XXXIl),  on  the  formation  of  tlie  confederacy 
as  containing  some  very  plain  and  remarkable  passages  (pp.  218,219,  and  220),  among 
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territorial  ownership,  but  only  for  an  increase  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence.6 

which  is  one :  "  ces trois  dynasties  gonvernaient la Nouvelle-Espagne  jusquS  I'anivee  des 
Chretiens.  Cependant,  quoiquelles  fussent  <5galbs  en  rang,  en  puissance  et  en  revenu 
il  y  avait  de  certains  tributs  dont  le  roi  de  Tlacopan  ne  recevait  qu  'iin  cinquieme,  tau- 
dis  que  ceux  de  Mexico  et  de  Tezcuco  en  recevaient  chacun  deux."  See  also  (Cap, 
XXXIV,  cap.  XXXVI,  pp  245  and  24();  cap.  XXXVIII.  pp.2G9and-273;  2il  vol.,  Cap.  LXXI, 
pp.  109  and  110),  and  others.  Nevertheless,  Ixtlil.xochitl  reproaches  bitterly  Montezuma 
with  liaving  usurped  the  leading  power  which  belonged  to  tlie  Texcucans  (according 
to  him),  i»nd  having  taken  the  direction  of  the  confederacy  into  his  hands.  (Cap. 
LXXV,  p.  128,  to  XXVI,  p.  132,  etc  ).  These  charges  are  violently  repeated  in  his  other 
and  more  extensive  worli:  '^  Relacioiies  historicas."  Also  in  Vol.  IX  of  Lord 
Kinsborongh.  As  a  specimen,  I  refer  to  the  '  Venida  de  los  Espanoles  "  translated  also 
by  Mr.  Ternaux  under  the  title  of  "  Cruaute.i  horribles  des  conqiierants  du  Mexique." 
In  regard  to  the  war  between  Tezcuco  and  Mexico,  in  which  he,  of  course,  attributes  the 
fullest  victory  to  the  former  see  also  "  Undecima  Relacion"  (Kingsborough,  IX,  pp.  407 
and  408).  Ixtlilxochitl  is  seconded  and  followed  by  his  illustrious  contemporary.  Fray 
Juan  de  Torquemada.  ''  Los  veiiiteiun  Libras  Rituales  i  monarchia  Indiana,  etc.,  etc' 
Edition  of  1723.  This  distinguished  ecclesiastic  is  such  a  consistent  advocate  of  feu- 
dalism, that  he  even  assigns  tlie  division  of  Tenochtitlan  into  four  quarters  to  an 
"edict"  of  the  "  Chichimecan  Etaperor"  Techotlalatzin  (Lib.  II,  cap.  VIII,  pp.  88 
and  89),  or  to  an  order  of  Mexican  "  Lords  "  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  295).  Still  he  is  very 
plain  about  Tezcuco  being  equal  and  not  suljject  to  Mexico.  Compare  for  instance 
(Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  304),  "nunca  perdio  su  antigua  estimacion,  y  siempre  tuvo 
Rei,  y  Senor  legitimo,  que  la  regia,  y  governaba,  y  era  igual  con  el  de  Mexico,"  (Lib.  II, 
cap.  XXXIX,  p.  144),  about  the  confederacy;  (Cap.  XI,  p.  14f)).  About  the  pretended 
war  between  the  two  tribes  (Cap.  XLII,  p.  149.  "Y  no  solo  no  es  verdad;  pero  es 
directamente  contra  ella."  On  the  supposed  intrigues  of  Montezuma  against  the  Tez- 
cucans  (Lib.  II,  caps.  LXXXIII,  LXXXIV,  etc.,  etc.),  until  the  first  passage  of  Cap. 
LXXXVII,  (p.  227),  *•  niuerto  el  Rei  Ne5ahualpi]li  de  Tetzcuco.  y  entrando  en  su  lugar  su 
Hijo  Cacama  .  .  .  .  •  corrio  la  confederacion  de  los  Reies,  como  hasta  entonces  lo 
avian  acostumbrado  .  .  .  ."  also  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVI,  p.353), "  ....  no  deja  de  ser 

su  igual.  ysemejante  el  de  Tetzcuco "    (Cap.  XXVII,  p.  356;  cap.  XXVIII,  p.  301.) 

Copy  of  Mendieta.  About  warfare  of  the  Confederates  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  VI,  p.  3S2; 
Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I,  p.  533;  Cap.  II,  p.  537).  Division  of  Spoils  and  of  Tril)Utes  Idem, 
(cap.  VIII,  pp.  546,  547  and  548),  ''  porque  cierto  es  asi,  que  el  Rei  de  Mexico  no  era  maior 

en  Autoridad,  que  el  de  Tetzcuco "    From  these,  but  especially  from  Torque- 

mada's  history  of  the  conquest,  whicli  occupies  the  entire  fourth  Book  (Vol.  I),  enough 
can  be  gatliered  to  show  that  this  cumbrous  but  important  authority  admits  no  Mexican 
Empire,  but  only  a  confederacy  of  Mexicans,  Tezcucans,  and  Tlacopans. 

Fray  Agustin  de  Vetuncurt,  '•  Teatro  Afexicano,"  (Edition  of  1870),  admits  the  suprem- 
acy of  tlie  Mexicans  (Parte  lla,  Trat.  1°,  cap.  XIV.  p.  291),  "y  reniataron  la  fiesta  que 
dando  Izcohuatl  por  rey  supremo  del  imperio  tepaneca,  por  ser  primero  que  nezahu- 
alcoyotl,  y  este  por  rey  de  los  aculhuas.  y  al  de  Tacuba  le  hicieron  rey  de  la  parte  de 
mazahuacan,  etc ".  But  the  confederacy  "  liga,"  of  the  three  chiefs  is  acknowl- 
edged everywiiere.  (Also  Trat.  11°,  cap.  Ill,  p.  382),  "  cuando  los  Mexicanos,  los  tezco- 
canos  6  de  Tlacopan  (que  eran  los  reyes  que  estaban  confederados  para  las  guerras, 
etc.  .  .  ." 

To  this  lengthy  collection  of  quotations  many  others  might  be  added,  from  the  same 
period  as  well  as  of  a  later  date.  They  appear  to  justify  the  proposition  advanced, 
namely  :  none  of  the  confederates  exercised  any  power  over  the  others,  beyond  that  of 
exclusively  military  leadership,  which  had  been  awariled  to  the  Mexicans  proper. 

The  conquerors  never  interfered  with  the  government,  organization,  and  mode  of 
life  of  tribes  whom  thej'  had  overpowered.  No  attempt,  either  direct  or  implied,  was 
made  to  assimilate  or  incorporate  them. 

My  friend  Dr.  G.  Briild,  author  of  the  higlily  interesting  and  conscientious  work 
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Our  investigations  are  therefore  confined  to  the  limits  of  the 
single  tribe,  and  we  have  selected  for  that  purpose  the  Mexicans 

"  Die  CuUurvoelker  des  aJten  Ameril-a"  (Cincinnati,  1876,  '77,  '78'),  has,  in  regard  to  the 
statements  made  in  "  Art  of  War"  (p.  100,  note  17;  p.  133,  note  152),  and  in  ■'  Tenure  oj 
Lands"  (pp.  412  and  413,  also  note  .56;  pp.  417  and  418,  also  note  6!)),  called  my  attention 
to  a  passage  tVom  Sahagnn,  '•  Hiatoria  general"  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  313),  "  Habi- 
endo  pacifloado  la  provincia,  liiego  los  senores  del  campo  repartian  tribiitos  a  los  que 
habian  sido  conquistados,  para  que  cada  un  afio  los  diesen  al  senor  que  les  habia  con- 
quistado,  y  el  tributo  era  de  lo  iiue  en  ella  se  criaba  y  se  hacia,  y  litego  elegian  gober- 
nadores  y  oflciales  que  presidiesen  en  aquella  provincia,  no  de  los  natuniles  de  ella, 
sino  de  los  que  la  habian  conquistado."  The  author  himself,  however,  gives  the  ex- 
planation of  what  he  intends  to  designate  by  such  "  governors  and  officials  who  should 
preside  in  said  province."  In  his  12tli  Bools,  (Cap,  II,  p.  5,  Vol.  Ill),  he  says :  '•  La  pri- 
mera  vez  que  parecieron  navios  en  la  costa  de  esta  Nueva-Espafia,  los  capitines  de 
Moctheuzoma  que  se  llamaban  Ca/pixques  que  estaban  cerca  de  la  costa  luego  fueron 
S.  ver  que  era  aquello  que  vino,  que  nunca  habian  visto  navios,  uno  de  los  cuales  fue 
el  calpixqiie  de  Cuextecatl  que  se  llamaba  Pinotl :  llevaba  consigo  otros  calpixques  uno 
que  se  llamaba  Yaotzin,  que  residia  en  el  pueblo  de  Mictlanquauhtla,  y  otro  que  se 
llamaba  Teozinzocatl,  que  resi<lia  en  el  pueblo  de  Teociniocan,  y  otro  que  se  llamaba 
Cuitlalpitoc,  este  no  era  calpixque  sino  criado  de  uno  de  estos  calpixques,  y  prmcipal- 
ejo  que  se  llamaba  Tentlil."  In  this  Saliagun  about  agrees  with  Tezozomoc  {Cronica, 
Cap.  CVI,  CVII,  CVIII,  CIX),  inasmuch  as  the  latter  also  states  the  officers  to  have 
been  calpixques,  th.  is.  '■  Stewards"  ov gatherers  ot  tribute.  Compare  Alonzode  Molina, 
"  Vocobulario,"  (Parte  Ha,  p.  12.) 

The  names  of  these  Indians  who  received  Cortes  are  found  nearly  alike  in  all  the 
authors.  Ijut  we  are  strucli  by  the  fact  that  many  of  them  call  the  natives  "  governors  " 
of  Montezuma.  I  quote  Bernal  Diez  de  Castillo  (Cap.  XXXVIII,  pp.  32  and  33,  Vedia, 
Vol.  II)  Gomara  (pp.  312.  313,  314,  etc..  Vedia  I).  IxtUlxochitl  (•'  Histoire  des  Chichi- 
mSques,"  Cap.  LXXIX,  p.  160).  "  Cruautes  horribles,"  (p.  3.)  Herrera  (Dec.  II,  lib.  V, 
cap.  IV,  p.  116;  Cap.  V,  p.  117).  'jTorgMemarfn  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  387;  Cap.  XVII,  p. 
389,  etc.).  Vetancurt  (Vol.  II,  cap.  IV,  p.  43).  Fray  Josep'i  Joaquin  Granados  y  Galvez, 
{•■'  Tardes  Americanas"  Mexico,  1778,  9th  evening,  p.  234).  Abbate  F.  X.  Clavigero 
(•'  Geschichte  von  Mexico,"  Leipzig,  1790,  a  german  translation  of  the  Italian  original 
■wliich  appeared  at  Cesena  in  1780.  Vol.  II,  L^ib.  VIII,  cap.  V,  p.  16).  Tliese  governors 
therefore  were  but  "calpixques,"  in  other  woKls  collectors  of  tribute.  This  is  already 
stated  by  Oviedo  y  Valdes  (Vol.  Ill,  Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  I,  p.  259),  speaking  of  Cem- 
poal,  "  porque  los  indios  e  ministros,  que  alii  estaban  para  niandarlos,  eran  oflciales  e 
mayordomos  de  la  cibdad  de  Mexico."  The  ''  Heal  Ejecutoria  de  -S".  M.,  Sobre  Tierras 
y  Reservas  de  Pechos  y  Paga perteneciente  a  as  Caciques  de  Axapucso,  de  la  Jurisdiccion 
de  Otum.ba,"  (Col.  de  Doc's,  Vol.  II,  Icazbalceta,  p.  5),  calls  all  the  Indians  in  question 
"  enviados  por  cl  gran  Montezuma." 

This  explains  the  evident  contradictions  of  Sahagun. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  one  amply  proven  by  the  records  of  the  conquest,  that  no- 
where did  the  Spaniards,  on  their  whole  march  from  the  coast  to  Mexico,  meet  with 
Mexican  administrators  or  rulers  of  subjected  tribes.  Quotations  are  useless,  we  only 
refer  to  the  remarkable  description  furnished  by  Bernal  Diez  of  the  events  at  Quia- 
huiztlan  (Vedia  II,  Cap.  XLVI,  pp.  40  and  41),  which  culminated  in  the  violence  done  to 
the  "  recaudailores  de  Montezuma."  This  scene,  which  is  highly  characteristic,  has 
been  benutilully  "remodeled,"  through  a  few  omissions,  by  our  own  great  IF.  H.  Pres- 
cott  ("  History  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,"  \m'i,  Book  II,  chap.  VII,  p.  349).  There  is, 
finally,  abundant  proof  of  the  fact  that  neither  the  Mexicans,  nor  any  of  tlieir  confed- 
erate-, ever  attempted  to  change  or  subvert  the  organization  and  mode  of  government 
of  any  of  the  tribes  whom  they  overtlirew.  I  refer  to  Oviedo  y  Valdt's  {Lib.  XXXIII, 
cap.  XLVI,  p.  502).  Torquemada  {hil).  XIV.  cap.  VIII,  p.  517).  IxtUlxochitl  {Histoire 
des  ChichimSques,  (Cap.  XXXVIII,  p. 273).  Andres  de  Tdpia  ("  Relacion  sobre  la  Conquista 
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proper,  who  dwelt,  as  elsewhere  established  b}'  ns,  on  the  partly 
artificial  islands  in  the  lagune  of  the  Mexican  valley.^  Besides 
the  prominence  acquired  by  them  in  the  annals  of  history,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that,  in  a  general  manner,  their  Institutions  are 
tj'pical  of  those  of  other  sedentary  tribes.^ 

Tribal  society',  based  according  to  Lewis  H.  Morgan  upon  kin, 
and  not  political  society  which  rests,  according  to  the  same  author, 
upon  TKRRiTORY  and  property,  must  therefore  be  looked  for  among 
the  ancient  Mexicans.  It  remains  for  us  to  establish  its  degree 
of  development,  its  details,  and  the  manner  of  its  working. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  true  nature  of  these  questions,  we 
should  secure  as  much  information  as  possible  of  the  past  of  the 
tribe  under  consideration.  Institutions  are  never  wilfully  or  acci- 
dentally created,  but  evolved  ;  in  other  words,  they  are  the  result 
of  growth  in  knowledge  and  experience. ^  The  great  difference 
existing  between  tribal  society  and  political  is  explained  as  a  dif- 

de  Mexico,"  Col.  de  Doc,  Vol.  II,  Icazbalceta,  p.  561,  and  especially  p.  592),  "  Mexico 
tenia  en  su  tiempo  en  el  liacer  guerra  esta  orden ;  que  yendo  k  la  giierra,  al  que  se  daba 
de  paz  no  tenia  sobre  el  tributo  cierto,  sino  que  tantas  veces  eu  el  afio  lo  llevaban  pre- 
seute  a  su  discrecion  del  que  lo  Uevaba;  pero  si  era  poco  niostrabales  mal  rostvo,  y  si 
niucho  agradeciaselo.  Y  eu  estos  no  ponia  mayordomo  ni  recaudador  ni  cosa;  el  sefior 
se  era  sefior.  Los  que  tomaba  de  guerra  decian  tequitin  tlacotl,  que  quiere  decir,  trib- 
utan  conio  esclavos.  En  estos  ponia  niayordomos  y  recogedores  y  recaudadores;  y 
aunque  los  Sefiores  mandaban  su  gente,  erau  debajo  de  la  niano  destos  de  Mexico  .  .  . 
.  ."  Motoliiiia  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  p.  185),  Granados  y  Galvez.  (5th  night,  p.  168),  a 
singular  picture  of  purest  feudality,  for  which  Goniara  may  be  responsible  in  part. 
Ramirez  de  Fuenleal  {Letter  ofith  xVoi?.,  1532, 1st;  '•  liecueil,"  (pp.  215, 2-10,  and  247).  Ziir- 
ita  "  liapport,"  (p.  l(i),  to  be  compared  with  Mendieta  and  Toi  quemada. 

Consequently  there  was  no  tendency  towards  unilication  or  nationalization  in  all  tlie 
successlul  and  extensive  raids  which  the  Naliuatlaca  of  ihe  valley  ot  Mexico  carried 
on  for  a  full  century.  No  organic  body,  larger  than  the  tribe,  resulted  from  these  san- 
guinary forays;  because  tlie  confederacy  itself  was  not  the  end,  but  the  beginning  of 
these  undertakings.  This  justities  the  view  whicli  I  shall  hereafter  advocate  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  that  confederacy  namely:  as  a  mere  partnership  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  warfare  the  latter  in  turn  being  part  of  tlie  mode  of  subsistence. 

s  "  Based  upon  territory  and  property  "  according  to  L.  H.  Morgan,  in  contra-distinc- 
tion  to  tribal-society,  based  upon  "Kin."    c  Ancient  Society,"  chapter  JI,  page  62). 

e^'Art  of  War,"  p.  95. 

T'Art  of  War,"  p.  150.     "  Tenure  of  Lands,"  pp.  421,  422. 

^^^  Ixtlilxochitl  ( Histoire  des  Chichi meques,"  Cap.  XXXVI,  p.  245).  "Ainsi,  tout 
ce  qui  se  dit  de  Tezcuco  doit  s'entendre  aussi  des  deux  autres,  .  .  .  ."  Gomara  (p.  440, 
Vedia,  I).  '"To  speak  of  the  Mexicans,  signifles  as  much  as  speaking  of  all  New 
Spain."  Tlie  title  of  the  section  is  ;  "  Costumbres  de  los  hombres,"  and  the  original  text 
reads:  "Hablando  de  mejicanos,  es  hablar  en  general  de  toda  la  Nueva-Espana." 
Although  Zurtta  (p.  5)  insists  upon  the  variety  of  customs  among  the  aborigines,— 
changing  from  settlement  to  settlement,  from  tribe  to  tribe, —  his  own  report  furnishes 
the  proof  of  the  contrary,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  text  that  he  alludes  principally  to 
the  diversity  in  languages  and  dialects. 

^Morgan  ('■'Ancient  Society,"  Chap.  I,  p.  6). 
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ferent  state  of  progress.  But  Institutions  have  grown  out  of  the 
relations  between  the  sexes,  and  the  increase  of  the  human  species 
and  its  propagation.  Had  political  society  existed  in  Mexico,  we 
should  be  entitled  to  find  there  a  plain  and  definite  conception  of 
the  family. 10  Whether  such  is  the  case  a  glance  at  the  system  of 
consanguinity  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  as  far  as  it  may  be  possi- 
ble, will  tell  us. 

Among  American  aborigines  of  low  culture,  in  fact  over  the 
widest  area  once  held  by  the  "Indian"  race,  "mother-right"  ruled 
supreme.  The  tangible  fact,  coarsely  expressed,  that  a  child  was 
always  sure  of  his  mother,  whereas  it  might  not  be  equally  certain 
of  his  father, ^^  created  in  course  of  tim€  and  with  increased  num- 
bers a  tendency  to  aggregate  into  clusters  whose  basis  was  cer- 
tainty of  descent  in  common.  These  clusters  were  the  kins, 
significantly  termed  "lineages"  by  Spanish  authors.  Such  as 
traced  back  their  descent  to  a  common  mother  therefore  composed 
one  of  these,  regardless  of  their  male  procreators.  The  family — 
consisting  of  a  group  which  includes  children  as  descendants  of 
both  parents  —  was  not  yet  recognized,  and  the  kin  took  its 
place  for  all  purposes  of  public  life.  It  formed  the  unit  of  social 
organization.  With  the  growth  of  knowledge  and  experience  how- 
ever, and  a  corresponding  increase  of  wants,  the  imix)rtance  o-f 
man  rose  correspondingly.  "  Mother-right "  began  to  yield  ;  female 
descent  to  change  to  "  descent  in  the  male  line."  Nevertheless 
the  kin  remained  the  unit  of  social  agglomeration,  with  the  only 
difterence  that  it  was  reckoned  through  males  instead  of  by  fe- 
males. It  required  the  final  overthrow  of  the  kin  as  a  public  In- 
stitution to  bring  about  the  present  shape  of  that  intimate  group, 
the  famil}',  among  the  most  highly  advanced  nations. ^^ 

The  two  extremes  of  growth  of  the  family,  as  characterized  by 
the  inception  of  the  kin,  and  by  the  family  after  the  obliteration 

io(,Ancie»t  Society,"  Chap.  IF,  p.  78.)  For  the  so-called  "Descriptive  S}-stem  of 
Relationship,"  compare.  L.  H.  Morgan  (■'  Si/etems  of  Consarigiilntty  and  Affinity  of  the 
Human  Family,"  Chap.  II,  pp.  16,  12,  I'?). 

"This  assertion  is  found  in  various  authors.  I  shall  quote  but  one:  Gregorio 
Garcia,  (•'  Origen  de  las  Indios  de  el  Nuevo  Mundo  e  Indias  Occideniales,"  second 
edition,  1729,  Madrid,  Lib.  IV,  Cap.  XXIII,  p.  247). 

'2  Although  it  is  entirely  out  of  tlie  line  of  these  researches  to  enter  upon  a  dis- 
cussion of  Primitive  Marriage,  I  was  compelled  to  refer  to  the  question  of  kin  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  explain  at  least  (he  importance  of  that  group  in  the  history  of  society. 
For  any  tiling  el^e.  the  works  of  Mr.  Morgan,  Sir  Henry  S.  Maine,  John  F.  Mc  Lennan, 
and  some  publications  of  Dr.  Ad.  Bastlan,  should  be  consulted,  besides  a  great  number 
of  others  too  numerous  to  mention  here. 
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of  the  former,  are  distinguished  by  the  terminology  of  relationship. 
In  the  case  of  tlie  former,  relatives  are  at  once  classified  ;  in  the 
latter  instance,  they  are  merely  described.  Now,  our  investiga- 
tions of  the  customs  of  Inheritance  among  the  ancient  Mexicans 
have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  alread}^  achieved 
progress  to  descent  m  the  male  line.^^  Actual  family  existed  among 
them  in  its  incipient  form  at  least. 

But  we  meet  here  with  a  singular  feature  in  designating  rela- 
tionships. Ascending  from  the  "  Ego,"  as  point  of  departure,  we 
find  the  following  terms  in  the  Mexican  (Nahuatl)  language. 

Father  :  "  tatli "  — "  teta."  i^ 

Brother  of  father  or  mother  (paternal  or  maternal  uncle)  : 
"tlatli"  — "  tetla."  i^ 

Grandfather:  "tecul."     Granduncle  :  "tecol."'^ 

Great-grandfather  :  "  achtontli."  ^"^ 


"  "  Tenure  of  Lands  "  (p.  429,  note  lOfi). 

1*  Molina  {'^  Focabiilnrio.'"  Part  la,  p.91 ;  Iln,  pp.106. 91).  Besides  the  plural  "  tetatzin," 
the  names,  "  yzcacauhti,"  "  teizcacauh,"  are  also  mentioned  (I,  p.  91).  The  former  is  de- 
fined (II,  p.  48)  as  "natural  father."  It  derives  from  "  Izcalia"  or  "  ninoizcalia"  —  "  to 
give  life"  and  "acauhtli."  The  latter  evidently  is  an  abbreviation  or  corruption 
from  "nitla  teachcauhaia" — "to  be  preferred  in  what  is  distributed,  or  in  a  distribu- 
tion" (II,  p.  21,  wliich  in  turn  is  at  the  root  of  "  teachcauhtin  " — "  elder  brother"  (II, 
p.  91).  It  is  superfluous  here  to  quote  authorities  in  support  of  the  fact  that  "  ach  "  is 
frequentlj'  corrupted  to  "ac,"  or  the  inverse.  In  Cakchiquel:  "Tata"  See  Brasseur 
de  Bourhourg  ("  Grammaire  de  la  Lungue  Qniche'e,  etc."  pp.  217,  218).  The  root  "Ta  "  is 
also  found  in  other  Indian  idioms.  See:  Gatschet  {Zw'olj  Sprachen  aus  dem  Sudwesten 
Kordamerikas,"  p.  137). 

^^  Molina  (I,  p.  180;  II,  p.  140.)  All  the  difference  consists  in  the  insertion  of 
the  letter  "1"  after  the  "  t."  "Tetla"  is  but  an  abbreviation  of  'Te-tatli,"  from 
"Tehuatl"  thou,  p.  94,  and  father,  which  is  also  shown  in  the  alteration  of  "tatli"  to 
"  tayta  "  or  "  tata;  "  the  name  given  by  children  to  their  father  (p.  91,  II).  Corresponds  to 
the  qquiche  "tat"  (Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  ''Grammaire,  etc."  p.  218).  and  to  the 
Muysca  "  Ze  paba"  ("Paba"  father).  Morgan  after  Uricoechea  C'  Systems  of  consan- 
guinity," p.  2(35). 

^'^  Molina  (II,  p.  94;  II,  p.  93).  Here  again  the  change  from  "n"  to  "o"  appears, 
which  is  so  frequent  among  older  authors.  For  inst.,  Tezcoco  and  Tezcuco,  Ometochtli 
and  Ometuchtli,  Tlacopan  and  Tlacahuapan.  Olli  and  Ulli,  etc.  etc.  Such  changes  are 
very  excusable,  they  proceed  from  the  Indian  pronunciation  of  vowels.  On  this 
subject  compare,  although  it  concerns  properly  but  the  Qquichua  idiom  of  Peru,  the 
excellent  essay  of  Seiior  Don  Gavino  Pacheco  y  Zegnrra  of  Puno,  entitled  '^Alphabet 
phonetiqxte  de  la  langue  Qquichua,"  published  in  tlie  2nd  volume  of  the  "  Compte  Rendu 
du  CongrSs  International  des  Americanistes,"  at  Nancy,  in  1875.  He  says  (p.  303) 
"D'autre  part,  le  kehua  differant  ossentiellunent  des  langues  romanes,  surtout  en  ce 
qui  concerne  les  sons  elementaires,  il  est  impossible  de  donner  unc  idee  exacte  de  ces 
sons  au  moyen  du  seul  alphabet  latin.  .  .  ."  In  regard  to  "  O  "  and  "  U,"  see  pp.  306, 
307,  308.  etc.  What  the  author  says  of  the  Qquichua  applies  exactly  to  the  Nahuatl  also. 
See  Molina  ("  Prologo  y  Avisos,"  3d  page  "  Aviso  septimo"). 

^''Molina  (I,  p.  117;  II,  p.  2).  Literally,  "little  prefen-ed  one."  Compare  Sahagun 
(Lib.  X,  cap.  I,  p.  5,  3d  Vol). 
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Mother  :  "  nantli "  —  "  tenantzin  "  —  "  teciztli."  is 
Aunt:  "auitl"  — "teaui."i9 
Granclmother  as  well  as  grand-annt :  "citli/'^o 
Great-grandmother  "  piptontli." -^ 
Descendiyig  from  the  "  Ego." 

Son:  "tepiltzin,"  "  tetelpuch."  But  the  women  (mother, 
sisters,  etc.),  call  him  "  noconeuh."  ^^ 

^*  Molina  (I,  p.  80;  II,  pp.63,  92,  98).  "  Ciztli "  is  probably  the  same  as  "Citli,"  — 
hare,  or  grandaunt.  The  fact  that  the  same  name  should  be  given  to  a  near  female 
relative  or  even  to  the  mother,  and  to  a  fleet,  timid,  quadruped,  is  very  singular.  It 
may  be  that  the  timidity  of  the  animal  has  given  occasion  to  bestow  the  name,  or, 
since  hare's  hair  was  frequently  woven  into  fine  mantles,  together  with  feathers,  that 
this  also  may  have  given  rise  to  it.  The  latter  is  flr.st  mentioned  by  Peter  Martijr,  of 
Anghiera,  "  De  nouo  Orbe,"  or  the  ''  Histoiie  of  the  JVext  Indies,  etc  ,  etc."  London, 
1612.  An  English  translation  by  Michael  Lok  and  Richard  Eden,  of  the  famous 
"  Decades,"  also  entitled  "  De  liebus  Oceavuis,"  (Dec.  V,  cap.  X,  p.  229),  he  mentions 
having  seen  among  the  objects  brought  to  the  court  of  Spain  by  Juan  de  liibera,  gar- 
ments; "they  compact  of  Conies  haire,  and  they  set  these  feathers  in  such  order 
between  the  Cony  haire,  and  intermingle  them  between  the  thriddes  of  the  cotton,  and 
■weave  tliem  in  such  difficulty,  that  we  do  not  well  understande  how  they  might  do  it." 
Sahagun  (Lib.  XI,  Cap.  1,  p.  157)  mentions  another  animal  to  which  the  name  "cioatla- 
macazqui"  is  given,  which  he  translated  "liltle  old  woman,"  basing  upon  its  other 
designation  of  '•  tlamaton." 

The  reverend  father  is,  however,  in  error.  The  first  name  signifies  literally, 
"  woman  medicine-man,"  or  "  female  doctor  "  (Indian  notion  of  course),  and  the  second 
"little  medicine-man,"  from  "ciuatl"  woman,  Molina,  II,  p.  22,  "  tlama  "—medicine- 
man, (II.  12.i).  This  animal  seems  to  be  the  Raccoon,  as  tlie  following  quotations 
prove:  Jonnnis  Eusebius  Nieremberg,  (•'  Hibtoria  naturce  maxince  peregrime"  Antwerp, 
1635  Lib.  IX,  Cap.  XLII,  p.  175).  "Antra  canitates  montium  atque  coUlum  Tzozocolci 
hospitatur  animal  peregrinum,  quod  cuncta  manibns  praetentat.  Mapach  ab  India 
dicitur,  sed  non  firmo  nomine;  alij  illamaton  sen  vetulam  appellant,  alij  maxtle  seu 
gossypinum  cingulum,  alij  cioatlamacazque  seu  sacerdotissam."  Oriedo  y  Valdis 
(Lib.  XII,  Cap.  XXXIX,  p.  422),  he  calls  "Co5umatle,"  an  animal  which  is  probably 
the  Coati,  makes  no  mention  of  the  "mapach,"  but  Clavigero  (Liu.  I,  Cap.  X,  p.  76) 
treats  of  this  animal  fully. 

The  naming  of  a  female  relationship,  "Citli"  appears  the  more  strange,  as  this 
name  is  given,  in  ihe  Mexican  mythological  tales,  to  a  god  who  tried  to  compel  the 
8un  to  move,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt.  This  story  is  due  to  Andres  de  Olmos, 
neither  Sahagun  nor  Motolinia  mention  the  occurrence  in  this  manner.  Compare 
Sahagun  (Lib.  VII,  Cap.  11.  p.  215,  etc.,  etc.);  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  Cap.  I,  pp.  77,  78)  and 
Torquemada  (Lib.  VI,  Cap.  XLI,  p.  76).  Both  refer  it  to  his  authority.  We  shall  refer 
to  it  in  our  essay  on  "  Creed  and  Belief." 

i^  Molina  {I,  113;  II,  9,91). 

20  Molina  (I,  113 ;  II.  22).    See  note  18. 

21  Molina  (I,  p.  117;  II,  82).  There  Is  also,  "  nipipinia"— "  pararse  flaco  de  vejez," 
and  "  Pipinqui  ynacayo"  — "  viejo  flaco  y  arrugado."  The  affix  "tontli"  is  a 
diminutive. 

^i  Molina   (I,    p.    71).      A    singular    etymology  is    shown    here:    The    man  says, 

"  Thu    i  <.'' Thv    >  ......  ..,       ,        ,  „<from  "  TehuatI" 

*    <  boy"  or?        ^    <  youth."  ("Te-piltzin"-"  Te-telpuch"?  ,^^„ 

Their  S  C' Their  S  '  ^or       "Te" 

"  '^"^  " ^and  "  Piltzintli,"  child,  male  or  female,  (II,  p.  82,)  and  "  Telpochtli,"  youth,  (p. 

"  their  "^ 

96).    The  woman,  however,  calls :  "  my  child"  (or  boy,  since  the  same  name  is  for  both 
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Daughter:  "teichpuch,"  "tepiltzin."  Women  call  her"tecon- 
euh."  23 

Grandson  or  granddaughter,  male  or  female  cousin,  are  called 
alike,  to  wit:  ''yxiuhtli"  — "  teixiuh."^^ 

Nephew  and  niece  are  called:  "machtli"  —  "temach"  by  the 
males.     The  females  however  address  them  :  "  nopilo."  ^^ 

This  brings  to  light  some  very  curious  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  following  grades  of  consanguinity  are 
called  by  the  same  names  respectively  :  grandfather  and  grand- 
uncle,  grandmother  and  grand-aunt,  father  and  uncle,  grand- 
daughter, grandson  and  cousin,  nephew  and  niece. 


sexes),  from  "conetl"  —  ''niiio  o  nifia"  {II.  p.  24),  and  the  possessive  pronoun  "no" 
accorrlinj?  to  H.  H.  Bancroft.  "  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,"  (Vol.  Ill,  Cap.  IX, 
p.  734),  or  "noca" — "of  me"  {Molina,  II,  72).  These  are,  however,  not  the  only 
appellations.    We  have  besides: 

Children  of  both  sexes  and  grandchildren,  collectively:  "tepilhuan,  teixhnan" 
(I.  p.  71).  "The  first  one  is  easily  decomposed  into  "te"  theirs,  "piltzuitli"  child, 
and  a  possessive  affix  "huau"  Bancroft  ("Native  Races,"  Vol.  Ill,  Cap.  IX,  p. 
732). 

Oldest  son  or  daughter  "  teyacapan  "  "yacapantli  "  (p.  71, 1).  From  "  nicyacatia," 
to  be  the  first  or  leader  (II,  p.  22),  "yacatl"  — nose  probably  on  account  of  its 
protuberance,  (II.  p.  22). 

Second  son  or  daughter,  "tlacoyeua"  "  tetlamamallo "  (p.  71,  I).  The  first  one 
might  possibly  derive  from  "  centlacol "  — one-half  (I,  p.  83),  since  Molina  adds 
(II,  p.  118),  "el  segundo  liijo  6  hija,  o  de  tres  o  quatro  engendrados  6  nacidos."  The 
etymology  of  the  other,  if  correct,  would  be  singular.  It  is  either  from  "  tetla"  uncle, 
and  "  tetlan  nina  mamali  "  "bender,  meterse  entre  mucha  gente"  (II,  p.  52),  or  from 
"  te"  their  and,  "  Tlamama"  carrier  of  a  load  (II,  p.  125).  In  both  cases  it  indicates 
an  inferior  position. 

Youngest  son  or  daughter  "xocoyotl"  "lexocoyouh"  (I,  p.  71).  Definitions  too 
doubtful.  Finally,  there  are  the  surnames,  or  caresses,  like,  "  cuzcallquetzalli"  — 
collar  of  changing  green  hues, —  "  tecuzcauan"  —  "  tequetzalhuan  "  (I,  p.  71),  which  all 
have  the  same  significance,  in  a  general  way,  of  "preinous  gem"  or  "jewel."  These 
metaphorical  names  are  found  profusely  in  Tezozomoc  ("  Cronica  Mexicana.'') 

The  fact,  above  noticed,  tliat  while  men,  if  sti-angers,  address  boys,"tlieir  boy," 
While  women  call  them  "  my  boy,"  is  perhaps  significant.  It  might  be  a  lingering 
remnant  of  "  mother-right." 

"^^  Mulina  (I,  71),  derives  from  "Ichpocatl"  (girl,  II,  p,  32.)  So  far  teichpeuh, —  the 
other  two  are  already  explained. 

■•'«  Molina  (I,  pp.  88,  98).  But  there  is  also.  "Nieto  6  niela  dos  vezes,"  "ycutontli" 
"teicuton."  Now,  according  to  the  same  authority  (II,  p.  34),  the  older  brother  or 
sister  calls  the  younger  "  n.  icuh  "  ("  n  "  as  abbreviation  to  "  no  ").  Consequently,  the 
signification  would  be.  "  little  younger  brother  or  sister." 

''^  Molina  (I.  p.  109;  II,  51.  73).  In  tliis  case  the  woman  again  calls  them  "  my  child" 
("  no  "  my,  and  "  piltzintli  "  child).  The  custom  of  giving  difi"crent  names  to  relation- 
ships, by  women  and  by  men,  is  found  in  Peru  among  the  Qquichua  and  Inca. 
Compare  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  '•  Histoire  des  Incas  Rois  du  Ptrou."  (French  trans- 
lation from  the  original  Spanish,  by  .J.  Baudouin,  Amsterdam,  1704.  Lib.  IV,  Cap.  XI, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  :i59,  ;^60).  J.  J.  von  Tschudi  ("  Peru"  Reiseskizeen,  St.  Gall,  1846,  an  excellent 
book.  Vol.  II,  Cap.  X,  p.  380).  A  similar  custom  also  appears  in  New  Granada  among 
the  Muysca.    L.  H.  Morgan  ("  Systems  of  Consanguinity,  etc.."  p.  265,  after  Uricoechea). 
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Secondly,  the  relationships  in  the  descending  scale  are  more 
closely  described  than  those  in  the  ascending  scale. 

Thirdly,  in  some  instances  women  give  different  names  from 
those  given  by  men. 

It  results  from  it,  that  the  classiflcatory  system  still,  to  a  great 
extent,  predominated  in  the  ancient  Mexican  nomenclature  for  re- 
lationship, while  the  more  modern  descriptive  system  appears  in  a 
minorit}^  of  cases  only.  This  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  Mex- 
ican family  itself  was  yet  but  imperfectly  constituted.  It  was  not 
3'et  so  established  as  to  form  a  definite  group  and  hence  cannot  be 
expected  to  exercise  any  influence  in  the  matter  of  public  social 
life.  We  are,  therefore,  again  justified  in  looking  to  the  kin  as  the 
unit  of  social  organization,  v/ithin  the  limits  of  that  widest  aggre- 
gate, the  tribe,26 

Traditionary  tales  about  the  earliest  settlement  of  man  in  Mex- 
ico as  well  as  in  Central  America,  distinctly  ascribe  it  to  "  lineages  " 
or  relationships.  The  tribe  is  merely  implied,  and  appears  in  a 
definite  form   only  after   this    settlement   has    already  occurred. 

The  "  Popol-Vuh,"  or  gathering  of  the  cosmological  and  tradi- 
tionary records  of  the  QQuiche  tribe  of  Guatemala,  after  enumer- 
ating the  four  wives  of  the  four  first  men  created,  even  says : 
"  These  [their  spouses],  engendered  mankind,  the  large  and  small 
tribes  :  and  they  were  the  stock  of  us,  of  the  QQuiche  tribe." 
This  indicates,  perhaps,  descent  in  the  female  line  at  a  very  early 
date.27 

2"  Dr.  Adolphus  Bastian,  "  Ueber  die  Elieverhdltnisse"  ("  Zeitschrift  f^r  Ethnologie" 
Berlin.  Vol.  V,  1874)  i)resupposes  a  family,  definite  and  distinct:  "Aus  der  Ehe,  als 
erster  Kreisung  der  Gesellschaft  geht  die  Faniilie  liervor,  in  ausgedehnter  Peripherie 
als  gens  (unter  Erweiterung  dureh  die  Agnaten)  aus  ursprusnglichen  Patriciern;  wo 
der  Clan  nnter  Auf'uahme  flctiver  Venrwandteu  iind  zugeliorigen  seinen  abschluas 
iintcr  den  Putriarchen  bewahvt  "  Such  views  oflfer  a  sufficient  explanation,  when 
applied  indiscriminately  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  continents,  why  the  organization 
of  some  aborigines  of  this  continent  is  still  regarded  as  monarchical.  The  nature  and 
functions  of  the  Indian  kin  are  completely  misunderstood  and  proportionately  misrep- 
resented.   (See  also  Id.,  p.  396.) 

27 11  popol-  I'uh"  (Translated  from  the  original  QQuiche  by  the  Abbe  Charles  Etienne 
Brasseur  de  Bourbourg.  Paris,  1861,  Part  III,  cap.  Ill,  p.  205).  "E  pogol  viuak,  chuti 
amag,  nima  amag;  are  cut  u  xe  kech,  ri  oh  Queche-vinak;  tzatz  cut  x-uxic  ri  Ahqixb 
Ahqahb;  mnna  xa  E  caliib  chic  x-uxic.  xere  cahib  ri  qui  chuch  oh  quiche  vinak."  Mr. 
Brasseur  translates  '*  vinak"  alternately  as  men,  tribes,  and  nations.  According  to  his 
own  vocabulary,  however,  ii  means  but  "man"  or  "the  increase"  (See  "  Gramj/iaire 
QQuiche,"  p.  233).  In  his  transhition  of  the  '•  liabinal-Achi"  ("  Grammaire"  First  Scene, 
pp.  27  and  35,  and  other  places),  "vinak"  is  also  rendered  as  chief.  But  the  true 
QQuiche  word  for  tribe  is  •'  amag"  ("  Grammaire,"  p.  167).  This  alters  the  sense  to  the  ex- 
tent that  instead  of  "QQuiche  tribe  "  it  should  read  "men  of  QQuiche"  or  rather  "QQuich6 
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The  first  settlement  of  Chiapas  is  ascribed,  in  the  tale  of  Votan, 
to  seven  families. ^^  But  there  is  still  another  and  more  remarka- 
ble tradition  connected  with  it.  Like  the  Aborigines  of  Mexico 
of  Nalmatl  stock,  the  Tarasca  of  Michhuacan,  the  Maya  of 
Yucatan,  and  the  QQuiche,  Cakchiquel  and  Zutuhil  of  Guatemala, 
the  Aborigines  of  Chiapas  had  a  month  composed  of  twenty  days, 
bearing  each  a  particular  name.  It  is  positively  asserted  by  very 
old  authority,  that  these  twenty  days  were  named  after  as  many 
chiefs  of  an  equal  number  of  lineages  or  kins,  the  latter  being 
the  earliest  settlers  of  the  country.  Furthermore,  among  these 
twenty  names,  four   are   everywhere    prominently  distinguished. 


men."  The  last  words  "  xere  cahib  ri  qui  chuch  oh  Quiche  vinak,"  are  literally : 
"though  four  these  (which,  who)  certainly  (surely)  mother  us  (we)  QQuich^  men." 
The  note  by  the  celebrated  Abbe  (p.  207,  note 3),  in  which  he  states  that  "  mother"  is 
often  applied  to  chief,  finds  a  parallel  in  many  passages  of  Tezozomoc  when  the  tribe 
is  also  addressed  as  father  and  mother.    Also  Durdn  (Cap.  XV,  p.  127). 

The  creation  of  these  four  men  and  four  women  immediately  precedes,  in  the  Popol- 
Vuh,  the  tale  of  the  first  sacrifice  and  the  distribution  of  the  idols,  and  is  distinctly 
stated  as  having  occurred  during  the  time  of  obscurity,  the  morning  star  being  their 
only  guide  and  most  brilliant  luminary  (••  Popol-  Viih,"  pp.  209,  211,  and  213).  Now  an 
analogous  tale  is  told  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  II,  p.  248,  etc.),  about  the  first  appear- 
ance of  both  sun  and  moon.  The  Gods  disputed  about  the  place  where  the  two  celestial 
bodies  would  rise,  and  four  of  them,  together  with  four  women,  looked  to  the  east  for 
their  coming.  The  QQuiche  tradition  (p.  207),  places  the  coming  of  these  first  people 
also  in  tlie  East.  It  appears  to  be,  therefore,  a  tradition  originally  common  to  the 
"  Kahuatl "  and  to  the  "  QQuiche,"  and  its  bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue  becomes 
still  nioi-e  prominent. 

^'^  The  two  leading  sources  on  Chiapas  namely :  Nunez  de  la  Vega  ("  Constitution 
diocesana  del  Estado  de  Chiapas,  Roma,  1702),  and  Fray  Antonio  de  Bemesal  ("  Ilistoria 
de  la  Provincia  de  Chyapa  y  Guatemala  de  la  Orden  de  Santo  Domingo,^'  1()19),  not  being 
at  my  command  now, —  I  can  but  refer  the  stuclent  to  them,  and  to  the  following  works 
besides  :  Lorenzo  Boturini  Benaducci  ("  Idea  de  una  Nueva  Historia  General  de  la  Amer- 
ica Septentrional,"  Madrid,  1776,  §  XVI,  p.  115,  copying  Nunez  de  la  Vega,  34,  §  XXX), 
Mariano  Veytia  y  Echeverria  ("  Historia  antigua  de  Mejico,"  1836,  by  Ortega,  Vol.  I,  cap. 
II,  p.  15).  Clavigero  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XII,  pp.  164  and  165;.  Paul  Felix  Cabrera  ("  Teatro 
critico  Americano,"  german  translation  by  Lieut.  General  J.  H.  von  Minutoli,  incorpor- 
ated in  the  latter's  book.  '"  Beschreihung  einer  alien  Stadt,  die  in  Guatinala  ( Keuspanien) 
unfern  Palenque  entdecht  warden  ist,"  p.  30.  etc..  after  Vega  also).  Brasseur  de  liourbourg 
{"  Popol- Vuh"  Introduction,  pp.  LXXIII,  LXXXVII,  CXII,  etc).  Alex,  von  Humboldt 
("  Vues  des  CordillSres  et  monuments  des  peuples  indigenes  de  V  Amerique,"  1861.  Vol.  I, 
pp.  382  and  383;  II,  pp.  356  and  357).  Bancroft,  H.  H.,  (Vol.  Ill,  cap,  X,  pp.  450  and  45t; 
and  especially  Vol.  V,  cap.  Ill,  from  p.  159  on).  As  usual,  very  full  and  valuable,  al" 
though  he  does  not  mention  any  source  older  than  Nuiiez  de  la  Vega.  Finally,  A. 
Bastian  ("  Die  Culturlaender  des  olten  Amerika,"  1878,  V^ol.  II,  pp.  360  and  362).  The 
latter  says  that  Votan  found  Chiapas  already  peopled.  This  is  not  confirmed  by  what 
I  know  of  Vega  and  of  the  other  (later)  authority  Don  Ramon  Ordonez  y  Aguiar  ("His- 
toria de  la  Creadon  del  Cielo  y  de  la  Tierra  "  MSS.  at  the  "  Museo  Nacional  "  of  Mexico). 
Votan  was  "  sent  to  divide  and  distribute  the  land  "  Cabrera  says  {'^Beschreihung,  etc.," 
"  Teatro,"  p.  33),  basing  upon  verbal  communications  of  Ordonnez  y  Aguiar:  ''He 
(Votan)  assures,  that  he  brought  seven  families  to  this  continent,  of  Valum  Votan,  and 
assigned  land  to  them." 
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The}'  not  only  indicate  the  first  day  of  each  "  week  "  of  five  days, 
but  they  also  designate  the  years  of  the  calendar.  It  is  well- 
known  that  the  largest  authentically  established  cycle  of  Central 
American  and  Mexican  natives  consisted  of  52  years,  that  is  of 
a  thirteen-fold  recurrence  of  the  same  series  of  four,  named  alike, 
respectively  as  one  of  the  four  initial  days  of  the  weekly  indic- 
tions.  This  peculiarity,  coupled  with  the  positive  description  fur- 
nished in  the  '•  Popol-Vuh  "  of  the  segmentation  of  four  original 
kins  into  a  number  of  smaller  ones,  and  with  the  fact  that  nearly 
every  aboriginal  settlement,  at  the  present  time,  divides  into  four 
principal  groups  of  inhabitants,  becomes  suggestive  of  the  infer- 
ence, not  only  that  the  cousanguine  group  was  the  original  type 
of  social  organization  at  the  remotest  period,  but  that  the  ethnog- 
raphy of  Mexico  and  Central  America  may  even  be  derived  from 
a  segmentation  of  primitive  kins,  and  reassociation  of  these  frag- 
ments into  tribes,  under  the  influence  of  time  and  mutation  of  resi- 
dence, dialectical  variation  aiding. ^9 

29  Without  quoting  supevfluously  to  prove  well-known  facts  —  household  words  so  to 
say,  in  Mexican  and  Central- American  archajology  —  we  will  place  side  by  side  the 
names  of  the  days  of  the  Mexican,  Nicaraguan,  Yucatecan,  QQuiche,  Chiapanecan,  and 
Tai'ascan  month. 


NAHUATL. 

MAYA. 

TZENDAL. 

Chiapas  and 

Mexican, 

Niquiran. 

Tarascan. 

Maya. 

QQuiche. 

Soconusco. 

Cipactli, 

Cipat, 

Inbeari, 

Yniix, 

Imox, 

Imox, 

Ehecatl, 

Ecat  or  Hecat, 

Inthaati, 

Yk, 

Ig. 

Igh, 

Calli, 

Call. 

Inbani. 

Akbal, 

Akbal, 

Votan, 

Cuetzpalin, 

Quespal, 

Inxichari, 

Kan. 

Qat, 

Chanan, 

Cohuatl, 

Coat, 

Inchini, 

Chicchan 

Can, 

A  bah. 

Miquiztli, 

Missiste, 

Inrini, 

Quimij, 

Carney, 

Tox. 

Mazatl, 

Macet, 

Injiari, 

Manik, 

Quich, 

Moxic, 

Tochtli, 

Toste, 

Inchon, 

Lamat, 

Ganel, 

Lambat, 

Atl, 

At. 

Inthahui, 

Muluc, 

Toh, 

Molo, 

Yizcuintli, 

Yzquindi, 

Intzini, 

Oc. 

Tzy, 

Elab, 

Ozomatli, 

Ocomate, 

Intzoniabi, 

Chuen, 

Batz, 

Batz, 

Malinalli, 

Malinal, 

Intzmibi, 

Eb, 

Ci, 

Evob, 

Acatl, 

Acato, 

Intliihui, 

Been, 

Ah. 

Been, 

Ocelotl, 

Ocelot, 

Inixotzini, 

Gix, 

Itz, 

Hix. 

Quauhtli, 

Gate. 

Inichini, 

Men, 

Tziquin, 

Tzibin, 

Cozcaquaixhtli, 

Coscagoate, 

Iniabi, 

Quib, 

Ahmuk, 

Chabin, 

Ollin, 

Clin, 

Intanlri, 

Caban, 

Noh, 

I  hie, 

Tecpatl, 

Tapecat, 

Inodon, 

Edznab, 

Tihax, 

Cliinax, 

Quiahiutl, 

Quiaiiit, 

Iniubi, 

Cauac, 

Caok, 

Cahogh, 

Xochitl. 

Sochit. 

Inettuni. 

Ajau. 

Hunahpu. 

Aghual. 

The  four  leaders  (as  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  them),  are  respectively:  In 'Mexico, 
Tochtli,  Acatl,  Tecpatl,  Calli.  In  Michhuacan,  Inchon,  Inthihui,  Inodon,  Inbani.  In 
Chiapas,  Votan,  Lambat,  Been,  Chinax,  In  Guatemala,  Akbal,  Ganel,  Ah,  Tihax. 
Finally  in  Y'ucatan,  Kan,  Muluc,  Gix,  Cauac. 

I  have  not  the  means  of  discussing  the  Tarascan  calendar  of  Michhuacan;  it  is  suf- 
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It  is  not  surprising  therefore  if,  of  the  earliest  traces  which  are 
met  with  concerning  such  Aborigines  as  spoke  the  "good  sound" 

ficient  for  my  purpose  to  eistablish  its  identity,  in  system,  with  the  others.  The  Nicar- 
aguan  days  are  corruptions  of  the  Mexican  names,  the  "  Niquiran  "  being  a  "  Nahuatl " 
dialect. 

Taking  now  the  four  remaining  groups,  we  place  opposite  to  each  word  its  transla- 
tion or  interpretation  so  far  as  I  can  trace  it,  which  is  of  course  not  always  possible. 


For  the  interpretation,  as  above  attempted,  I  have  consulted  the  following  very 
limited  number  of  authors:  —  Brasxeur  de  Bourhourg  {^'Relation  des  choses  de  Yuc 
atan,  etc."  "  Popol-  Vuh,"  •'  Grammaire  Quiche,'"  "  Ruinesde  Palenque.")  H.  H.  Bancroft, 
(Vol.  II  and  III).  Orozco  y  Berra,  ("  Geografia  de  las  Lenguaa.")  and  other  sources. 
Mr.  Bancroft  translates  the  QQiiich^  "akbal"  by  chaos.  I  would  suggest  "  household," 
basing  upon  the  following  note  of  Mr.  Brasseur:  {•■' Chronologia  avtigua  de  Yucatan, 
etc.,"  por  Don  Juan  Pio  Perez  in  "  Choses  de  Yucatan,"  p.  37.5).  "  Akbal,  mot  vielli  qu' 
on  retrouve  dans  la  langue  Quiche  avec  le  sens  de  marmite,  vase,  pent  etre  !e  meme  que 
le  mot  con  on  comitl  des  Mexicains."  Sr.  Perez  says  about  the  word:  "desconocido  : 
tambien  se  halla  entre  los  dias  chiapanecas,  escrito  Aghmd."  (p.  STIV  In  this  the  learned 
Yucatan  is  mistaken,  for  Aghual  corresponds  to  the  Maya  and  QQuiclie  '"Ajau"  or 
"  Ahau."  Now  the  pot  or  rather  kettle,  was  distinctly  connected  with  the  housewife, 
and  the  word  "Akbal"  being,  as  the  Abbe  tells  us,  out  of  use,  the  suggestion  that  it 
may  have  been  used  to  indicate  something  like  the  Mexican  "Calli"  —  house,— is  at 
least  permitted. 

I  have  deliberately  translated  "  Kan  "  by  snake,  instead  of  by  "  cord  of  hennequen" 
as  Pio-Perez  has  it  (p.  372).    Compare  note  1  bj^  the  Abbe. 

Manik  is  interpreted  by  Pio-Perez  as  follows  :  "  es  perdida  sii  vevdadera  acepcion ; 
pero  si  se  divide  la  espresion  man-ik  viento  que  pasa.  quiza  se  entenderia  lo  que  fue." 
If  this  is  accepted,  then  the  signification  might  be:  "fleetness,"  ■'  swiftness,"  or  '"rap- 
idity,"—  some  of  the  attributes  of  the  deer,  which  is  the  corresponding  sign  in  both  the 
Mexican  and  QQuiche. 

Chuen,  for  the  reasons  indicated  by  Brasseur  (note  3,  p.  372  of  "  Chronologia,  etc.,") 
should  be  ''  monkey,"  as  well  as  in  the  three  other  idioms. 

In  regard  to  "Gix"  Sr.  Orozco  y  Berra  (Pnvt  II,  V,  p.  103),  copies  the  three  inter- 
pretations of  Don  Pio-Perez,  one  of  wliich  amounts  to  ''the  act  of  plundering  or  rob- 
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or  "  Nahnatl "  language  in  Mexico,  we  gather  the  information  that 
they  started  off  in  bands  constituting  "  lineages  "  or  kins.     This 

bing  a  tree."  Miglit  there  be  any  vague  conuectiou  between  this  and  the  Mexican 
"  Ocelotl "  or  beast  of  prey  ? 

The  word  "  Cauac"  is  mentioned  as  '"desconocido  "  or  disused.  Still  the  analogy  in 
sound  with  the  QQuiche  "Caolc"  rain,  is  striking,  as  well  as  witli  the  Tzendal 
"  Cahogh  "  and  finally  also  with  the  Mexican  '■  Quiahuitl." 

In  regard  to  the  calendar  of  Chiapas,  1  regret  to  say  that  the  material  at  my  com- 
mand is  by  fur  too  limited  to  venture  much  of  an  interpretation.  Not  one  of  the  few 
Tzendal  vocabularies  or  Grammars  yet  existing  is  within  my  reach.  Still  I  must 
note  here :  ''  Chan  "  in  Tzendal  signifies  Snake,  therefore  my  translation  of  "  Chanan." 
Brasseur  de  limii'bourg  (••  Jiecherches  sur  les  Raines  de  Palenque,"  Cap.  11,  p.  32,  notes  4 
and  5). 

"  Abah"  probabl)'  Stone  (•'  Palenque,"  p.  65,  note  5). 

"Batz  "  as  monkey,  is  identified  with  tlie  tliree  other  signs  of  the  same  day  by  Bras- 
seur (•'  Fopol-  Vuh,"  Introd.  p.  CXXXV,  note  5,  Part  JI,  cap.  I,  p.  69,  note  4). 

Furthermore,  tlie  signs  Imox,  Igh,  Hix,  and  Cahogh  are,  in  sound  at  least,  analo- 
gous, if  not  identical,  with  the  corresponding  signs  of  the  QQuiche  and  Maya  calen- 
dars, and  the  signs  Lambat,  Molo,  Been,  and  Aghual,  are  nearly  alike  to  those  of 
the  same  days  of  the  Maya  alone,  whereas,  Tzibin  reminds  of  the  Tziquin  in  QQuiche. 

Taking  now  the  Mexican  calendar  as  a  basis,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  : 

(1).    That  fifteen  ot  its  signs  are  identical  with  tho.se  of  tlie  QQuiche. 

(2;.  Three  are  absolutely  identical  with  signs  of  the  Maya,  and  five  more  are 
presumably  identical  also. 

(3).    Two  are  identical  with  signs  of  the  Tzendal,  and  two  more  presumably  so. 

Therefore  our  assumption  appears  justified,  that: — 

(1).    The  Mexican  and  QQuiche  names  of  tlie  days  have  a  common  origin. 

(2).  That  the  same  is  likely  in  regard  to  the  Maya,  since  the  Maya  and  QQuiche  are 
regarded  as  belonging,  linguistically,  to  tlie  same  ttock. 

(3).  That  a  presumption  in  favor  of  a  similar  relation  towards  the  Tzendal  of 
Chiaiias  may  be  admitted  since,  besides  the  four  signs  recognized  as  common  to  both 
calendars,  there  are  at  least  eight  more  which,  in  sound,  are  identical  with  others  of 
the  Maya  and  QQuiche. 

I  feel  authorized,  consequently,  to  conclude; — 

(1).  That  the  names  of  the  days  given  by  the  four  linguistical  clusters  above  stated, 
were  probably,  originally  identical. 

(2).    That  these  names,  therefore,  had  a  common  origin. 

This  origin  is  stated  as  follows  : — 

Mendieta  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XLl,  p.  ."iST),  "and  these  Indians  affirmed,  that  in  ancient 
times  there  came  to  this  land  twenty  men,  and  the  chief  of  them  was  called  Cacalcan. 
....  This  writes  the  bishop  of  Chiapas.  .  .  ."  This  bishop  of  Chiapas  was  I^ray 
Bartolome  de  Las  Casus,  wlio,  in  the  MSS.,  "  Historia  apulugetica  de  Indias"  (Vol.  Ill, 
cap.  124),  appears  to  be  more  detailed.  1  quote  L.as  Casas  from  Brasseur  and  from 
H.  H.  Bancroft,  (Vol.  3,  p.  465),  where  he  says  (Cap.  123),— the  MS.  tself  not  being 
accessible  to  me.  Now  it  is  commonly  admitted,  and  this  admi!^sion  (whether  correct 
or  not)  is  so  general,  that  no  quotations  are  needed  in  eviilence,  that  Cuculcan  or 
Cocolcan  is  identical  witli  the  Mexican  Quetzalcohuatl.  To  Quetzalcohuatl,  however, 
IS  attributed  the  formation  of  the  Mexican  Calendar.  {Torqtiemada,  Lib.  VI,  cap. 
XXIV,  p.  52.     Mendieta,  Lib.  II,  cap.  XIV,  pp.  97,  98.) 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Tzendal  Calendar,  the  tradition  is  very  clear. 
Boturini  ("  Idea,  etc.,"  §  XVI,  pp.  115  to  121).  Quoting  Nunez  de  la  Vega  (32,  §  XXVIII 
of  the  "  Constitucion  Diocesana")  "y  prosigue  el  Prelado  diciendo,  que  al  que  llama- 
ban  Cosldhuntox  (que  es  el  Demonio,  segun  los  Indios  dicen,  con  trece  potestades)  le  tienen 
pintado  en  Sillii,  y  con  hastas  en  la  cabeza  como  de  carnero,  quando  dicho  Coslahiintox 
86  ha  de  corregir  en  Ymos,  6  Mox,  y  no  esta  puesto  en  el  Kalendario  por  Demonio, 
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was  the  case  with  the  so-called  "  Toltecs,"  ^o  and  with  all  their 
successors,  such  as  the  "  Tezcucans,"  "  Tecpanecans,"  and  others, 
including  the  ancient  Mexicans.^^ 

sino  por  cabeza  de  los  veinte  Seiiores,  Synibolos  de  los  dias  dc  el  Aiio,  y  assi  viene  S, 
ser  el  primer  Symbolo  de  ellos."  (See  also  Idem,  jtp.  118,  11!),  quoting  Nunez  de  la 
Vega,  33,  31,  and  35),  '•  concuerda  el  Systema  de  los  Kalendarios  de  Cliiappa,  y  Soco- 
niisco  con  el  Tnlteco,  ....  pues  en  lugar  de  los  quatro  Caract^res  Terpatl,  Calli, 
Tochtli,  Acatl,  se  sirven  los  de  Chiilppa  de  quatro  FIguras  de  Seiiores,  Votau,  Lambat, 
Been,  y  Cbiuax,  etc.,  etc." 

Clavigero  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XII,  p.  164).  "The  Chiapanecs,  if  we  can  place  any  reli- 
ance upon  their  traditions,  were  the  first  settlers  of  the  New  World.  They  claim  that 
Votan,  the  grandson  of  the  venerable  old  man  wlio  built  the  great  ark  in  order  to  save 
himself  and  liis  family  during  the  deluge,  and  who  was  one  of  those  wlio  erected  the 
high  building  that  reached  into  the  clouds,  set  out  by  special  command  of  God,  to 
people  the  country."  Adopted  and  quoted  also  by  Senor  Don  Francisco  I'imentel, 
("  Cuadro  Descriptieo  y  Comparaiivo  de  las  Lenguas  Indigenas  de  Mexico,-'  18(15,  Vol.  II, 

p.  232.)     Clavigero  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  412.  Vol.  I)    '-The  Chiapanecs 

instead  of  the  figures  and  names  of  the  rabbit,  cane,  flint,  and  house,  used  the  names 
Votan.  Lambat,  Been,  and  Cliinax,  and  instead  of  the  Me.xican  names  of  the  days,  they 
adopted  those  of  twenty  celebrated  men  of  their  ancestry,  among  which  the  four 
names  above  mentioned  took  the  same  place  as  among  the  Mexicans  the  Rabbit  and 
the  others."  Compare  also,  in  the  appendix  to  the  same  volume,  p.  633,  the  •'  Letter  of 
the  Abbe  Don  Lorenzo  Hervas,"  Cesena,  31  July,  1780.  C.'avigero  (Vol.  II,  '•Disserta- 
tions, etc.,"  Cap.  II,  p.  281).  After  recalling  the  tradition  of  Votan,  quoting  from 
Nunez  de  la  Vega,  he  adds  in  note  b,  "  Votan  is  the  name  of  the  leader  of  the  20 
celebrated  men,  after  which  the  20  d.iys  of  the  month  of  the  Chiapanecs  are  named." 

These  statements,  which  rest  upon  the  writings  of  Nuiiez  de  la  Vega  and  of 
Ordonnez  y  Aguiar,  are  adopted,  among  later  writers,  by  : — 

Brasseur  de  liourbourg  ("  Popol-  Vuh,"  Introduction,  §  V,  p.  LXXII.  "  Chronologia," 
in  "  Relation  des  choses  du  Yucatan,"  p.  374,  note  4). 

The  identity  of  the  twenty  days  of  the  Chiapanecan  months  with  the  names  of 
twenty  leaders  of  as  many  kins,  is  very  likely,  therefore;  and  since  we  have  found  the 
close  resemblance  of  the  Chiapanecan  Calendar  with  that  of  the  Yucatecan  iMaya,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suggest:  that  the  names  of  the  Maya  days  originally  denoted  the 
same  twenty  kins  also.  If  such  is  the  case  (as  the  tale  of  Cuculcan  and  of  his  nineteen 
followers  also  seems  to  indicate),  then  the  twenty  signs  of  the  QQuiche  have  a  similar 
origin  and  finally,  the  actual  identity  of  the  QQuiche  Calendar  with  the  Mexican  or 
Nahuatl  proper  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  twenty  names  of  days  ol  the  Tzcndal, 
Maya,  and  Nahuatl  groups  of  sedentary  Indians  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  indi- 
cate a  common  origin  of  these  three  clusters,  from  twenty  kins  or  clans,  or  gentes,  at  a 
remote  period. 

Within  these  twenty  kins  there  appear /o?<r  more  prominent  than  the  other.  This 
again  may  indicate  a  still  older  derivation  fiom  four,  out  of  which  the  remaining 
sixteen  sprang  through  segmentation.  How  such  segmentation  may  occur  is  plainly 
stated  in  the  "  I'opol-  Vuh.''  and  has  been  fully  referred  to  by  me  in  "  Temire  of  Lands" 
(p.  391,  392,  note  7),  to  which,  in  addition  to  the  Indian  authority,  and  to  Mr.  Morgan's 
^'■Ancient  Society"  (Part  II,  Chapter  IV),  I  beg  leave  to  direct  the  "  cuiious  reader."  In 
regard  to  the  actually  prevailing  division  of  Indian  settlements  into  four  quarters,  it  is 
asserted  by  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  {'^  Popol- Vuh,"  Introduction,  p.  117),  '"Enfln, 
presque  toutes  les  villes  on  tribus  sont  partagees  en  quatre  clans  ou  quartiers,  dont  les 
chefs  forment  le  grand  conseil." 

I  give  the  above  as  mere  suggestions,  begging  for  their  acceptance  in  a  kindly  way, 
since  they  are  not  intended  to  be  thrust  upon  the  reader  as  '•  results."  But  I  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  submit  some  remarks  here,  on  other  peculiarities  exhibited 
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About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Mexicans 
while   on    a   migration    towards    more    southern   regions,    made 

by  the  so-called  calendars  just  named,  which  peculiarities  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  questions  raised,  as  to  whether  they  originally  denoted  kins  or  not. 

With  a  single  exception  (Cipactli),  tlie  Mexican  and  allied  calendars  contained  the 
name  of  not  one  object,  or  phenomenon,  which  miglit  not  be  met  with  somewhere  over 
the  wide  ai'ea  which  the  three  linguistical  stocks  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 
Still,  as  Sr.  Orozco  y  Berra  strikingly  proves  ('•  Geografia  de  las  Lenguas"  Parte  lla. 
Cap.  V,  p,  107),  the  Mexican  month  contains  the  names  of  animals  unknown  to  the 
ultimate  liome  of  the  tribe  as  well  as  to  more  northern  regions.  Thus  the  monkey 
("Ozomatli")  is  not  found  on  the  high  central  tableland.  In  regard  to  the  sign 
Cipactli,  I  shall  elsewhere  refer  to  this  sign,  which  may  perhaps  denote  a  "  cuttle-fish" 
of  monstrous  dimensions. 

Supposing  now  (since  we  have  no  proof  yet  to  the  contrary),  that  this  ''marine 
monster"  was  also  an  inhabitant  of  tropical  seas,  it  must  strike  us  that  the  twenty 
signs  for  the  days  of  the  aboiiginal  calendars  under  consideration 

(1).  Represent  ty|)es  and  phenomena  which  are  met  with,  not  exclusively,  hut  still 
all,  within  the  area  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

(2).    Tliat  some  of  the  animal  types  are  limited  to  tropical  and  low  regions  only. 

(3).  Tliat  none  of  tlie  animals  belong  exclusively  to  the  temperate  zone  of  North 
America. 

Consequently,  that  these  signs  are  of  a  meridional  origin,  and  even,  taking  into 
account  that  the  monkey  is  not  found  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  that  they  originated  to 
the  south  of  it.  Still,  the  four  "  Leaders,"  as  I  have  called  them  (the  first  signs  of 
each  "week"  of  five  days),  namely:  Habbit,  cane,  flint,  and  house, —  might  as  well 
have  been  selected  at  the  north. 

It  is  a  fact  abundantly  proven,  that  the  kins  or  gentes  composing  the  tribes  of  Noi'th 
America  are  named  after  a  principle  identical  with  that  found  in  the  naming  of  the 
days  among  the  aborigines  of  more  southerly  latitudes,  namely:  after  objects  and 
natural  phenomena.  Mr.  Morgan  has  given  the  names  of  the  gentes  of  at  least  thirty 
tribes,  consisting  in  all  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  six  gentes.  Of  these  two  hundred 
and  ninety-six  names,  ninety-eight  are  signs  of  the  Mexican  days,  repeatedly  found  in 
the  different  tribes.    These  signs  are  as  follows: — 

Itzcuintli,  Dog,  mostly  found,  however,  as  wolf. 22  times. 

Qnauhtli,  E;tgle 12      " 

CozcaquauntTi,  Hawk  (although  it  is  tlie  "  ringed  vulture  ") 8     " 

]Mazail.  Deer,  Elk,  Caribou,  Antelope 20     " 

Cohuatl,  Sueike 9      " 

Atl,  Water  (also  as  "  Ice,"  "  Sea,"  etc.) 4     " 

Miquiztli,  Skull  (as  "  Head  "| 1    time. 

OUui  (as  "  many  seasons  "  aiid  "  Sun  ") 2  times. 

Calli,  House  (as  '•  high  village"  and  "lodge") 3     " 

Tecpatl,  Flint  (as  •' knife") 2     " 

Ocelotl,  Tiger  (also  as  "panther"  and  "  wildcat") 5     " 

EliecatI,  Wind 1    time. 

Acatl,  Cane  (also  as  "Indian  corn  ") 3  times. 

Tochtli,  Rabljit  (also  as  "  hare") 3     " 

Cuetzpalin.  Lizard  ("  frog  ") I    time. 

Xocliitl,  Flower  (as  "  Tobacco") I      " 

Quiahuitl,  Rain 1      " 

I  beg  to  observe,  that  if  I  have  added  "  Cozcaquauhtli "  to  this  list,  supposing  it  to 
be  the  equivalent  of  "  Hawk,"  this  is  a  mere  suggestion,  and  not  an  affirmation  on  my 
part. 

Thus  sixteen,  if  not  seventeen,  of  the  twenty  signs  of  da3'8  of  the  Mexican  month, 
are  found  in  North  America  as  "  totems  "probably  of  aboriginal  clans  or  kins. 

It  is  further  interesting  to  note,  that  of  the  nine  clans  composing  the  3Ioqui  tribes 
of  Arizona,  the  names  of  seven  correspond  to  signs  of  Mexican  days,  {•'■Ancient 
Society,"  Part  II,  p.  179).  W'hat  little  is  known  of  the  Laguna  Indians  foreshadows  a 
similar  result  (p.  180),  thus  permitting  the  query,  whether  the  pueblo  Indians  of  the 
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their  first  appearance  in  tlie  northern  sections  of  the  former 
republic  of  Mexico,  as  a  ckister  of  seven  kins,  united  by  the 
bond  of  common  language  and  worship. ^^  The  names  of  these 
seven  kins  are  distinctly  stated  and  it  is  not  devoid  of  in- 
terest to  notice  that  some  of  these  names  were  perpetuated  as 
late  as  1690  among  the  numerous  "Indian  wards"  of  the  pres- 
ent  City  of  Mexico. 3^     We  may  as  well   add    here,   that   these 

central  west  miglit  not  perhaps  show  a  closer  connection  yet  between  the  very  ancient 
Mexican  liins  as  denoted  by  theii'  days,  and  tlie  gentes  composing  their  own  tiibes. 

After  these  speculations,  which  I  submit  lor  what  they  may  be  worth,  and  with  the 
distinct  reserve  tliat  I  do  not  attach  any  value  to  tliem  save  as  hints  and  queries 
for  further  investigation,  I  beg  leave  to  state,  tliat  in  my  fourth  paper  "On  tlie  Ureeil 
and  Belief  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans,"  I  intend  to  discuss  all  these  points  with  more 
thoroughness,  and,  1  hope,  with  the  aid  of  more  suitable  material  than  that  now  at  my 
command. 

^^  Ixtlilxochitl("  Jielaciones  historicas"  "  Segunda  ^eZnctow,"  Kingsborough,  Vol.  IX, 
p.  323)  "y  casi  el  ultimo  de  estos  afios  se  juntai-on  dos  cabuzas  principales  y  los  otros 
cinco  inferiores  a  tratar  si  se  quedarian  en  esta  tierra  6  si  pasarian  mas  adclante." 
Also  ''  Noticias  de  los  Pobladores  y  Naciones  de  esta  Parte  de  America  llamada  Nueva- 
Espaha"  ("'  Tercera  lielacion  de  los  Tultecas,"  Kingsborough,  IX,  p.  3y3),  "  Estos  siete 

caudillos con  todas  sus  gentes  vinieron  descubriendo  y  pol)lando  por  todas  las 

l>artes  que  llcgaban."  ("  Histoire  des  Chichim6ques,"  Cap.  1.  p.  13),  "lis  avaient  sept 
chefs,  et  choisissaient  alternativement  un  d'entr'eux  pour  les  gouverner."  lu  addition 
to  authorities  quoted  on  tlie  Toltecs  in  •'  Tenure  of  Lands'"  (p.  368,  note  7,  to  p.  3;t-2).  I 
refer  to  Vetancurt  ('•  Teatro  Mexicano,"  Vol  I,  Part  II,  Trat.  I.  Cap.  IV,  p.  'J34). 
Granados  y  Galvez  {'la  Tarde,  p.  31). 

3i  ^^  Tardes  Americanas"  (p.  31),  "  bien  es  que  los  mapas  de  estos  no  uos  pintan 
tiei-ras,   sino  familias:    y  como  estos   vaguearon   sin  flxeza  alguna    por  tan  varios 

rumbos "It  is  superfluous  to  quote  authorities  in  full,  I  but  refer  to  "  Histoire 

des  Chichimeques"  (Cap.  V,  pp,  38,  39;  X,  p.  70).  Sahagun  (Lib.  X,  cap.  XXIX).  Tlic 
whole  chapter  is  very  important.      Z)Mra?i  (Cap.  II,  pp.  10,  11,  12,  13,  11,  1.5,  1«,  III;  pp. 

19,  20,  21,  and  plates  I,  to  Trat.  1°,  also  pi.  I,  to  Trat.  11°).  Acusta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  II, 
p.  454,  and  cap.  Ill  entire).  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIV,  p.  It7).  Torqueniada 
(Lib.  I,  cap.XXlll,  p.51;  cap.  XXVI,  p.  54;  Lib.  II,  cap.  I,  p.  78,  etc.).  Garcia  (•■  Origeii, 
etc.,"  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  I,  p.  81;  Lib.  V,  cap.  Ill,  p.  321).  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  11.  cap. 
X,  pp.  59,  60).  Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  VI,  p.  39  of  2d  Vol.).  Vetancurt  (Vol.  I,  "  Teatro," 
Parte  II,  Trat.  I,  cap.  IX,  pp.  254,  2.55).  Cluvigero  (Lib.  II,  cap.  IV,  pp.  14(),  147),  and 
others. 

32  The  number  seven  (7)  is  almost  generally  accepted.  Compare  "  Tenure  of  Lands  " 
(p.  399,  and  note  21).  Besides  the  authors  there  mentioned  as  accepting  seven  kins,  I 
refer  to  Dr.  Ad.  Bastian  C^  Die  Culturlaender  des  Alten  Amerika,"  Vol.  II,  p.  400,  note 
2).     Cabrera  (in  Minutoli's  Palenque,  p.  77.    Ilather  confused). 

3^1  have  gathered  tliese  names  out  of  the  following  souices:  Diirdn  (Cap.  Ill,  pp. 

20,  21),  Tezozoiaoc  (Cap.  I,  p.  6,  Kingsborough,  Vol.  IX),  Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  Xll,  p. 
91  of  2d  Vol.).    They  are  stated  as  follows :  — 


By  Durdn.  By  Tezozomoc.  By  Veytia. 


Yopica. 

Tlacochcalca. 

Vitzuagoa. 

Cuatecpan. 

Chalmeca. 

Tlacatecpaneca. 

Yzquiteca. 


Yapica.  i  Yopica. 

Tlacochcalca.  Tlacochcalca. 


Huitznahuac. 

Cihuaiecpaneca. 

Clialmecu. 

Tlacatecpaneca. 

Yzquiteca. 


Huitznahuac. 

Ciluiiitecpaneca. 

Chalmeca. 

Tlacatecpaneca. 

Itzcuinteciitl. 
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Indian  wards,  their  peculiar  organization,  and  their  communal 
lands,  disappeared  only  after  the  secession  of  Mexico  from  Spain, 
not  more  than  fifty  years  ago.^'* 

There  is,  however,  a  funilamental  difference  between  Duran  on  one  hand,  and  Veytia 
and  Tezozomoc  on  the  other,  iiiasmucii  as  the  former  says  that  these  seven  names 
were  those  of  the  tutelar  deities  of  the  seven  liins  ('■  barrios  ")i  whereas  the  latter  two 
give  them  as  the  names  of  these  Idas  themselves.  The  seven  tutelar  deities  are  also 
named  by  them,  and  called  as  follows  :  "  Quetzalcohuatl,  Tlazolteotl,  Macuilxochiquet- 
zalli,  Chichilticcenteotl,  Piltziiiteiihtli,  Tezi-atlipuca,  and  Mictlantenhtli "  {Veytia,  as 
above  quoted).  Tezozomoc  (p.  (i),  calls  tliese  gods:  "Quetzalcohuatl,  Oxomoco, 
Matlaxochiquetz:)!,  Chichilticzenteutl,  Piltzintecutli,  Meteutl,  Tezcatlipuca,  Mictlante- 

cuhtli  y  Tlamaeazqui,  y  otros    dioses    con    ellas "     A   discussion  of  these 

names  is  very  difficult,  and  its  results  appear  doubtful.  Still,  we  distinctly  recognize: 
"Tlacochcalca,"  iilural  of  "Tlacochcalcatl,"  therefoie,  "men  of  the  house  of  darts." 
.(See  "Art  of  War,"  p.  121.  note  104).  "  Huitznahuac,"  according  to  Molina  (IIw,  p. 
157),  •'  uitztic"  is  a  pointed  object,  "  uitztli  "  a  large  thorn,  but  "  uitztlan  "  is  the  south. 
"Nahuac,"  in  this  instance,  probably  (or  rather  possibly),  signifies  "among"  or  "near 
to,"  thus  perhaps,  •' people  from  the  south"  or  -'from  near  the  thorns."  (Example: 
'•  Quauhnuhuac  "  —  '•  por  de  los  arboles,"  Molina,  II,  p.  63.  Piinentel  •'  Cuadro  descrip- 
tivo.  Vol.  I.  pp.  170,  etc.)  "  Cihuatecpaneca"  from  '•Cihnatl"  woman,  and  "tecpan" 
official  house.  "  TIacatecpaneca"  from  "Tlacatl"  man,  and  "tecpan."  Finally, 
"  Itzcuintecatl  "  seems  to  derive  from  "  Itzcuintli  "  Dog,  and  "  tecatl."  The  latter  again 
decomposes  into:  "  nitla  teqni"  to  cut  {Molina,  II,  p.  10.5),  and  "tlacatl"  man,  there- 
fore the  whole  would  be  "  dogcutters."  '  Yzquitecatl "  gives  a  still  more  curious 
etymology,  which  is,  however,  so  improbable,  that  we  refrain  from  mentioning  it  even 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  none  of  these  seven  kins  were  named  after  the 
Mexican  days,  the  last  one  alone  containing,  perhaps,  the  word  "Itzcuintli,"  but  even 
this  is  very  doubtful  yet.    I  shall  but  refer  here  to  a  singular  passage  in  Durdn  (Cap. 

III,  p.  20).  "  Ya  henios  dicho  como  traian  a  su  principal  dios,  sin  cuyo  mandado  no  se 
osaban  menear:  traian  empero  otros  siete  dioses,  que  a  contemplacion  de  los  siete 
cuevas  donde  auian  auitado  siete  congregacioncs  de  gentes  6  siete  parcialidades,  los 
reverenciaban  con  mucha  grandeza." 

After  the  capture  of  Tenochtitlan  by  Cortes,  its  site  was  reserved  by  him  for  the 
erection  thereupon  of  the  Spanish  city,  whereas  the  site  of  Tlatilulco  became  the 
Indian  settlement  for  a  time,  or  i-ather  was  intended  for  that  purpose.     Cortes  {"Carta. 

IV,  pp.  110,  111,  Vedial).  Motolinia  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  pp.  180,  181).  Oviedo  (Lib. 
XXXIII,  cap.  XLIX,  pp.  528,  .5:30).  Juan  de  Torquemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  ClI,  p.  572. 
Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  299).  Herrera  ("  Descripcion  de  las  Indias  Occi  lentales,"  Cap. 
IX,  p.  17.  ''  Historia,'"  Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  VIII,  p.  122).  Vetanctirt  ("  Cronica  de  la 
Prorincia  del  Santo  Evangelio  de  Mexico"  iX\\  Part  of  the  "  Teatro,"  pp.  124, 131,  132, 
212,  and  213). 

It  is  the  latter  author,  Vetancurt  ("  Cronica,"  pp.  131, 132,  212,  and  213),  who  gives 
ns  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  Mexican  quarters,  "  barrios,"  or  localized  kins  who, 
under  the  form  of  "Indian  wards,"  still  existed  in  lO'JO.  I  assume  this  date  from  the 
fact  that  the  "  Licencia"  of  the  "  Comisario  general  de  Indias,"  is  dated  17  April,  1G'J2, 
(p.  13,  Vol.  I,  "  Teatro'").  Besides  mentioning  the  four  great  quarters  of  tiexico  (p. 
124),  of  which  we  shall  herealter  speak,  he  says  :  "  Los  barrios  son  veinte,  donde  estau 
once  ermitas  fabricadas  que  sirven  para  sacramentar  en  ellas  a  los  que  no  tienen  casa, 
decente,  sirviendo  de  oratorios  del  barrio,  donde  en  las  fiestas  paiticulares  se  suelen 
decir  misas  rezadas,  y  en  algunas  fiestas  de  devocion  cuando  la  piden."  He  also  gives 
us  (pp.  213,  213)  information  about  Tlatelulco,— information  which  proves  that  the 
aborigines  settled  there  '•  en  seis  parcialidades,  que  cada  cual  tiene  sus  barrios,  y 
veinte  ermitas  con  sus  titulares  que  celebran."    This  is  rather  obscure,  and  I  shall 
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While  the  seven  consanguine  clusters  above  mentioned  com- 
posed, to  all  intents  and  purposes,  one  tribe  as  towards  out- 
siders, there  still  appear  among  them  germs  of  discord  which, 
at  a  later  date,  caused  a  disruption  of  mutual  ties.  The  details 
are  too  vague  and  too  contradictory  to  allow  any  inference 
even  as  to  the  real  nature  of  such  dissensions. ^^  One  fact, 
however,  is  ascertained,  namely  :  that  the  whole  group  bore  in 
common  all  the  hardships  and  vicissitudes  of  a  wandering  life  and 
the  encroachments,  aggressions  and  temptations  from  outsiders  ; 
that  they  had  sheltered  together  in  a  safe  retreat,  and  that  only 
when  relative  safety  from  violence  was  secured,  a  permanent  di- 
vision took  place.     These   considerations   should   dispose  of  the 

therefore  give  the  names  of  the  Mexican  ''barrios"  by  the  side  of  the  "ermitas"  of 
Tlatelulco,  leaving  the  reader  to  notice  coincidences  himself. 


"Barrios"  of  Mexico. 

Santo  Cristo  de  Tzapotla. 

Santa  Veronica  de  Huehnecalco. 

Santa  Cruz  de  Tecpancaltitlan. 

San  Pedro  de  CihuMteocaltithm. 

Espiritu  Santo  de  Yopico. 

San  Felipe  de  Jesus  de  Teocaltitlan. 

Santiago  de  Tiaxilpan. 

Los  Reyes  de  Teqiiicaltitlan. 

La  Caudehiria  de  Atlampa. 

La  Ascension  de  Thicacomoco. 

San  Diego  de  Amanalco. 

El  Xiiio  Jesns  de  Tepetitlan. 

El  Desceiidimiento  de  Atizapan. 

San  Salvador  de  Xihuitongo. 

La  Xavidad  de  Teqiiixqnipan. 

San  Salvador  de  Necaltitlan. 

La  Concepcion  de  Xoloco. 

San  Juan  de  Cliichimecapan. 

San  Antonio  de  Tezcatzonco. 

San  Sebastian  Copolco. 


"  Errnitas"  of  Tlatelulco. 

Santa  Ana  Atenantitech. 

Santa  Lucia  Telpochcaltitlan. 

La  Concepcion  de  Atenantitlan. 

San  Francisco  Mecantalinco. 

La  Asuncion  de  Apazhuacan. 

han  Martin  Atezcapan. 

Santa  Catalina  Coliuatlan. 

San  Pablo  Tolquechiucan. 

Nuestra  Seiiora  de  Belen  Tlaxoxiuhco. 

Los  Reyes  de  Capoltitlan. 

San  Simon  Iztatla. 

Santa  Ines  Hueipantouco. 

San  Francisco  Izcalla. 

Santa  Cruz  Azococolocan. 

San  Antonio  I'epiton. 

La  Asuncion  de  Tlayacaltitlan. 

San  Francisco  Cihuntecpan. 

San  Juan  Hultznahuac. 

Sa  Asuncion  de  Izayoc. 

Santa  Clara  Acozac. 


I  have  italicized  those  names  vrhich  are  also  found  among  those  of  the  seven  original 
kins  above  enumerated,  and  thus  we  And  three  of  them,  one  in  Mexico,  and  two 
among  the  "  Ermitas  "  of  Tlatelulco. 

^*  Fernan  Gonzalez  de  Eslava  {•' Coloquios  espirituales  y  Sacramentalea,  y  Poesias 
Sagradas,"  Second  Edition,  1877,  by  Sr.  Icazbalceta.)  The  learned  editor  makes  the 
following  note.  50,  to  page  57.  '*  Cuaudo  se  reedilico  la  ciudad  de  Mexico,  despues  de  la 
conquista,  se  colocaron  en  el  Centro  las  casas  de  los  espafioles,  y  los  Indios  levantaron 
las  suyas  alrededor  de  aquellas.  Esta  poblacion  India  se  dividio  en  cuatro  barrios  6 
parclaiidades,  regidos  por  caciques  de  su  nacion,  sujetos  a  un  gobernador  de  la 
misma,  Los  barrios  principales  eran  San  Juan  y  Santiago."  Calling  my  attention  to 
this  note  in  his  letter  of  li  Nov.,  1878,  my  esteemed  friend  adds:  "Con  el  tiempo  se 
confundio  la  poblacion  y  desaparecieron  esos  barrios;  pero  aun  quedo  el  nombre  y  los 
bieues  que  poscian  las  'parcialidades '  los  cuales  desaparecieron  tambien  en  mi 
tiempo." 

'5  The  dissensions  between  what  subsequently  became  the  Mexicans  and  the  Tlatel- 
ulcans  are  so  variously  described  by  the  authorities,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
discuss  them. 
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assumption,  frequently  made,  that  the  Mexicans  were  divided 
into  two  distinct  clusters  at  the  outset. 

A  council  of  chiefs,  representing  the  seven  kins  meeting  on 
equal  terms,  composed  the  government  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  at 
that  period  of  their  history.  Among  these,  occasional  "old  men" 
of  particular  abilit}^  loom  up  as  leading  advisers.  But  no  perma- 
nent general  office  of  an  executive  nature  is  mentioned  ;  although 
even  occasional  braves  acquired  historical  prominence  through 
their  deeds  of  valor  and  of  sagacity. ^^ 

But,  while  the  organization  was  thus  amply  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  a  straggling  band,  Indian  worship  or  "'medicine"  (as 
the  native  term  implies)  represented,  inside  of  that  organization, 
the  lingering  remains  of  what  we  have  already  suggested  to  be 
the  oldest  aboriginal  clusters  of  society.  Corresponding  to  the 
four  original  kins  of  the  QQuiche,  to  \\\q  four  leading  days  of  the 
calendar  with  the  traditions  attached  to  their  origin,  we  find 
among  the  ancient  Mexicans  at  that  period  four  chief  medicine 
men,  or  "  old  men,"  who  at  the  same  time  are  "  carriers  of  the 
God."37 

30 '<  Tenure  of  Lands"  (P.  398  and  399,  Notes  21  and  22).  In  addition  to  the  authorities 
quoted  there,  I  refer  to  :  Gomara  {'■'Conquista  de  ^fejico  "  Vedia  I,  p.  431).  "  y  dicen  que  no 
trajeron  sefiores,  sino  capitanes."  (Idem  p.  433.  "  De  los  reyes  de  Mejico").  MotoUnia 
("  Epistola  proemial,"  p.  5).  "  aunque  se  sabe  que  estos  Mexicanos  fueron  los  post- 
reros,  y  que  no  tuvieron  sefiores  principales,  mas  de  que  se  gobernaron  por  capitanes." 
—Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIV,  p.  148).  "  Dicen  que  el  ejercito  mexicano  trajo  por  cau- 

dillos  6  capitanes  diez  principales  que  los  reglan, Entre  estos  eligieron,  luego 

como  hicieroii  su  asiento,  por  rey  y  prmcipal  senor  a  Tenuch."  Torquemada.  (Lib.  II, 
cap.  I,  p.  78;  cap.  XII,  pp.  94  and  9.5). 

The  fact  of  the  election  of  the  first  so-called  "King"  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  so 
generally  acknowledged  that  no  evidence  of  it  is  needed,  is  proof  enough  that,  previous 
to  it,  the  government  of  the  Mexicans  was  at  least,  not  monarchical.  The  words  of 
Torquemada.  (p.  94,  vol.  I.)  "  Dicese,  que  aviendo  pasado  veinte  y  siete  afios,  que  se 
governaban  en  comun,  los  unos,  y  los  otros,  les  tomo  gana  de  eligir  Rey,  .  .  .  ."  are 
plain  enough. 

Aside  from  the  "leaders"  (cauddlos)  of  the  Kins  frequently  mentioned,  occasional 
war-chief:^  or  directing  braves  turn  up  during  this  period  of  their  wandering  existence. 
Thus,  a  chief  whom  they  called  "Mexi"  is  mentioned  by  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  IV. 
p.  460),  Sahagun  (Lib.  X,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  138  and  139),  Hererra  (Deo.  Ill,  lib.  11,  cap. 
X,  p.  60);  and  another  very  famous  w.arrior,  "Humming  Bird."  (Huitzililiuitl)  led 
the  Mexicans  during  their  fray  with  tlie  valley-tribes  at  Chapultepec,  losing  lus  life  in 
the  sally  by  which  they  broke  througli  tlieir  surrounding  enemies.  Durdn  (Cap  III,  p. 
27;  IV,  30).  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  V,  p.  463).  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  Ill,  p.  82;  IV, 
p.  84;  Lib  III.  cap.  XXII,  p.  289).  Vetancurt  (Parte  Ila,  Trat.  lo,  cap.  IX,  p.  2(>1 ;  cap. 
X.  p.  265  and  266).  Granados  y  Galvez  {Tarde  Quinta.  p.  151).  Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap. 
XII,  p.  97;  cap.  XIII,  p.  110;  cap.  XIV,  p.  110.  124;  cap.  XV.  p.  130  and  131).  He  affirms 
that  "  Humming  Bird"  was  the  first  "  King  of  the  Mexicans,"  which,  however,  is  ex- 
pressly disproved  by  other  authors. 

3'  Tezozomoc  (^"Cronica"  cap.  I,  p.  6),  mentions  the  four  old  men  who  carried  the  so. 
called  sister  of  Huitzilopochtli,  "y  a  esto  dijo  Tlamacazqui  Huitzilopochtli  a  los  viejos 
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It  seems  to  indicate,  that  as  relics  of  four  very  ancient  kins,  a 
kind  of  superstitious  ("standing  over")  deference  was  paid  to 
tiiem,  implying  a  voice  and  vote  in  the  councils  of  the  tribe. -^^ 

que  la  solian  traer  cargada,  (que  se  llamavan  Quauhtlonquetzqne,  y  Axoloa  el 
seguiulo,  y  el  tercero  ll:iniado  TIamacapqui  Cuauhcoatl,  y  el  cuarto  Ococaltzin").  (Cap. 
Ill,  p.  8),  at  Chapultepec  ''3'  alii  les  liable  Huitzilopochtli  a  los  sacerdotes,  que  son 
uombrados  Teomamaques,  carga'tores  del  dios,  que  eran  Cuauhtloquetzqui,  Axoloa, 
Tlamacazqui  y  Aococaltzin,  a  estos  cargadores  de  este  idolo,  llamados  sacerdotes,  les 
dijo."  —  Durdn  (Cap.  Ill,  p.  21).    Llegados  a  aquel  lugar  de  Pazcuaro,  vieiidole  tan 

apacible  y  alegre,  consultavon  5  su  dios  los  sacerdotes  y  pidieroiile: el  dIos 

Vitzilopochtli  respondio  a  sus  sacerdotes,  en  suefios  ..."  These  woi'ds  repeat  them- 
selves almost,  several  times  in  cap.  IV,  V^,  and  VI.  Finally  he  is  very  positive,  (Cap. 
VI,  p.  46),  '-con  los  quatro  ayos  de  Vitzilopochtli.  Ids  quales  le  vian  visiblemente  y  lo 
hablaban,  que  se  Uamauan  Cujuhtloquetzqui,  el  segundo  Ococatl  el  tercero  Chachalaitl 
y  el  cuarto  Axoloua,  los  quales  eran  como  ayos,  padres,  aniparo  y  reparo  de  aquella 
gente,"  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  IV^,  p.  4.09),  '"Con  esto  salieron  lleuando  a  su  ydolo 
metido  en  una  area  de  juncos,  la  qual  lleuavan  quatro  Sacerdotes  principales,  con 
quien  el  se  communicava,  y  dezia  en  secreto  los  successes  de  su  caniino  auisandoles  lo 
que  les  aula  de  suceder,  dandoles  leyes,  y  enseiiandolos  ritos  y  ceremonias,  y  sacri- 
flcios.  No  se  mouian  un  punto  sin  parecer  y  mandate  deste  ydolo."  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill, 
lib.  II,  cap.  X,  p.  00).  "  Llevaron  este  Idolo  en  una  Area  de  Juncia  en  hombros  de 
quatro  Sacerdotes,  los  quales  enseiiaban  los  Uitos,  i  Sacrificios.  i  dabau  Leies,  i  sin  su 
parecer  no  se  movian  en  nada."  Besides  these  specifically  iind  exclusively  Mexican 
sources,  to  which  others  will  be  added  hereafter,  the  fact  of  these  four  chief-medicine 
men  "tlamacazqui"  from  ''thima" — medicine-man,  (;l/ci/t«a  II,  p.  12.>),  is  proven  by 
authors  who  rather  incline  to  the  tezcucan  side.  Torqueinada  (Lib.  II,  c,ap.  I,  p.  78), 
''y  ordeno,  que  quatro  de  ellos,  fuesen  sus  ministros,  para  le  qual,  fueren  norabrados 
Quauhcohuatl,  Apanecatl,  Tezcacohuatl,  Chimalman,"  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXI,  p.  41,  but 
especially  Lib.  IX,  cap.  XIX,  p.  205).  "  De  los  primeros  Mexicanos,  que  viuieren  aestas 
Tierras,  sabemos,  que  no  traxeron  Rci,  ni  etro  Caudillo  particular  (contra  los  que 
tienen,  6  aflrman  lo  contrario)  sine  que  venian  regidos  de  los  Sacerdotes,  y  ministros 
del  Denionio;  sobre  cuios  hombros  venia  la  Imagen  del  Dios  Huitzilupuclilli,  y  a  los 
consejos,  y  determinaciones  de  estos  ministros  eran  obedecientes."  The  most  explicit 
of  all,  however,  is  again  Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XII,  p.  93).  At  tlie  deatli  of  Huitziton, 
"  y  aqui  fue  dendo  empezaron  las  embustes  de  los  viejos  y  sacerdotes  que  con  mas 
inmetliacion  trataban  a  Huitziton ;  porque,  6  concebido  ya  el  ambiciese  deseo  de  que- 
darse  con  el  mando  del  pueblo,  6  para  disminiurle  a  este  el  dolor  que  debia  causarle 
tan  gran  perdida,  •  .  .  ."  (p.  94).  "Esto  es  el  origen  de  la  famosa  deidad  Huitzilo- 
puchtli,"  (p.  99),  here  Veytia  is  in  error  in  stating  that  Tezozomoc  reports  tliat  the  four 
priests  were  left  with  Malinal.vochitl  in  Malinalco.  Tliis  author  mentions  them  again 
at  Cliapultepec,  "  Cronira,"  (Cap.  Ill,  p.  8).  Furtiier  on  (Cap.  XIII,  p.  102),  "  Yo  me 
persuade  a  que  es  distinto,  que  O^elopan  y  sus  tres  compaiieros  fueron  los  cuatro 
Tlamacazquis  que  fingieren  el  embuste  del  rapto  de  Huitziton,"  (p.  109).  lie  says  that 
the  "  eld  priests  "  opposed  the  election  of  a  head-war-chief  ("  rey  ")  "  per  no  dejar  el 
mando."  (Also  Cap  XV,  p.  131.) 

It  results  from  these  statements,  that  the  four  "  Carriers  of  the  God"  indeed  exer- 
cised, or  at  least  claimed  some  governmental  power.  In  tribal  society  such  power  can 
only  come  through  some  kin,  hence  the  four  "  medicinemen  "  represented  four  very  old 
clans  or  relationships,  whose  names  even  may  have  been  lost,  whereas  the  former 
power  "  stood  over,"  in  tlie  form  of  a  participation  of  "medicine"  or  worshii)  in  the 
tribal  business.  I  here  recall  the  important  utterance  oi  Boturini  ("  Idea,"  pp.  Ill  and 
112  of  §XVI),  "como  fue  costumbre  de  los  Indies  poner  muy  pocas  Figiiras  en  los 
mapas,  baxo  de  cuya  sembra  se  hallan  numereses  Pueblos,  y  gentes;  y  assi  dichoa 
siete  Tultecos,  cuyos  nombres  reflere  el  mencieuada  Den  Fernando,  se  entiende  haver 
side  siete  principales  Cabezas  de  dilatados  Parentescos,  que  se  escondian  baxo  los 
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When  the  Mexicans,  thus  constituting  a  migratory  cluster  of 
kins,  reached  the  present  central  valley  of  Mexico,  they  found  it 
occupied  by  a  number  of  tribes  of  the  same  language  as  their 
own,  though  dialectically  varied.  The  arrival  of  the  new-comers 
was  to  tliose  who  had  alread3r  settled,  a  matter  of  either  war  or 
of  adoption.  Adoption  became  very  difficult,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  number  of  the  immigrants  as  of  the  rivalry  between  already 
settled  tribes.  Therefore  the  Mexicans  were  tossed  to  and  fro, 
until  at  last  the  straggling  remnant  found  a  shelter  on  some  dry 
patches  protruding  from  the  marsh  along  which  the  other  tribes 
had  formed  their  settlements. 

This  settlement  occurred  about  196  years  previous  to  the  Span- 
ish conquest,  and  it  limits  therefore  the  time,  within  which  the 

nombres  de  sns  Conductores."  What  the  unfortunate  Italian  Cavaliere  here  says  of  the 
Toltees,  is  applicable  to  all  the  other  branches  of  the  Nahuatl  stock,  and  bears  also  on 
the  four  '-Carriers  of  the  God,"  under  discussion. 

reytia  affirms  (Cap.  XIII,  p.  110,  lib.  II),  that  after  the  election  of  the  Huitzllihuitl 
mentioned  in  my  note  3(>,  the  god  Huitzilopochtli  '-did  not  dare  to  claim  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people."  Is  this  an  indication  to  the  effect  that  the  four  "  priests"  exer- 
cised a  mditary  command  ? 

Referring  to  note  '29,  concerning  the  four  names  of  the  years  and  leading  days  in  the 
Mexican  and  Central  American  Calendars,  and  their  probable  connection  with  as  many 
very  ancient  kinships,  I  beg  leave  to  add  here  some  additional  data  in  regard  to  the 
singular  part  played  by  the  number  four,  in  Central  American  and  ISIexican  mythology 
and  earliest  tradition.  In  note  27,  I  have  already  alluded  to  ttic  four  original  pairs,  as 
mentioned  by  the  "  Pop:,l-  Vuh  "  as  well  as  bv  Sahagun.  Previous  to  the  creation  of  the 
four  men.  the  "  Popol-J'uh"  has  the  following  remarkable  passage:  (Part  III,  cap.  I, 
pp.  19.T-197),  "  In  Paxil  and  in  Cayala,  as  tliis  place  is  called,  there  came  the  ears  of 
yellow  and  of  white  corn.  These  are  the  names  of  the  barbarians  (?  Chic  ip),  who 
went  after  subsistence:  the  fox  fYac),  the  wolf  (Utiii)  the  i)arrot  (Qel),  and  the  raven 
(Hoh),  four  barbarians  (  ?)  who  brouglit  them  the  news  of  the  ears  of  yellow  corn  and 
of  white  corn  which  grew  in  Paxil,  and  who  showed  them  the  road  to  Paxil."  "There 
they  found  at  last  the  nourishment  which  went  into  the  flesh  of  man  made,  of  man 
formed,  this  was  his  blood,  it  became  the  blood  of  man,  tliis  corn  which  went  into  him 
by  the  care  of  him  who  engenders  and  of  him  who  gives  being."  This  QQuiche  tale  of 
/owr  animals  or  "barbarians"  (the  latter  is  an  interpretation  of  Mr.  Brasseur,  since 
"chicop"  signifies  simply  a  beast)  carrying  the  material  out  of  which  man  was  made, 
also  finds  an  equivalent  in  Mexican  traditions,  as  reported  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  X.  cap. 
XXIX,  §  12,  p.  140),  of  four  wise  men  who  remained  in  the  earthly  paradise  of  "  Tamo- 
anchan"  inventing  there  "judicial  astrology,  and  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams. 
They  composed  the  account  of  the  days,  of  the  nights,  of  the  hours,  and  the  difi'er- 
enees  of  time,  which  were  kept  while  the  chiefs  of  the  Toltees,  of  the  Mexicans,  and  of 
the  Chicliimecs  ruled  and  governed."  "Tamoanchan"  as  paradise,  is  strictly  equiva- 
lent to  "Paxil  in  Cayal.a"  of  the  QQuiche.  The  tradition  of  the  four  "Tutul-Xiu" 
among  the  maya  of  Yucatan,  may  also  be  classed  among  these  tales.  "  Series  of 
Katunes."  "  Epochs  of  Maya  History:'  "  This  is  the  Ser-ies  of  Katunes  in  Maya."  ("helo 
Ini  u  Tzolaii  Katunil  Ti  Mayah  ")  in  Mr.  Brnsseur's  ("  Relation  des  chases  du  Yticatan  ") 
also  in  J  L.  Stephens  ("  Travels  in  Yucatan,"  Vol.  II,  p.  465,  appendix.)  Also  Durdn 
(Cap.  XXVII.  pp.  222.  224). 

3»  Tylor  {,"  Early  History  of  Mankind."  Edition  of  1878.  p.  165),  "  Super-stitio  "  or 
"Standing  Over,"  — the  German  "Aberglaube"  in  the  sense  of  "what  has  remained." 
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organization  and  Institutions  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  must  have 
readied  their  ultimate  development,  to  less  than  two  centuries. ^^ 

"In  the  midst  of  canes  of  reeds"  the  remains  of  the  Mexican 
tribe  found  their  future  home  upon  a  limited  expanse  of  sod, 
which  even  their  enemies  on  the  mainland  seemed  to  regard  but 
as  a  spot  fit  to  die  upon.'*"  Although  much  reduced  in  numbers, 
the  kins  themselves  remained  and  a  settlement  necessitated  at 
once  their  localization.  How  this  took  place,  can  best  be  told  in 
the  words  of  one  of  the  native  chroniclers,  the  Dominican  monk, 
Fra}'  Diego  Duran. 

"During  the  night  following,  after  the  Mexicans  had  finished 
to  improve  the  abode  of  their  god,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
lagune  being  filled  up  and  fit  for  to  build  thereon,  Vitzilopochtli 
spoke  unto  his  priest  or  keeper  and  said  to  him  :  "Say  unto  the 
Mexican  community  that  tlie  chiefs,  each  with  their  relatives, 
friends  and  connections,  should  divide  themselves  in  four  princi- 
pal quarters,  with  the  house  which  you  have  built  for  my  resting 
place  in  the  middle,  and  that  each  kin  might  build  within  its 
quarter  as  best  it  liked."  These  quarters  are  those  remaining  in 
Mexico  to  this  day,  to  wit :  the  ward  of  San  Pablo,  that  of  San 
Juan,  of  Santa  Maria  la  Redonda  as  it  is  called,  and  the  ward  of 
San  Sebastian.  After  the  Mexicans  had  divided  into  these  four 
places  their  god  sent  word  to  them  that  they  should  distribute 
among  themselves  their  gods,  and  that  each  quarter  should  name 
and  designate  particular  quarters  where  these  gods  should  be 
worshipped.  Thus  each  of  these  quarters  divided  into  many 
small  ones  according  to  the  number  of  idols  called  by  them 
Calpulteona,  which  is  to  say  god  of  the  quarter.  I  shall  not  re- 
call here  their  names  because  they  are  not  of  importance  to  his- 
tory, but  we  shall  know  that  these  quarters  are  like  unto  what  in 
Spain  they  call  a  collation  of  such  and  such  a  saint. ""^^ 

This  statement  we  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  as  expressing  gen- 

3^  My  friend,  Prof.  Ph.  Valentini,  of  Kew  York,  has  in  hand  the  study  of  Central 
American  Clironology  i)roper,  as  well  as  Mexican.  In  his  latest  work  "  The  Mexi- 
can Calendar  stone"  (published  fir.st  in  German  as  a  "Lecture,"  and  afterwards  in  No. 
71,  of  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society"),  he  has  given  a  general 
idea  of  his  researches,  but  not  any  details  yet  about  their  results.  If,  therefore.  I  here 
admit  132.5,  A.  D.  as  about  the  date  of  the  so-called  "foundation"  of  Tenuchtitlan- 
Mexico,  it  is  suljject  to  correction  by  him. 

4»  Durdn  (Cap.  IV,  p,  32),  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  II,  cap.  XI,  p.  61). 

"  "  Tenure  of  Lands  "  (p.  400.  note  29,  and  p.  402,  notes  32  and  33).  In  addition  to  the 
authorities  quoted,  I  refer  to  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  II,  cap.  XI,  p.  61),  and  Samuel 
Purchas  ("  His  Pilgrimages,"  1625,  Part  III,  lib.  V,  cap.  IV,  p.  1005). 
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uine  aboriginal  traditions,  notwithstanding  the  attempt,  on  the 
part  of  Fray  Juan  de  Torquemada,  to  impugn  its  truthfulness  and 
consequentl}'^  its  validit}^'*^  It  results  from  it  that  while  the  kins, 
which  for  the  first  time  in  Mexican  history  are  distinctly  iden- 
tified here  with  the  "calpulli,"  are  settling,  "as  best  they  liked  ;" 
the  creation  of  four  geographical  divisions,  composed  each  of  a 
number  of  kins,  is  attributed  here  to  the  influence  of  worship  or, 
as  we  have  already  termed  it,  of  "  medicine."  This  connects 
those,  who  subsequently  became  the  four  "Indian  wards"  of 
Mexico,  with  the  four  "carriers  of  the  gods"  already  mentioned, 
and  this  perhaps  may  be  considered  a  reminiscence  of  the  four 
original  relationships.  Of  these  the  sections  mentioned  appear 
like  a  shell,  geographically  enclosing  a  number  of  settled  kins. 
The  supposition  is  not,  therefore,  devoid  of  interest  that  they 
may  have  represented  brotherhoods  of  kins,  for  purposes  of  wor- 
ship and  warfare.  If  now  we  substitute  for  Mn  the  term  '•'■gens" 
adopted  by  Mr.  Morgan,  those  brotherhoods  necessarily  appear  in 
the  light  of  as  many  ^'- phratries."'^^ 

The  time  of  this  occurrence  seems  almost  to  coincide  with  a 
division  (already  indicated  as  in  progress)  of  the  original  Mexican 
band  into  tivo  sections.  It  now  culminated  in  the  secession  of  a 
part  of  the  tribe  and  its  settlement  apart  from  the  main  body, 
though  not  far  awa}'  from  it  and  within  tlie  lagune  also.  While 
the  "place  of  the  stone  and  prickly  pear"  (Tenuchtitlan)  remained, 
virtually,  ancient  Mexico,  the  seceding  group  founded  the  Pueblo 
of  Tlatilulco  as  an  independent  communit\-  at  the  very  door  of 
the  former.  It  appears  as  its  rival  even  until  forty-eight  years 
previous  to  the  Spanish  conquest.'*'* 

42  "  Tenure  of  Lands"  (p.  402,  notes  3-2  and  33). 

*^ Morgan  {"Ancient  Society,"  Part  II,  cjip.  Ill,  p.  88)  "The  phratry  is  a  brother- 
hood, as  the  term  imports,  and  a  natural  growth  from  the  organization  into  gentes.  It 
is  an  organic  union  or  association  of  two  or  more  gentes  of  the  same  tribe,  for  certain 
common  objects.  These  gentes  were  usually  such  as  had  been  formed  by  the  segmen- 
tation of  an  original  gens."  If  we  recall  the  manner  in  which  the  four  "  quarters  "  or 
Mexico  first  appeared,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  analogy  with  phratries  is  indeed 
striking.  Compare,  ''Art  of  War  "  (p.  ]01,  and  note  22,  and  pp.  120,  121,  and  notes  97,  99, 
100,  and  101),  In  ''  Tenure  of  Lands"  (pp.  400  and  (401),  I  have  rather  lavorcd  the  view 
that  these  four  were  "  calpulli  "  which  subsequently  segregated  into  minor  quarters  or 
'barrios."  I  now  correct  this,  havnig  become  convinced  that  tlie  so-called  minor 
quarters  already  existed  at  the  time  of  settlement  {compare  notes  37  and  41). 

**  Motolinia  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  p.  180),  mentions  a  division  into  but  two  "  barrios  ' 
in  course  of  time  through  increase  of  population.  "  Despues  andando  el  tiempo  y 
multiplicandose  el  puelilo  y  creciendo  la  vecindad,  hizose  esta  ciudad  dos  barrios  6  dos 
ciudades,"  Ixtlilxochitl  {"Hist,  des  Chichim."  Cap.  p.  72),  merely  states  tliey  were 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  information  on  this  point 
is  so  meagre  and  unsatisfactory^  as  not  to  enable  us  to  ascertain 
whether  several  entire  kins  separated  from  the  rest  to  form  the 
new  tribe,  or  whether  fragments  of  Jcins  only  composed  the  se- 
cessionists. In  fact  even  the  cause  of  the  division  is  stated  in 
such  a  varied  and  contradictory  manner,  that  we  must  withhold 
an}'  expression  of  positive  views  on  the  subject. 

Without  losing  sight  altogether  of  the  tribe  of  Tlatilulco,  we 
still  must  devote  our  attention  chiefly  to  the  inhabitants  of  Te- 
nuchtitlan,  in  which  we  recognize  the  ancient  Mexicans  proper. 
The  number  of  kins  composing  the  latter  at  the  time  of  their 

divided  in  two  "  bands,"  without  saying  why  and  how  this  division  occurred.  Durdn 
(Cap.  V,  i>.  43),  ''Ilecha  esta  division  y  puestos  ya  en  su  orden  y  concierto  de  barrios, 
algimos  de  los  viejos  y  ancianos,  entendiendo  merecian  mas  de  lo  que  les  daban  y  que 
no  se  les  liacia  aquella  honra  que  merecian.  se  amotinaron  y  determinaron  ir  a  buscar 
nuevo  asiento,  y  andando  por  entre  aquellos  carrigales  y  espadanales  allaron  una  al- 
barrada  pequeiia,  y  daiido  noticia  della  a  sus  aliados  y  amigos  fueronse  a  hacer  alii  asi- 
ento, el  qual  htgai-  se  llaniaba  Xaltelnlli  y  el  qual  lugar  agora  llamamos  Tlatilulco,  ques 
el  barrio  de  Santiago.  Los  viejos  y  principales  que  alii  se  pasauan  fueron  quatro;  el 
uno  dellos  se  llamaba  Atlaquauitl.  el  segundo  Huicto,  el  terccro  Opochtli,  el  quarto 
Atlacol.  E.-tos  quatro  seiiores  se  dividieron  y  apartaron  de  los  demas  y  se  fueron  a 
vivir  a  este  lugar  del  Tlatilulco,  y  segun  opinion  tenidos  por  hombres  inquietos  y  re- 
voltosos  y  de  malas  inteneioues,  porque  desde  el  dia  que  alii  se  pasaron  nunca  tuvi- 
eron  paz  ni  se  Uevaron  bien  con  sus  hermanos  los  mexioanos;  la  qual  inquietud  a  ido 
de  mauG  en  mano  hasta  el  dia  de  hoy,  pnes  siempi-e  a  auido  y  ay  bandos  y  rancor  entre 
los  unos  y  los  otros."    Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  VlII,  p.  4(i8),  and  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib. 

II,  cap.  XII,  p.  62),  both  are  but  concise  repetitions  of  the  above.     Torquemada  (Lib. 

III,  cap.  XXIV,  pp.  294  and  2;).'5),  opposes  both  Acosta  and  Herrera,  as  well  as 
the  "  Codex  Ramirez,"  and  substitutes  a  story  about  voluntary  settlement  of  the  Tlati- 
lulca  on  a  sandy  patch  near  by,  but  apart  from  the  others,  in  consequence  of  the  old 
grudge  or  feud  already  mentioned.  There  is  but  little  difference  between  this  version 
and  the  preceding,  the  act  of  secession,  in  both,  being  voluntary.  One  singular  fact  is 
mentioned  by  Vetaiicurt  {I'sxvi,  II,  trat.  I,  cap,  XI,  p.  2(i9),  namely :  that  the  Tlatilulca 
made  a  market-i)lace  for  both  pai'ties.  Otlierwise  (p.  2.57),  he  concurs  with  Torquemada . 
Granados  y  Galvez  (Tarde  (ia,  p.  174),  after  saying  that  both  "  eran  deudos  y  parientes 
linos  con  otros"  adds  "  whether  this  division  proceeded  fiom  past  quarrels,  or  out  of 
the  incommodities  which  they  suffered  among  canes  and  reeds;  it  is  certain  that  they 
divided  peaceably  .  .  ."  Fei/iin  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XV,  pp.  l.'?5  and  142),  reporting  on  all  the  va- 
rious traditions  about  the  foundation  of  Tlatilulco,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
"nobles"  retired  to  Tlatilulco,  whereas  the  "common  people"  remained  at  Mexico. 
Clarigero  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XV,  p.  178),  agrees  with  Veytia  in  regard  to  the  real  import  of 
the  fables  told  concerning  the  ancient  feuds  among  the  migratory  band,  but  (Cap.  XVII, 
pp.  187  and  188),  he  accepts  the  version  that  these  old  dissensions  were  the  causes  of 
the  final  division. 

I  have  not  been  able,  yet,  to  find  whether  the  seceding  Tlatilulca  formed  one  kin,  or 
one  brotherhood  of  kins,  or  whether  they  were  discontented  fractions  of  kins  remov- 
ing. Had  Vetancurt  given  us  the  names  of  the  '•  barrios  "  of  Tlatilulco,  we  might  pos- 
siblj'  infer  something  from  them.  As  it  is.  the  fact  of  the  four  "  principals"  mentioned  by 
Duran,  seems  to  indicate  four  kins,  or  rather  (perliaps)  fractions  from  four  kins,  whom 
want  of  space  probably  caused  to  remove.  They  may  have  been  crowded  out,  and 
in  course  of  time  the  feeling  of  jealousy  and  rivalry  sprung  up  of  which  the  aulhoritiea 
speak  both  freely  and  frequently.    See  Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XV,  p.  135). 
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settlement  is  not  stated,  but  while  some  sources  mention  twenty 
chiefs  as  composing  the  original  council  of  the  tribe,  others  speak 
of  but  ten  leaders.  This  might,  according  to  the  view  taken, 
indicate  in  both  instances  ten  kins,  or  twenty  in  the  former  and  ten  in 
the  latter.  At  any  rate  the  number  is  larger  than  that  originally 
composing  the  tribe,  thus  showing  that  the  segmentation  so  chai*- 
acteristic  of  tribal  society  according  to  Mr.  Morgan,  had  already 
begun.  Of  the  government  of  the  tribe  Clavigero  says :  "  The 
whole  nation  was  under  a  senate  or  college  of  the  most  promi- 
nent men.""*^     No  mention  is  made  an}' where  of  a  head-war-chief 


«  Clavigero  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  I,  p.  190).  Torquemnda  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XII,  p.  94.  Lib.  Ill, 
cap.  XXII.  pp.  289,  290,  and  291).    Durun  (Cap.  VI,  p.  47). 

It  is  difiiciilt  to  ascertain  tlie  actiKil  number  of  kins  composing  the  Mexican  tribe  at 
at  tluit  time.  Tlie  number  of  chiefs  and  their  names  are  variously  stated.  Durdn 
(Cap.  VI,  p.  47),  mentions  six  chiefs  and  four  priests.  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIV, 
p.  148),  mentions  ten  chiefs.  The  '■  Codex  Mendoza  "  also  says  ten  chiefs  (Tab.  I.  Vol.  I, 
Kingsborough).  Cltirigero  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  I,  p,  lilO,  note  r),  mentions  twenty.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  compare  the  name*,  also  those  of  the  twenty  leaders  of  Torquemada  (Lib 
I[,  cap,  III,  p.  S3),  with  those  of  the  twenty  '•  barrios  "  of  Vetancurt. 


Durdn. 

Mendieta. 

Torquemada. 

Clavigero. 

"Barriiis"of  Vet- 
ancurt. 

Acacitli, 

Arncitli, 

JcacitU, 

Acncitli, 

Tzapotla, 

Tenoch., 

Tenuch, 

Tenoca, 

Tenoch, 

Huehuecalro, 

Meci, 

Tecineutl, 

S^anacafzin, 

Nanacatzin, 

T<'c|i:iiicMllitlan, 

Ahuexotl, 

Auexotl, 

Ahuexotl, 

Ahuexotl, 

Ciliuatoocaltilan, 

OcelojjciH, 

Ocelopan. 

OceJojHtn. 

Oceloprin, 

Yopico, 

Teqiu-iitetU 

Qualipan, 

Ti'tiaciitetl, 

Tezficatl, 

Teocaltitlan, 

Quaulitloquetzqui, 

Xomimitl. 

Xom.iwitl, 

xomimitl, 

Tlaxilpan, 

Ococal, 

Xocoyal, 

Quentzin, 

Quentzin, 

Tequicaltitlan, 

Cliachalaitl, 

Xiuhcaqui. 

Xiukcnc, 

Xiukcac, 

Atlampa, 

Axolouti. 

Atototl. 

Axolohua, 

Axolohua, 

TIacacomoco, 

Tlalal.-i, 

Tlalahl. 

Anianalco, 

Tzontliyayauh, 

Tzontligaganti, 

Te|)etitlan, 

Tuzpan, 

Tochpan, 

Atizai)an, 

Tetepan, 

Tetepan, 

Xihuitengo, 

Cozca, 

Cozcatl, 

Tequixquipan, 

Ahatl, 

Atzin, 

Mecaltitlan, 

Achitomecatl, 

Acliitomecatl, 

Xoloco, 

Ai'oluiatl, 

Acohatl, 

Chichiniecapan, 

IMimich, 

Mimich, 

Copolco, 

Tezca. 

Tezcatl. 

Tezcatzonco. 

I  have  italicized  such  names  as  are  alike.  We  see  that  of  the  ten  chiefs  named  by 
Duran  and  Mendieta,  six  are  also  named  by  the  two  other  authorities.  As  might  be 
expected,  there  is  hardly  any  concordance  between  these  names  of  chiefs  and  those  of 
the  Mexican  '•  barrios." 

If  it  were  known  to  us  whether,  in  this  case,  each  "  chief"  represented  a  kin  only, 
or  whether  Duran,  Tezozomoc,  and  Mendieta  alone  indicated  the  true  number,  we 
conld  or  might,  of  course,  determine  the  number  of  the  calpulli.  That  the  chief  is 
used  to  denote  liis  kinship  in  the  old  authors  is  distinctly  stated  by  Durdn  (Cap.  XXVII, 
p.  224).  This  chapter  relates  the  mission  of  sixt}-  "  wizards  "  ("  brujos  "-"  hechiceros,") 
sent  by  the  chief  "  Montezuma  Ilhuicamina"  (the  first  ■'  stern  or  wrathy  chief"  of  that 
name),  to  an  old  woman  or  goddess  purpoi-ted  to  be  "  Huitzilopochtli's  "  mother.  Ar- 
rived before  tlie  old  hag  (as  she  is  described),  she  inquires  of  them  for  her  son  and  for 
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as  yet ;  this  peculiarly  military  office  was  not  yet  established  in 
permanence.  However,  there  are  indications  that  one  executive 
chieftain  for  tribal  affairs  may,  at  least  rudimentarily,  have  ex- 
isted namely  :  the  "Snake- woman"  (cihuacohuatl).  But  the  attri- 
butes of  this  office  did  not  assign  to  it  any  marked  prominence. ^^ 
The  position  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  was  still  a  very  precarious  one.  With  barely 
sufficient  sod  to  dwell  npon,  blockaded,  so  to  say,  by  powerful 
tribes  along  the  lake  shore ;  with  the  independent  cluster  of 
Tlatilulco,  jealous  and  threatening,  within  an  arrow-shot' of  its 
homes,  it  was  forced  into  a  peculiar  attitude  of  military  defence. 
The  elements  for  a  warlike  organization  were  contained  in  the 
autonomous  kins,  which  were  grouped  into  the  still  larger  cluster 
of  the  brotherhood,  and  all  together  composing  the  tribe.  The 
leaders  were  found  in  the  officers  and  chiefs  of  the  kins.  But  the 
state  of  insecurity  then  prevailing  required  an  office  whose  in- 
cumbent should  be  in  constant  charge  of  the  military  affairs  of 
the  tribe.  This  was  plainly  within  the  scope  of  tribal  society  ; 
such  functions  had  already  been  exercised  previously,  in  times  of 
particular  need.  Now,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and 
with  a  permanent  settlement,  permanence  of  the  charge  became  a 
necessity. ^^ 

the  seven  chiefs  "  which  seven  went  for  leaders  of  each  quarter  "  (p.  222).  The  wizards 
reply  (among  other  tilings) :  •'  Great  and  i)owerful  Lady  (  ?)  we  have  neither  seen,  nor 
spoken  to,  the  chiefs  of  the  calpulcs:"  Judging  from  this,  the  original  number  of  tliem 
was  teii,  and  it  is  presumable  that  if  such  was  the  case  they  were  the  luar-chiefs, 
Whereas  the  others  were  more  properly  the  administrative  officers  analogous  to  the 
"sachems"  of  the  Iroquois.  (Compare  Morgan,  '^Ancient  Society,^'  Part  II,  cap.  II,  pp. 
71,  72,  and  73.  Cap.  IV,  p.  114.  Cap.  V,  pp.  129,  130,  etc.,  etc.,  to  U8).  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  return  to  this  again  in  a  subsequent  note. 

^''  The  office  of  "  Cihuacohuatl  "  is  very  old.  IxtUlxochitl  ("  Helaciones"  '•  Segunda 
Jielacion,"  pp.  .323  and  321),  after  speaking  of  the  seven  leaders  of  the  Toltecs,  men- 
tions "Ziulicoatl"  tambien  uno  de  los  cinco  capitanes  inferiores"  as  discoverer  of 
Jalisco.  Conflrmed  (the  last  mention  excepted)  by  Torqtiemada  (Lib.  I,  cap.  XIV,  p. 
37).  VeytiaiUh.  I,  cap.  XXII,  p.  220).  The  ''Codex  Mendoza"  {Ph\te  II  in  Vol.  I  of 
Lord  Klngsborough),  represents  the  first  regular  head-war-chief  of  tlie  Mexicans, 
"Handful  of  Reeds"  (Acamapichtli)  with  a  head  and  face  of  a  woman  and  snake  sur- 
mounting his  own  head  or  rather  tlie  forehead,  whereas  the  ''  name  "  jjroper  stands,  as 
usual,  beliind  the  occiput.  Tlie  expanatory  note  thereto  (Vol.  VI,  p.  8),  says:  "'The 
first  figure  probably  denotes  that  Acamapichtli,  before  he  was  elected  king,  possessed 
the  title  of  Cihuacohuotl,  or  supreme  governor  of  the  Mexicans;  when  Mexico  after- 
wards became  a  Monarchy  this  title  was  retained." 

17  Durdn  (Cup.  V,  pp.  43  and  44).  Acosta  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  8,  p.  4G8).  Herrera  (Dec. 
III.  lib.  II,  cap.  XII,  p.  62).  Torqtiemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XIII,  p.  95).  "  The  cause  of  his 
election  was  the  increase  in  numbers,  and  their  being  surrounded  by  enemies  who 
made  war  npon  them  and  damaged  them."  "  La  causa  de  su  eleccion,  fue,  aver  cre- 
cido  en  numero,  y  estar  mui  rodeados  de  Enemigos,  que  les  haciau  guerra,  y  afligian." 
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Therefore,  near  the  eighth  decade  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
or  about  thirty  years  after  the  settlement  of  Mexico,  the  office 
of  "chief  of  men"  (Tlacatecuhtli)  appears  to  have  been  estab- 
lished.^^ This  is  commonly  heralded  as  the  creation  of  monarchy, 
thus  abolishing  the  basis  of  organization,  or  tribal  society  itself. 
It  is  liowever  overlooked  that  only  an  office  was  created,  and  not 
a  hereditary  dignity  with  power  to  rule.^s  Its  first  incumbent, 
"Handful  of  Reeds"  (Acamapichtli),  was  duly  elected,  and  so 
were  his  successors.^''  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Mexican 
family  itself  was  so  imperfectly  constituted  as  to  preclude  the 
notion  of  a  dynasty,  and  it  was  therefore,  as  we  shall  further  estab- 
lish, to  the  "  kin  "  that  the  so-called  succession  or  rather  the  choice 
was  limited. ^1    We  do  not  know,  nor  would  it  be  safe  to  guess,  loliich 

Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XVIII,  p.  159;  cap.  XXI,  pp.  186  and  187).  Clavigero  (Lib.  Ill, 
cap.  I,  pp.  190  and  191).    It  was  a  military  measure. 

48  The  dates  are  variously  given.  Dnrdn  (Cap.  VI,  p.  53).  says  13(U,  or  rather  he 
states  tliat  •'  Handful  of  Reeds  "  died  at  the  age  of  60,  and  that  his  death  occurred  1404. 
He  had  been  elected  when  20  years  old,  therefore  forty  years  previous  to  the  latter 
date,  or  in  1364,  A.  D.  Vetancurt  (Parte  Ha,  trat.  I,  cap.  XI,  p.  270),  says  .3d  of  May, 
13()1,  or  13G8.  According  to  Sahugun,  and  from  his  lists  of  Mexican  ''Kings"  (Lib. 
VHI,  cap.  I,  pp.  268-271),  it  would  be  about  1369,  but  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  V,  p.  280),  he  says 
he  was  elected  in  13S4.  Veytia  (quoting  also  Carlos  de  Siguenza),  says  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXI, 
pp.  186  and  188).  1361.  Clavigero  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  I,  p.  190.  Appendix  to  1st  Vol.,  p.  598. 
Vol.  II,  Sec'd  Dissertation,  Cap.  II,  p.  327),  says  1352.  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIV, 
p.  148),  1375.  In  the  "  Eeal  Ejecutoria  "  (Col.  de  Doc,  Vol.  II,  p.  9),  a  date  1384  appears, 
but  this  date  is  of  douotful  origin.  The  '•  Codex  Telleriano-Remensis"  (Vol.  I,  Kingsb., 
Plate  I,  and  Explanation,  Vol.  VI,  p.  134),  says  in  the  year  11,  cane,  ("  Acatl")  or  1399. 
H.  H.  Bancroft  {Vol.  V,  cap.  VI,  p.  358),  1350.  Prof.  Valentini  {"  Tbe  Mexican  Calen- 
dar-Stone," p.  108),  13,  Acatl,  or  1375. 

In  regard  to  the  title  of  "  Tlacatecuhtli  "  compare  "  Art  of  War,"  (p.  123,  note  104). 
There  is  a  singular  analogy  between  it  and  the  title  of  "  Great  War  Soldier,'^  given  by 
the  Iroquois  confederacy  to  its  head-war-chiefs  ("  Ancient  Society,'^  p.  146).  Under 
"  men  "  the  Mexicans  also  understood  "  braves."    Therefore  '"  chief  of  the  braves  "  also. 

*9In  a  general  way,  the  following  passages  are  interesting.  Durdn  (Cap.  LXIV, 
p.  498),  "  because  in  these  times  the  brothers,  sons  of  the  King  inherited  one  another, 
although  from  what  I  have  noted  of  this  history,  there  was  no  heredity  nor  succession, 
but  that  only  those  which  the  electors  chose,  whether  brother  or  son,  nephew  or  cousin, 
in  the  second  degree,  of  him  who  died,  and  this  order  it  strikes  me  they  carried  (on)  in 
all  their  elections,  and  so  I  believe  that  many  of  those  who  clamor  and  pray  for  lord- 
ships (■' seiiorios")  because  of  their  fathers  having  been  Kings  and  Lords  at  the  time 
of  their  inlidelity  do  not,  as  I  understand,  justly  claim  ("no  piden  justicia").  For  ac- 
cording to  their  ancient  law  there  were  rather  elections  than  successions  and  inherit- 
ances, in  all  kinds  of  lordships."  I  shall  give  the  full  text  of  this  very  important 
passage  further  on.  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  358).  "Of  the  Mexican  re- 
public I  confess  this  manner  of  succession,  and  that  sometimes  they  were  elected  with- 
out regard  to  anything  save  their  jiersonal  qualification." 

s»  Sohagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXX,  p.  318). 

*i  Compare  Diirdn  (Cap.  LXIV,  pp.  498  and  499).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap. 
XXVII,  p.  35!S).  The  former  says  in  addition  to  what  is  quoted  in  note  49.  "  In  all  the 
other  lordship  I  only  found  but  elections  and  the  will  of  the  electors,  and  thus  they  never 
could  fail  to  have  a  King  of  that  lineage,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world,  because  if  to- 
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was  the  particular  "calpulli"  of  Mexico  who  furnished  the  Mexi- 
can head- war-chiefs  down  to  1520  A.  D. 

Analogous  to  the  New  Mexican  pueblo,  the  tribe  of  Mexico 
had,  from  that  time  on,  its  supreme  council  and  finally  two 
executive  head-chiefs;  for  with  the  creation  of  the  military  office 
of  "chief  of  men,"  the  "Snake-woman"  rose  correspondingly 
in  importance. ^2  ]sfQ  change  in  that  organization  took  place  until 
the  Spanish  conquest  although  within  the  period  of  nearl}^  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  (approximately)  thus  indicated,  we  find, 
at  three  distinct  epochs,  mention  of  virtual  changes  or  subversions 
of  the  aboriginal  institutions  of  the  Mexican  tribe. 

The  first  one  of  these  critical  dates  agrees  with  the  third  decade 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  the  time  when,  through  a  well  executed 
dash,  the  Mexicans  overthrew  the  power  of  the  Tecpanecas  on  the 
mainland. 

This  successful  move,  perhaps  original^  conceived  in  self- 
defence,  finally  brought  about  the  confederacy  of  the  "nahuatl" 
tribes  of  Mexico,  Tezcuco,  and  of  Tiacopan.  We  have  nothing 
to  add  to  our  first  picture  of  this  military  partnership,  as  drawn 
in  "Tenure  of  Lands. "^^  Still  the  event  deserves  special  men- 
day  they  elected  the  brother,  to-morrow  they  elected  the  "  grandson,  and  the  day  after 
the  nephew,  and  tliiis  they  went  through  the  whole  lineage  without  any  end  "  This  is 
a  plain  description  of  the  succession  of  office  in  the  kin.  Torqueniada  is  about 
equally  explicit,  and  this  agreement  between  two  authors  who  represent  antagonistic 
tribal  traditions,  is  certainly  of  great  weight.  To  this  should  be  added  the  statement 
of  Sahogun  (Vol.  II,  p.  318),  ''and  (they)  selected  one  of  the  most  noble  ones  of  the 
lineage  (''linea")  of  the  lords  post."  Even  the  series  of  contradictions  of  Zarita 
("  Rapport,  etc.,"  pp.  12-20),  contain  a  plain  description  (if  attentively  studied)  of  suc- 
cession in  the  kin,  and  not  in  the  family. 

^2  At  the  time  Francisco  Vasrjuez  de  Coronado  reached  and  conquered  New  Mexico, 
its  sedentary  Indians  were  governed  by  a  council  of  old  men,  and  besides  they  had 
governors  and  captains.  This  is  explicitly  stated  by  Pedro  de  Castnhedn  y  Nagera, 
("  Relation  du  Voyage  de  Cibola,  entrepris  en  1540,"),  who  went  with  Coronado  in  1510,  in 
the  French  translation  by  Mr.  Ternaux-Compans,  1838  (Ca)).  XI,  p.  (il),  about  Tuscayan 
Cibola,  although  flatly  contradicted  again  by  himself  (Part.  II.  cap.  Ill,  p  IHi),  in 
regard  to  Cibola.  Torqtiemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XL.  p.  681),  mentions  the  "mandon" 
(commander)  and  after  him  what  he  calls  a  "crier''  "  y  despues  de  h\,  es  el  que  pre- 
gona,  y  avisa  las  cosas,  que  son  de  Kepublica,  y  que  se  han  de  hacer  en  el  Pneblo." 
The  same  author  is  also  very  explicit  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XVII,  p.  337),  when  he  distinctly 
states:  "El  Govierno  de  los  del  Nuevo-Mexico  parece  de  Senado,  u  de  Seiioria,"  men- 
tioning also  the  two  other  officers. 

For  the  actually  prevailing  governmental  system  of  the  New-Mexican  Pueblos  the 
sources  are  very  numerous.  1  Pim|ily  refer  to  H.  H.  Bancroft  (Vol.  I,  pp.  516  and  547), 
W.  W.  H.  Davis  ("  The  Spanish  Conquest  of  Neie- Mexico,'"  1869,  p.  415.  note  4),  Oscar 
Loew  ("  Lieutenant  G.  M.  Wheeler^s  Ziveite  Expedition  nach  Keu-Mexiko  und  Colorado, 
1874,"  in  Petermann's  "  Geographische  Mittheilungen,"  Vol.  22,  p.  212).  All  the  other 
main  sources  it  would  be  useless  to  enumerate. 

"3  Pp.  416, 417,  and  418,  and  notes  61  to  70  inclusive.    Also  note  4  of  this  paper.    In  re- 
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tion  here,  because  of  its  unveiling,  so  to  say,  the  full  organization 
of  the  ancient  Mexicans  as  they  preserved  it  until  the  time  of 
their  downfall. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  division  of  spoils  gathered  from  the 
defeated  Tecpanecas,  and  of  the  establishment  of  regular  tribute, 
there  appear  the  following  war  captains  and  leaders  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, as  representatives  of  the  latter's  organization. 

The  "chief  of  men." 

Four  captains  of  the  four  principal  quarters  of  Mexico. 

Twenty  war-chiefs  of  as  many  kins  composing  the  tribe. 

One  chief  representing  the  element  of  worship,  or  "  medicine." 

The  "  Snake-woman."^^ 

garrt  to  the  date  of  its  occurrence,  Bancroft  (Vol.  V,  p.  395),  says  about,  or  immediately 
after,  1431,  following  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  Clavigero  (Lib.  IV,  ca)).  III.  p.  251), 
1420,  IxtUlxochill  {"Hist.  Chichimeca."  Cap.  XXXII,  p. 217),  also  1431,  Veytia  (Lib.  IH, 
cap.  Ill,  p.  1()5)  1431,  Tlie  "  Codex  Telleriano-Itemensis"  (Kingsb.,  Vol.  I,  p.  7,  and  Vol. 
VI,  p.  130),  has  it  7,  "  Tochtli"  or  1404. 

^■^  Durdn  (Cap.  XT,  p.  9»i).  Besides  distributing  land  "jnntamente  con  daros  y  rep- 
artiros  las  tierras  que  aveis  ganado,  para  que  tengais  renta  para  el  sustento  de  vues- 
tros  estados  y  personas  segun  el  merito  deltas,"  he  gave  them  •'  ditados  ''  or  titles  "y 
(quiere)  haceros  sefiores  de  titulo"(tlie  latter  would  be  to  make  them  noblemen).  I 
must  advert  here  that  '•  ditado  o  titulo  de  honra  "  is  expressed  in  the  Mexican  language 
by  ''te(;uyotl"  ••  tlatocazotl"  "maHi90tl"  (Molina,  ''  Vocabulario,"  Part  I,  p.  46). 
Tliese  words  however  mean  but,  respectively  "  chieftaiushi)),"  "  spealiership,"  and 
'•  honor,"  (tlie  latter  see  Molina  II,  p.  54),  all  of  tliem  terms  which,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  apply  to  personal  merit,  and  not  to  hereditary  privilege  among  the  Mexican 
aborigines.    Duran  then  proceeds  (p.  97)  to  give  these  titles  as  follows  :  — 


Primeramente  a  su  general  did 

por  ditado 

Tlacochcalcatltecutli 

A  Veue  Moteucguma 

Tlacaclelt2in  dio  por  ditado 

Tlacatecatl. 

A  Tlacauspan, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Ezunuacatl. 

A  Cuatlecoatl, 

.d. 

P- 

d. 

Tlillancalqui. 

A  Veue(;acau, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Tezcacoaccitl. 

A  Aztacoatl, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Tocuiltecatl. 

A  Caualtzin, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Acolnnuacatl. 

A  Tzonpantzin, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Hueiteuctli. 

A  Epcofiuatzin, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Temillotzin. 

A  Citlalcoatzin, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Tccpanecatl. 

A  Tlaueloc, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Culmimelolcatl. 

A  Ixcuetlatoc, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Mexicalteuctli. 

A  Cuauhtzitzimitl, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Huitznauatl. 

A  Xiconoc, 

d. 

P- 

d.     y  renombre, 

Tepanccatlteuctli. 

A  Tlazolteotl, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Quetzaltooatl. 

A  Axicyotzin, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Teuotlamacazqui. 

A  Ixauatliloc, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Tlapiltecatl. 

A  Mecantzin, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Cuauhijauacatl. 

A  Tenamaztli, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Coatecatl. 

A  Tzontemoc,     • 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Pantecatl. 

A  Tlacacochtoc, 

d. 

P- 

d. 

Huecamecatl. 

To  these  he  adds  (pp.98  and  99),  five  more,  namely:  QuauhnochtecutU,  Cuauhqui- 
auacatl,  Yopicatltecutli,  Cvitznauntl,  and  Itcotecatl.  The  three  last  were  from  Cul- 
huacan.     Adding  to  this  the  "chief  of  men"  himself,  who  was  "Flint-Snake,"  oj 
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The  existence  of  tiventt/  autonomous  consanguine  groups  is  tlins 
revealed,  and  we  find   tliem  again  at  the  time  of  tlie  conquest, 

"  Obsidiau-Siiake "  {Itzcohuatl).  we  have  twenty-five  chiefs  in   all.     Now  we  cannot 
fail  to  notice:  — 

(1).    "Itzcohuatl,"  the  "chief  of  men  "  or  head-war-chief. 

(2).    "Tlacochcalcatl,"  "  Tlacatecatl."  "  E/,hiiahuacatl,"  and  ••  Cnauhnochtli."  the 
four  military  leaders  of  the  four  great  (luarters  (•' phratries'')  of  Tenuch- 
titlan.    (See  -'Art  of  War,"  pp.  120,  121,  and  123,  also  notes  97  to  101  inclusive.) 
(3).    "Tlillancalqui "  —  ''Man  of  the  black-house,"  a  chief  connected  with  ''medi- 
cine "  or  worship,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show*.    He  was  rather  a  counsellor  or 
advisor,  than  a  captain,  as  Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  441),  and  Herrera 
(Dec;.  Ill,  lib!  II.  cap.  XIX,  p.  75)  positively  state,  whereas  i»Mm«  (Cap.  XI, 
p.  10.{)  asserts  the  religious  origin  of  his  office. 
(4).    "Tlacacllel,"   who,   as   Duran   and   Tezozonioc   both  repeatedly  and   plainly 
assert,  was  tlie  snake-woman  or  "  Cihuacohuatl."    In  this  intance,  however, 
he  is  graced  with  the  title  of  "  man  of  the  house  of  darts  "  (•'  Tlacochcalcatl "), 
and  thus  made  one  of  the  four  leaders  of  the  "  phratries."    This  is  an  evident 
mistake,  as  the  latter  title  belonged  to  Montezuma  (the  first,  or  "old  one")- 
Compare  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXV'I.  p.  140;  cap.  XLIII,  p.  1)0,  where 
he  is  called  '-captain-general"),  Vetanairt  (Part  II,  Trat.  I.  cap.  XV,  p.  '293>, 
also  Durdn  (Lam.  Sn,  Parle  In). 
(5).    Twenty  war-chiefs,  each  one  of  whom  commanded  the  warriors  of  one  kin  or 
calpulli,   hence  they  were  the  military  leaders  of   twenty  Mexican    kins. 
Besides  the  indications  to  that  effect  furnished  by  Durdn  (Cap.  XXVIl,  p.  224), 
"a  los  senores  de  los  culpules  no  los  vimos  ni  nos  hablaron,"  said  the  sor- 
cerers which  had  been  sent  to  Huitzilopochtli's  mother,  after  she  had  asked 
them  about  the  chiefs  or  captains,  seven  in  number,  which  had  led  the  Mexi- 
cans originally,  (see  note  33).     Tezozonioc  ("'Cronica,"  Cap.  XV,  pp.24  and 
2.5),  while  corroborating  the  statements  of  Durau  (with  the  exception  that  he 
omits  the  chief  "  Mexiuatlteuutii,"  and  thus  gives  only  twenty-seven  chief- 
tains), inserts  the  following  explanation  about  these  twenty  (or  twenty-one 
after  Duran)  captains  :  "Alter  these  four  (the  four  first  ones),  go  the  Tiacaiies, 
called  valorous  soldiers,  surnamed  captains."    Tlie  "Tiacan"  or  "tiacauli," 
liroperly  '•  teachcanhtin."  Elder  brother,  was  the  military  chief  of  each  "  bar- 
rio "  or  "calpulli."  therefore  of  each  kin  C'^rt  of  JFar,"  p.  119,  notes  91,92, 
and  93),  consequently  these  twenty  chieftains  represent  here  as  many  con- 
sanguine relationships  composing  the  tribe  of  the  ancient  Mexicans. 
It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  Duran  has  twenty-one  chiefs,  wherea*  we  assume 
but  twenty,  according  to  Tezozonioc.    The  latter  omits  "  Mexicatl-tecuth  "  and,  perhaps 
properly  too.    This  word  signifies  but  ''Mexican  chief,"  in  general,  and  cannot  there- 
fore well  be  the  title  of  one  particular  leader.    It  recurs  occasionally  in  the  course  of 
Mexican  history.    Still,  this  is  only  a  suggestion  on  my  part,  for  the  matter  is  far  from 
being  proven.     Torquetnada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  CII,  p.  571)  mentions  "Mexicatt-achcauhtli" 
among  the  chiefs  who  went  with  Quaulitemotzin   before  Cortes  on  the  day  after  the 
resistance  of  the  .Mexicans  had  ended.    Again  Tezozonioc  mentions  two  chiefs  of  tlie 
same  title  ''  Cuauliqiiiauacatl,"  as  also  does  Duran.    Now  this  would  be  impossible, 
since  Tezozonioc  calls  the  second  one  of  that  name,  a  son  of  "  Cnauhnochtli."    It  may 
be  now  that  the  latter  author  has  omitted  the  "  Mexicatl-tecutli,"  and  that  "  Cuauli- 
qiiiauacatl"  is  to  be  counted  but  once.    It  results  from  the  statements  of  Vetancurt 
already  alluded  to,  that  there  were  twenty  Mexican  "calpulli."  consequently  there 
were  but  twenty  leaders  of  kins.    The  analogy  between  these  '•  barrios"  and  the  chiefs 
of  Duran  and  Tezozonioc  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  for  the  three  chiefs  of 
Culhuacan  mentioned  by  the  latter,  we  have  also  three  barrios  of  "Otomites,"  ihere- 
fore,  in  each  case  but  seventeen  original  kins  of  Mexicans  proper  (  Vetancurt  "  Cro- 
nicu,"  Vol.  Ill,  p.  132). 
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while  their  last  vestiges  were  perpetuated  until  after  1690,  when 
Fray  Augustin  cle  Vetancurt  mentions  four  chief  quarters  with 
their  original  Indian  names,  comprising  and  subdivided  into  tiventy 
"barrios."  Now  the  Spanish  word  "Barrio"  is  equivalent  to 
the  Mexican  term  "  calpulli."  Both  indicate  the  kin,  localized 
and  settled  with  the  view  to  permanence. ^^ 

What  is  often  conceived  as  the  establishment  of  a  vast  feudal 
monarchy  at  the  time  just  treated  of,  resolves  itself  therefore 
into  two  very  plain  features.  One  of  these  consists  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  confederacy,  the  other  is  but  the  appearance  in 
broad  daylight  of  the  peculiar  organization  of  aboriginal  society 
among  the  Mexicans.  Thus  we  have  no  sudden  change  of  base, 
no  revolution  in  the  institutions  of  the  tribe  ;  the  only  progress 
achieved  consisted  in  the  extension  of  inter-tribal  relations  and 
in  their  assuming  the  shape  of  a  military  partnership. 

The  year  1473  witnessed  another  event  which  seemed  to  affect 

All  these  titles  were  permanent,  though  not  hereditary,  as  it  is  plainlj'  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  four  leaders  of  the  four  ••  phratries  "  about  which  Sahagun  says:  (Lib. 
VIII,  cap.  XXX,  p.  318)  "The  chief  elected,  forthwith  they  elected  others  four  which 
were  like  senators  that  always  had  to  be  by  his  side  ....  (these  four  had  different 
names  in  different  places)  .  .  .  .  "  Durdn  (Cap.  XI,  p.  103).  "To  these  four  lords  and 
titularies,  alter  they  were  elected  princes,  they  made  them  of  the  royal  council,  like 
presidents  and  members  ("oydores")  of  the  supreme  council,  witliout  whose  opinion 
nothing  should  be  done.  When  the  king  died,  his  successor  had  to  be  taken  from  those, 
neither  could  any  others  but  brothers  or  sons  of  kings  be  clothed  with  these  dignities. 
Thus  if  one  of  the^e  was  electeil,  they  put  another  in  his  place.  We  must  know  that 
they  never  put  a  son  of  him  who  had  been  elected  ("  Kinsr")  or  of  the  deceased,  since, 
as  it  has  been  said,  the  sons  never  succeeded  (in  office)  by  inheritance,  to  the  titles  or 
lordships,  but  through  election.  Therefore,  whether  son,  brother,  or  cousin,  if  elected 
by  the  king  and  those  of  his  council,  to  that  dignity,  it  was  given  to  him,— it  being 
sufficient  his  being  of  that  lineage  and  near  relative,  and  so  the  sons  and  brothers 
went  on  inheriting  gradually,  little  by  little  ....  and  the  title  and  lordship  never 
went  outside  of  that  desceudancy  (■'generation"  also  kin),  being  filled  by  election, 
little  by  little." 

The  other  titles  are  frequently  met  with  up  to  the  time  of  the  conquest,  as  a  few  in- 
stances will  abundantly  prove.  Assuming,  with  the  majority  of  authors,  the  date  of 
liSl,  for  that  of  the  formation  of  the  confederacy,  we  meet,  during  the  unlucky  foray 
of  the  confederates  against  Michhuacan,  about  fifty  years  later,  with  tlie  following  war- 
chiefs  of  the  Mexicans.  Tezcacoatl.  Huitznahuacatl,  and  Quetzaltocatl  (Tezozomoc, 
Cap.  LII,  pp.  84  and  &5),  also  Coatecatl  (Cuaulitecatl).  At  the  time  of  Cortes'  first 
arrival  ofl'  the  coast  (1518)  we  meet  in  the  council  of  Mexico  with  Huitznahuacatl, 
Kueycamecatl  {Torquemitda,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XIII,  p.  379).  Finally  when,  alter  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Mexicans  had  ceased,  Cortes  assembled  all  the  chiefs  in  his  presence, 
we  again  meet  with  Huitznahuatl,  Mexicatltecuhtli,  Teuctlamacazqiii  {Torquemada, 
Lib.  IV.  cap.  CII,  p.  571).  Evidence  of  this  kind  could  be  produced  in  profusion,  but 
it  would  only  increase  unnecessarily  the  size  of  this  annotation.  Compare  the  titles  of 
the  Iroquois  sachemships  in  Morgan  {"Ancient  Society"  Part  II,  Cap.  V,  pp.  130  and 
131). 

'5  Compare  note  33.    Also  Molina  (Parte  I,  p.  18),  and  others. 
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the  Mexican  tribe  in  a  move  direct  manner.  It  was  the  overthrow 
and  capture,  after  a  short  but  blood}^  struggle,  of  the  pueblo  of 
Tlatilulco.^^  Owing  to  the  close  connection  of  the  latter  with  the 
Mexicans  both  had  remained  on  a  non-hostile  footing ;  for  the 
suspicious  watchfulness  with  which  each  viewed  the  other  did  not 
comport  with  any  more  intimate  relations,  those  of  trade  and  ex- 
change excepted.  When  the  confederacy  came  into  existence, 
Tlatilulco  was  counted  in  as  a  part  of  Mexico,  since  its  people 
acknowledged  themselves  to  be  Mexicans  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
authorizing  the  conclusion  that  the  Tlatilulca  played  any  other  role, 
beyond  that  of  auxiliaries  to  their  kindred  of  Tenuchtitlan.^^  The 
rash  attempt  of  the  former  at  the  organization  of  a  conspiracy  to 
become  "Mexico  alone"  terminated  fatally  ;  their  place  was  taken 
and  barbarously  sacked,  their  leaders  were  killed  in  the  fra^'  or 
sacrificed  afterwards,  and  the  Mexicans,  exasperated  at  the  conduct 
of  their  treacherous  kinsmen  treated  them  in  an  unusually  severe 
manner.  We  have  seen  already  that,  in  any  conquest,  the  con- 
quered tribe,  if  not  exterminated,  was  only  subjected  to  more  or 
less  heavy  tribute.  But  the  Tlatilulca  were  dealt  with  far  worse  : 
the}'  were  degraded  to  the  rank  of  "  ivomen"  their  public  market 
was  ordered  closed,  their  council-house  left  to  deca}'  and  their 
young  men,  expressly  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  carrying 
arms  in  aid  of  the  Mexicans,  were  required  to  become  the  carriers 
of  supplies  to  their  captors.  Such  a  punishment  was  unknown  in 
the  annals  of  Indian  conquest,  and  appears  even  to  militate 
against  our  views  of  aboriginal  society  in  Mexico  ;  still  it  was 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  institutions  of  the  latter.  The 
Tlatilulca    were,   as    we    should    never   forget,   not   only    a   tribe 

so  The  "  Codex  Telleriano-Ilemensis"  (Plate  XIV,  also  explanation  Vol.  VI,  p.  138), 
concurs  in  this  date,  or  the  year  seven  "calli"  which  is  indeed  U73. 

"This  acknowledgment  —  "to  be  Mexicans"  —  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Tlatilulco,  was  in  the  nature  of  a  cZat/re,  and  with  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  envy.  Al- 
though Durdn  says  (Cap.  XXXII,  p.  257),  "auiendo  estado  hasta  entonces  stijetos  h 
la  corona  real  de  Mejico,"  this  affirmation  is  utterly  disproven,  not  only  by  all  the 
other  sources,  but  by  his  own  statements  ((lap.  V,  pp.  43  and  40).  The  conlused  and 
contradictory  tales  about  the  state  of  war  preceding  the  formation  of  the  confederacy 
still  make  the  Tlatilulca  always  appear  as  assisting  their  neighbors  of  Tennchtitlan, 
more  or  less.  Sometimes  they  were  nentral  only,  and  at  times  they  may  have  felt  in- 
clined to  foster  attempts  at  destruction  of  their  rivals  by  outsiders,  l>ut  they  still  were 
afraid  of  the  consequences  of  it  for  their  own  independence.  Durdn  ((Jap.  V,  p.  46). 
The  singular  statement  that  the  Tlatilulca  even  attempted,  though  fruitlessly,  to  with- 
draw the  Tezcucans  and  Tlacopans  from  Tennchtitlan,  inducing  them  to  become  their 
associates  in  the  work  of  its  overthrew,  is  signiflcant.  See  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap. 
LVIII,  p.  176)  "  Quisose  aliar  con  los  de  Tlacupa,  y  Tetzcuco,  los  quales  no  le  acudie- 
ron." 
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connected,  throngh  stock-language  oi'  even  dialect,  with  the  Mexi- 
cans, but  they  were  actually  "  kin  of  their  own  kin."  Their  punish- 
ment therefore  was  that  of  a  crime  committed  against  kinship  and 
tribe.  As  we  shall  iiereaftcr  attempt  to  show,  such  delicts  en- 
tailed death.  Instead  of  exterminating  a  whole  settlement  how- 
ever, the  Mexicans  treated  tlie  survivors  as  outcasts  from  the  bond 
of  kinship^  degrading  them  to  manual,  therefore  female  labor.^^ 

15S  The  descriptions  of  tiie  capture  of"  Tlatilulco  by  tlie  Mexicans,  while  "  Face  in  the 
Water"  (Axayacatl)  was  the  latter's  head  war-chief,  are  so  numerous,  and  in  their 
features  as  far  as  tlie  subject  of  this  paper  is  concerned,  so  generally  concordant,  that 
1  may  be  permitted  to  forego  quotations.  I  simply  refer  to  the  best  known  authors  on 
ancient  Mexico  in  general.  Still.  Uiese  authors  seem  to  report  but  the  "Tenuchcan" 
side  of  the  story.  Although  Doturini  ('•  Idea"  '•  Catalogo  del  Museo  Indiano,"  p.  23), 
mentions  the  copy  of  "  Un  Mapa  en  papel  Europeo,  donde  estan  pintados  los  R  yes  de 
Tlatilulco,  y  de  Mexico"  as  the  only  specilically  -'Tlatilulcac  "  document  of  which  he 
knows,  there  still  is  preserved  to  us  a  tale  of  the  overUirow  of  the  pueblo  of  Tlati- 
lulco. which  bears  distinctly  the  stamp-of  a  genuine  Tlatilulcan  version.  We  owe  it  to 
Oviedo  y  Valdes  ("'  Hisloria  general  y  nat.  de  Indiis"  Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  XLVI,  pp.  504 
and  505).  "Avia  dos  parcialidades  6  bandog  en  aquella  repiiblica,  la  una  se  decia 
Mexicanos,  e  la  otra  Tlatebulcos,  conio  se  dice  en  Uastilla  OneQinos  i  Gamboinos,  6 
Giles  e  Negretes.  Y  estos  dos  apellidos  teuvieron  grandes  diferencias :  e  Montezuma, 
como  era  manoso,  flngio  grande  amistad  con  el  senor  principal  del  bando  Tlatebulco, 
que  se  decia  por  sus  nombrc  proprio  Samalce,  e  toniole  por  yerno,  e  diole  una  su  hija, 
por  le  asegurar.  Con  este  debdo,  en  cierta  fiesta  e  convite  a  este  Samah^e,  e  a  todos  sus 
capitanes  e  parientes  e  hombres  principales,  hizolos  embeodar:  e  desque  estuvierou 
bien  tomados  del  vino,  hi5olos  atar  e  sacrificarlos  a  todos,  sacandoles  los  coragones 
vivos,  como  lo  tienen  por  costumbre.  E  los  que  padescieron  esta  crueldad  passaban 
de  mil  hombres,  senores  principales;  6  tomoles  las  casas  e  quanto  tenian,  e  poblolas  de 
sus  amigos  e  de  los  de  la  otra  pargialidad  Mexicana.  £  a  torlos  los  que  tuvo  por 
sospechosos,  desterrolos  de  la  ciudad,  que  fueron  mas  de  quatro  mil  liombres;  y  en 
los  bienes  e  moradas  destos  hi^o  que  viviessen  los  quel  quiso  enriqucsar  con  bienes 
agenos.  fi  aqucllos  que  desterro,  hiQO  que  poblassen  quatro  leguas  de  alii,  en  un 
puel)Io  que  de  aquella  gente  se  hijo,  que  se  llama  Mezquique,  ^  que  le  sirvirssen  de 
pcrpetuos  esclavos.  E  assi  como  la  cibdad  se  de9ia,  y  es  su  proprio  nombre  Temisti- 
tan,  so  Uamo  e  llama  por  niuchos  Mexico  deude  aquelLt  maldad  oometida  por  Monte- 
zuma." This  story  is  repeated  by  him  with  less  detail  (Cap.  I,  p.  53:}).  Although 
manifestly  incorrect,  it  is  still  interestuig  to  compare  with  the  current  version. 

Tlie  punishment  which  the  Tlatilulca  received,  is  also  mentioned  by  a  number  of 
authors.  The  prominent  sources,  however,  are:  Durdn  (Cap.  XXXIV,  i>p.  270  and 
271),  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XLVI,  pp.  74  and  75).  Both  of  these  relate  that,  besides,  the 
great  market  place  of  Tlatilulco  about  which  the  latter  says :  '•  that  the  tianguis 
(market)  was  esteemed  beyond,  as  if  they  had  gained  five  tribes."  The  Tlatilulca 
were,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  mostly  traders  and,  as  one  of  their  old  men  is  made 
to  say  to  '•  Face  in  the  Water,"  by  Tezozomoc  (p.  74) :  "  We  are  tradei's,  mercliants,  and 

will  give  you  (follows  a  long  list  of  articles  promised) since  by  force  of  arms 

this  tianguis  has  been  gained."  Durdn,  (p.  270) :  '-After  this  was  done,  tlie  King  com- 
manded that  this  place  and  market  which  they  had  gained  should  be  distributed 
among  the  lords,  since  the  Tlatilulca  had  no  other  soil."  Compare  also  the  state- 
ments in  regard  to  trading  an<l  bartering  in  aboriginal  Mexico,  and  to  the  beginning 
of  tlie  traders  at  Tlatiluco,  in  Sahagun  (Lib.  IX.  cap.  I,  pp.  335  and  3i0). 

'•Kin  of  their  own  kin."  In  regard  to  this  statement  1  lieg  to  refer  to  one  made  by 
Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XV,  p.  135) :  "  Some  modern  national  writers  say  that  tliis  separa- 
tion did  not  occur  precisely  as  between  nobles  and  plebeyans,  but  that  eight  families 
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Still,  this  low  condition  did  not  remain  forever.  The  Tlatilnlca 
were  in  a  measure  "  re-adopted  "  into  the  tribe.  After  this,  they 
formed  a  fifth  quarter,  or  "  phratry,"  which  Father  Vetancurt  (in 
1690)  mentions  as  containing  six  "  parcialidades."  But  this  re- 
habilitation never  extinguished  the  fire  of  revenge  kindled  once 
among  the  Tlatilulca  towards  the  Mexicans.  The  latter  treated 
the  former  therefore,  not  as  a  tribe  subject  to  tribute,  but  as  a 
suspicious  group,  to  which  the  rights  and  privileges  resulting 
from  consanguinity  could  not  well  be  denied,  but  to  which  voice 
and  vote  in  the  leading  councils  should  not  be  accorded.  In  this 
singular  position,  not  strictly  inferior,  but  evidently  more  "  dis- 
tant," we  find  the  Tlatilulca  at  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest. ^9 

or  tribes,  in  which  there  were  of  both  kinds,  were  tliose  who  divided  themselves  from 
the  rest."  (See  note  44.)  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  tiiat  the  eminent  Mexican  scholar 
has  not  given  us  the  names  of  these  "Algunos  escritores  nacionales  modernos." 

58  According  to  Durdn  (Cap.  XXXIV,  p.  271),  they  remained  in  a  degraded  condition 
for  160  days  at  least,  or  eight  aboriginal  months:  •' y  que  les  turase  esta  penitencia  y 
castigo  hasta  los  ochenta  dias  del  segundo  tribiito."  But  they  were,  according  to  him, 
relieved  ot  it  but  conditionally  :  "  y  asi  les  quitauan  aquellos  entiedichos  que  e  contado, 
los  quales,  en  faltandoles,  eran  tornados  a  poner."  In  order  to  comply  with  the  de. 
mands  of  the  Mexicans  for  slaves,  the  Tlatilulca  were  forced  to  cany  arms  again,  so 
as  to  take  part  in  the  wars.  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XLVI,  p.  75)  conflrms,  but  implies 
previously  (p.  75)  that  the  Tlatilulca  were  specially  obligated  to  be  the  traders  for 
Mexico:  "y  haveis  de  ser  nuestros  tratantos  y  mercadres  en  los  tianguis  do  Huexot- 
zinco,  Tlaxcalan,  Tlilinquitepec,  Zacatlan,  y  Cholula."  A  similar  punishment  was  meted 
out  to  them  by  -'Stern  chief"  the  younger  ithe  last  Montezuma),  after  an  unsuccess- 
ful campaign  against  Hnexotzinco,  Cholula,  and  Atlixco.  Durdn  (Cap.  LIX,  pp.  468, 
469),  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XCVI,  p.  170).  It  is,  besides,  positively  asserted  by  the  former 
(p.  271)  that  the  "medicine  lodge,"  or  temple  of  Tlatilulco,  was  closed  thereafter, 
abandoned  and  left  to  ruin  and  decay  ("y  asi  dice  la  ystoria  questuvo  hasta  entonces 
lleno  de  yerba  y  de  vasura  y  caidas  las  paredes  y  dormitorios  del  ").  It  is,  of  course, 
confirmed  by  Tezozomoc  (p.  75,  cap.  XLVI) :  '-y  asi  fn6  que  lo  estiuvo  muclios  anos  hasta 
la  venida  que  hizo  Don  Fernando  Cortes,  Marquis  del  Valle,  en  esta  nueva  Kspafia, 
como  adelante  se  dira,  a  que  me  reflere."  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  these 
statements  with  those  of  Bernal  Diez  de  Castillo  (Cap.  XCII,  pp.  88,  89,  90,  91,  Vedia, 
Vol.  II),  and  of  Sr.  Icazbulceta  in  Cervantes- Salazar  ("Tres  Dialogos."  note  40  to  2d 
Dial.,  p.  201)  to  the  effect  that  Cortes  visited  that  temple  of  Tlatilulco  and  found  "  Stern 
chief"  worshipping  in  it,  and  still  more  difficult  is  it  to  reconcile  the  relation  of  Ber- 
nal Diez  with  that  of  Andre's  de  Tapia  C'Relacion,  etc.,  etc.,"  pp.  582-586,  Col.  de  Doc. 
II),  who,  as  an  eye-witness  too,  deserves  similar  credit. 

Tlatilulco  formed  a  quarter,  a  fifth  great  one,  of  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
This  is  distinctly  stated  by  Motolinin  {Historia,  etc.,  Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VIl,  pp.  180  and 
181),  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XI,  p.  93)  conflrms  Motolinia  in  general,  (Lib.  Ill,  cap. 
XXIV,  p.  295),  Mendieta  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  II,  p.  182),  "en  el  barrio  llamado  Tlatelulco;" 
(Lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  414),  "  y  el  barrio  se  dice  Tlatelulco,"  adding  (p.  418)  "  que  son  del 
mismo  pueblo  de  Tlatelulco ; "  (Cap.  XVII,  p.  423),  "  El  convento  de  Santingo  de  Tlate- 
lulco que  es  como  barrio  de  Mexico ;  "  (Cap.  XXVIII,  p.  466) ,  "  pueblo  de  Tlatelulco ;  " 
(Id.,  p.  483,  Cap.  XXIX).  That  this  fifth  great  quarter  was  again  divided  into  six 
smaller  ones,  is  proven  by  Veta7icurt  {"Cronica,  etc.,"  pp.  207  and  212) :  "  TIene  cuatro 
religiosos  que  con  el  ministro  colado  administran  a  mas  de  mil  quinientas  personaa  en 
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This  incident  in  Mexican  histoiy  does  not  exhibit  anj''  features 
different  from  those  found  at  the  basis  of  tribal  society,  and  it  is 
not  until  the  first  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  we  are  re- 
ferred to  tlie  period  when  al)originaI  institutions  of  ancient  Mexico 
emerged  from  their  former  condition  into  that  of  political  society 
proper  and  exhibited  the  features  of  rule  as  despotic  as  any  on  the 
three  eastern  continents.  Even  Robertson  has  so  far  yielded  to 
this  preconceived  idea  as  to  write,  "Tliis  appearance  of  incon- 
sistency has  arisen  from  inattention  to  the  innovations  of  Mon- 
tezuma upon  tlie  Mexican  policy.  HiS  aspiring  ambition  subverted 
the  original  system  of  government,  and  introduced  a  pure  despot- 
ism. He  disregarded  the  ancient  laws,  violated  the  privileges 
held  most  sacred,  and  reduced  his  subjects  of  every  order  to 
the  level  of  slaves."*^"  In  general,  many  deeds,  creditable  and 
disreputable,  are  charged  to  that  ill-starred  "chief  of  men"  of 
the  Mexican  tribe,  whose  tragical  death  has  furnished  a  welcome 
topic  to  the  most  brilliant  writers.  "  Wrathy  chief"  (Motecuzumah 
or  Montezuma)  was  however  innocent  of  man}'  or  of  the  most,  if 


sels  piircialidades.  que  cada  cual  tiene  siis  barrios."  This  is  indefinite  and  vague,  and 
we  are  still  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  there  were  only  six  or  whether  there  were  more. 
The  words  "each  of  which  has  its  quarters"  would  indicate  that  each  of  these  '■  parci- 
alidades"  was  divided  Into  smaller  ones.  Still,  "  parcialidad  "  and  "  bairio"  are  re- 
garded as  equivalent  terms,  and  both  signiiy  Has.  The  history  of  the  capture  of  the 
Me.vican  pueblo  has,  in  some  details  of  the  siege,  preserved  to  us  the  names  of  some 
aboriginal  "barrios"  of  Tlatilulco.  Vetancurt  (Vol.  II,  Part.  Ill,  Trat.  II,  cap.  VII, 
p.  194)  mentions  two  of  them  :  '•Yocacolco"  (with  the  eimita  of  Santa- Ana)  and  "Ama- 
zac"  (ermita  of  Santa  Lucia),  the  latter  of  which  is  again  named  (Cap.  X,  p.  206)  by 
him,  and  by  Torquemada  also.  Torquemada  gives  a  number  of  names  even  :  Nonohualco 
(Lib.  IV,  cap.  XCIII,  pp.  551,  o5-2),  Yacocalco  (p.  55-2).  Tlacuchcalco  (p.  552),  Amazac, 
Coyonacazco  (p.  552).  This  gives  the  names  of  five  bariios  of  Tlatilulco.  If  to  this 
we  add  "  el  Barrio,  que  se  llama  Xocotitlan,  que  es  agora  San  Francisco,  que  por  otro 
nombre  se  llama  Ctliuatecpan,"  (p.  552),  we  would  have  the  sixth  quarter  also. 

That  the  administration  of  Tlatilulco  remained  separate  from  that  of  Teiiuchtitlan  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  Montezuma  was  assisted  by  twenty  chiefs  corresponding  to  the 
twenty  kins  of  the  Teiiuchca  only,  and  without  representation  for  the  Tlatiliilca.  See 
Bernal  Diez  de  Castillo  (Cap.  XCV,  p.  95.  Vedia  II).  But  the  war-chief  of  Tlatilulco 
was  present  at  the  council.  Thus  ••  Itzquauhtin  "  Is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  com- 
panion of  Montezuma.  Suhagun  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  XVI,  p.  24;  cap.  XVII,  p.  25;  cap.  XXI, 
p.  28;  cap.  XXIII,  p.  31).  Torquenidda  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  LXX,  pp.  498,499).  Vetancurt 
(Vol.  II,  cap.  XV,  Parte  III,  p.  132).     Cluvigero  (Vol.  II,  Lib.  IX,  cap.  XIX,  p.  153). 

Of  the  hatred  between  Mexicans  proper  and  Tlatilulca  the  last  days  of  the  siege  of 
Mexico  furnish  numerous  instances.  Both  Torquemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XCII,  p.  550) 
and  Vetancurt  (Parte  III,  cap.  VI  of  2d  Trat.,  p.  193)  mention  the  flight  of  the  former 
into  Tlatilulco  as  taking  refuge  among  enemies.  Finally  the  following  passage  is  sufli- 
ciently  plain:  X>Mran  (Cap.  XXXIV,  p.  271),  "  E  fue  tauta  la  pertinacia  de  los  Mexi- 
canos,  que  hasta  que  los  espafioles  vinleron  a  la  tierra  no  les  dejaron  tornar  S  libertad 
ninguna,  ni  3,  tener  templo  particular." 

^fi '-History  of  America,"  (9th  Edition,  1800,  Vol.  Ill,  Book  VII,  p.  291). 
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not  all,  of  these  good  or  bad  actions,  and  this  simply  for  the  reason 
that  he  had  not  the  power  to  commit  them.  Thus  he  is  charged 
with  remodelling  his  household,  I'emoving  certain  assistants,  and 
filling  the  vacancies  with  "scions  of  noble  stock,"  creating,  at 
the  same  time,  hereditary  charges.  It  may  be  that,  in  the  case 
of  simple  runners  for  instance,  the  "chief  of  men"  held  ample 
authority  to  select  his  men,  consequently  to  remove  them  ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  for  any  office  of  permanence  with  the  kin  or  tribe, 
he  had  not  the  least  discretionary  power.  How  insignificant  his 
influence  even  was,  when  severed  from  organized  tribal  govern- 
ment, is  amply  shown  by  his  utter  helplessness  from  the  very 
moment  that  the  Spaniards  had  once  treated  him  as  a  fettered 
captive. 61 

^1  The  name  is  variou'^Iy  written  "Mntiziinia,"  "  Miiteczunia,"  "  Moctezuma,"  "  Mon- 
tezuma," "  Moctlieuzunia,"  "  Moteouhzoma ;  "  and  •'  Seiior  severe,"  is  the  most  cuiTen- 
interpietation.  On  the  tables  of  Diirdn  (Trat.  I.  Lam.  7,  8,  9,  21,  22,  2.J,  20)  and  in  gent 
eral,  the  "name"  is  painted  as  the  head-dress  ("Xiulihuitzolli"  )  of  a  chieftain,  trans- 
pierced by  an  arrow.  The  etymology  may  be  :  "mo" — "tliine,"  "teculitli" — "chief," 
and  "Qiimale" — "furious  and  wrathy"  {Molina,  II,  p.  28),  therefore  "  wrathy  chief," 
or  "stern  chief."  Aside  from  the  charges  prefered  against  him  by  Ixtlilxuchitl  and 
his  "school"  of  subverting  gi-adually  the  basis  of  the  confederac}-,  Me.xican  authors 
accuse  hmi  of  having  revolutionized  the  institutions  of  his  own  tribe.  These  reports 
have  been  beautifully  remodelled  into  classical  English  by  3fr.  Prescott  {•'Conquest  of 
Mexico,'"  Book  II,  cap.  VI,  pp.  309  and  310).  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancroft  (Vol.  V,  pp.  457,  473, 
474,  475,  etc.),  is  equally  careful  in  reproducing  all  such  tales,  or  a  resume  thereof,  iu  a 
shape  more  palatable  to  refined  and  impressionable  readers. 

The  substance  of  these  accusations  becomes,  however,  reduced  to  the  following 
statements,  as  expressed  by  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXXIII,  pj).  145  and  140):  "He  said 
once  to  Zihuacoatl  Tilpotonqui :  I  have  thought  it  might  be  well  to  change  the  manner 
in  which  the  chiefs  and  messengers  should  be  selected  and  to  establish  a  different  way 
from  that  introduced  under  my  uncle  Ahuitzotl.  Let  those  serving  within  their  life- 
time, be  dismissed  and  others  put  in  their  places,  elected  from  the  foui'  (piarters  of 
Moyotlan,  Teopan,  Aztacualco,  and  Cuepopan, — which  shall  be  children  of  chiefs,  and 
shall  stay  at  the  huehuecalli,  or  houses  of  the  community,  with  the  chief-steward 
dwelling  near  by.  Some  ol  the  principals  of  this  tribe  now  have  sons,  begotten  from 
slaves,  now  —  these  are  ))rincipals,  anil  let  them  become  delegates  (ambassadors,  mes- 
sengers, '-embajadores "),  and  not  be  cast  aside  for  a  miserable  macehual  who 
because  he  is  Tequihua,  Cacauhtli,  or  Cuachic,  Otomies,  should  therefore  be  set  over 

the  i)rincipal  INIcxican  chiefs,  and  the  sons  of  head-chiefs  (Kings,  "  reyes") 

What  I  want  is  to  bring  forth  those  children  of  cliieltains,  whicli  have  been  forgotten 
so  long,  and  that  such  as  held  the  office  under  tlie  chief  Ahuitzotl  and  your  father 

Zihuacoatl  may  return  to  rest Zihuacoatl  then  called  together  the  council :  "  al 

palacio  comun,"  and  submitted  to  them  this  suggestion,  "  of  which  they  were  all  satis- 
fied." With  this  resolution  Zihuacoatl  went  to  the  chief  and  said:  I  do  not  want 
them  to  be  of  age  now,  but  only  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  that  they  may  be  instructed 
properly,  and  become  skilled  in  speaking,  well  disposed,  like  unto  pages  to  the  chief- 
tain. When  they  had  come  before  Zihuacoatl,  as  second  person  of  the  chief,  he  made 
along  speech  to  them  concerning  their  line  of  conduct:  Every  day  you  shall  attend 
to  Huitzilopochtli  and  to  tlie  chief,  rising  early  for  orations,  and  doing  the  same  at 
nightfall,  to  become  expert  in  the  ways  of  penitence  and  sacrifice.  Then  you  shall 
cleanse  the  temple,  and  the  chief-house,  afterwards  have  it  swept  before  he  comes 
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It  is  therefore  vain  to  look  for  any  important  change  in  the 
institutions  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  even  at  this  third  and  latest 
date,  which  was  the  last  chance,  so  to  say,  if  any  at  all,  for  such 

out.  Keep  your  dresses  clean  and  in  order,  also  his  own  dress  and  ornaments;  his 
tress,  medal,  and  chain;  also  every  five  days  his  blow-tube  and  bow,  that  he  may 
recreate  himself  with  it.  Attend  to  liim  at  meal-time,  morning  and  evening,  serving 
him  with  cacao,  roses,  perfumes,  with  much  humility  and  respect,  never  looking  into 
his  face  under  pain  of  death.  Take  care  that  the  cooking  be  well  done,  and  that  the 
stewards  provide  for  everything.  But.  while  there  you  stay,  beware,  for  many  women 
of  worth  are  seen  there,  and  to  whose  needs  you  have  also  to  attend,— watch  your 
behavior,  for  should  you  attempt  anything  against  them,  you  and  your  relations  will 
be  driven  ofif.  and  if  you  commit  any  bad  action  with  any  of  these  women,  your  fathers 
houses  will  be  razed,  salt  strewn  over  their  ruins,  and  you  and  your  lineage  must 
perish."  At  the  close  of  this  and  other  (less  important)  talk  it  is  said  :  '-and  in  course 
of  time  they  became  so  well  bred,  refined,  and  instructed,  and  skilful,  that  they  were 
of  the  most  prominent  chieftains  and  leading  men  in  this  house  and  court."  Diirdn 
(Cap.  LIl,  pp.  416-122)  does  not  fail  to  confirm  the  statements  of  Tezozomoc,  extending, 
however,  the  removals  to  nearly  all  the  otlices :  •'  asi  en  el  servicio  de  sus  casa  y  per- 
sona, como  en  el  regimen  de  la  provincia  y  reyno''  (p.  417);  also  excluding  illegitimate 
oflfspring  ("  nengun  bastardo  ").  and  giving  a  number  of  more  or  less  pertinent  details. 
He  even  asserts  that  the  officers  of  the  kins  were  removed.  In  short,  he  represents  it 
as  the  introduction  of  absolute  despotism,  surrounding  at  the  same  time  the  throne  by 
a  powerful  nobility.  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  21.  p.  505)  and  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  II, 
cap.  XIV,  p.  66),  "  porque  mando,  que  no  le  sirvlesen  sino  nobles,  i  que  la  Gente  Ilustre 
estilviese  en  su  Palacio,  i  exercitase  oflcios  de  su  Casa,  i  Corte."  Torquemada  {\a\). 
II,  cap.  LIX,  p.  196),  Vetanctirt  (Part  IT,  Tr.it.  I,  cap.  XIX.  p.  328).  and  others,  confirm, 
although  in  a  more  concise  style  than  the  first  named  authors.  It  is  evident  that  all 
these  authors  must  have  gaUiered  from  the  same  source,  which  cannot  be  Sahagun, 
nor  MotoUnia,  neither  Mendieta,  nor  any  of  the  known  conquerors.  The  story,  as  told 
and  detailed  by  Duran,  presupposes  a  class  of  hereditary  nobles,  already  formed  and 
in  full  vigor,  but  excluded  in  part  from  tenure  of  office  or  rather  sharing  such  right  of 
tenure  equally  with  those  of  the  common  class.  This  is  distinctly  acknowledged  by 
Tezozomoc,  and  more  pavlicidarly  yet  by  Duran  himself:  "y  niudar  todos  los  que  su 
tto  Auitzotl  aula  puesto  y  de  los  que  se  aula  servido,  porque  munchas  dellos  eran  de 
baxa  suerte  y  hijos  de  hombres  baxos,"  p.  417,  etc.  Now  I  have  proven  {•'Tenure 
of  Lands,  pp.  419,  420,  421,  etc.,  to  p.  448)  that  there  was  no  privileged  class  based  on 
tenure  of  the  soil.  The  revolution  assumed  presupposes  that  there  was,  up  to  the  last 
"wrathy  chief,"  no  class  of  nobles  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  offices,  consequently, 
even  if  the  "  cliief  of  men  "  in  question  had  any  inclination  or  desire  to  oust  the  "  com- 
mon people"  from  their  official  positions,  the  main  desideratum,  namely,  the  "uncom- 
mon "  ones  wherewith  to  replace  them,  and  for  whose  benefit  the  whole  aflair  was 
planned,  were  not  on  hand.  For  nobility  not  based  on  hereditary  ownership,  or  heredi- 
tary command  of  some  kind,  is  no  nobility  at  all.  As  far  as  heiedity  of  office  is  con- 
cerned, Duran  himself  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  witnesses  against  it  (e.  g..  Cap. 
LXIV,  pp.  498  and  499).  If,  therefore,  "  wrathy  chief"  created  a  class  of  privileged 
office-holders  about  the  year  1503,  it  must  have  been  very  short-lived,  for  it  was  cer- 
tainly out  of  existence  sixteen  years  later,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  conquest. 

The  version  of  Tezozomoc  is  evidently  the  correct  one,  and  thus  the  whole  story 
dwindles  down  to  the  selection  of  certain  boys,  probably  of  his  own  kin,  for  the 
special  service  of  the  tribal  house  of  government,  which  took  place  ivith  the  ktiowtedge 
and  cov sent  of  the  council  only.  Whether  this  act,  if  converted  into  a  custom,  might 
have  gradually  merged  into  prevalence  of  a  certain  kin  over  the  rest,  is  another 
question,  which  the  intervening  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Si)aniards,  has  left  without 
decisive  answer.  About  the  helplessness  of  Montezuma  while  a  captive,  see  authors 
on  the  Conquest  in  general. 
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a  revolution  before  the  advent  of  Europeans.  We  are  conse- 
quently, by  this  investigation  of  the  history  of  aboriginal  Mex- 
ico, justified  in  claiming  the  state  of  its  society  to  be  as  yet 
exclusively  tribal. 

Tribal  society  presupposes  equality  of  rights  among  all  members 
of  the  kins  composing  the  tribe.  Hence  it  follows  that  "caste" 
and  hereditary  rank  could  not  exist,  that  there  could  not  be  any 
division,  among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  into  higher  and  lower 
classes,  into  "nobles"  and  "common  people,"  or  into  hereditary 
professions  or  vocations  like  "  priests,"  "  warriors,"  "  merchants," 
"artisans,"  and  "tillers  of  the  soil."  In  vindication  however  of 
our  assertion,  which  might  otherwise  appear  as  too  sweeping,  we 
may  be  permitted  here  to  dwell  at  some  greater  length  on  this 
particular  question. 

Nobility  is  based  upon  hereditary  privilege  of  some  kind.  Either 
it  consists  in  landed  property  with  hereditability  of  title  and  (at 
least  originally)  office,  or  in  a  hereditary  charge  alone,  or  privilege 
or  power  over  others  transmitted  with  the  blood.  While  the  former 
has  become  more  usually  known  and  is  therefore  regarded  as 
characteristic,  the  latter,  alwaj-s  accompanied  by  "  loose  wealth  " 
at  least,  is  still  found  among  pastoral  nations. ^^  It  may  even 
have  been  the  incipient  form  of  the  other.  Now,  among  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  we  have  seen  that : — 

1.  The  notion  of  abstract  ownership  of  the  soil,  in  any  shape, 
had  not  yet  arisen. 

2.  Individuals,  whatever  might  be  their  position  or  office,  with- 
out any  exception,  had  but  a  right  to  use  certain  tracts,  and  no 
possessory  rights,  even,  to  land  were  attached  to  any  office  or 
dignity. 

3.  No  office  itself,  whether  of  the  kin  or  tribe,  was  hereditarj'^ 
in  any  family,  since  the  Mexican  family,  as  such,  was  yet  in  but 
a  nascent  state. ^^ 

4.  Futhermore  loose  property  was  subject  to  such  diminutions 
occasioned  by  the  mode  of  worship, 6"*  and  especially  of  burial,^^ 

"2 The  Arabs  for  instance.  See  Kremer  ("  Geschichte  der  herrschenden  Ideen  des 
Islam''' ). 

63  For  these  thx-ee  points  see  "  Tenure  of  Lands"  in  general,  and  pp.  447-18  in  par- 
ticulai'. 

«<  Motolinia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  IV,  p.  31).  "  Otros  trabajaban  y  adquirian  dos  6  tres  afios 
cuanto  podian,  para  hacer  una  fiesta  al  denionio,  y  en  ella  no  solo  gastaban  cuanto 
tenian,  mas  aim  se  adeudaban,  de  nianera  que  teuian  que  servir  y  trabajar  otio  aiio  y 
aun  otros  dos  para  salir  de  deuda;  .  .  ." 
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that  it  could  not  accumulate  so  as  to  exert  any  influence  in  the 
hands  and  in  behalf  oi  any  individual  or  of  his  immediate  rela- 
tives. 

Consequently,  aboriginal  Mexico  could  have  neither  nobility 
nor  patriciate,  and  when  such  a  privileged  class  does  not  exist, 
it  is  useless  to  seek  for  another  to  which  the  term  "  unprivileged" 
or  ''common"  can  be  applied. 

In  a  future  essay  we  shall  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Mexicans 
had  no  hereditary  caste  of  "  medicine  men"  or  priests.  We  have 
elsewhere  shown  that  there  was  no  caste  of  warriors. ^^  The  mode 
of  Tenure  and  distribution  of  the  soil  precludes  all  possibility  of 
the  existence  of  a  permanent  class  of  "  tillers."  It  yet  remains 
to  cast  a  glance  at  the  so-called  artisans,  and  at  the  traders  or 
"  merchants." 

Neither  of  these  two  professions  were  held  to  personal  improve- 
ment of  their  garden  lots  ("  tlalmilli ")  but,  like  officers,  they 
could  have  them  improved  by  others  under  their  names  and 
for  their  benefit.''^  The  statement  of  Zurita  "  that  a  quarter 
was  composed  of  all  kinds  of  people"  ^^  disposes  of  the  opinion, 
that  such  quarters  contained  each  but  members  practising  a  single 
trade.  Thus  there  was  no  geographical  agglomeration  by  pro- 
fessions.^^ Again,  no  rule  existed  enforcing  or  establishing  here- 
ditament in  kind  of  work,  or  manner  of  sustenance.  The  son 
might  embrace,  at  his  choice,  his  father's  occupation,  but  nothing 

'5  Compare  the  burial  rites  of  the  Mexicans  as  reported  by  the  majority  of  old 
sources. 

ae^'Art  of  War"  (p.  98,  notes  8,  9,  40).  Zurita  "  Rapport.''^  (p.  48),  "  lis  etaient  tenus 
seulement  an  service  militaire,  pour  lequel  aucune  excuse  n'etait  adinise." 

6'  "  Tenure  of  Lands  "  (p.  42(3,  note  98).    Consult  the  authorities  therein  quoted. 

68"  Rapport"  (p.  2-24). 

»9It  is  mostly  on  the  authority  of  Sahagun  (Lib.  IX,  vol.  II),  that  the  settlement  by 
professional  clusters  is  admitted.  Ixtlilxochitl  {•' Histoire  des  Chichimeques"  Cap. 
XXXVIII,  pp.  2S2  and  2()3,  "  Duodecima  Relncion,"  p.  388,  Kingsborough,  Vol.  IX)  also 
says  tliat,  at  Tezcuco,  each  profession  had  its  own  quarter  in  the  pueblo.  But  an 
attentive  reading  of  the  first  author  named  (Cap.  XVI 11.  p.  392),  where  he  treats  of  the 
featherworkers  "  De  los  oflciales  que  labran  pUima,  que  hacen  plumajes,  y  otras  cosas 
de  la  misma,"  satisfies  us  at  once  of  the  fact,  that  the  venerable  author  only  refers  to 
worship  of  cei'tain  idols  in  a  certain  quarter,  and  not  to  compulsory  residence  therein, 
of  certain  kinds  of  working  men.  Nowhere  does  he  say  that  the  "Amantecas"  were 
a?i  featherworkers.  He  mentions  a  barrio  "Amatlan "  or  "Amantla."  Might  it  be 
the  "Amanali^o"  of  Vetancurt?  Compare  also  Torquemada  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXX,  pp. 
59  and  60),  MotoUnia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  XII,  pp.  G7  and  68).  *'  FA  conquistador  Anonimo" 
(Col.  de  Doc.  Vol.  I).  "  Le  pi.izze  de  i  mercati,"  (pp.392  and  .593),  although  concerning 
the  markets  exclusivelj-.  Herrera  (Dec.  III.  lib.  IV,  p.  138,  cap.  138),  •'  i  estos  andabaa 
por  los  Barrios,  porque  en  ellos  liavia  de  todo  genero  de  gentes."  Copied  after  Zurita 
Vetancurt  (Part  II,  Trat.  I,  cap.  IV),  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  LI,  p.  5lil). 
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compelled  him  to  do  it.'''*'  It  is  true,  that  such  as  formed  gold  or 
silver  into  pleasing  or  (as  viewed  from  eastern  notions  of  taste) 
rather  striking  shapes,  enjoyed  some  particular  consideration ; 
but  this  was  not  so  much  in  deference  to  their  skill,  as  to  the 
material  \\\}on  \y\\\c\\  they  exerted  it.  Gold  ("teo-cuitlatl")  and 
silver  ("  Iztac-teo-cuitlatl")  were  regarded  as  "offal  of  gods." 
Thus  they  became  objects  of  "  medicine,"  and  those  who  wrought 
them  into  useful  or  decorative  articles,  were  near  to  the  "medicine- 
men "  themselves. ^1  Furthermore,  the  manner  and  method  of 
working  was  so  slow,  it  relied  so  exclusively  upon  that  patient 
disregard  of  time  which  characterizes  even  the  manufacture  of 
a  simple  arrowhead,  that  no  accumulation  of  wealth  could  result 
from  it. ^2  Besides,  the  artisan  had,  like  any  other  member  of 
the  kin,  to  furnish  his  share  towards  the  requirements  of  public 

'"  Ziirita  ("  Rapport,  etc  ,"  p.  1'29).  "  Les  chefs  inferieurs  at  les  personnes  du  peuple 
^levaient  aussi  leiirs  enfants  avee  beaucoup  de  soin,  leiir  inspiraient  I'.'iorreur  du  vice, 
leiir  recommandaient  le  respect  des  dieux,  les  conduisaient  aux  temples  et  les  faisaient 
travailler  suivafit  leiirs  dispositions;  cependant,  en  general,  le  flls  embrassait  la  pro- 
fession de  son  pere."  Gomara  ("  Conquista,  etc.,"  Vedia,  Vol.  I,  p.  438).  ''  Los  pobres 
enscnaban  a  sus  hijos  sus  oflcios,  no  porque  no  tuviesen  libertad  para  mostralles  otro, 
sino  porque  los  aprendiesen  sin  g.istar  con  ellos."  Carlos  Maria  de  Dustamante. 
Tezcoco  en  los  vltimos  Tiempos  de  sus  antiguos  Reyes,"  ISiCJ.  Parte  tercera,  (Cap.  Ill, 
p.  212).  "Ensenaban  ademas  los  oflcios  &  que  tenian  aflcion."  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII, 
cap.  V,  p.  4(i2).  "The  sons  generally  learned  the  trade  of  their  fathers,"  but  they 
wei'e  not  bound  to  do  it,  and  theiefore  no  •'  caste." 

'iThe  words  are  composed  of:  "Iztac,"  white  object  (Arolitia  11,  p.  49),  '-Teotl" 
god  (II,  p.  101),  "Cuitlatl"  filth,  therefore  gold  was  "offal  of  God,"  and  silver, 
"white  offal  of  God." 

The  woi'king  of  gold  and  silver  was  regarded,  by  the  Mexicans,  as  an  invention  of 
"Quetzalcohuatl."  Sahagun  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  Ill,  p.  243),  "  y  los  vasallos  que  tenia  eran 
todos  oflciales  de  artes  niecanlcas,  y  diestros  para  labrar  las  piedras  verdes.  que  se 
llaman  chalchivites,  y  tambien  para  fundir  plata,  y  hacer  otras  cosas;  y  estas  artes 
todos  tuvieron  principio  y  origen  de  1  dicho  Quetzalcoatl  "  (Also  Lib.  X,  cap.  XXIX, 
p.  113,  etc.)  Theft  of  gold  or  precious  stones  was  punished  bj-  death  thiough  saci-iflce. 
Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVII,  p.  487).  Vetancurt  (Parte  Ila.  Trat.  1°,  p.  484.  "Leyes 
do  los  Mexicanos"). 

'^  A  very  i-emarkable  way  of  manufacturing  their  most  admired  works  —  those  made 
of  feathers  — is  reported  by  Mendieta  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XII,  pp.  405  and  40(5) :  "And  there 
is,  besides,  something  else  to  notice  of  this  featherwork,  namely:  that  if  there  are 
twenty  artisans,  they  will  undertake  jointly  the  manufacture  of  one  piece  ("  iniagen  "), 
for,  dividing  among  themselves  tlie  ligure  of  the  image  in  as  many  parts  as  tliei-e  are  of 
their  number,  each  one  takes  his  piece  home  and  finishes  it  there.  Afterwards  they  all 
meet  again  and  put  their  pieces  together,  thus  finishing  the  figure  in  as  perfect  a 
manner  as  if  one  alone  had  made  the  whole."  (Copied  by  Torquemada.  Lib.  XIII, 
cap.  XXXIV,  p.  489,  and,  with  slight  variations,  also  by  Vetancurt,  Vol.  I,  p.  .189.)  In 
regard  to  the  manner  of  working,  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XXXIV,  j).  487),  makes 
the  pertinent  remark :  "All  this  they  workeil  (as  we  have  said)  with  other  stones,  and 
with  flint;  and  ac,cording  to  the  subtlety  of  the  work,  I  think  they  must  have  spent  long 
time  in  finishing  it."  See  in  general  E.  B.  Tj/lor  ("  Researches  into  the  Early  History  of 
Mankind,"  Cap.  VII,  pp.  187  and  188),  also  Motolinia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  IV,  pp.  31  and  32). 
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life:''3  hence  little  was  left  to  him  be3'ond  his  legitimate  wants. 
We  see  thus,  that  hardly  any  chance  was  given  for  the  formation 
of  a  class  which,  resting  upon  the  kind  of  occupation,  miglit 
assume  the  position  of  ''caste"  in  the  organization  of  aboriginal 
Mexican  society. 

It  is  repeatedly  asserted,  and  on  high  authority,  that  tlie  mer- 
chants or  traders  of  Mexico  enjoyed  particular  privileges.  We 
must  premise  here  that  merchants,  in  the  sense  of  venders  of 
other  people's  manufactures  or  products  (thus  living  off  of  the 
difference  between  cost  and  proceeds)  were  known  only  in  one 
way. "^4     The  name  for  merchant  was  "man  who  exchanges  one 

'3  That  tlie  nitisans  or  mechanics  contributecl  a  portion  of  their  wares  in  the  shape 
of  tribute,  is  amply  proven.  See  for  instance,  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  LI,  p.  530. 
Easily  misunclerstoodl)  This  passage  of  Oviedo  explains  lie  action  of  "  wrathy 
chief"  towards  the  "jewellers  "  and  "goldsmiUis  "  at  the  arrival  of  Cortes,  as  related 
by  Tezozomoc,  Duran,  and  by  Sahagun.  See  also:  Zurita  ("  Rapport,  etc.,"  )).  223). 
Bustamante  ("  Tezcoco,  etc.,"  Parte  III,  cap.  V,  p.  232).  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV.  cap. 
XVIL  p.  138).  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XV,  p.  4S0).  Bancroft  (Vol.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  pp. 
231  and  232). 

'■•The  existence  of  currency,  or  of  money,  in  Ihe  shape  of  grains  of  cacao,  T  shapen 
pieces  of  tin  or  copper,  and  quills  filled  with  gold  dust  is  generally  admitted.  See 
for  instance,  Prescott  ('•  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  Book  IV,  cap.  II.  p.  110).  H.  H.  Bancroft 
(Vol.  II,  cap.  XII,  pp.  381,  3S2,  and  383).  Cacao  played,  among  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
the  same  role  as  "wampum"  did  among  tlie  northern  Indians,  for  purposes  of  ex- 
change, but  did  not  go  beyond  it.  In  regard  to  the  so-called  copper  or  tin  coins,  or 
rather  marks  or  checks,  it  is  well  to  examine  the  matter  more  closely.  Cortes  ("  Carta, 
Quarta"  in  Vedia  I.  p.  Ill),  says  very  positively  that  at  Tachco,  he  obtained 
sundry  small  pieces  of  tin  like  very  thin  money  ("a  manera  de  moneda  muy  delgada"), 
which  he  indeed  found  to  have  been  u.sed  as  currency  liy  the  natives,  ("  hallo  que  ea 
dicha  provincia,  aun  en  otras,  se  trataba  por  moneda").  Bernal  Diez  (Cap,  XCIl,  p. 
89,  Vedia  11)  mentions  axes  of  "  brass,  copper,  and  tin  "  ("hachas  de  laton  y  cobre  y 
estaiio  "),  bartered  at  the  market  place  of  Tlatelulco,  "  and  before  we  left  this  square 
("  plaza  ")  we  met  with  other  traders,  wlio  from  what  they  said,  sold  gold  in  grains  as 
they  obtained  it  from  the  mines,  and  enclosed  in  quills  of  the  geese  of  the  land,  and  so 
thin  (•' asi  blancos"  so  wliite)  that  the  gold  miglit  be  seen,  and  by  the  length  and  size 
of  the  quills  they  determined  how  many  mantles  or  "  jiquipiles  "  (bags  of  8000  grains) 
of  cacao  tliey  were  worth,  or  slaves,  or  any  other  things  for  which  they  bartered  it," 
("  6  otra  qualquier  cosa  a  que  lo  trocaban  ").  Gomara  (•'  Conquista,  etc.,"  pp.  348  and 
349).  "  IJut  the  chief  one  is  cacahuati,  which  serves  as  coin.  .  .  ."  "Their  buying  and 
selling  consists  in  exchanging  one  thing  for  another.  .  .  ."  (Id.,  p.  451).  "No  tenian 
moneda,  teniendo  mucha  plata,  oro  y  cobre,  y  sabiendolo  hundir  y  labrar,  y  contratando 
mucho  en  lerias  y  mercados.  Sii  moneda  usual  y  corriente  es  cacauatl  6  cacao." 
Oviedo  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXX,  pp.  31(>,  317.  Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  LI,  p.  53(;)  mentions  only 
cacao  as  currency.  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  XIV,  p.  260).  "  It  was  customary  at 
these  marts  ('en  estos  mercados')  to  exchange  ('trocar')  one  thing  for  another,  and 
even  nowadays  this  is  sometimes  practised;  but  everywhere  cacao  is  most  commonly 
used.    In  other  parts  they  used,  besides,  some  small  mantles  which  they  call  Patol- 

quachtli Elsewhere  they  used  plentifully  some  copper  coins,  almost  like  unto 

("  de  hechura  ")  a  Tau  T,  two  or  three  lingers  wide  and  made  of  thin  plates  ("  plan- 
chuela")  some  thicker,  other  less  thick.  Where  there  was  much  gold  ("  donde  avia 
mucho  Oro"),  small  quills  filled  with  it,  circulated  among  the  Indians,"  ("traian  unos 
Canutillos  de  ello,  y  andaba  entre  los  Indios  mucho  de  esto").    Alonzo  Zuazo  ("  Carta 
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thing  for  another"  ("tlanamacani"),'''^  and  such  was  every  arti- 
san, since,  in  the  market  place  of  aboriginal  Mexico,  every  artisan 
bartered  his  own   manufactures  for  whatever  he  needed  for  sub- 


al  Padre  Fray  Luis  de  Flgueroa."  Santiago  de  Cuba,  14  Nov.,  1521.  Col.  de  Doc.  A'ol.  I, 
p.  361).  "Hay  una  moneda  entre  ellos  con  que  venden  y  compran,  que  se  llama 
cacaliuate,  .  .  ."  Anonymous  Conqiteror  (\).3S0,  etc.)  mentions  Cacao,  "'e  e  moneta  la 
piu  comune,  ma  molto  incomoda  dopo  I'oro  e  I'argento  ....  Acosta  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  3, 
p.  198)  "  No  se  halla,  que  los  Indios  usassen  oro,  ni  plata,  ni  nietal  para  moneda,  ni 
para  precio  de  la  cosas,  usauanlo  para  ornato,  como  esta  dicho."  The  statement  of 
Torquemada  is  plain.  Wliile  it  explains  the  gradual  ascent  and  development  of  the 
notion  that  the  Mexicans  had  an  equivalent  to  money,  it  clearly  proves  that  only  barter 
and  exchange,  and  no  actual  buying,  took  i)lace.  The  copper-plates  wliich,  as  Mr.  Ban- 
croft justly  remarks,  "constituted  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  coined  money," 
still  were  not  intended  even  for  such  a  purpose,  since  they  were  of  varying  size  and 
thickness.  But  the  story  of  the  copper  or  golden  '■'Eagles"  given  to  the  Mexican  traders 
as  money  wherewith  to  buy,  as  faithfully  reported  and  gravely  discussed  by  Mr.  Ban- 
croft also,  deserves  some  special  ventilation.  This  story  is  taken  fi-om  Sahagun  (Lib. 
IX,  cap.  II,  p.  312)  "  y  dabales  1600  toldlllos,  que  ellos  Uaman  quauhtli  para  rescatar." 
These  toldillos  they  divided  into  two  parts  of  800  each.  Now  Sahagun's  editor,  Sr. 
C.  M.  de  Bustamante,  very  confidently  asserts  in  note  a,  (p.  342):  "Era  una  moneda 
que  consistia  en  unos  pedazos  de  cobre  cortados  en  figura  de  T. —  Clavigero,  torn.  I,  pag. 
349."  The  reference  to  Clavigero  is  for  Lib.  VII,  cap.  XX.XVI.  Now  "Toldillo"  is 
derived  from  "  toldar"  that  is,  to  shroud  or  cover,  and  means  merely  a  cover,  and  not  a 
piece  of  metal.  Used  also  for  a  covered  litter  or  portable  chair.  Besides,  "  quauhtli" 
indeed  signifles  Eagle,  but  it  is  an  evident  misprint  and  shoidd  read  "qiiachtli,"  which 
signifies  a  mantle  or  sheet,  thus  perfectly  agreeing  both  with  the  "  toldillo  "  and  with 
the  '-patolquachtli"  of  Torquemada.  The  "golden  eagles"  of  Mr.  Brasseur  are 
therefore  rendered  utterly  useless. 

Anyone  reading  Tezozomoc  will  see  at  a  glance  what  a  conspicuous  part  these 
mantles  "Quachtli,"  [Molina,  II,  p.  84)  played  in  intercourse  and  barter.  According  to 
Ramirez  de  Fuenleal  (Letter,  etc..  Col.  de  Doc's  cone,  le  Mexique,  I,  p.  251)  they 
formed  to  a  certain  extent  the  basis  of  tribute.  These  cotton-sheets  are  well  described 
by  Peter  Martyr  ("  De  novo  Orbe."  Dec.  V.,  cap.  X,  p.  230) :  "Concerning  the  shape  and 
fashion  of  their  garments,  it  is  ridiculous  to  behold :  they  call  it  a  garmente,  because 
they  couer  themselves  therewith,  but  it  hath  no  resemblance  with  any  other  garment, 
of  any  fashion  :  it  is  only  a  square  couering  like  unto  that,  which  your  holiness  cast  on 
your  shoulders,  sometimes  in  my  presence,  wlien  you  are  about  to  kimbe  your  heade, 
to  preserve  your  garments,  least  haii-e,  or  any  other  filth  should  fal  upon  them.  That 
couering  they  cast  about  their  necke,  and  then  knitting  two  of  the  four  corners  under 
their  throate.  they  lette  the  couering  hang  downe,  which  scarce  couereth  the  bodie  as 
lowe  as  the  legges.  Having  seen  these  garments  I  ceased  to  wonder,  that  so  great  a 
number  of  garments  was  sent  to  Cortes,  as  we  mentioned  before:  for  they  are  all  of 
small  moment,  and  many  of  them  take  uppe  but  little  roome." 

With  the  absence  of  money  the  profession  of  merchant  as  one  who  lives  from  the 
profits  of  his  sales,  becomes  limited  almost  to  what  he  can  gather  from  outside  of  his 
own  community,  in  other  words,  to  what  he  can  import.  Their  main  and  almost  exclu- 
sive business  consisted  in  effecting  intercourse  between  the  tribes.  At  home,  every 
artisan  sold  or  rather  exchanged  his  own  wares  in  the  public  markets.  See  Cortes 
("Carta  Segunda,"  Vedia  I,  pp.  32  and  33),  Bernal  Diez  ("Hist,  verdad.,"  etc..  Vedia  II, 
p.  89,  cap.  XCII),  Gomara  (•' Conquista,"  p.  348,  Vedia  I),  "Cada  oficio  y  cada  mercade- 
ria  tiene  su  lugar  seijalado  .  .  .  .",  Sahagun  (Lib.  X,  cap.  XVI,  p.  41),  "  El  que  vende 
piedras  preciosas,  6  lapidario  es  de  esta  propriedad,  que  sabe  labrar  sutilmente  las  pie- 
dras  preciosas  y  pulirlas.  .  .  ."  He  mentions  as  manufacturers  of  their  own  goods 
the  following:  "plateros  de  oro"  (41),  "Tratantes  en  mantas"  (Cap.  XVII,  42),  "que 
venden  mantas,"  "  que  venden  cotaras  "  (Cap.  XX,  pp.  48,  49  and  51),  "oUeros,"  "  que 
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sistance.  Another  name  for  the  same  profession  was  "  man 
who  takes  more  than  lie  gives"  "tiamicqui,"'''^  a  surname  or 
shir.  Lastly  they  were  called  "  piichtecatl."'''^  It  is  with  this 
title  that  traders  appear,  among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  as  privi- 
leged people.  But  such  they  became  always  only  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  At  certain  intervals  of  time  a  number  of  men 
gathered,  forming  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
market  places  of  other  tribes  and  exchanging  their  home  products 
for  those  of  distant  regions.  Such  an  enterprise  was  always  a 
great  venture,  and  required  a  peculiar  organization.  The  par- 
ticipants were  to  be  numerous  enough  to  resist  the  assaults 
of  straggling  bands,  but  they  should  not  appear  so  numerous 
as  to  arouse  suspicion.  They  should  be  well  armed,  but  at 
the  same  time  anxious  to  avoid  collision.  They  needed  a 
certain  number  of  carriers,  not  only  for  the  wares  which  they 
took  along,  but  for  their  supplies,  still  the  number  of  these 
carriers  could  not  be  too  great.  Such  an  expedition  was  in 
reality  not  a  private,  but  a  tribal  undertaking.  Its  members  not 
onl}'  carried  into  distant  countries  the  industry  of  their  tribe, 
but  they  also  had  to  observe  the  customs,  manners,  and  resources 
of  the  people  whom  they  visited.  Clothed  with  diplomatic  at- 
tributes, they  often  were  less  traders  than  sjyies.  Thus  they 
cautiousl}'  felt  their  way  from  tribe  to  tribe,  from  Indian  fair  to 
Indian  fair,  exchanging  their  stuff  for  articles  not  produced  at 
home,  all  the  while  carefully  noting  what  might  be  important  to 
their  own  tribe.  It  was  a  highly  dangerous  mission.  Frequently 
thej'^  never  returned,  being  waylaid,  or  treacherously  butchered 
even  while  enjo3'ing  the  hospitality  of  a  pueblo  in  which  they  had 
been  bartering. 

The  safe  return  however  of  such  a  party  to  the  pueblo  of 
Mexico  was  always  an  important  and  joyful  event.  The  recep- 
tion was  sometimes,  in  solemnity  of  exercises  and  in  barbarous 

vender)  comales,"  "que  veiiden  cestos,"  "  que  vende  petacas"  (Cap.  XXIII.  p.  56,  etc.'), 
"oflcial  de  navajas,"  '"Los  que  hacen  esteras"  (Cap.  XXIV,  p.  G9).  lu  general,  nearly 
all  the  aboriginal  manufacturers  are  mentioned  by  him  also  as  selling  the  products  of 
their  industry,  and  vice  versa.    H.  H.  Bancroft  (Vol.  II,  pp.  383  and  384,  cap.  XII). 

'^  Molina  ("  Vocabulario  "  Parte  la,  p.  81).  "  Tlanamacac,"  '"tendero,"  "  a  vendedor  de 
algo,"  Parte  Ila,  p.  1-27 ;  '"  nite-tlanamictia,"  "  dar  o  trocar  una  cosa  per  otra,  o  recora- 
pensar  "  (p.  1-27,  II).    Exchange  and  sale  appear  almost  synonymous. 

'8  Molina  (Parte  la,  p.  84).    From  "  nite-tiamicaquitia,"  "  mohatrar  "  (II,  p.  112). 

"  Molina  (I,  84),  also  (II,  83,  84).  Sahayun  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  Til,  p.  348,  cap.  V,  pp.  354, 
355,  cap.  X,  p.  37'2,  etc.),  calls  them  also:  "  naoaloztomeca,"  literally  "  peddlars  of  the 
Kahuatl."    Molina  (II,  p.  78).    The  derivation  of  both  words  I  am  unable  to  give. 
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pomp,  second  only  to  that  of  the  tribal  forces  returning  from  a 
successful  campaign  or  foray.  The  traders  went  first  to  the 
central  place  of  worship,  there  to  stoop  before  the  idols  in,  token 
of  adoration.  From  the  great  "medicine-lodge"  the  band  re- 
paired to  the  "  tecpan,"  where  they  met  the  council  of  tlie  tribe 
and  its  leading  officers.  Sometimes  in  presence  of  a  concourse 
of  people,  and  again  if  required,  in  "secret  session"  the  traders 
communicated,  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  any  results  of  their 
explorations.  After  this  their  particular  quarters  gave  them  ap- 
propriate receptions  also,  and  in  some  instances  even  the  whole 
tribe  celebrated  their  return  with  solemn  dances,  and  a  distri- 
bution of  victuals  corresponding  to  what  in  our  time  would  be 
called  a  popular  feast. 

In  order  to  realize  the  substantial  results  of  such  expeditions 
we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  whatever  they  l)rought  back  had  to 
be  carried  b}^  men.  As  already  intimated,  the  number  of  these 
men  was  limited.  They  could  not,  without  jeopardizing  the 
object  of  their  mission  or  enterprise,  take  large  bodies  of  assist- 
ants along.  Besides,  as  these  assistants  also  had  to  carry  their 
own  food,  providing  for  many  journey's  through  uncultivated 
("  neutral ")  wastes,  this  also  restricted  the  amount  of  material 
brought  home.  However  precious  that  material  might  be  to  the 
Mexican  tribe,  it  was  certainly  limited  in  quantity.  Finally, 
custom  demanded  that  the  most  highly  priced  articles  should  be 
offered  up  to  worship,  to  the  stores  of  the  tribe  and  of  the  kins. 
Little  material  gain  therefore,  remained  to  the  courageous  trav- 
ellers themselves.  The  proceeds  of  their  enterprise  were  largel}' 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community  and  the  reward  bestowed  upon 
them  by  that  community  rather  than  the  profits  derived  fi-om  an^-^ 
traffic,  composed  the  persoual  gain  of  the  participants.  This  re- 
ward consisted  of  presents  out  of  the  public  stores,  and  especialh' 
in  the  marks  of  distinction  bestowed  upon  them. 

Thus  the  so-called  "merchants"  of  ancient  Mexico  became 
equivalent  to  distinguished  braves,  and  their  deeds  entitled  them 
frequently  to  the  rank  of  chiefs.  But  if,  on  one  hand,  they  had 
no  opportunity  to  secure  anything  like  personal  wealth,  on  the 
other  the  rewards  of  merit  did  not  attach  to  their  offspring.  No 
class  of  traders,  no  caste  of  merchants,  can  therefore  have  existed, 
and  if  a  certain  well-earned  consideration  attached  itself  to  the 
person  of   those   who   embraced    occasionally   such   a   hazardous 
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and  important  occnpation,  this  consideration  did  not  go  beyond 
the  persons  themselves,  and  was  in  proportion  to  tlie  value  of  the 
acliievements.'^ 


'8  Prescott  {-'Conquest,"  Book  I,  caij.  V,  p.  147).  Bancroft  (Vol.  II,  cap.  Xll,  p.  387, 
etc.).  Bastion  ('■Culturlaentlev,"  Vol.  II,  p|i.  097  and  G98)  and  others  like  Brasseur  de 
Bourhoiirg  {'•Histoire  des  Nations  civilise'es  du  Mixique  et  de  V Amerique  Centrale,"  1857- 
1859,  Paris,  V^ol.  Ill,  p.  (il2,  etc.),  have  given  more  or  less  detailed  descriptions  of  tlie 
Mexican  mode  of  traffic  and  commerce.  Among  the  older  sourcies,  and  those  which 
ne'.'essarily  formed  the  basis  of  my  imperfect  sketch,  the  leading  position  is  occupied 
by  Father  Sahagun  (Lib.  IX,  Vol.  II,  •' Historia  general  de  la  Cosas  de  Nueva-Espana). 
From  the>e  statements  we  gather,  wliat  has  already  been  said  (note  58),  that  the  Tlati- 
liilca  were  the  leading  traders  (Cap.  1,  pp.  3.i.j,  33(5),  and  that  they  were  organized  and 
directed  by  particular  chiefs  of  their  own.  The  venerable  father  is  not  very  clear  in 
the  matter  of  these  particular  officers,  as  (Cap.  I)  he  names  first  two  (p.  335),  then  five 
(p.  337,  cap.  II).  and  lastly  (Lib.  X,  cap.  XVI,  p.  40),  one:  •' Senor  6  Principal  entre 
ellos,"  whom  he  culls :  "  puchtecatlailotlac,  6  acxotecatl,  que  es  tanto,  como  si 
dij^senios  que  es  gobernador  de  los  mercaderes,  y  estos  dos  nombres  y  otros  muchos 
que  estan  puestos  en  la  letra,  se  atribuyen  al  que  es  mayor  principal  gobernador  6  senor 
6  que  es  casi  padre  y  madre  de  todos  los  mercaderes."  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  Ill,  pp.  348  and 
349),  he  speaks  of  "the  principals,"  "los  mercaderes  viejos"  as  "speakers  of  the 
traders"  "  pochtecatlatoqtie."  Furtlier  on  (Cap.  X,  p.  372),  he  speaks  of  the  "poch- 
lecatlailotlac  "  as  the  principals.  We  must  infer  irom  this  that  there  were  a  number  of 
these  leading  traders,  and  not  one  chief  of  the  "caste."  Tlds  evidence  or  rather  indi- 
cation of  a  possible  separate  organization  is  not  noticed  by  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV, 
cap.  XXVII.  p.  580),  who  simply  speaks  of  the  "old  traders  who  remained  at  the 
pueblo."  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXXVIII,  pp.  526  and  527)  merely  mentions  the 
older  and  the  younger  traders,  but  says  notliing  of  a  peculiar  organization.  It  is 
singular,  besides,  that  those  authors  or  more  properly  chroniclers,  in  whose  annals  of 
Mexican  warfare  the  Mexican  traders  play  a  very  conspicuous  part,  make  no  mention 
at  all  of  this  peculiar  caste-like  organization  wiiich  Sahagun  seems  to  imply.  Those 
authors  are  Dnrdn  and  Tezozomoc.  (In  tliis  instance  I  need  not  resort  to  detailed  quo- 
tations, since  the  relerences  in  their  works  are  far  too  numerous).  Furtliermore, 
Zurita.  who  is  very  detailed  in  his  "  Rapport.'"  or  rather  as  the  full  tiile  has  it  ''Breve 
y  Samaria  Uelacion  de  los  SeTiores,  y  maneras  y  diferencias  que  habia  de  ellas  en  la  Nueva 
Espana,'"  while  enumerating  carefully  the  difl'erent  kinds  of  chiefs  and  officers,  is  rather 
reticent  about  any  such  organization  of  tlie  merchants.  Compare  for  instance,  p. 
223,  where  he  distinctly  says  that,  they  had  a  chief  to  treat  with  the  "  Lords  and  gov- 
ernors" in  their  name,  and  p.  240,  where  he  incidentally  mentions  a  "chief  of  the 
merchants"  only.  Sahagun  goes  further  yet,  however,  in  stating  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  V,  pp. 
3.56  and  357),  that  the  merchants  had  their  own  jurisdiction  over  themselves,  apart 
from  that  of  the  tribe  or  kin  :  '  y  los  sefiores  mercaderes  que  regiau  a  los  otros,  tenian 
por  su  jurisdicion  y  judicatoria,  y  si  alguno  de  estos  hacian  algun  delito,  no  los  llevaban 
delante  de  los  senaiiores  a.  que  ellos  los  juzgasen;  sino  que  estos  misnios  que  eran 
sefiores  de  los  otros  mercaderes  juzgaban  las  causas  de  todos  por  si ;  si  alguno  incurria 
en  pena  de  muerte  ellos  le  senteiiciaban,  y  mataban  6  en  la  carcel,  6  en  su  casa,  6  en 
otra  parte  segun  que  lo  tenian  de  costnmbre."  This  he  distinctly  applies  to  the 
"  pochtecas"  of  Tlatilulco,  and  to  the  time  when  "  wrathy  chief"  (Montezuma  the  last), 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Mexicans.  Not  content  with  this  he  relates  (Cap.  II,  pp.33!)-342), 
how  the  merchants  of  Tlatilulco  alone  conquered  several  tribes,  subjecting  them  to 
tribute  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mexicans.  In  all  these  statements  Father  Sahagun  stands 
quite  alone,  and,  if  not  directly  contradicted,  he  is,  at  least  so  unsupported  as  to  make  his 
reports  rather  doubtful  so  far  as  they  concern  the  organization  and  power  of  these 
traders  as  a  distinct  class.  The  story  has  a  suspiciously  Tlatilulcan  coloring.  Com- 
pare note  58.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  connection  with  this,  that  Sahagun  derived 
the  information,  the  which  he  laid  down  in  his  "  Histoi'ia  general,"  almost  exclusively 
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After  this  review  of  the  question  of  stratification,  so  to  say, 
among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  it  may  appear  strange  on  our  part 

from  Tlntilulcan  sources  ("  Prologo,"  pp.  4  and  5,  Vol.  I).  This  diminishes  necessarily 
in  this  instance,  the  value  of  his  otherwise  very  full  and  highlj'  important  testimony. 

The  existence  of  such  a  body,  powerful  througli  wealth  as  well  as  through  mental 
and  intellectual  faculties  would,  even  as  much  as  nobility,  at  once  have  destroyed  the 
tribe  as  such,  by  breaking  up  tlie  kins.  The  inconsistency  of  such  a  picture  with  the 
historical  facts  is  glaring,  and  is  shown  even  by  the  statements  of  modern  wiiters. 
Compare  for  instance,  Mr.  H.  H.  Bancrolt's  statement  of  the  condition  of  Tlatilulco 
after  its  capture  by  the  Mexicans  (V^ol.  V,  p.  431),  •'  lieavy  tiibutes  were  imposed,  in- 
cluding many  special  taxes  and  menial  duties  of  a  humiliating  nature"  with  his 
description  of  tlie  state  of  its  "  merchant  princes  "  (Vol.  II,  pp.  ;W0  and  381).  One  fact 
is  evident:  if  the  traders  lorme(i  occasionally,  lor  certain  purpo.ses,  clusters  of  their 
own,  they  selected  their  own  leaders  or  directors  and  this  was  the  case  with  trading  ex- 
peditions as  well  as  with  feasts.  See  on  feasts:  Sahagun,  Lib.  IX,  cap.  Ill  to  XIV 
inclusive,  Lib.  I,  cap.  XIX,  pp.  29  to  'ii.  Motolinia,  Trat.  I,  cap.  VIII,  p.  47.  Acosta, 
Lib.  V,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  389,  etc.  Torquemada,  Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXVIII.  pp.  57  and  58.  Lib. 
XIV,  cap.  XXVII,  pp.  58(i  and  587.  Claviyero,  Lib.  VI,  cap.  VII,  p.  300.  Lib.  VII,  cap. 
XXXVIII,  p.  5-26,  etc.,  and  otliers.  But  as  to  any  separate,  permanent  government 
of  their  own,  this  rests  exclusively  upon  the  authority  of  Sahagun,  whereas  it  is  amply 
proven,  on  tlie  other  hand,  tliat  any  crime  committed  in  trade  or  barter,  was  summarily 
disposed  of  by  the  regular  officers  of  the  kin  or  tribe  without  regard  to  the  traders  or 
merchants.    We  shall  furnish  the  evidence  in  regard  to  this  point  in  anotlier  note. 

That  the  "  pochtecas  "  occupied  but  one  calpulli,  that  of  Pochtlan,  is  also  disproved, 
and  even  by  Sahagun  himself  (Lib.  I,  cap.  XIX,  p.  31).  '"En  este  calpulli  donde  se 
contaba  el  mercader."  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  Ill,  p.  347) :  "  respondiaute  los  mercaderes  prin- 
cipales  de  los  barrios  que  son  uno  que  .-^e  llama  Pochtlan,  otro  Aoachtlan,  y  otro 
Atlauhco  como  esta  en  laletra").  (Cap.  Ill,  p.  349)  "convidaban  a  solos  los  merca- 
deres de  su  bariio;  pues  el  que  habia  de  ir  por  capitan  de  la  conipaiiia  de  los  que  iban, 
no  solaniente  convidaba  a  los  de  su  barrio,  sino  tambien  i  los  que  habian  de  ir  con  61." 
Also  by  Zurita  {'•Jtapport,"  etc.,  pp.  223  and  224). 

Lastly  the  question  of  wealth  amassed  in  such  quantities  as  to  become  an  influen- 
tial power  in  the  merchants'  hands,  is  also  summarily  disposed  of  by  Sahagun.  How- 
ever often  he  speaks  of  riches  gathered  by  them,  the  following  quotations  show  how 
it  must  be  understood  :  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  II.  p.  338,  Speecli  of  one  ol  the  traders)  "C'uando 
lleguemos  a  nuestro  tierra,  sera  tiempo  de  usar  los  barbotes  de  ambar,  y  las  oregeras 
que  se  llaman  quetzalcoyolnacohtli,  y  los  aventaderos  y  ojeadores  de  moscas,  las  man- 
ias ricas  que  hemos  de  traer,  y  los  maxtles  preciados,  solo  esto  sera  nuestia  paga,  y 
la  seiial  de  nuestra  valentia,"  (i).  341)  •'  y  que  las  otras  presias  que  les  dio  que  arriba  ^e 
dij^ron,  solo  ellos  las  usasen  en  las  grandes  fiestas  .  .  .  ."  It  thus  appears  that  hoard- 
ing of  any  actual  rt-ealtli  was  not  to  be  expected.  The  lack  of  currency  alone  made  it 
almost  impossible  for  want  of  space,  and  gold  and  silver  being  only  used  for  orna- 
mental purposes  and  as  a  part  of  "  medicine,"  we  should  mistake  in  expecting  any- 
thing like  ••treasures."  Here,  as  anywhere  else,  the  supply  was  regulated  by  the 
demand, -and  this  demand  was  in  turn  created  by  the  numbers  of  the  population,  and 
by  the  use  made  of  the  metal.  Since  the  latter  was  used  only  in  a  few  ways,  this  had 
its  effect  on  the  amount  also.  Another  cause,  which  is  not  sufficiently  estimatetl,  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  carriers  had  to  be  used  for  everything,  including  ibod.  Now, 
even  if  thousands  went  along  (of  which  there  is  hardly  any  proof),  the  load  of  each 
hardly  exceeded  sixty  pounds:  "y  daban  a  cade  uno  de  estos  que  tenian  alqiiilados, 
para  que  llevasen  acuestas  la  carga  que  tenian  seiialada,  y  de  tal  manera  las  compara- 
ban  que  no  eran  muy  pesadas"  (Cap.  Ill,  p.  3.50,  Lib.  IX).  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza 
("Avis  sur  les  prestations  personnelles  et  les  Tamemes,  Ur  Kecueil  of  Ternaux-Compans), 
Bays  in  1550,  '•They  must  not  carry  any  loads  heavier  than  two  arrobas,"  or  about  lifty 
pounds.  Bartolome  de  las  Casas  ("Brevissima  relacion  de  la  destruycion  de  his  Yn- 
dias,"  Venetia,  1643,  Italian  and  Spanish,  p.  101),  complaias  of  three  to  four  arobas  or 
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to  concede,  that  nevertheless  there  were  two  very  distinct  classes 
within  the  area  occupied  by  the  tribe  enjoying  each  a  very  dif- 
ferent quality  of  rights.  Now  equality  of  rights  is  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  kinship  ;^9  if  therefore  there  was  a  body 
connected  with  the  tribe  whose  rights  and  privileges  were  inferior, 
it  follows  that  the  members  of  this  body  must  have  stood  outside 

seventy-five  to  one  hundred  pounds,  as  an  excessive  load.  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap. 
XL,  p.  .t29),  sixty  pounds. 

To  conclude,  I  advei-t  to  the  fact  that  the  traders  were  held  to  tribute  and  especially 
to  offerings  for  worship,  as  strictly  as  any  other  members  of  the  tribe.  I  merely  refer 
to  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVII,  p.  138),  who  embodies  in  a  few  words  the 
statements  of  other  writers.  MotoHuia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  IV,  p.  7G),  "  No  se  desvclan  en 
adquirir  riquezas,"  and  further  on  to  p.  77;  also  (Trat.  I,  cap.  IV,  p.  31),  '•  otros  trabaja 
ban  y  adquirian  dos  6  tres  anos  cuanto  podian,  para  hacer  una  liesta  al  demonio,  y  en 
ella  no  solo  gastaban  cuanto  tenian,  mas  aun  se  adeudaban".  The  picture  of  the 
tradiTig  expedition  is  mainly  taken  from  Sahagun  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  II,  III,  IV)  and  Torque- 
mada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  XXVII).  The  reception  only  applies  to  cases  of  great  impor- 
tance. But  every  departure  of  a  merchant  as  well  as  his  return  was  feasted  by  the 
traders  of  his  "  barrios,"  sometimes  with  the  cop.currence  of  other  barrios  and  of  the 
chiefs  and  officers. 

That,  in  consequence  of  their  deeds,  the  merchants  and  traders  were  treated  with 
distinction  and  created  chiefs,  follows  from  Sahagun  (Lib.  I,  cap.  XIX,  pp.  30  and  31), 
"  para  que  fuese  honrado  en  el  pueblo,  y  tenido  per  valiente:  pouianle  un  barbote  de 
ambar,  que  es  una  piedra  larga  amarilla  traspareijte,  que  cuelga  del  beso  bajo,  ahuje- 
rado,  en  senal  de  que  era  valiente  y  era  noble,  y  esto  se  tenia  en  mncho."  But  espe- 
cially (Lib.  IX,  cap.  II,  pp.  338-311),  "  Estos  mercaderes  eran  ya  como  caballeros,  y 
tenian  divisas  paitlculares  per  siis  hazanas  ").  '^  Des  Ceremonies  observers  autrefois  par 
les  Indiens  lorsqn'Us  faisaient  un  tecle  "  (Ternaux,  ler  Recueil,  pp.  233  and  -234).  Tlie  cus- 
tom of  giving  the  rank  of  chief  ("tecuhtli")  to  traders  remained  after  the  conquest 
when  the  chief  became  transformed  into  the  Spanish  hidalgo  in  consequence  of  a  mis- 
conception of  the  former  dignity.  This  is  shown  plainly  by  the  arch-bishop.  Fray 
Alonso  de  Montufar  {•'SitppHque  a  Charles  V  en  faceur  des  Maceuales,  Mexico,  30  Nov. 
1554,  French  translation  l)y  Mr.  Ternaux,  Appendix  to  his  '^Cruaute's  horribles  des  Con- 
qucrants  du  Me'xique,"  p.  257).    It  was  done  to  evade  taxation. 

The  true  position  of  the  Mexican  traders  in  tlieir  tribe  and  society  is  also  stated 
plainly  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  I,  cap.  XIX,  p.  30):  '-Son  estos  mercaderes  sufridores  de 
niuchos  trab.njos,  y  osados  para  entrar  en  todas  las  tierras  (aunque  sean  las  de  enemi- 
gos)  y  may  astntos  para  tratar  con  los  estranos,  asi  aprendiendo  sus  lenguas,  como 
tratando  con  ellos  con  benevolencia  para  atraerlos  asi  con  su  familiariilad."  (Lib.  IX, 
cap.  II,  p.  339)  "pues  que  aunque  nos  llamamos  mercaderes  y  lo  parecetnos,  somos  sol- 
dados  que  disimuladamente  andamos  a  conquistar."  (Id.,  p.  341)  "Los  dichos  merca- 
deres del  Tlaltelolco  se  Uaman  tambien  capitanes  y  soldados  disimulados  en  habito  de 
mercaderes  que  andaban  por  todas  partes."  (p.  342)  "  Cuando  quiera  que  el  seiior  de 
Mexico  queria  enviar  a  los  mercaderes,  que  eran  capitanes  y  soldados  disimulados  a 
alguna  proviiicia  para  que  la  atalayasen."  Zurita  {"Rapport,"  etc.,  p.  223)  "lis  jouis- 
saieut  de  certains  privileges,  parceque  leur  profession  etait  utile  a  I'etat."  This  is 
textually  copied  by  Bustamante  {"Tezcoco,"  Parte  llla,  cap.  V,  p.2.t2).  Tliey  were  fre- 
quently but  official  spies  and  used  as  such,  not  only  by  the  Mexicans,  but  against  the 
Mexicans  by  foreign  tribes.  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  130)  copied  by  Torque, 
mada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  II,  p.  538). 

">  L.  H.  Morgan  {-'Ancient  Society,"  Part  II.  cap.  II,  p.  85,  in  relation  to  Iroquois 
more  particularly).  Among  the  ancient  Germans  or  Teutons,  see  Heinrich  Liulen 
("  Geschichte  des  teutschen  VbUces,"  1825,  Vol.  I,  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  V,  on  the  "  Gau,"  pp. 
49-2  and  493). 
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of  any  connection  by  kin.  This  presupposes  a  class  of  outcasts 
from  the  bond  of  kinship. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  the  formation  of  such  a  cluster  prior 
to  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  tribe.  Neither  can  we  trace 
its  gradual  increase  from  a  given  time.  But  a  glance  at  some  of 
the  rules  of  kinship,  and  at  the  practical  working  of  these  rules 
finally  crystallizing  into  an  equivalent  for  laws,  will  enable  us  to 
discern  its  origin. 

The  relation  of  sexes  being  at  the  bottom  of  society  based 
upon  kin,  it  follows  that  sexual  intercourse  gradually  assumed  a 
regulated  shape,  proportionate  to  the  progress  in  institutions. 
The  ancient  Mexicans  had,  as  we  have  already  established,  ad- 
vanced into  descent  in  the  male  line,  and  had  secured  a  nascent 
state  of  the  modern  family.  Marriage  was  well  known  to  them 
as  a  rule.  But  so  powerful  was  the  influence  exercised  by  the  kin, 
as  unit  of  public  life  that,  once  the  ritual  union  of  a  couple  ac- 
knowledged as  a  necessity  for  future  joint  life,  it  exacted  of  its 
male  members  the  obligation  to  marry  for  the  purpose  of  propa- 
gating and  increasing  the  kin.  Only  such  as  were  naturally  help- 
less, and  such  as  in  view  of  "•  medicine"  made  vows  of  permanent 
chastity,  were  excused.  An}'  other  youth  therefore,  who  refused 
to  take  a  wife  at  the  proper  age,  was  treated  with  contempt  and 
consequently  expelled  from  the  kin.^" 

Woman,  among  the  aboriginal  Mexicans,  was  in  a  singular 
predicament.  Through  the  establishment  of  descent  in  the  male 
line  she  lost  her  hold  on  public  life,  (which  she  latterly'  regained 
through  the  establishment  of  the  famil}'  proper)  and  thus  remained 
little  else  than  a  chattel  in  the  power  of  man.  Still,  the  ritual  act 
of  marriage  being  once  adopted,  the  same  obligation  to  marry, 
which  we  have  already  found  incumbent  upon  the  male,  also 
devolved  upon  the  female,  and  an}'^  girl  therefore,  who  did  not 
"take   vows"  for  "medicine,"   or   who   was  plij'sicall}'  not   mis- 

»oClavigero  CLih.  VII,  cap.  V,  p.  4f)l).  Zuriia  ("Rapport,  etc.,"  pp  133  and  134) 
"  s'ils  ne  voulaient  pas  prendre  dea  femmes,  on  les  cong^diait."  Memlieta  (Lib.  II, 
cap.  XXIV,  p.  l'2.i),  "  Llegados  a  la  edad  de  casarse,  ....  Si  pa.sando  la  edad  se 
deseuidaban,  y  veian  que  no  se  qnerian  casar,  tresqnilabanlos,  y  desi)ediai)los  de  la 
compafiia  de  los  mancebos."  This  meant  exclusion  from  tlie  kin  since,  as  soon  as  they 
were  married,  "they  were  classified,  since,  according  to  their  custom,  they  were 
divided  into  sections  each  of  which  liad  a  chief  or  captain,  as  well  for  tlie  collection  of 
taxes  as  for  other  reasons."  These  "chiefs  or  captains"  were  those  of  the  calpulli. 
Zurita,  (p.  135),  also  Bustamante,  ("  Tescoco,"  Part  III,  cap.  HI,  p.  213),    "Cuando  se 

casaban  los  empadronaban "     Torquemada  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  XII,  p.  186,  almost  a 

copy  of  Mendieta). 
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shapen,  if  she  did  not  join  a  husband  at   tlie   proper  age,  was 
also  regarded  as  a  reprobate. ^^ 

To  these  two  kinds  of  outcasts  others  should  be  added.  It  is 
a  known  fact  that,  if  any  member  of  a  calpulli  failed  to  cultivate 
his  garden  lot  for  two  years,  or  if  he  failed  to  have  it  cultivated 
under  his  name,  then  he  lost  every  and  all  rights  thereto.  This 
implied  expulsion  from  the  calpulli,  consequently  again,  expulsion 
from  the  bond  of  kinship.  Any  one  who  removed  from  the  quar- 
ter or  calpulli  to  which  he  belonged,  lost  his  rights  thereby;  in 
other  words  he  became  an  outcast. ^^ 

The  lot  of  such  people,  thrust,  as  they  were,  outside  of  the 
pale  of  regular  society,  was  an  unenviable  one.  Removal  to 
foreign  tribes  was  not  only  dangerous,  but  even  impracticable 
in  the  earlier  times,  when  the  class  came  into  existence.  Still 
they  had  to  live.  Therefore  the  males  bargained  their  services 
to  such  members  of  the  kins,  as  could  afford  to  nourish  them  in 
return  for  manual  labor.'*-'  No  other  remuneration  but  subsistence 
could  be  thought  of.  For  the  sake  of  subsistence  therefore  the 
outcast  became,  what  the  majority  of  authorities  have  called  a 
slave. 

Fray  Juan  de  Torquemada  writes  as  follows  ;  — "The  manner,  in 
which  these  Indians  made  slaves,  was  very  different  from  that  of 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  very 
difficult  at  the  outset  of  their  conversion  to  understand  it  properly, 
but  to  make  it  clear  (especially  as  the  customs  of  Mexico,  and 
Tetzcuco  had  it,  since  otlier  Provinces  not  subject  to  these  king- 
si  ^wojiymows  Conqueror  (Vol.  I.  Col.  de  Doc,  p.  397):  "&  gente  che  stima  meno 
le  (lonne  iti  quaiiti  nationi  soiio  al  mondo,  perchi  non  gli  comunicheieble  mai  i  latti  loro, 
ancliora  die  conoscnse  die  il  farlo  gli  potesse  melter  conto."  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII, 
cap.  LI,  p.  536).  See  Torquemada  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  Ill,  p.  3(i(i).  on  "  niancebas  "  iu  general 
in  regard  to  women  who  relu^^ed  to  marry,  thougli  living  a  dissolute  life.  Also  Sahagun 
(Lib.  X.  cap.  XV.  p.  37);  Zurita  (p.  129).  If  a  girl  abandoned  her  house,  she  might 
Anally  be  disposed  of  as  a  slave,  or  be  abandoned  ("on  les  abandonnait "). 

^'^ Zurita  (p.  5()) :  ■'  Le  proprietaire  qui  ne  cultivait  pas  pendant  deu.x  annees,  par  sa 
faute  ou  liar  negligence,  sans  juste  cause,  ....  etait  averti  <le  les  cultiver;  et  s'il  ne 
le  faii^ait  i)as,  I'anuee  d'ensuite  on  les  donnait  a  un  iiutre  "  (Id.  p. 54) :  "  Si,  par  hazard, 
le  membre  d'un  calpulli  le  quittait  pour  aller  demeurer  dans  un  autre,  on  lui  retirait  les 

terres  qui  lui  avaient  fete  assignees Adopted  also  by  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV, 

cap.  XV,  p.  13.5).    Compare  "  yeimreo/Zrenrfs"  (p  426). 

63  Gomnra  {•'  Conquista,"  YeAvA  I,  p.  441):  "Los  hombres  necesltndos  y  haraganes 
se  vendian.  .  .  .'•  Cortes  {''Carta  Segunda,"  Vedia  I,  p.  34):  "Hay  en  todos  los 
mercados  y  lugares  piiblicos  de  la  dicha  ciudad,  todos  los  dias,  muchas  personas 
trabajadores  y  maestros  de  todos  oficios,  esperando  quien  los  alquile  por  sus  jornales." 
Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  XVI,  pp.  564  and  565;  and  Cap.  XVII,  pp.  565  and  566). 
Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVIII,  p.  489). 

Keport  Pkabod\  Museum,  II.  39 
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doms,  had  other  ways  to  make  slaves)  we  say  :  that  many  condi- 
tions were  lacking,  to  create  them  actual  slaves.  For  of  these 
slaves  of  this  New-Spain,  some  had  means,  might  own  and  pos- 
sess them  of  their  own,  and  the}'  could  not  be  sold  again  except 
under  the  conditions  mentioned  hereafter.  The  service  rendered 
to  their  master  was  limited,  not  for  ahvays,  nor  ordinary.  Some, 
upon  marrying,  became  released,  their  relatives  or  brothers  taking 
their  i^lace.  There  were  also  skilful  slaves  who,  besides  serving 
their  masters,  still  kept  house,  with  wife  and  children,  purchasing 
and  holding  slaves  tliemselves.  The  children  of  slaves  were  born 
free."84 

The  Mexican  term  for  slave  was,  literall}' a  "  purchased  man" 
("tlacotli.")  He  was  in  fact  but  a  "bondsman."  Through  a 
special  contract,  made  before  authorized  witnesses,  his  services, 
the  proceeds  of  his  labor,  and  not  his  person,  became  pledged  to 
another.  The  member  of  a  kin  had  no  direct  ownership  in  him 
whom  he  employed,  he  could  not  sell  him  again  without  that 
employer's  consent,  nor  could  he  take  his  life  in  punishment 
of  crime.  ]f  the  latter  broke  his  contract  through  repeated 
evasion  he  might  finally  be  "collared,"  that  is,  his  neck  was 
enclosed  in  a  wooden  yoke,  by  means  of  which  he  was  fast- 
ened to  a  wall  at  night.  If  the  man  still  contrived  to  escape, 
then  he  was  turned  over  to  worship  and  sacrificed  ;  but  in  case  he 
succeeded  in  secreting  himself  in  the  official  house  without  being 
intercepted  by  his  master  or  one  of  that  master's  people,  then  he 
was  spared,  and  even  liberated  from  his  bonds. ^^  In  addition  to 
the  supply  furnished  to  the  class  of  outcasts  in  the  manner 
above  indicated,  there  were  accessions  to  it  from  outside.  Fugi- 
tives were  of  rare  occurrence,  since  such,  if  from  a  tribe  against 
which  war  was  waged,  were  regarded  as  precious  additions,  too 
important  to  be  ranged  among  the  outcasts. ^^  But  we  have 
several  instances,  in  the  ancient  history  of  Mexico,  of  destructive 
drouths  as  well  as  of  disastrous  inundations,  depriving  the  inhabi- 

S'*  "  Monarchia  Indiana'^  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  564). 

"5 1  liave  gathered  these  details  mostl}'  from  Torqutmada  (Vol.  II,  pp.  5()4-.566). 
Compare  besides  others,  Vetancurt  (Vol.  I,  pp.  483,  4S-1,  and  485)  and  nearly  all  modern 
writers. 

^^  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI.  p.  130) :  "  Y  si  de  la  parte  contraria  salia  algiino  ft 
descubrir  y  dar  aviso  como  su  senor  6  su  gente  venian  sobre  ellos,  al  tal  dabanle  man- 
ias y  pagabanle  bien."  Copied  by  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  II,  p.  538),  and  Vetan- 
curt (Parte  II,  Trat.  II,  cap.  Ill,  p.  384). 
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tants  of  the  valley  of  their  annual  crops.  In  order  to  escape 
threatened  famine,  fathers  bartered  their  services  and  those  of  their 
children  for  food,  to  such  tribes  as  possessed  sufficient  stores.*^''' 
If  the  consequence  of  expulsion  from  the  bond  of  kinship  or 
of  voluntary  abandonment  of  the  rights  as  members,  were,  /or 
the  male,  a  degradation  to  work  for  others,  it  was  altogether 
different  for  the  female.  The  position  of  women  was,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  little  better  than  that  of  a  costly 
animal,  and  protection  was  awarded  them  only  in  so  far  as 
they  represented  a  part  of  their  husbands'  property.  This  the 
kin  itself  was  obligated  to  defend  and  protect.  The  wife,  how- 
ever, had  no  other  right  than  that.  She  could  not  complain  if  her 
lord  and  master  increased  his  "  family-stock  "  by  the  addition  of 
one  or  more  concubines,  nor  if  he  strayed  about  to  satisfy  his 
desires  with  other  females.  Such  acts  were  even  subservient  to 
the  kins'  interest,  since  they  led  to  an  increase  of  numbers. 
But  the  women  themselves  who  gave  their  persons  away  for  such 
purposes  could  only  belong  to  the  class  of  outcasts  ;  for  illicit 
intercourse  with  wives  and  daughters  of  the  kins  was,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  severel}^  punished.  Through  the  formation  of  the 
class  of  outcasts,  or  at  least  along  with  it,  prostitution  became 
tolerated  among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  while  polygamy  in 
the  shape  of  concubinage  was  introduced  as  a  legitimate  custom.*^ 

8'  Besides  the  famines  recorded  since  the  conquest,  the  older  authors  aud  sources  ia 
general  notice  several  (at  least  two)  previous  to  1520.  It  is  not  to  our  purpose  to 
discuss  their  dates.  They  are  given  with  the  usual  variation  and  discordance.  Thus 
for  instance,  the  "  Codex  TeUeriano  Remensis  "  (Kingsborough,  Vol.  I,  plate  VII,  aud 
Vol.  VI,  p.  13())  mentions  one  in  UOl  (1  Tochtli),  whicli  is  evidentlj'  incorrect,  since  I 
Tochtli  would  be  14(B.  The  Ce-Tochtli  thus  mentioned,  is  U.51,  In  that  yenr,  Dtu-dn 
(Cap.  XXX,  p.  245;  places  the  beginning  of  the  great  drouth  which,  alter  three  years 
duration,  so  completely  exhausted  the  Mexican  stores  and  supplies  that  "  wrathy 
chief"  the  older,  (•' Huehue  Motecuzuma")  told  the  people  "que  cada  uno  vaya  a 
buscar  su  remedio  "  (p.  247).  In  consequence  of  it,  it  is  reported  tliat  many  people 
"  sold  their  sons  and  daughters  to  the  merchants  and  principals  (seiiores)  of  the  tribes 
that  had  wherewith  to  give  them  to  eat,  and  tliey  gave  for  a  baby  (or  boy  rather, 
"niiio")  a  small  basket  of  corn  (maiz)  to  the  father  or  motlier,  obligating  tlieniselves 
to  sustain  the  child  as  long  as  tlie  lamine  might  last,  for  tiiat  if  afterwartls  the  father 
or  mother  might  wish  to  redeem  it,  tiiey  sliould  be  obligated  to  pay  these  ahments." 
This  is,  as  usual,  also  stated  by  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XL,  p.  64).  though  with  less  details. 
Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LXXIII,  p.  203)  reports  the  same,  but  placing  it  fifty  years 
later,  under  tlie  last  •'  wrathy  chief"  (Cap.  CX,  p.  235)  in  1505,  A.  D.  Suhagun  (Lib.  VIII, 
cap  I,  p.  209),  agrees  with  Duran  and  Tezozomoc,  so  does  Clavigero  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XII, 
p.  263):  "  Many  sold  themselves  for  food."  This  date  is  also  1451-1454.  It  is  singular 
that  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XLVII,  p.  158)  also  relates  the  famine  under  tlie  older 
•'  wrathy  chief,"  and  his  words  are  almost  textually  copied  by  Clavigero. 

***  The  possession  of  more  than  one  woman,  or  rather  the  enjoyment  of  more  than 
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"We  thus  witness,   among  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  beneath 
the  kins  composing  the  tribe,  a  lower  class  of  society,  a  floating 

one,  was  a  mere  matter  of  subsistence.  As  already  remarked  by  Peter  Martyr  (Dec. 
V,  cap.  X,  p.  232) :  "He  further  saith,  that  the  common  sort  of  i)eople  content  them- 
selves with  one  wife;  but  that  every  Prince  may  maintayne  harlotts  at  his  pleasure." 
Gomara  ("  Conquista,  etc.,"  Vedia  I,  p.  438) :  "  Cuatro  causas  dan  para  tener  tantas 
mujeres:  la  primera  es  el  vicio  de  la  carne,  en  que  mucho  .«e  deleitan;  Is  segunda  es 
por  tener  muchos  hijos ;  la  tercera  por  reputacion  y  servicio ;  la  cuarta  es  por  granjeria; 
y  esta  postrera  usan  mas  que  otros,  los  liombres  de  guerra,  los  de  palacio,  los  holga- 
zanes  y  tahures;  hacl-ulas  trabajar  como  esclavas,  etc."  Tlie  same  author  adds: 
"Aunque  toman  muclias  mugeres,  a  unas  tienen  per  legitimas,  a  otras  por  amigas,  y 
a  otras  por  mancebas.  Amiga  llaman  a  la  que  despues  de  casados  demandaban,  y 
manceba  a  la  que  ellos  se  tomaban."  According  to  tliis  statement,  a  luisband  could 
entertain  three  classes  of  women  :  one  legitinrate  wife,  concubines  which  he  obtained 
with  permission  of  tlieir  parents  and  prostitutes  or  mistresses.  Varietas  delectat! 
Torquemada,  however  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  JH,  p.  370),  saj's ;  "  Otra  especie  de  mancebas 
havia,  y  se  permitia,  que  era  la  que  los  Seiiores  pi-incipales,  6  las  tomaban  ellos,  6  las 
pedian  despues  de  ia  casados,  con  la  Sefiora,  y  muger  legitima,  que  llamaban  cihua- 
pilli."  This  reduces  the  "  stock"  to  two  kinds,  at  least.  Motoliiiia  (Trat.  II,  cap.  VII, 
pp.  121-128)  mentions  polygamy  as  a  rule,  and  descril)es  the  infinite  trouble  of  the 
priests  to  find  out  the  legitimate  wife,  assuming  it  to  be  ''  aquella  con  quien  estando  en 
eu  gentilidad  primero  habian  contraido  matriraonio"  (p.  127).  According  to  him  the 
first  legitimate  marriage  took  place  U  0»;lober,  152G  (p.  124),  but  nevertheless  for  three 
or  four  years  afterwards  :  "  no  se  velaban,  .  .  sino  que  todos  se  estaban  con  las  mujeres 
que  queriau,  y  habia  algunos  que  teiiian  hasta  doscientas  mujeres,  y  de  alii  abajo  cada 
lino  tenia  las  que  queria"  (p.  125).  In  defence  of  this  state  of  polygamy  the  Indians 
alleged  "  tambien  las  tenian  par  manera  de  granjeria,  porque  las  hacian  a  todos  tejer  y 
hacer  mantas  y  otros  oflcios  de  esta  manera"  (p.  125).  MemUeta  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XLVII 
and  XLVIII,  pp.  300-30(j)  is  very  explicit  on  the  sauie  question.  He  asserts  that  the 
early  missionaries  found :  "  I'or  otra  parte  se  hallaba  que  el  comun  de  la  gente  vulgar 

y  pobre  no  tenian  ni  habian  tornado  sino  sola  unamujer sino  que  los  sefiores  y 

priucipales,  como  poderosos,  excederian  los  limites  del  uso  matrimonial,  tomando  des- 
pues otras,  las  que  se  les  antojaba"  (p.  3U1).  The  final  result  of  these  troublesome 
disputes  and  investigations  is  expressed  as  follows  (p.  30ii) :  '"y  que  sabiendose  cual 
era  la  primera  mujer,  era  cierta  cosa  ser  aquella  la  legitima,  y  viviendo  aquella,  otra 
cualquiera  habia  de  ser  manceba."  The  qm  slion  is  as  to  whether  a  daughter  of  any 
member  of  the  kin  could  ever  lawfully  become  a  concubine,  or  whether  this  was  only  the 
case  with  female  outcasts  ?  The  stories  about  "  Handlul  of  Reeds,"  who,  his  first  wife 
being  sterile,  was  subsequently  married  to  a  number  of  daughters  of  chieftains  (see 
Vurdn,  Cap.  VI,  pp.  48  and  49,  Torquemada.  Lib.  II,  cai».  XIII,  p.  1)6,  Vetancurt,  Parte 
II,  Trat.  I,  cap.  XI,  p.  270,  Clavigero,  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  Ill,  p.  It>4)  Is  manifestly  untrue. 
The  object  of  these  subsequent  marriages  is  given  as  in  order  to  obtain  heirs  to  the 
throne.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  there  was  no  '•  succession,"  but  only  an  "  election," 
consequently  there  was  no  such  object  as  the  one  claimed.  The  chief  certainly  had 
concubines,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  obtained  them  from  the  kins. 
Again  we  are  treated  to  long  descriptions  of  the  dazzling  polygamy  of  the  chiefs  of 
Tezcuco.  For  instance,  Ixtlilxochitl  {-'Hist,  des  Chickimeques,"  Cap.  XLIII,  pp.  305  and 
306)  relates  of  "Fasting  wolf  "  ••  nezahualcoyotl,"  from  "  nezaualitztli,"  "■aijuno,"  etc., 
{Molina,  II,  64),  and  •' coyotl"  how  he  had  a  number  of  concubines  previous  to  his 
marriage  with  an  Indian  girl  of  Coallichan.  Further  on  he  relates  the  well  known 
"Uriah  and  Bathsheba"  btory  (pp.  509-313),  attributed  to  the  same  chief,  and  which 
has  been  so  often  recopied.  His  successor  in  office,  "Fasting  boy  "  (Nezaiiualpilli," 
compare  the  picture  of  this  name  in  Durdn,  Lam.  23  and  24,  Trat.  lo),  is  reported  by 
him  to  have  had  2000  concubines,  "  But,  besides  the  queen,  he  had  intercourse  with 
forty  "  (Cap.  LVII,  p.  35  of  2d  Vol.).  His  marriage  with  that  only  legitimate  spouse  is 
described  (Cap.  LXIV,  p.  66,  Vol.  II).     He  is,  of  course,  supported  by  Torquemada 
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population  of  "hangers-on  to  the  tribe."  This  class  was  j'et  not 
very  numerous  ;  still  it  grew  slowly  and  steadily.  Prohibited  from 
carrying  arms,  and  therefore  from  taking  any  part  in  warfare  other 
than  that  of  carriers  and,  perhaps,  runners,  the  heavy  drudgery  of 
work  was  at  their  charge. ^^  Even  the  tillage  of  lots  appears  to 
have  been  frequently  assigned  to  them,  and  it  may  be  that  what  is 
commonly  termed  the  class  of  "macehuales"  consisted  of  the 
outcasts  who  improved  "tlalmilpa"  for  the  benefit  of  members 
of  the   kin. 90      Besides,   it   is   distinctly   implied,   if  not    stated, 

(Lib.  II,  cap.  XLV,  pp.  ISt-lSi;  cap.  LXII,  p.  184;  Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XII,  p.  436).  H.  H. 
Bancroft  (Vol.  II.  p.  'iH."))  admits  two  classes  of  concubines  for  married  people,  one  of 
•vvliich  he  calls  "  the  less  legitimate  wives."  Among  other  authorities,  he  adduces  in  evi- 
dence Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  I.  p.  2()0) :  "  Tenia  csto  Olintech  treynta  mugeres  dentro 
de  su  casa,  con  quien  el  dorniia,  a  las  quales  Servian  mas  de  ciento  otras."  The  same 
statement  is  also  found  in  Gomara  (••  Conqnista,"  etc.,  Vedia  I.  p.  3ifi)  and  others.  (The 
name  for  the  mistress  ("manceba")  of  a  married  man  is  "  teichtacamecauh"  {Molina, 
I,  p.  81),  which  means  literally  '•  thy  secret  tie,"  from  "Tehuatl"— "  thou,  '-ichtaca"  — 
secretly  (II.  p.  :?-2),  and  "mecatl"—  rope  or  cord  (II.  .56).    See  in  a  further  note. 

The  most  signilicant  statements,  however,  are  those  already  reported,  of  Motolinia 
and  of  Gomara,  tliat  the  Indians  explained  their  polygamy  by  the  fact  that  they  kept 
these  women  for  their  work.  In  other  words,  they  were  purchased  hands.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  tlie  following  autliorities  :  Gomara  C'Conquista."  etc.,  Vedia  I,  p.  441),  "Las 
malas  mujeres  de  su  cuerpo,  que  lo  daban  de  balde  si  no  las  querian  pagar,  se  vendian 
par  esclavas  por  traerse  bien,  6  cuando  ninguno  las  queria.  por  viejas  d  feas  6  enfermas ; 
que  nadie  pide  por  las  puertas."  y'orqi<emffrf«  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  563) :  "  Havia 
tambien  mugeres,  que  se  daban  a  vivir  suelta,  y  libertadamente;  y  para  proseguir  este 
mal  Estado,  que  tomal)an,  tenian  necesidad  de  ve-stir  curiosa.  y  galanamente,  y  por  la 
necesidad.  que  pasaban,  porque  no  trabajaban  ....  llegaban  a  necesitarse  mucho,  y 
hacianse  Esclavas ;  "  and  the  same  authority  adds  (Cap.  XVII,  p.  .566) :  "  y  muchas  veces 
los  Amos  se  casaban,  con  Esclavas  suias,"  without  any  closer  deflnition  however. 
Finally,  the  Anonimo  says  (p.  397):  "  Nelle  nozze  di  questa  patrona  principale  fanno 
alcune  cirimonie,  il  che  non  si  osserva  nelle  nozze  dell'  altre." 

There  is  no  evidence  Chat  a  married  man  could  increase  the  number  of  his  women 
even  with  the  consent  of  the  parents,  in  otlier  words,  marry  a  girl.  But  if  the  latter 
had,  through  her  own  lewd  conduct,  become  abandoned  and  cast  ofl',  then  he  could 
associate  witli  her  as  his  mistress  without  regard  to  his  wife  proper.  Also  lie  might 
purchase  (or  rather  barter  for)  a  female  and  afterwards  make  a  concubine  of  her, 
even  if  she  was  of  a  foreign  tribe.  Prisoners  of  war  (females)  may  occasionally  have 
been  spared  also,  but  this  suggestion  rests  on  very  slight  evidence  (compare  ''Ano- 
nimo" p.  373),  and  may  apply  only  to  prisoners  of  war  purchased  from  other  tribes 
(Sahagun,  Lib.  I,  cap.  XIX,  p.  32). 

Si*  They  were  the  "  tanienes,"  carriers.  The  Mexican  word  is  "  tlamama,"  from 
"tlacatl"— man,  and  "nitla-mama"— to  carry  a  load  {Molina,  II,  p.  51).  Bon  Antonio  de 
Mendoza  ^"Avis  sur  les  Prestations  personelles."  etc..  p.  358.  Ternaux,  Recueil).  Zurita 
(pp.  250,  251,  and  280)  "Lettre  des  auditeurs  Salmeron,  Maldonado.  Ceynos  et  Quirogaa 
VImperatrice."  (Mexico,  ;;0  March,  1531,  in  2d  Recueil,  etc.,  pp.  143  and  144) :  "  Les  Indi- 
ens  out  de  tout  temps  porte  des  fadeaux,  ils  y  sont  accontnmes  ..." 

so  This  is  a  mere  suggestion.  Tlie  majority  of  descriptions,  however,  are  such  that 
the  "  mazeluial  "  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  a  member  of  the  kin.  Still,  in  such 
cases,  when  that  member  could  not  improve  his  lots  himself,  families  of  "  bondsmen  " 
may  have  done  the  work  J'or  him,  and  thus  become  included  in  the  general  picture. 
Quotations  are  superfluous,  since  the  information  is  not,  as  yet,  positive  enough. 
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that  for  actions  of  merit  such  people  might  be  re-adopted,  and 
thus  restored  to  their  original  liglits.  The  anonj'mous  conqueror 
asserts  that  the  performer  of  any  valorous  deed  was  highly 
rewarded  and  made  a  chieftain,  "even  if  he  was  the  vilest 
slave." 91  But  without  such  formal  re-adoption,  no  outcast  could 
emerge  from  his  inferior  and  unprotected  condition.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  Mexico's  aboriginal  people,  however,  con- 
sisted of  members  of  the  twenty  kins  shown  to  have  composed 
the  tribe.  These  all  enjoyed  equal  rights  ;  consequently  all  had 
the  same  duty.  Both  right  and  obligation  were  governed  by 
the  organization  of  kinship.  While  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
follow  here  strictly  the  order  of  enumeration  of  these  rights  and 
obligations,  established  in  the  admirable  researches  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
we  still  can  distinctly  trace  all  of  them  in  ancient  Mexican 
society,  operating  with  more  or  less  unimpaired  vitality. 

The  kin  claimed  the  right  to  name  its  members.^^  A  family  name 
was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Mexicans, ^^  and  thus  our  assertion 
that  the  modern  family  was  not  yet  established  among  them, 
acquires  further  support.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  child's 
birth,  its  mother  in  presence  of  all  the  neighbors  (consequently 
of  the  "calpuUi"  or  kin)  gave  the  child  a  name  through  the 
medium  of  the  women  assisting  her  delivery.  This  name,  gener- 
ally taken  from  that  of  the  day  of  birth,  had  a  superstitious 
bearing,  and  was  to  accompany  the  child  during  the  period  of 
its  utter  helplessness. 9^     A  second  "naming"  took  place  several 

^'^'■^ Relatione  di  alcune  Cose  ddla  Nuova  Sprigna"  (Col.  de  Doc,  I,  p.  371).  Torque- 
mada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  XVII,  p.  5()G) :  "y  Esclavos  havia  que  regian,  y  mandaban  la  casa 
de  su  Senor,  come  hacen  los  Maiordomos." 

82  Morgan  {'■^Ancient  Society,'"  pp.  71  and  78). 

^^  AMolinia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  V.  p.  37):  "Todos  los  Niiios  cuando  iiacian  tomaban 
nombre  del  dia  en  que  nacian."  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XXII,  pp.  454  and  455). 
The  family  name  was  introduced  by  Uie  Spaniards,  who  gave  other  names  at  the  time 
of  baptism. 

^*Motolinia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  V,  p.  .37).  Sahagun  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  I,  pp.  283  and  284,  in  gen- 
eral the  entire  fourth  Book,  which  gives  a  very  full  idea  of  all  the  superstitions  con- 
nected with  birthdays;  more  especially  Cap.  XXXV^  and  XXXVI  and  Lib.  VI,  cap. 
XXXVII,  pp. 217-221).  All  the  children  of  the  quarter  were  invited  to  the  festival:  "En 
este  tiempo  que  estas  cosas  se  hacian,  juntabanse  los  mosuelos  de  todo  aquel  barrio,  y 
acabadas  todas  estas  ceremonias,  entran  en  la  casa  del  y  toman  la  comida  que  alii  les 

tenian  aparejada "    The  naming  took  place  in  presence  of  ''todos  los  pari- 

entas  y  parientos  del  nino,  viejos  y  viejas"  (p.  218).  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XIX,  p. 
107) :  '.Estos  nombres  tomaban  de  los  idolos  6  de  las  fiestas  que  en  aquellas  signos  caian, 
y  a  veces  de  aves  y  animales  y  de  otras  cosas  insensatas,  como  se  les  antojaba."  (Lib. 
XIII,  cap.  XXXV,  p.  267).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XX,  p.  450  :  "  Luego  hacian  con- 
vocacion  de  todos  los  Deudos,  y  Parientes,  de  los  Padres,  y  de  todos  los  Amigos,  y 
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months  later,  which  was  performed  by  the  medicine-man  of  the 
kin. 9^  Both  of  these  names  were  preserved,  but  if  the  full-grown 
man  ever  performed  some  action  of  merit  in  the  service  of  the 
whole  tribe,  then  the  tribe  bestowed  upon  him  a  third  name  as 
an  honorable  title  attached  to  his  person  in  reward  for  his  deeds.^^ 
It  ivas  the  duty  of  the  km  to  educate  or  train  its  members  to  every 
branch  of  public  life.  For  all  public  purposes,  man  only  must  be 
taken  into  account.  This  appears  obvious  from  what  was  said 
already  concerning  the  position  of  women  in  general.  Now  each 
calpuUi,  or  localized  kin,  among  the  ancient  Mexicans  had,  as 
we  have  shown  in  "Art  of  War, "9'''  its  "House  of  the  Youth" 
("telpuch-calli")  joined  to  its  "  medicine-lodge"  or  temple.  Thither 
the  boys  were  brought  at  an  early  age,  to  be  instructed  in  what- 
ever was  needed  for  after-life.  In  order  to  train  their  bodies  they 
were  held  to  manual  labor,  and  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  worship. 
The  use  of  weapons  was  made  a  prominent  object  of  teaching  ; 
so  was  the  dance  and  song,  the  latter  coupled  with  ordinary 
Indian  rhetorics. ^^     These  houses  of  education  were  under  the 


Vecinos,  que  para  este  acto  se  juntavan  .  .  .  y  entonces  lo  ponian  el  nombre."  Also 
(Cap.  XXII,  p.  455;  cap.  XXIII,  p.  45()) :  "  De  la  niisnia  manera,  que  quaiulo  alguna  de 
estas  Indias  paria,  se  usaba  juutarse  toda  la  Parentela.  y  las  veciuas,  y  aniigas,  ..... 
De  esta  misnia  nianei-a  lo  acostumbrabau  hacer  para  el  flngido  Bautismo."  Gomnra 
C'Conquista,"  V^edia  I,  p.  438) :  "  Eu  este  lavatorio  les  ponian  nombre,  no  como  querian, 
sino  el  del  mismo  dia  en  que  nacieron.'  Vetancurt  (Parte  II,  Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VIII,  p. 
402). 

85  This  is  stated  by  Gomara  (Vedia  I,  p.  438) :  "  y  dende  a  tres  meses,  que  son  de  los 
nuestros  dos,  los  llevaban  al  templo,  donde  un  sacei'dote  que  tenia  la  cuenta  y  ciencia 
del  calendario  y  signos,  les  daba  otro  sobrenombre,  haciendo  muchas  ceremonias,  y 
declaraba  las  gracias  y  virtudes  del  idolo  cuyo  nombre  les  ponia,  pronosticandoles  bue- 
nos  hados."  Motolinia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  V,  p.  37) :  ''  Despues  desde  a  tres  meses  presenta- 
ban  aqnella  criatura  en  el  teniplo  del  denionio,  y  dabanie  su  nombre,  no  dejando  el  que 
tenia,  y  tambien  entonces  comian  de  regocijo,  ..." 

^^ Gomara  (Vedia,  p.  438).  Motolinia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  V,  p.  37).  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIII, 
cap.  XXII,  p.  456).  Ctavigero  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXXVII,  pp.  437,  438).  Durdn  (Cap.  XI,  pp. 
96,  97,  and  98). 

"'  "Art  of  War."  p.  101.  Relying  on  Humboldt,  I  assumed  lifteen  j'ears  to  be  the 
age  when  military  instruction  began,  but  the  general  instruction  began  much  sooner. 
See  note  98. 

''s' Gomara  (Vedia,  p.  438).  Sahagun  (Lib.  III.  cap.  I\",  cap.  V,  p.  2C8) :  "Habiendo 
entrado  en  la  casa  del  Telpuchcali  el  nino,  dabanie  cargo  de  barrer,  limpiar  la  casa, 
poner  lumbre,  y  hacer  los  servicios  de  penitencia  a  que  se  obligaba.  Era  costumbre 
que  a  la  puesta  del  sol,  todos  los  mancebos  iban  a  bailar,  y  danzar  a  la  casa  que  so 
llamuba  Cuicacalco  cada  noche,  y  el  muchacho  tambien  bailaba  con  los  otros  mance- 
bos; Uegando  a  los  quince  aiios.  y  siendo  ya  mancebillo,  llevabanle  consigo  los  mance- 
bos mayores  al  monte  a  traer  la  leiia,  que  era  necesaria  para  la  casa  del  Telpuchcali.  y 
Cuicacalco,  y  cargabanle  las  rodelas  para  que  las  Uevase  acuestas; "  (p. 209) :  "I^a  vida 
que  tenian  era  niuy  aspera  ..."  (Cap.  VI,  pp.  270  and  271 ;  Lib.  VL  cap.  XXXIX,  p. 
224),  and  other  incidental  notices.    Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIV,  pp.  124, 125).     Torque- 
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special  direction  of  experienced  men,  called  therefore  "  Speakers 
of  the  Youth"  ("telpuchtlatoca")  and  "elder  brothers"  ("teaoh- 
cauhtin,")  in  another  capacity.  They  had  not  only  to  provide 
for  the  pliysical  training  of  their  pupils,  but  also  for  their  intel- 
lectual development,  as  far  as  the  state  of  knowledge  permitted.^^ 
Such  places  of  training  were  called  also  "  the  place  where  I 
grow"  ("nezcaltiloyan"),  or  "the  place  where  I  learn"  ("nem- 
achtiloyan.")^*"*  It  is  not  true  that  tlie  j'outh  were  constrained 
to  a  permanent,  almost  monastic  residence  in  such  houses ;  but 
while  there  they  improved  in  common  certain  special  plots  of  land, 
in  all  likeliiiood  the  so-called  "  tem[)le-tracts,"  out  of  which  the 
daily  wants  of  worship  were  supplied. ^^^  In  connection  with  this 
mode  of  education,  we  have  to  consider  here  an  objection  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  raised  against  our  views. 

It  is  frequently  given  out  as  a  fact,  that  besides  the  "  Houses 
of  the  Youth"  mentioned,  there  was  a  special  place  of  education 
for  the  children  of  '■'■7iohlemen"  and  this  is  adduced  as  a  proof  of 

mada  (L.\h.  IX,  cap.  XII,  pp.  185  and  ISG;  Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XXVIII,  XXIX  and  XXX) 
aud  others. 

99  "^r<  0/  War"  (pp.  101,  119  and  120).  Mendieta  (Lib.  IL  cap.  XXIV,  pp.  124  and 
12.'5) :  "  Los  otros  so  criaban  conio  en  capitanias,  porque  en  cada  barriojhabia  iin  capitan 
de  ellos,  llamado  telpnchtlato,  que  quiere  decir,  guavda  6  capitan  de  los  mancebos." 
Torquemada  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  XII,  p.  IS.")) :  "y  tenian  un  Kector,  que  los  legia,  y  governaba, 
que  se  llaniaba  Telpoclitlato,  que  quiere  decir,  Guarda,  6  Caudillo  de  los  Mancebos,  el 
qual  Telpochtlato  tenia  gran  cuidado  de  doctrinarlos.  y  ensciiarles.  en  l)uenas  coetum- 
bres."  Suhagun  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  V,  p.  269):  "y  si  era  ya  honibre  valiente  y  diestro, 
elegianle  pai'a  regir  a  todos  los  mancebos,  y  para  castigarlos,  y  entonces  se  llamba  Tel- 
pnchtlato." (Lib.  VIH,  cap.  XIll,  p.  301) :  "Tanibien  daban  de  comer  S,  los  que  criaban 
los  mancebos  que  se  llaman  telpuchtlatos,  •  .  ."  (Cap.  XVII,  p.  305) :  '"en  e^^le  lugar  se 
juntaban  los  maestros  de  los  mancebos  que  se  llamaban  tiachcaoan.  y  telpuchtlato- 
ques  .  .  ."  (Also  Cap.  XXXVIII,  p.  331).  Vetancurt  (I'art  II,  Trat.  Ill,  cap.  VI,  p.  451) : 
'•  y  iin  rector  que  llamaban  Telpochtlato,  el  que  hahla  y  gobierna  a  los  mancebos." 
Codex  Mendoza  (Vol.  I  of  Kingsborough  plates  (12  and  03). 

Sahagun  usually  calls  the  "  achcauhtli,"  "algiiazile.'^,"  or  executors  of  justice.  But 
above  wo  see  that  he  calls  the  "tiachcaoan,"  also  "masters  of  the  youtli."  Both  names 
are  corruiitions  of  "  teaciicanhtlin."  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXVllI,  p.  00)  calls  the  "Ach- 
cacauhtin,  mayorales  de  arnias  y  de  doctrina  y  de  ejemplo."  (Cap.  LVII,  p.  95) :  "  Tras 
ellos  vinieron  los  que  llaman  Acheauhtin,  seiiores  de  los  varrios,  y  maestros  de  mance- 
bos." (Cap.  LXXl,  p.  121):  "mayorales  y  ministros,  y  los  hicieron  juntar  como  escu- 
elas  en  cada  un  vari'io  que  llamaban  telpochcalli."  (Cap.  LXXXVIII,  p.  134) :  "Los 
mancebos  iban  cada  dia  a  los  varrios  al  egercicio  de  las  arnias  it  la  escuela  de  armas 
telpochcalco,  adonde  los  enseiiaban  con  va'lerosos  animos,  y  lasmaneras  de  combatii'." 
Finally  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  II,  p.4.'i2)  refers  also  to  the  53d  picture  of  the  Mendoza 
Codex,  representing  a  boy  of  fifteen  years,  who  is  turned  over  to  an  "  achcauhtli,  or 
officer,"  to  be  instructed  in  the  art  of  war. 

^"''Molina  ( Vocahularta  II,  pp.  66  and  72).  P.  Ignacio  de  Paredes  {'^Doctrina  Breve 
sacada  del  Catecismo  Mexicano."  Reprint  of  1809). 

lo'Sahagun  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  V,  p.  269)  says  that,  whereas  they  slept  at  home,  that  is,  at 
the  "house  of  youth,"  they  ate  with  their  families  ("annque  comian  en  bus  casas  pro- 
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the  existence  of  a  privileged  class  of  nobles. ^°2  Besides  the 
other  evidence  which  we  have  mentioned,  as  against  the  existence 
of  nobility  in  ancient  Mexico,  we  shall  state  here  that  the  place 
called  "calmecac"  which  is  the  name  given  to  that  supposed 
"  school  fo*'  the  nobles,"  was  in  realit}^  something  quite  different. 
Fray  Bernardino  Sahagun,  in  .his  description  of  the  central 
medicine-lodge  or  great  temple  of  the  Mexican  tribe,  says  that 
in  the  house  called  calmecac  those  who  devoted  themselves  to 
"  medicine,"  or  to  the  priesthood  were  trained  for  that  office  and 
lived  in  said  house  along  with  the  medicine -men  themselves. ^''^ 
There  were  several  buildings  or  rooms  bearing  that  name,  all 
within  the  square  occupied  by  what  is  commonly  termed  "  the 
great  temple  of  Mexico,"  and  these  were  the  places  where  the 
medicinemen  and  whoever  was  attached  to  them  and  to  their 
offices,  actually  dwelt.  i°^     Consequently  these  places  were  also 

pias").  Zurita  (pp.  131-133)  asseits  that  "certain  fixed  days,  the  children  of  land- 
tillers  had  permission  to  sliare  tlieir  father's  labor."  That  the  "temple  trai'ls  "  were 
probably  identical  with  those  worked  by  the  young  n)en  is  made  evident  by  Sahagun 
(Cap.  V,  Lib.  lU,  p.  269;  cap.  VIII.  p.  275).  Zurita  (p.  131):  "lis  etaient  obliges  de  tra- 
vailler  aux  terres  affectees  a  ces  etablissements."  Torquemada  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  XII.  p. 
185) :  "Tenian  sus  Tierras.  y  Heredados  para  sii  sustento  (que  debian  de  ser  de  las  dedi- 
cadas  al  uso,  y  gasto  de  los  Templos)  en  ellas  sembraban,  y  cogian  Pan  para  su  sus- 
•  tento."  Mendieta  (Lib.  II.  cap.  XXIV,  pp.  124  and  125).  Gomara  (Vedia,  p.  438).  The 
latter  is  very  plain,  connecting  all  the  "schools"  and  their  lands  with  the  temples. 

102^.  iy.ijfl„cro/if( Vol.  II,  pp.243  and  244).  Nearly  all  the  older  writers  call  it  a 
higher  school,  but  I  shall  hereafter  discuss  their  statements.  See  also  Prescott  ("3/ea;- 
ico,"  Book  I,  ch.  Ill,  p.  09). 

103  "Hisioria  general  de  las  Cosas  de  Kiteva  Espaiia,"  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  p.  271) :  "Los 
senores,  6  principales,  6  ancianos,  ofrecian  a  sus  hijos  a  la  casa  que  se  Uamaba  Calme- 
cac, era  su  intencion  que  alii  se  criasen  para  que  fnesen  ministros  de  los  idolos."  Id., 
(Cap.  IV,  p.  266) :  "y  lo  ofrecian  a  la  casa  de  los  idolos  que  se  llama  Calmecac,  para  que 
fuese  ministro  de  ellos,  viniendo  a  edad  perfecta."  But  especially  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXXIX, 
p.  223) :  "  si  le  prometian  fi  la  casa  Calmecac,  era  para  que  hiciese  penitencia,  sirviese  a 
los  dioses,  viviese  en  limpieza,  en  humildad  y  castidad,  y  para  que  del  todo  se  giiar- 
dase  de  los  vicios  carnales." 

i»^The  description  furnished  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  VI,  Appendix,  '•  Relacion  de  los  Edi- 
ficios  del  gran  Templo  de  Mexico,"  pp.  197  to  211)  mentions  seventy-eight  parts  or  edi- 
fices, among  which  were  the  following,  with  the  name  "Calmecac:" 

The  12th  edifice  "Tlilancnlmecac,"  a  shrine  to  the  goddess  Civocoatl  and  inhabited 
by  three  priests,  medicine-men  (p.  201). 

13th  edifice  "  Mexicocalmecac,"  called  by  him  "a  monastery  wherein  the  priests 
dwelt  who  served  daily  in  the  Cu  of  Tlaloc"  (p.  201). 

24th  edifice,  "Vitznaoac  Calmecac."  inhabited  by  the  priests  of  the  idol  Vitznaoac, 
(p.  203) 

27th  edifice,  "Tetlanmancalmecac,"  where  the  priests  of  the  temple  dedicated  to  the 
goddess  Chantico  lived,  as  in  a  "monastery,"  (p.  203). 

35th  edifice,  "Tlamatzinco  Calmecac,"  "  a  monastery,"  inhabited  by  the  priests  of 
the  god  Tlamatzincatl,  (p.  201). 

54th  edifice,  "  Yopico  Calmecac,  "  monasterio  u  oratorio,"  (p.  207). 

61st  edifice,  " Tzommolco-calmecac,"  -'a  monastery  where  dwelt  priests  of  the  god 
Xiuhtecutli,"  (p.  207). 
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the  abodes  of  such  men  as  underwent  the  severe  trials  preliminary 
to  their  investiture  with  the  rank  of  chief  ("  tecuhtli.")  The 
word  "calmecac"  is  often  interpreted  as  "dark  house"  but  its 
etymology  is  probably  quite  different.  In  no  case,  however,  was 
that  building  a  school  for  a  "  privileged  class  of  childran.^o^ 

The  kin  had  the  right  to  regulate  and  to  control  marriage.^^^  We 
have  seen  that  the  obligation  to  marry  i-ested  upon  every  member 
of  a  "  calpulli."  Where  tribal  society  is  still  in  its  pure  and 
original  condition  marriage  in  the  same  kin  is  absolutel}'^  prohib- 
ited. The  matrimonial  customs  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  were 
closely  scrutinized  by  the  Catholic  church,  and  a  rigid  investigation 
by  the  early  missionaries  has  proven  that  not  only  was  marriage 
between  close  relations  strictly'  prohibited,  but  it  was  also  discour- 
aged (if  not  forbidden)  between  members  of  the  same  kin, '*''''     Mr. 

In  an,  seven  "calmeca"  wiUiin  the  enclosure  surrounding  the  great  ''house  of  god" 
of  Mexico-Tenuchtitlan.  Torquemada  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XI  to  X\'I)  also  describes  the 
various  places,  mentioning  "  Huitznahuaccalmccac,"  "Casa  de  recogimiento,  y  habita- 
cion  de  los  Sacerdotes,  y  ministros  de  este  Ingar"  (p.  1.50).  "Tlamatzinco  calmecac," 
donde  vivian  y  tenian  su  asistencia  los  Sacerdotes,  y  ministros  de  este  diclio  Templos  '' 
(p.  151).  "  Yopico  calmecac"  "donde  liabitalian,  y  se  crialian  los  mucliachos  "  (p.  1.53). 
"Calmecac"  —  "donde  se  criavan  los  ninos"  (p.  149).  Besides  these  statements,  the 
two  authors  just  quoted  allude  to  the  Calmecac  in  the  same  manner  at  vaiious  places. 
Sahagun  (Liu.  Ill,  Appendi.x,  cap.  VII,  and  especially  Cap.  VIII,  pp.  271-271)).  Already 
the  title  of  this  chapter  is  significant:  "  De  las  costnmbres  que  se  suardaban  en  la 
casa  que  so  llamaba  Calmecac,  donde  se  criaban  los  Sacerdotes,  y  ministros  del  templo 
desde  niiios."  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XXVIII,  pp.  469-471).  Johannes  Eusehius 
Nieremherg  ("  Historia  Naturw,"  Lib.  ^'III,  cap.  XXII,  pp.  143-146).  He  copies  Hernan- 
dez who,  in  turn,  almost  verbally  agrees  with  Sahagun.  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  X, 
p.  302 ;  Cap.  LI,  p.  537).     Goniara  ( Vedia  I.  p.  438). 

^"^  Afolina  (II,  p.  II).  "Calmeca  tlatolli,"  "  palabras  diehas  en  corredores  largos" 
and  "  Calmelactli,"  "  Sala  grande  y  prolongada,  6  corredor  de  la  casa."  The  word  may 
be  decomposed  into  "Calli"  —  house,  and  "mecayotr'  — consanguine  relationship,  or 
"  mecati "  a  cord  or  tie.    "  House  of  Ties  "  ? 

'^"^ '^Ancient  Society"  (p.  74). 

i"''  Already  MotoUnia  (Trat.  11,  cap.  VII)  pictures  vividly  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  the  priests  in  regard  to  i-egular  marriage.  The  first  question  to  be  determined  was 
that  of  the  legitimate  spouse.  This  has  already  been  investigated  in  a  former  note. 
The  next  question  was  that  of  the  degrees  of  consanguinity,  or  affinity.  It  was  rigidly 
inquired  into  whether  perhaps,  custom  had  sanctioned  intei'marriage  of  brothers  and 
sisters.  Gomara  (Vedia,  p.  439):  "Xo  casan  con  su  madre  ni  con  su  liija.  ni  cdn  su 
hermana;  en  lo  demas  poco  parentesco  guardan;  aunque  algunos  se  hallaron  casados 
con  sus  propias  hermanas;"  thus  admitting  tlie  fact  that  intermarriage  of  that  kind 
existed.  Mendieta  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XLVIII,  p.  305)  also  concedes  tliat  such  may  have  been 
the  case,  and  infers  that  these  marriages  should  be  regarded  as  valid.  The  question  of 
intermarriage  between  children  of  the  same  issne  becomes  important  through  the 
statements  and  discussion  of  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  VII,  p.  489)  about  the  matri- 
monial customs  of  tlie  Indians  of  Vera-Paz  :  "  The  Indians  of  Vera-Paz  were  compelled 
frequently,  on  account  of  their  customs  of  relationship,  to  marry  brothers  with  sisters 
for  this  reason:  It  was  not  customary  for  those  of  one  clan,  or  tribe,  to  marry  the 
women  of  the  same  tribe  (pueblo),  and  thus  they  sought  for  them  from  others,  because 
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H.  H.  Bancroft  to  whom  every  student  of  American  antiquities 
must  look  with  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  for  his  valuable  ser- 
vices, sa^'s  on  the  subject :  "  marriages  between  blood  relations 
or  those  descended  from  a  common  ancestor  were  not  allowed. "i°^ 
The  act  of  marriage  itself  was  preceded  by  negotiations  on  the 
part  of  one  calpulli  (that  of  the  man)  with  another  (that  of  the 
woman),  the  negotiations  terminating  in  something  like  a  purchase 
of  the  girl.i*'^     It  is  beyond  our  purpose,  at  present,  to  dwell  on  the 

they  dirt  not  reckon  the  children,  born  in  foreign  tribes  or  lineages,  as  belonging  to 
their  family ;  although  if  the  mother  had  issued  from  their  lineage,  and  the  reason  for 
this  was,  that  this  relationship  was  only  attril)uted  to  the  men."  Now  this  is  a  very 
plain  statement  and  picture  of  "  descent  in  the  male  line,"  with  the  rules  of  kinship  as 
strongly  and  fully  in  vigor  as,  with  '■  descent  in  the  female  line  "  among  the  Iroquois. 
The  inhabitants  of  Vera-Paz  spoke,  according  to  Herrera  (Dec.  IV,  cap.  X,  cap.  XIV, 
p.  229),  "  varios  Lenguages,"  but  they  selected  one  at  the  instance  of  the  Dominican 
fathers,  "  to  use  it  in  general."  Dr.  Berendt  ("  Remarks  on  the  Centres  of  Ancient  Civili- 
zation in  Central  America  and  their  Geographical  Distribution  "  address  read  July  10, 
1876,  pp.  9  and  10)  mentions  in  Vera-Paz  three  idioms:  the  "Kekchi"  (Alta  Verapaz), 
'•Pokoman"  (in  the  South),  and  the  "QQuiche"  (Western  Verapaz).  See  also  E.  G. 
Squier,  ("  Monograph  nf  Authors  n'ho  have  written  on  the  Languages  of  Central  America" 
lutrod.,  )).  IX).  //.  H.  Bnncrnft  (Vol.  Ill,  cap.  IX.  p.  760).  Diego  Garcia  de  Palacio 
("  lieport  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  1576,"  German  translation  by  the  late  Dr.  Alex  von 
Frantziiis,  pp.  4  and  64).  I'imentel  (•'  Cuadro  deacriptiro  de  las  Lenguas"  etc.,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  81-84).  The  close  connection  in  customs  and  Institutions  (see  my  notes  in  regard 
to  the  calendars  of  Mexico  and  Central  America)  between  the  QQuiche  and  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  the  probable  identity  of  their  origin,  make  it  not  unlikely  that  the  latter  had 
al.'^o  the  same  rule,  "not  to  marry  within  the  tribe  or  lineage,"  or  rather  in  the  kin. 
As  every  tribe  in  Mexico  consisted  of  a  number  of  Calpulli,  there  was  no  need  of 
selecting  the  wife  from  outside  of  the  settlement.  The  manner  of  arranging  marriages 
furnishes  direct  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  wife  was,  at  least  usually,  from  another 
kinship.    (See  note  109.)    See  especially, -besides,  Sahagun  (Lib.  II,  Appendix,  p.  228). 

i»8  >.  Xative  Races  "  (Vol .  II,  cap.  VII,  p.  251). 

109  Not  only  the  consent  of  the  young  man's  parents  was  requisite,  but  also  that  of 
the  "  telpuchtlato"  (speaker  to  the  youth)  of  his  "  barrio"  or  calpulli,  i.  e..  of  his  kin. 
This  fact  is  abundantly  proven.  Sahagun  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIII,  pp.  1.52,  1.5.3)  says :  The 
"speaker  "was  invited  to  the  house  and  after  having  "eaten  and  smoked,"  "the  old 
parents  of  the  young  man,  and  the  old  men  of  the  bavrio  sat  down."  and  the  case  was 
told  to  them.  The  ■'  speaker  "  then  took  formal  leave  of  the  youth  "  y  dejaban  al  moso 
en  su  casa  de  su  padre."  (Lib.  Ill,  Appendix,  cap.  VI,  p.  271),  he  again  insists  that  the 
consent  of  the  "  maestros  de  los  mancebos  "  was  required.  Zurita  ("  Rapport,"  p.  132) : 
"Lorsqu'ils  etaient  d'a,.ge  a  se  mirier,  c'est  ft  dire  ft  vingt  ans  ou  un  pen  plus,  ils  en 
demandaient  I'autorisation  "  (p.  134).  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  125) :  "  Llegados 
a  la  edad  de  casarse  .  .  .  pedian  licencia  para  buscarmujer;  y  sin  licencia  por  niara- 
villa  alguno  se  casaba,  y  al  que  lo  hacia,  demas  de  darle  su  peniteucia,  lo  tenian  por 
ingi-ato,  maleriado  y  como  apostata"  .  .  .  jTor^jiemarfa  (Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XXX).  It  was 
the  kin  of  the  male  which  solicited  the  girl,  and  this  solicitation  was  carried  on  by 
women,  who  brought  presents.  Compare  also  H.  H.  Bancroft  (Vol.  II,  pp.  251  to  262). 
Vetancurt  (Part  II,  Trat.  II,  cap.  XII,  p.  477.  "  Teatro  Mexicano"  Vol.  I).  If  the  male 
needed  it,  "  the  community  "  assisted  him.    See  above  authorities,  and  others. 

The  controlling  influence  of  the  Kin.  in  matters  of  marriage,  was  officially  recog- 
nized, as  late  as  1.5.55,  by  the  first  provincial  '•  concile  "  held  at  Mexico  in  that  year.  It 
was  ordained  :  "  That  since  it  is  customarj-  among  the  Indians  Maceguales  not  to  marry 
without  permission  ("licencia")  of  their  principals,  nor  to  take  any  women,  unless  it 
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ritual  details  themselves,  but  we  must  lay  particular  stress  on  the 
fact,  that  the  wife  became  the  proper^?/  of  her  husband  and  that 
she  was,  as  such,  placed  under  the  direct  protection  of  liis  kins- 
men. Such  marriages  could  be  annulled  by  mutual  consent, 
provided  the  kin  gave  its  approbation.  In  sucli  a  case  the  woman 
was  at  liberty  to  marry  again,  and  also  to  return  to  the  calpulli 
from  which  she  issued. ^i" 

We  might  now  be  expected  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  funeral  rites 
of  the  ancient  Mexicans  since  it  was  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  kin 
to  enjoy  common  burial.^^^  But  this  question  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  creed  and  belief  that  we  refrain  from  tres- 
passing too  much  on  that  field.  The  Mexicans  practised  cremation 
and,  in  the  case  of  warriors  slain  in  battle,  at  least,  it  is  known 
that  the  exercises  were  conducted  b}"^  the  officers  and  leaders  of 
each  kin,  all  its  members,  and  not  the  special  relatives  and  friends 
only  of  the  deceased,  attending  the  ceremonj'.ii'^  q^.  knowl- 
edge of  the  burial  places  of  aboriginal  Mexico  is  still  very  indefi- 

was  given  by  their  hand,  out  of  which  there  arise  great  discomforts,  and  marriage 
among  free  persons  is  not  as  free  as  it  should  he,  therefore,  we  ordain  and  command : 
that  no  Indian  principal  of  whichever  condition  or  rank  ("  estado,")  shall  of  his  own 
accord  or  authority  give  away  any  wife  to  anybody  whatsoever,  nor  shall  he  prevent 
any  Macegual  from  marrying  freely  the  woman  whom  he  may  wish,  and  who  may  like 
him, —  under  penalty  of  thirty  days  of  imprisonment,  and  other  penalties  which  the 
Judge  may  determine  upon." 

("  Concilios  Provinciates,  Primero  y  Segundo,  celebrados  por  la  mtiy  noble,  y  mtiy  Leal 
ciudad  de  Mexico  etc.,  etc.  Dalos  a  Luz  el  lll'mo  Sr.  IJ.  Francisco  Antonio  Lorenzana 
Arzohispo  de  esta  Santa  Metropolitana  Iglesia  Aiio  de  1769).  The  "principales  Indios  " 
are  the  officers  of  the  •'  Kins,"  and  thus  we  have,  thirty  five  years  after  the  conquest, 
a  formal  recognition  of  the  custom  among  the  Mexican  Indians  that  marriage  was  con- 
trolled by  the  Kin.  How  the  "  encomeuderos "  subsequently  interfei'ed  with  that 
custom,  in  order  to  conce:d  their  own  criminal  doings,  is  plainly  told  by  Fray  Antonio 
de  Remesal  "  Hi.itoria  de  la  Provincia  de  San  Vicente  de  Chyapa  y  Guatemala,  etc.,  etc." 
Madrid,  1(319  (Lib.  Vll,  cap.  XV,  p.  327). 

^i"!!  is  singular  that  some  of  the  earliest  ecclesiastical  writers  imi)ly  that  there  was 
no  rule  of  repudiation  or  divorce  among  the  ancient  Mexicans.  Mendiela  (Lib.  Ill,  cap. 
XLVIII,  p.  303).  The  same  authority,  h  owever,  attributes  this  to  the  baneful  efl'ccts  of 
contact  with  the  Spaniards,  in  consequence  of  which  the  customs  of  the  natives  grew 
more  or  less  dissolute  and  immoral  (p.  304).  Zurita  (p.  97)  confirms,  and  Torquemada 
(Lib.  XVI,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  196),  copies  Mendieta  literally.  For  the  customs  of  divorce 
see  Zurita  (p.  97),  Mendieta  (Lib.  HI,  cap.  XLVIII,  p.  301),  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIII. 
cap.  XV,  pp.  441  and  442),  Gomara  (Vedia  I,  p.  440),  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  II,  cap.  C, 
XVII,  pp.  72  and  73),  Bustamante  ("  Tezcoco,"  p.  19G),  and  others.  The  division  of 
property  mentioned  as  accompanying  the  divorce,  applies  only  to  personal  eiiects, 
since  the  wife  brought  nothing  else.    See  "  Tenure  of  Lands"  (p.  429,  and  note  107). 

The  matrimonial  customs  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  will  be  more  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  me  in  another  monograph,  subsequent  to  one  on  "Religious  Beliefs." 

Ill "  Ancient  Society  "  (pp.  71  and  83). 

11=  Compare  Durdn  (Cap.  XVIII,  pp.  154  and  156),  and  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXV,  pp.  37 
and  38). 
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nite,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  treasure-seeking  propensities  of  the 
Spanish  immigrants  as  well  as  to  the  diligence  of  the  clergy  in 
obliterating  all  objects  to  which  the  aborigines  attached  supersti- 
tious notions. 

For  the  same  reason  we  refrain  herefrom  entering  into  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  customs  of  worship.  Still  we  feel  obliged 
to  state  that  the  feature  of  "  separate  religious  rites"  ^^^  so  charac- 
teristic of  society  based  upon  kin,  is  plainly  visible  among  the 
ancient  Mexicans.  There  are  some  very  remarkable  evidences  of 
this,  to  which  we  must  allude. 

It  has  already  been  established  at  the  outset,  that  each  calpulli 
had  "  its  particular  god,"  which  was  worshipped,  as  a  tutelar  deity, 
within  the  territory  of  that  calpulli.  Consequently  each  kin  had 
its  particular  medicine-lodge  or  temple. ^^^  Besides,  the  last  one 
of  the  seventy-eight  places  into  which  Father  Sahagun  subdivides 
the  great  central  "  teo-calli "  of  the  tribe,  is  described  by  him  as 
follows  : 

"The  sevent3'-eighth  edifice  was  named  calpulli,  these  were 
small  buildings  enclosing  the  inside  of  the  square,  these  little 
houses  they  called  calpulli,  and  there  the  principals  and  officials  of 
the  republic  gathered,  to  do  penance  for  four  days  preceding  each 
festival  occurring  at  twenty  days  interval.  Their  vigils  thus  lasted 
four  days,  during  which  time  some  of  them  ate  at  midnight  and 
others  at  noon."^i^ 

This  statement,  which  is  confirmed  (according  to  the  learned 
Jesuit  John  Eusebius  Nieremberg)^!^  by  the  celebrated  physician 
and  naturalist  Francisco  Hernandez,  is  followed  hy  another  one, 
not  less  important,  also  of  Sahagun  : 

"  They  offered  up  many  things  in  the  houses  which  they  called 
"  calpulli,"  which  were  like  churches  of  the  quarters,  where  those 
of  the  same  gathered,  as  well  for  to  sacrifice,  as  for  other  cere- 
monies they  were  wont  to  perform. "^^^ 

Thus  the  right  of  the  kin  to  "separate  worship"  appears  not 

113  "  Ancient  Society  "  (p.  71). 

1"  Besides  the  positive  assertions  of  Sahagun  (Lib.  II,  Appendix,  p.  211.  Lib.  I, 
cap.  XIX,  p.  31) :  •'  se  poui.in  en  una  de  las  casas  de  oracion  que  tenian  en  loa  barrios  que 
ellos  llamaban  calpulli,  que  quiere  decir  iglesia  del  barrio  6  parroquia"  and  (Lib.  II, 
cap.  XXXVIl,  etc.),  we  have  also  the  testimony  of  Durdn  (Cap.  V,  pp.  42  and  43,  and 
Cap.  IX,  pp.  79  and  80),  and  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  X,  p.  302). 

iis"  Historia  general,"  (Lib.  II,  Appendix,  p.  211). 

116"  Historia  naturae,"  (.Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXII,  p.  146). 

117 II  Eistoria  general,"  (Lib.  II,  Appendix,  p.  211.    See  note  114). 
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only  established  within  that  kin's  territoiy,  but  it  is  also  recog- 
nized even  at  the  central  medicine-lodge  of  the  tribe. 

A  further  evidence  of  it  is  found  in  the  manner  of  distribution 
of  the  captives,  upon  the  return  of  a  successful  war-party.  It  is 
known  that  prisoners  were  always  offered  up  to  the  idols.  Such 
a  person,  therefore,  as  soon  as  secured,  became  an  object  of 
"medicine;"  he  was  so  to  say  a  sacred  object.  Well  treated  as 
long  as  he  was  not  needed  for  the  slaughter-block,  nothing  could 
in  the  end  save  him  from  sacrifice.  But  this  sacrifice  itself  was 
not  made  in  behalf  of  his  captor,  but  on  behalf  and  for  the  kin  to 
whom  the  captor  belonged.  Therefore  upon  arrival  at  the  pueblo, 
the  prisoners  of  war  were  turned  over  to  the  respective  calpuUi  as 
their  share  thus  furnishing  another  illustration  of  "Separate  Rites 
of  Worship"  of  the  kins  composing  the  ancient  Mexicans. '^^ 

Having  already  discussed,  in  a  former  paper,  the  tenicre  of  Lands 
and  customs  of  Inlieritance^'^^  we  now  pass  on  to  one  of  the  most 
essential  features  of  tribal  society,  and  one  which  involves  some 
of  the  vital  points  of  organization  and  customs. 

The  kin  was  obligated  to  2^rotect  and  defend  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  its  members^  and  to  resent  and  punish  any  injury  done  to 
them,  as  if  it  were  a  crime  committed  against  the  kin  itself  A^^ 

The  impression  justly  prevails,  that  the  so-called  "  penal  code" 
of  the  Mexicans  was  simple  but  severe,  death  being,  in  most  in- 
stances, the  punishment  of  offenders.  Tliis  resulted,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  fact   that   any  oflTence  against  an  individual 

1'*  jl/enf/je<a  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVII.  p.  132),  i-ather  contradicts  himself  when  he 
says  first:  that  the  captive  belonged  to  his  captor,  but  at  the  same  time,  that  this  cap- 
tor was  even  killed  if  he  gave  away  his  prisoner  to  another  man.  Second  :  that  each 
one  had  to  watch  his  own  prisoners,  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  guarded  in  com- 
mon, and  at  the  risk  of  the  "barrio"  or  kin,  which  was  responsible  for  their  safe 
keeping.  Torqiiemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  Ill,  p.  540)  copies  tliis  almost  literally. 
Much  more  positive  and  clear  is  Durdn  (Cap.  XIX,  pp.  172  and  173) :  "  mandd  Tlacaellel 
repartir  loscautivos,  porqne  eran  muchos,  por  to<los  los  barrios  y  que  cada  barrio  se 

encargase  de  guardar  y  sustentar  tantos Los  mandones  de  los  barrios  repar- 

tieron  los  presos  a  cada  barrio,  a  como  les  cauia."  (Ca)).  XXI,  p.  18G) :  '•  Monte?cunia 
los  mandaua  vestir  y  aderegar  y  llamauava  a  los  Calpixques,  que  son  los  mandoncillos 
de  los  barrios,  y  entregauanlas,  pai-a  que  tuviesen  cuidado  dellos,  diciendo  que  eran 
la  merced  del  sol,  Senor  de  la  tieira.  que  los  daua  para  el  sacriflcio."  (Id.,  cap.  XXII, 
p.  192.  Cap.  XXVIII,  p.  237) :  "  luego  fueron  repartidos  entre  los  barrios  y  encomenda- 
dos  a  los  mandoncillos."  (Cap.  XLII,  p.  343,  etc.).  Tezozomoc  {'* Cronica,"  cap.  XXIX, 
p.  4.');  XXXIl,  p.  51;  XXXIII,  p.  53;  XXXVIII,  p.  61;  XLIX,  p.  80,  etc.),  confirms  Luran 
as  might  be  expected. 

"8"  Tenure  of  Lands  and  Customs  of  Inheritance,"  Wth  Eeport  of  Peahody  Musenm, 
1878. 

i'^'i  •■' Ancient  Society,"  (pp.  76  and  77).  Compare  H.  Luden  ("  Geschichte  des  teutschen 
VoUces,"  pp.  501  and  502),  among  the  ancient  Germans. 
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became,  according  to  rules  of  kinship,  one  against  the  social 
group  to  which  he  belonged.  This  presupposes  again  a  general 
division  of  crimes  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  includes  such 
as  were  committed  by  members  of  the  kin  against  other  members 
thereof  or  against  institutions  of  the  same  group  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  other  comprises  offenses  committed  by  inhabitants 
of  one  calpulli  against  those  of  another.  It  is  only  the  first  class 
which  we  take  under  consideration  here,  the  second  we  reserve 
for  our  discussion  of  the  mode  of  government.  Crimes  com- 
mitted within  the  kin  can  be  classified  as  against  persons,  against 
property,  and  against  medicine. 

The  aborigines  of  Mexico  are  generall}'  represented  as  being, 
in  their  every-day's  intercourse,  of  a  quiet,  peaceable,  inoffensive 
disposition,  contrasting  strongly  with  their  savage  ferocity  in  war- 
fare. This  was  not  however  due  to  any  innate  gentleness  and 
mildness  of  nature,  but  only  to  the  peculiar  restraint  enforced  upon 
them  by  the  law  of  retaliation  or  revenge. i^i  Brawls  resulting  in 
bodily  injury  were  therefore  of  extremely  rare  occurrence,  and 
then  it  was  left  to  the  parties  to  settle  it  among  themselves.  In 
such  cases,  as  in  the  event  of  mutual  jealousy,  a  challenge  often 
passed  between  them,  and  this  challenge  brought  about  an  en- 
counter at  tite  next  campaign  when,  while  the  warriors  were 
engaged  with  the  enemies  of  the  tribe,  the  contestants  fought 
as  if  they  had  belonged   to  opposite  camps,  until  one  of   them 

"'The  character  of  the  Mexican  Aborigines  is  variously  depicted  by  older  writers- 
It  appears  as  a  mixture  ot  childlike  docility  and  fierce  passions.  Cortes  ("  Carta  Se- 
gunda,"  p.  18.  Vedia,  Vol.  I),  speaks  of  them  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Tlaxcalte- 
cans.  £ernni />tes  (•' /?2S<orJo  etc.,"  pp.  309  and  310.  Cap.CCVIII.  Vedia  II).  specially 
dwells  on  their  vices  and  their  cruelty,  as  evidenced  in  their  sacrifices.  "  El  Conquista. 
dor  Anonimo'  (Col.  de  Uocum.,  1,  pp.  371.  383,  387,  and  397),  places  great  stress  on  their 
ferocity,  although  he  also  says  that  they  are  very  obedient.  The  missionaries  generally 
exalt  their  good  sides  —  their  docility  and  faithfulness.  Compare  Motolinia  (Trat.  I, 
cap.  XIV,  pp.  76  and  77).  The  same  (Trat.  I,  cap.  II,  pp.  22  and  23),  mentions,  however, 
their  vices  also,  attributing  nearly  all  of  them  (idolatry  excepted),  to  their  inclination 
towards  intemperance.  (Trat.  II.  cap.  IV,  p.  113) :  "  Lo  que  de  esta  generacion  se  puede 
decir  es,  que  son  muy  extranos  de  nuestra  condicion  .  .  .  ."  Zarita  (p.  197—207),  is 
very  bitter  against  such  as  treat  the  Indians  as  barbarians.  (Id.,  42  and  45).  Mendieta 
(Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XLIII,  p.  290),  says  that  they  were  very  willing  to  forgive  and  ask  to  be 
forgiven,  the  latter  taking  place,  before  going  to  confess  themselves,  sometimes  before 
all  the  relationship  and  the  neighbors:  •'  suelen  algunos  juntar  (al  tiempo  que  se  quierea 
confesar)  toda  su  parentela  y  vecinos  con  quien  communican,  y  pedirles  perdon  en  la 
manera  dicha."  Against  this,  it  is  reported  by  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I,  p.  535), 
that  "these  people  were  naturally  more  vindictive,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world." 
Compare  also  the  descriptions  of  the  character  of  the  Mexicans  in  Clavigero  (Lib.  I, 
cap.  XV). 
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was  disabled  or  until  he  voluntarily  withdrew. ^^2  Slanderers, 
however,  were  punished  b}'  the  kin,  having  their  lips  cut  off 
or  publicly  sliced. ^^-^  Homicide,  and  murder,  were  invariably 
punished  by  death.  1^4 

Intemperance  in  public  was  free  to  people  more  than  seventy 
years  old,  while  if  grown  men  below  that  age  appeared  in  a 
drunken  state  (festivities  excepted),  their  heads  were  shorn  clean 
in  punishment.  But  whenever  the  delinquent  was  a  chief  he 
was  publicly  degraded  ;  and  any  officer  was  forthwith  removed 
and  relieved  of  his  duties. i^''     Women  who  attempted  to  act  as 

"2  Gomara  (Vedia  I,  p.  440) :  •'  no  traen  armas  sino  en  la  guerra,  y  alii  averiguan  sua 
pendencias  por  desaflos."  Bartolomi  de  lax  Casas  (•'  Historia  apologetica  de  Indias," 
cap  213  and  214.  Vol.  VIII  of  Lord  Kingsborough,  note  XLV,  p.  124).  Bystanders  in- 
terfered, separating  tlie  parties,  if  they  came  to  blows.  Motolinia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  II,  p. 
2:i),  says  that  such  strife  and  quarrels  only  occurred  when  they  were  drunk:  *' Y  fuera 
de  est:xr  beodos  son  tun  paciflcos,  que  cuando  rinen  mucho  .se  empujan  uno  a  otro,  y 
apenas  nunca  dan  voces,  si  no  es  las  mugeres  que  algunos  veces  rinendo  dan  gritcs." 
(Cap.  XIV,  p.  76) :  "Sin  vencillos  ni  eneniistades  pasan  .su  vida."  Tor quemada  {lAh.  XII, 
cap.  XV,  pp.  308  and  309).     Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  136). 

^'^^Zurita  (•'  Rapport,"  etc.,  pp.  129  and  130)  speaks  only  of  children,  punished  by 
splitting  the  lips  for  lying.  Tliis  is  copied  by  Herrera  (Dec.  II  [,  [^ib.  IV,  cap.  XVI.  p. 
136)  and  Torquemada  ,Lib.  XIII,  cap.  XXX,  p.  478).  Vetancurt  (Part  II,  Trat.  Ill,  p.  482), 
however,  declares  this  punishment  to  have  been  meted  out  to  adults,  adding:  "to-day 
there  would  be  many  without  lips,  so  much  do  Ihey  lie  "  Gomara  {-'Conquista,"  p.  438, 
Vedia  I)  speaks  of  this  punishment  as  having  been  instituted  by  Quetzalcohuatl,  and 
for  adults  as  well  as  for  children.  This,  attributing  it  to  Quetzalcohuatl,  is  an  evident 
error.  Compare  Sahagun,  {LiWi.  Ill,  cap.  Ill,  p.  244).  Claviyero  (Lib.  VII.  cap.  XVII, 
p.  480)  is  positive  about  adults.  Bustarmnte  {"Tezcoco"  p.  195)  says  that  slanderers 
were  killed. 

"*  Las  Casas  {"  Historia  Apologetica,"  cap.  213,  Kingsb:  Vol.  VIII,  p.  123):  Destos 
era  el  que  mataba  a  otro,  el  cual  moria  por  ello."  Gomara  (Vedia  1,  p.  442) :  '•  Matan  al 
matador  sin  excepcion  ninguna."  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIX.  p.  136) :  '  Sentenciaban 
a  muerte  a  los  que  cometian  enormes  y  graves  delitos,  asi  como  a  los  homicidos.  El 
que  mataba  a  otro,  moria  por  ello."  Torquemada  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  VIII,  p.  387),  almost 
copies  the  preceding.  Nearly  all  the  authors  agree  on  this  point,  except,  according  to 
Mr.  Bancroft  {'■'Native  Jiaces,"  Vol  II.  p.  459.  note  59),  Duran,  who  is  said  to  assert: 
"that  the  murderer  did  not  suffer  death,  but  became  the  slave  for  life  of  the  wife  or 
relatives  of  the  deceased."  In  this  Duran  agrees  with  tli  "  Codice  Ramirez."  Vetan- 
curt ("  Teatro,"  Vol.  I,  p.  485)  says  that  even  for  murder  committed  in  a  drunken 
state,  the  culprit  was  killed  (hung).  Clarigero  (Lib  VII,  cap.  XVII,  p.  484)  briefly 
states  that  all  homicide  was  punished  with  death.  As  to  the  manner  ol  execution,  it  is 
variously  stated.    It  would  be  uns^afe  to  attempt  going  into  details. 

125 It  js  well  known  that  there  was  an  idol  for  the  drunkards.  Sahagun  (Lib.  I,  cap. 
XXII.  p.  40)  even  gives  the  names  of  thirteen  "  dioses  del  vino."  According  to  Gregorio 
Garcia  ("  Origen  de  los  Jndios,"  etc.  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  II,  §VI,  p.  92,  who  mentions  as  au- 
thority Fray  Estevan  de  Salazar,  "  Historia,  i  llelacion  de  la  Teologia  de  los  Jndios  Mexi- 
canos"  lost  in  a  shipwreck,  1564),  they  had  three  hundred  gods  of  the  drunkards  "que 
de  solos  los  borraclios  tiener  300  Dioses."  See  also  'Torquemada  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIX, 
p.  58)  and  others.  The  punishments  are  given  by  me  after  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXX, 
pp.  139  and  140).  Copied  textually  by  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  X,  p.  550).  Besides 
these,  Zurita  (pp.  110-112)  asserts  the  same,  even  more  explicitly,  and  he  is  followed  by 
Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib,  IV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  136).  Vetancurt  (Vol.  I,  p.  485).    Clavigero  (Lib. 
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procuresses  were  severely  punished,  though  not  with  loss  of 
life. 126 

While  clandestine  relations  between  young  men  and  girls  were 
known  to  exist  and,  if  not  sanctioned,  still  were  not  punished, 1^7 
it  was  different  if  a  married  man  attempted  to  seduce  a  maiden 
who  was  not  an  outcast.  The  seducer  was  invariably  punished. ^^^ 
Intercourse  between  unmarried  people  was  tolerated,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  marriage  and  the  consequent  increase  of  kinship,  but 
if  a  husband,  in  contravention  of  the  obligation  "not  to  marry 
in  the  kin,"  endeavored  to  satisfy  his  lusts  upon  one  of  that  kin's 
wards,  as  the  daughters  of  members  all  were,  then  he  committed 

VII,  cap.  XVII.  p.  488).  all  afllini,  besides,  that  young  people,  while  j'et  in  care  of  the 
"  houses  of  training,"  if  intoxicated,  were  killed.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  Sahagun 
(Lil).  Ill,  appendix,  cap.  VI,  pp.  270  and  271).  Except  by  Motollnia  (Trat.  I,  cap.  II,  pp. 
22  and  23),  it  is  generally  conceded  that  drunkenness  was  well  controlled  in  aboriginal 
Mexico. 

12"  Although  prostitution  was  tolerated,  still,  houses  of  ill-fame  did  not  exist.  Tor- 
quemada  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  II.  p.  37G) :  ''  Esto  parece,  porque  permitieron,  que  huviese 
Mugeres,  que  se  daban  a  los  que  querian,  y  se  andaba  a  esta  vida  suelta,  y  gananciosa, 
como  las  de  niiestra  Espana,  y  otros  Relnos;  puesto  que  no  tenian  casa  seiialada,  ni 
publica  para  la  execucion  de  su  mal  oflcio,  sino  que  cada  qual  moraba  dondele  parecia, 
y  el  acto  deshone^to,  en  que  se  ocupaba,  servia  de  lugar  publico,  y  en  el  mismo  vicio  se 
hacia  publica  y  se  nianifestaba."  Vetancurt  (Vol.  I.  p.  480) :  "  Permitian  los  mexicanos, 
niujeres  que  ganasen  con  sus  cuerpos,  aunque  no  tenian  lugares  seiialados."  It  is, 
therefore,  not  quite  clear  what  may  be  meant  by  tlie  term  "  alcaliueta."  In  the  sense  of 
tlie  French  word  "  entremetteuse,"  alone,  they  were  amenable  to  punisliment,  since  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  man  to  hunt  his  "  female,"  altliough  he  sometimes  employed  women 
called  "cihuatlanqui "  for  tliat  purpose  I  sui)pose  that  such  women  were  punished, 
not  for  the  immorality  o(  their  conduct,  but  for  their  unauthorized  forwardness  in 
addressing  themselves  to  men,  and  thus  ti-espassing  upon  the  dignity  of  that  superior 
being.  In  regard  to  authorities  on  tlie  mode  of  punishment,  I  but  refer  to  tliose  quoted 
by  Afr.  H.  H.  Bancroft  (Vol.  II.  p.  4(i9.  note  101). 

12'  I  have  already  sliown  that  young  people  lield  intimate  relations  with  each  other 
before  tlie  formalities  of  marriage  were  arranged.  Thus,  while  he  was  yet  at  the 
*' Telpuchcalli,"  the  youth  had  liis  female  friend,  "amiga"  or  "  nianceba,"  outside. 
This  is  positively  staled  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  Ill,  appendix,  cap.  VI,  p.  271):  '"y  estos 
mancebos  tenian  sus  amigas  cada  iino  dos  6  ties,  la  una  tenian  en  su  casa,  y  las  otras 
estaban  en  las  de  sus  familias."  and  Torqaemada  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  Ill,  p.  376).  That 
these  female  "friends"  were  regarded  with  more  than  a  feeling  of  platonic  love 
is  dryly  expressed  by  Sahagun  (Id  :  cap.  V,  p.  270) :  ••  y  los  que  eran  amancebados  ibanse 
a  dormir  con  sus  amigas."  It  is  also  asserted  by  Torquemada  (see  above) :  "  que  despues 
que  aquel  mancebo  havia  un  Hijo,  en  la  diclia  manceba,  luego  le  era  forcoso,  6  dejarla, 
6  recibirla  por  nuiger  legilima."  Vetancurt  (Vol.  I,  p.  480):  "los  mancebos  antes  de 
casarse  tenian  sus  mancebas,  y  solian  pedirlas  a  las  madres."  This  almost  establishes 
promiscuity  among  the  ancient  Mexicans,  as  a  preliminary  to  formal  marriage. 

"8  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVII,  p.  485)  says  that  the  punisliment  was  not  like  that 
of  the  adulterer,  "  because  the  liusband  was  not  required  to  the  same  amount  of  con- 
jugal fidelity  as  the  wife."  With  "  slaves"  concubinage  was  permitted,  and  the  result 
of  childbirth  was  freedom  to  the  child.  Death  was  invariably  the  punishment  of 
those  who  held,  or  attempted  to  liold,  intercourse  with  girls  in  care  of  the  house  of 
worship.  Zurita  (p.  106,  etc.).  Mendicta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  VHi):  "El  que  liazia 
fuerza  a  virgen,  ora  fuese  en  el  campo,  ora  en  casa  del  padre  moria  por  ello." 

Rkport  Peabody  Museum,  II.  40 
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a  crime  which  the  calpuUi  was  bound  to  punisli  in  the  most  exem- 
plary manner. 

While  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  such  severit}^  in  the  cases 
above  stated,  it  cannot  fail  to  astonish  us,  that  such  apparently 
harmless  acts  as  those  of  a  7nan  wearing  female  dress  and  of  a 
woman  appearing  in  male  attire  were  visited  upon  the  offenders 
with  death. 129  Still,  the  ancient  Mexicans  could  assign  from 
their  peculiar  point  of  departure  good  cause  for  such  cruel  punish- 
ments. The  position  of  woman  was  so  inferior,  they  were  regarded 
as  so  far  beneath  the  male,  that  the  most  degrading  epithet  that 
could  be  applied  to  an}'  Mexican,  aside  from  calling  him  a  dog, 
was  that  of  "■  woman."  It  was  more  injurious  than  coward.  Now, 
for  a  man  to  assume  the  garb  of  such  an  inferior  being  became 
almost  equivalent  to  a  crime  against  nature.  It  was  an  act  of 
wilful  degradation  which  was  a  deadly  insult  to  his  own  kin.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  woman  presumed  to  don  the  dress  of  her 
lord  and  master,  it  again  was  a  crime  of  an  equally  heinous 
nature.  In  both  cases  the  dignity  of  the  whole  consanguine 
group  became  deeply  affected,  and  death  alone  could  satisfy  its 
honor.  After  this,  it  is  needless  to  say  how  the  actual  crimes 
against  nature  were  regarded  and  punished. i'^'* 

It  was  also  a  capital  crime  for  any  man,  to  assume  the  dress 
or  ornaments  peculiar  to  an  office,  without  being  himself  that 
office's  lawful  incumbent.  Besides  being  a  grave  insult  to  the 
rightful  officer,  it  was  a  dangerous  offence  towards  the  kin, 
especially  in  case  of  war,  when  it  amounted  to  actual  treason. ^^i 

Since  it  was  the  kin's  duty  to  protect,  not  only  the  persons,  but 
also  the  property  of  its  members,  it  follows  that  adulteiy  com- 
mitted with  a  married  woman  entailed  deadly  punishment  upon 
the  male,  whether  he  was  married  or  not.  His  crime  was  that  of 
stealing  the  most  precious  chattel  of  one  member  of  the  calpulli. 

>2'Thi8  is  so  generally  mentioned  by  all  authors,  that  special  references  are  super- 
fluous. 

"0  AH  authors  insist  that  incest  was  punished  with  death.  Torquemada  (Lib.  XII, 
cap.  IV,  p.  380) :  "  Todos  los  que  cometian  incesto  en  el  primer  grado  de  consaiiguinidad, 
tenian  pena  de  ranerte,  si  no  eran  cunados,  y  cunadas."  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIX, 
p.  137).  Vetanciirt  (Vol.  1,  p.  481).  All  these  authoi's  appear  to  have  gathered  their 
inlorniation  from  the  same  source,  or  rather  Torquemada  is  irequeiitly  Mendieta's 
plagiary,  while  Vetancurt  often  copies  Torquemada.  To  avoid  superfluous  quotation, 
I  beg  to  refer,  on  the  subject  of  "  unnatural  crimes,"  to  Bancroft  (VoL  II,  pp.  4(;(i,  4(i7 
and  468,  "  Native  liaces"). 

131  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  1.32),  copied  by  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  Ill, 
p.  540),  Durdn  (Cap.  XXVI,  pp.  214,  215  and  216),  and  others. 
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The  woman,  as  participant  in  the  offence,  was  also  killed.  Both 
were  executed  in  public. ^^^  Theft  of  objects  was  variously  pun- 
ished. If  the  article  was  of  small  value  and  could  be  returned, 
its  restitution  settled  the  matter  ;  i^s  ^^t  if  it  were  of  greater  value 
and  could  not  be  returned,  then  the  thief  became  "  bondsman"  to 
the  injured  owner  or  even  suffered  death  for  his  crime. ^3"*     The 

'32  If,  however,  the  husband  killed  the  wife  himself,  even  if  he  caiiglit  her 
flagrante  delicto,  he  lost  his  own  life.  This  shows  clearly,  that  the  crime  was  consid- 
ered as  one  not  so  much  against  the  man,  as  against  the  cluster  of  kindred  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  they  were  consequently  not  only  bound  but  entitled  to  avenge  it. 
Evidence  of  this  punisliment  of  the  injured  liusband  in  case  he  avenged  himself,  is 
found  in  many  authors.  See  Afendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  ISli),  Torquemada  (I^ih, 
XII,  cap.  IV,  p.  378),  Claviffero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVIJ,  p.  481),  and  H.  H.  Bancroft  (Vol. 
II,  p.  4(15). 

In  strange  contrast  with  the  frequent  assertions  of  the  high-handed  manner  in 
which  the  chiefs  are  said  to  have  used,  at  their  will  and  good  pleasure,  the  women  of 
the  land,  as  for  instance  in  Goinara  (Vedia  I,  pp.  438  and  439),  Motolinia  (Trat.  II, 
cap.  VII,  p.  1-25)  and  others,  we  And  it  positively  stated  tliat  adultery  and  rape  were 
severely  punished  even  in  tlie  case  of  the  higliest  officers  and  chieftains.  Thus, 
the  case  of  tlie  chief  of  Tlaxcallan,  who  was  executed  for  aiiultery,  is  related 
with  full  details  by  Las  Casus  ("  Hist,  apidoffe'tica."  Cap.  213,  in  Vol.  VIII,  of  Kings- 
borough,  p.  l->3),  Zurita  (pp.  107  and  108)  Torquemada  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  XV.  p.  39<J).  An- 
other story  of  a  son  of  the  chief  of  Tezcuco,  killed  for  intercourse  with  girls  then  in 
the  houses  of  worship,  is  also  fully  given.  Ixtiilxochitl  {''Hist,  des  ChichimS- 
gues,"  Cap  XLIV,  pp.  315-320).  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LXV,  p.  189),  etc.  These  are 
strange  contradictions  and  are,  sometime.-f,  found  even  between  fact  and  fact  as  told 
by  the  same  author. 

"3  Gomura  (Vedia  I,  p.  442),  says :  "  El  ladron  era  esclavo  per  el  primer  hurto,"  but 
this  is  not  sustaineil  by  others,  in  the  case  of  small  thefts.  For  instance,  Mendieta  (Lib. 
II,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  138) :  "  El  ladron  que  liurtaba  hurto  notable,  ....  por  la  piiinera  vez 
era  hecho  esclavo."  Torquemada  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  V,  p.  381),  but  especially  (Lib.  XIV, 
cap.  XXI,  p.  564):  "Ai  que  huitaba  pequeiios  huitos,  si  no  eran  niuy  frequentados,  con 
pagar  lo  que  hurtaba  hacia  pago."    Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVII). 

>34The  statements  are  po&itive  to  thit  eflect.  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  138), 
Torquemada  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  V,  p.  381),  f'etancurt  (Vol.  I,  p.  483).  '•Anonimo"  (Col.  de 
Doc:  I,  p.  383)  exaggerates.  '•£)«  Vordre  de  Succession  observe  par  ies  Imliens"  Air 
Ternaux  Compans'  translation  of  a  Smiancas  AISS.,  (1st  liecueil,  p.  228)  conlirms  the 
"  anonymous."  Fray  Francisco  de  Bologna  {''Lettre  au  R.  /'.  Clement  de  Mone'lia,"  1st 
Becueil.  p.  211) :  ••  lis  n'etaient  pas  tres  cruels  dans  Ies  punitions  qu'ils  infligeaient  aux 
coupables."  Gabriel  de  Chavez  (_'•  Bapport  sur  la  province  de  Meztitlan,'  French 
translation  by  Mr.  Ternaux,  2d  liecueil,  p.  312,— original  held  by  Sr.  Icazbalceta). 
Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  VII,  p.  121),  about  Nicaragua:  "Cortaban  los  Cabellos 
al  Ladron,  i  quedaba  Esclavo  del  Dueiio  de  lo  hiutado,  hasta  que  pagase."  (LiO.  Ill, 
cap.  XV,  p.  101),  at  Izcatlan:  '-con  los  bienes  del  Ladron,  despues  de  justiciado,  sat- 
isfacian  al  agraviado.  Ixtiilxochitl  ("  Histoire  des  Chichimiques,"  Cap.  XXXVIII,  p. 
2<i6) :  "  Celui  qui  volait  dans  Ies  villages  ou  dans  Ies  maisons  devenait  I'esclave  du  vole, 
quand  il  n'avait  pas  commis  d'effriiction,  et  que  le  vol  etait  de  pen  d'importanee;  dans 
le  cas  contraire  il  etait  pendu."  C.  Ortega  (Appendix  to  Veytia,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  225) :  '•  Casi 
siempre  se  castigaba  con  pena  de  mueite,a  menos  de  que  la  parte  ofendida  conviniese 
en  ser  indemnizada  por  el  ladion.  Tambien  tenia  el  ladron  la  peiia  tie  ser  esclavo  del 
dueno  de  lo  que  robaba;  y  si  e-te  no  lo  queria,  era  veiulido  por  los  juezes,  y  con  su 
precio  se  pagaba  el  robo."    Bustumante  ('•  Tezcoco,"  Parte  Ilia,  cap.  I,  p.  197). 

Several  of  the  authors  above  quoted,  relate  the  well  known  tale  about  "  wrathy 
chief"  (Montezuma)  picking  some  ears  of  corn  in  a  gardenplot,  for  which  he  was  ap- 
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duration  of  this  bond,  whetlier  for  certain  time  or  for  life,  is  not 
stated.  If  any  one  changed  the  limits  (lines)  of  the  individual 
lots  ("  talmilpa"),  or  of  the  official  tracts,  he  lost  his  life.  His 
offence  was  not  so  much  against  the  occupant  as  against  the 
kin,  who  had  fixed  the  destination  of  each  particular  plot  of  land, 
and  determined  its  boundaries. '-^^  It  is  also  mentioned  that  "he 
who  squandered  the  propert}'  of  minors  left  to  his  care"  suffered 
death  for  it.  The  case  could  only  be  that  of  an  oldest  son,  or  of 
a  father's  brother,  in  whose  care  the  "  tlalmilli"  improved  by  the 
deceased  was  left,  to  be  improved  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter's 
children.  If  now  this  warden  failed  to  have  that  lot  tilled  for 
two  years,  it  became  lost  to  his  wards,  who  were  thereby  left 
without  means  of  subsistence.  There  was  no  restitution  possi- 
ble, therefore  the  negligent  administrator  paid  with  his  life  for 
the  neglect. ^3^ 

In  general,  we  discern  the  ruling  principle  :  that  for  theft  there 
were  but  two  ways  of  atonement.  One  consisted  in  the  return 
of  the  stolen  property,  and  if  that  was  no  longer  possible,  then 
the  person  of  the  thief  had  to  suffer  for  it.  Wherever  no  bodily 
labor  could  replace  the  value  of  the  loss  (as  in  the  last  case  men- 
tioned) the  life  of  the  criminal  became  forfeited  to  the  kin,  since 
the  sufferers  looked  to  that  cluster  for  redress.^-''''     This  carries  us 

prehended  by  its  owner  or  at  least  occupant.  Tlris  story  shows,  that  no  chief  was 
exempt  from  piinisliment  even  for  slight  misdemeanors. 

I  refer  to  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  XXI,  p.  5(j4),  Vetancurt  ("  Teatro,"  Vol.  I,  p. 
483),  Bustamante  C^'fezcoco,"  p.  197)  for  tlie  assertion  that  the  kin  of  the  thief 
assisted  him  in  discharging  the  penalty  for  his  crime.  The  former  says  :  '•  y  si  no  tenia 
de  que  pagar,  una,  y  dos  veces,  los  parientes  se  juntaban,  y  repartian  entre  si  el  valor 
del  hurto,  y  pagaban  por  el.  diez,  y  doce  mantas,  y  desde  arriba:  ni  es  de  creer,  que 
hacian  Esclavo  por  quarenta,  ni  cinquenta  mazoroas  de  niaiz,  ni  por  otra  cosa  de  mas 
precio,  si  el  tenia  deque  pagar,  6  los  Parientes."  On  this  important  point  —  the  soli- 
darity  of  the  kindred  in  the  case  of  the  crime  of  one  of  their  number,  see,  further  on, 
note  137. 

135  To  the  authorities  so  frequently  quoted  on  other  subjects,  I  will  add  here  IxtUlxo- 
chitl  (•'  Relaciones  historicas,"  Vol.  IX,  Lord  Kingsborough,  p.  387). 

136  Torquemada  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  VII.  p.  38.5)  calls  this  an  "  extravagant  law."  Further 
quotations  useless. 

137  Jt  is  stated  hy  A.  de  Vetancurt  (•'  Teatro  Mexicano,  Vol.  I,  p.  483) :  "  En  los  hurtos- 
era  ley  general  que  siendo  cosa  de  valor  tenian  pena  de  muerte;  y  si  la  parte  se  conve- 
nia,  pagaba  en  mantas  la  cantidad  al  duefio,  y  otra  mas  para  el  flsco  real;  a  esto 
acudian  los  parientes."  This  "obligation  to  lielp"  on  the  part  of  the  kin  we  have 
already  met  with  in  the  case  of  marriage,  where  the  kin  assisted  the  newly  married 
couple.  (See  Zurita,  '^Rapport,'"  p.  13'2) :  "Si  le  jeune  homme  etait  jiauvie,  la  com- 
munaute  oii  il  avait  ete  eleve  I'aidait."  We  find  it  subsisting  after  tlie  conquest, 
as  when  an  Indian  died,  leaving  debts,  his  kinship  paid  them  (or  his  estate  (which  in 
most  cases  was  insolvent),  or  "worked  it  out  for  him."  Tliis  is  asserted  as  follows  by 
Fray  Augustin  Davila  Padilla  ('•Historia  de  la  Fundacion  y  Discurso  de  la  Provincia  de 
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to  a  class  of  thefts  and  other  similar  offenses,  committed  against 
worship  or  "  medicine." 

Any  attempt  at  seduction  of  a  female  who  had  taken  the 
pledge  of  chastity  in  behalf  of  medicine,  was  most  cruelly  pun- 
ished, both  in  the  persons  of  the  seducer  and  the  female  ;  and  if  a 
medicine-man  broke  his  vows,  he  suffered  a  horrible  death. ^-^^^ 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  it  was  a  capital  crime  on  the 
part  of  a  warrior  to  take  for  himself  a  prisoner  of  war  secured  by 
another. i-'^^  Such  cases  occurred  only  during  an  engagement  or 
immediately  after  it.  Why  an  action  of  that  kind  should  entail 
so  rigorous  a  punishment  can  be  easily  inferred,  if  we  recollect 
that  a  captive  of  that  kind  became  at  once  sacred  —  an  object  of 
medicine.  No  return  could  atone  for  the  offence,  since  it  had  been 
committed  against  the  "  rites  of  worship,"  one  of  the  kin's  most 
sacred  and  important  attributes.  Under  the  same  head  must  be 
placed  the  capital  punishment  of  such  .as  wrongfully  appropriated 
to  themselves  gold  or  silver.  Both  of  these  metals  were  regarded 
as  objects  of  medicine,  and  whoever  seized  them  unlawfully,  com- 
mitted a  crime  against  worship  also.^'*'^ 

Santiago  de  Mexico  "  iil  Edition,  l(j25,  Lib.  I,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  8:5) :  ''Si  mnere  algiiiio  dellos 
con  deudas,  como  si  los  deudos  las  heredassen  por  parecerse  deudas  y  deudas  en  el 
nombre,  prociiran  Inego  entre  los  parieiites  pagailas,  porque  el  anima  de  sii  dil'unto  no 
dilate  la  entrada  en  el  cielo.  Y  si  no  tienen  caudal  para  pagar,  procuran  que  se  per- 
done  la  deuda,  y  sino  salen  con  esta  tra^a,  se  dan  luego  todos  en  servicio  al  acreedor 
hasta  que  del  todo  se  pague  lo  que  el  difunto  devia.  Viviendo  yo  en  el  colegio  de  San 
L/uys  de  predicadores  el  aiio  de  158(5,  sucedio  niorir  un  Indio  que  trabajaua  en  aquel 
sumptuoso  edifleio.  y  era  muy  diestio  cantero;  auia  vecibido  dineros  adelantados,  y 
quando  niniio  quedava  deviendo  veynte  pesos,  6  reales  de  a  ocho.  Vinieion  luego 
al  colegio  los  paiientes  reconocienda  la  deuda,  y  pidiendo  que  los  ocupasen  en  servicio 
del  colegio,  para  que  se  descontasse  lo  que  su  del'unto  deuia.  No  se  les  daua  mucho  a 
los  padres  del  colegio  por  cobrar  estos  dineros;  porque  demas  de  ser  pocos  no  parecia 
que  auia  niodo  para  cobrarlos ;  y  mas  por  acudir  &  la  devocion  de  los  deudos,  le  dixeron 
a  uno.  que  viniesse  a  trabajar  en  la  huerta.  Era  marauilloso  el  cuydado  del  Indio,  ansi 
en  venir  cada  dia,  como  en  venir  muy  de  niauana;  y  preguntandole  un  religioso  la 
causa  de  su  cuydado,  dixo,  que  le  tenia  porque  sn  p.'iriente  se  fuesse  al  cielo,  y  desde 
alia  le  ayudasse  con  Dios,  y  no  estuviesse  en  el  inflenio  chiquito,  que  los  predicadores 
llaman  purgatorio." 

My  friend  Col.  F.  Hecker,  to  whom  I  communicated  the  above,  at  once  recognized 
in  it  an  analogue  to  the  ancient  Teutonic  "  Gesammt-Burgschnft."  He  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  remarkable  organization  of  the  Germans.  Compare  Luden  (^"Geschichte,^' 
etc..  Vol.  I,  p.  502),  which  valuable  source  I  also  owe  to  tlie  kindness  of  the  distin- 
guished German  jurist. 

138  1,1  i-egard  to  "  priests  "  it  is  also  staled  that  they  were  merely  degraded  and  cast 
away;  but  this  is  hardly  probable  since,  the  higher  the  position  of  the  culprit,,  the 
severer  was  his  punishment. 

133  Compare  also  H.  H.  Bancroft  (Vol.  II,  p.  419).  Prescott  (J''' Conquest,'''  Book  I,  chap- 
ter II,  p.  47). 

'^'^oMendieia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  138).     Vetancurt  (Vol.  I,  p.  484) :  ''Al  que  hurtaba 
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In  the  above  review  of  those  offences  and  their  punishments, 
immediately  connected  with  that  rule  of  tribal  society  which 
places  the  persons  and  property  of  the  members  of  a  kin  under 
that  kin's  special  protection,  we  cannot  pretend  to  have  furnished 
more  than  illustrations,  and  not  at  all  a  full  catalogue.  Still, 
enough  has  been  told,  we  believe,  to  explain  what  is  frequently 
styled  the  "penal  code"  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  It  is  well 
known,  that  no  actual  written  laws  existed,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  natives  still  had 
a  large  number  of  paintings  which  represented  their  own  manners 
and  customs.  Since  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  picture- 
leaves  bore  on  the  same  subjects,  the  inference  could  be  easily 
drawn  that  they  indicated  forms  for  the  guidance  of  the  people, 
or  in  other  words,  that  they  were  a  substitute  for  a  written  code. 
This  was  not  at  all  their  object.  They  were  simply  efforts  of 
native  art  intended  to  represent  scenes  of  everyday  life,  since 
these  were  the  most  handy  subjects  for  such  purposes.  There- 
fore such  pictures  are  to  be  regarded  as  convenient  remains  of 
aboriginal  art,  out  of  which  many  details  concerning  aboriginal 
customs  may  be  gathered,  but  not  as  "  official "  sources,  from 
which  to  seek  information  as  to  the  "  law  of  the  land.''^^^ 

plata  y  oro  lo  desollaban  vivo  y  sacrificaban  al  dios  de  los  plateros,  que  Uamaban  Xipe, 
y  lo  sacaban  por  las  calles  para  escarmieiito  de  otros,  por  ser  el  delito  contra  el  dios 
flngido."  This  sacrifice  to  one  particular  Idol,  hovrever,  is  neither  mentioned  by  Tor- 
queniada  nor  by  his  predecessor  and  main  source,  Slendieta.  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap. 
XVII,  p.  487)  coiiies  Vetancurt  almost  textually.  So  does  Ortega  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  225,  Ap- 
pendix to  Veytia's  '■^Hist.  Antigua").  Bustamante  {^^Tezcoco"  p.  190)  copies  the  former 
again.  Still  it  is  singular  that  the  older  the  source,  that  is,  the  nearer  in  date  to  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  the  less  positive  it  is  ou  the  point  of  sacrifice.  It  will  be  safe  to 
admit  that  the  criminal  was  liilled  for  a  crime  committed  against  worship,  without  in- 
sisting upon  a  particular  place  or  mode  of  punishment. 

>■"  Elsewhere  ("On  the  Sources  for  Aborigituil  History  of  Spanish  America,"  in  Vol, 
XXVII  of  the  " Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science," 
IS'fi)  I  liave  attempted  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of  Mexican  painthigs,  and  of  tljeir 
value  as  sources  of  history.  I  will  add  here  but  two  positive  declarations,  on  the 
subjects  of  the  paintings,  which  I  had  not  noticed  at  tlie  time  the  above  pai)er  was 
read  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  Aug.,  1878.  Juan  de  Solorzano- Pereyra  {••Disputationem 
de  Indiarum  Jure,"  1()29,  Vol.  I,  Lib.  II,  cap.  VIII,  p.  331,  §  96):  "Quod  de  Phcenicibus 
tradit  etiam  Lucanus,  et  in  Mexicanis  nostris  expert!  fuimus,  qui  si  non  litteris, 
imaginlbus  tamen,  et  liguris  ea  omnia,  qua;  sibi  memoranda  videbantur,  signiflcabant, 
et  conservabant."  Tlie  otiier  is  of  leceiit  date,  lieing  taken  from  a  discourse  de- 
ivered  before  the  "Academia  Mexicana."  by  my  friend  Seiior  1).  J.  G.  Icazhalceta 
{"Las  Bibliotecas  de  Eguiara  y  de  Beristain,"  p.  353  of  No.  4,  Vol.  I,  of  ^^ Memorias  de  la 
Academia") :  "El  antiguo  pueblo  que  ocupaba  este  suelo  no  conocialas  letras,  y  con  eso 
esta  diclio  que  no  podia  tenor  escritores  ni  literatura.  Su  imperfectisimo  sistema  de 
representar  los  objetos  e  ideas,  tenia  que  limitarse  a  satisfacer,  hasta  donde  podia,  las 
necesidades  mas  urgentes  de  la  sociedad,  sin  asv>irar  a  otra  cosa.  Asi  es  que  no  se 
empleaba  sino  en  registrar  los  tributos  de  los  pueblos,  en  seualar  los  limites  de  las 
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In  this  rapid  sketch,  we  have  failed  to  find,  among  aboriginal 
modes  of  punishment,  two  which  were  common  to  ahiiost  every 
nation  of  the  old  world,  namely:  whipping,  and  imprisonment. 

Whipping,  beating,  or  lashing  was,  among  the  Mexicans  as  well 
as  amongst  all  American  natives,  known  only  as  a  deadly  insult. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  Mendoza  Codex  contains  pictures 
representing  a  Mexican  father  who  applies  to  a  son  the  rod  of 
punishment. 1^*2  Again,  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  chief  had 
to  endure  beating '^^  along  with  the  other  sufferings  incident  to 
his  time  of  trial.  But  no  "bondsman"  was  ever  whipped  or 
flogged,  neither  was  a  criminal  subjected  to  this  degrading  penalty, 
for  which  death  would  have  been  a  thousand  times  preferable. i'^^ 

The  Mexicans  had  places  of  confinement  —  dark  and  gloomy 
recesses  with  entrances  compared  to  "  pigeon-holes. "i^^  Every 
official  building,  and  also  the  places  of  worship  contained  them. 
They  were  called:  "place  of  the  taken  one,"  "teilpiloyan  ;"i^6 
"place  of  entombment  or  confinement,"  "Tecaltzaqualoyan,"^^^ 
and  "house  of  wood,"  Quauhcalli.""^  xhe  latter,  which  is  par- 
ticularly described  as  a  wooden  cage  placed  within  a  dark  cham- 
ber, was  reserved  for  those  whose  doom  was  sealed,  whether  they 
were  criminals  sentenced  to  immediate  execution,  or  captives  to 

herednrles.  en  vecorclar  las  ceremonias  de  la  relijrion,  y  en  contribuiv  a  conservar  la 
memoiia  de  los  sucesos  mas  notables,  que  aim  con  ese  auxilio  liabiia  perecido,  a  no 
perpetnarse  en  las  tradiciones  vecogidas  por  los  pvimeros  predicadoies  del  Evangelio." 

^*'^ " Mendoza  Codex"  (Kingsborough,  Vol.  I,  plates  LX,  part  3),  the  boy  being  nine 
years  old. 

^i^Mendieta  (Lib.  II.  cap.  XXXVIII.  p.  157).  Torquemnda  (Lib  XL  cap.  XXIX,  p. 
362).     Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIII.  p.  472),  etc.,  etc. 

1"  Jt  was  no  dishonor  to  suffer  tortures,  but  vvliippiiig  was  a  deadly  insult,  as  among 
other  Indians. 

"sMendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXFX,  p.  138) :  "Tenian  las  carceles  dentro  de  una  casa 
oscura  y  de  poca  claridad,  y  en  ella  hacian  su  jaula  6  jaulas;  y  la  puerta  de  ha  casa 
qne  era  pequena  como  puerto  de  palomar,  cerrada  por  defuera  con  tablas,  y  arrimadas 
grandes  piedras."     Torguemada  (Lil).  XL  cap.  XXV,  p.  353). 

^*^  Molina  (II,  p.  94),  "teilpi"  — el  que  prende  o  encarcela  a  otro  "  — "  teilpiliztli" 
"prendimiento  tal."  (Id.  I,  p.  9S),  ■'pvender"  "niteylpia."  Among  the  78  edifices  of 
the  great  central  place  of  worship,  Sahayun  (Lib.  II,  Appendix,  p.  210)  mentions  one 
place  "Acatlayiacapan  Veicalpulli"  "  esta  era  una  casa  donde  jnntaban  los  esclavos 
que  habian  de  matar  a  homa  de  los  Tlaloques."  (Id.,  Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XV,  p.  304.  Cap. 
XXI,  ]).  309)  mentions  "jails"  in  connection  with  the  official  house  or  "  tecpan."  That 
the  different  calpidli  or  "barrios"  had  each  its  places  of  confinement  is  noticed  by 
Duron  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  187):  "Los  calpixques  los  receuian  y  los  ponian  en  las  casas  de 
SU8  comunidades  6  del  sacerdote  de  tal  barrio." 

i«  Molina  (II.  p.  91) :  "  Tecalli "  a  vault,  "  casa  de  boveda."  Since  the  Mexicans  had 
no  airhes,  it  meant  actually  a  tomb. 

"8  Molina  (II,  p.  80) :  "  Jaula  graude  de  palo,  adonde  estauan  los  presos  por  sue  del- 
ictos." 
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be  sacrificed  forthwith. ^^^  The  two  former  kinds  of  prisons  were 
used  for  lighter  degrees  of  offenders.  At  anj'  rate  they  were  but 
temporary  places  of  detention,  for  any  prisoner  left  there  for  any 
length  of  time  invariably  died  of  hunger,  filth,  and  bad  air.  Per- 
manent confinement  simply  meant  death. ^^** 

The  execution  of  all  tliese  penalties  necessarily  presupposed 
for  the  kin  a  regulated  administration.  It  therefore  leads  us  to 
the  governmental  machinery  proper  of  the  calpulli.  The  nature 
of  this  government  is  expressed  b}'^  the  following  rule  of  kinship, 
already  found  in  vigor  among  more  northern  Indians. 

The  kin  had  the  right  to  elect  its  officers,  as  ivell  as  the  right  to 
remove  or  dejwse  them  for  misbehavior. ^^^ 

This  at  once  establishes  the  calpulli,  as  we  have  already  stated 
in  several  places,  to  be  an  autonomous  body,  enjoying  self- 
government,  consequently  a  democratic  organization.  The  truth 
of  this  we  intend  to  show  by  an  investigation  of  the  difl[erent  offi- 
ces to  which  the  care  of  the  kin's  business  was  committed. 

A  council,  consisting  of  a  number  of  old  men,  formed  the  high- 
est authority  of  the  calpulli.  How  many  the}'  were  is  not  stated, 
but  it  is  probable  that  their  number  varied  according  to  that  of 
the  members  of  the  kin.  Medicine-men  ma}-,  also,  have  been 
members  of  this  body,  which  held  its  meetings  at  intervals  in  the 
oflScial  house  of  the  "  quarter."  It  exorcised  criminal  jurisdiction 
as  well  as  civil,  and  attended  to  all  grave  questions  affecting  the 
kinship.  It  is  also  stated  that,  on  certain  occasions,  a  general 
meeting  of  all  the  members  of  the  calpulli  was  convened. ^^^ 

"9 No  better  illustration  of  the  "Qnauhcalli"  can  be  found  than  that  given  by  H.  H. 
Bancroft  (•'  Native  Races,"  cap.  XIV,  p.  453.    Volume  II). 

luoxhe  cruel  and  unwholesome  nature  of  aboriginal  places  of  detention  previous  to 
the  conquest  is  amply  stated.  As  it  i-  very  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Bancroft  (Vol.  II, 
p.  453) :  '-They  liad  prisons,  it  is  true,  and  very  cruel  ones,  according  to  all  accounts, 
but  it  appears  that  they  were  more  for  the  purpose  of  confining  jirisoners  previous  to 
their  trial,  or  l)et\veen  their  condemnation  and  execution,  than  permanently,  for  punish- 
ment." To  the  autliorities  quoted  by  tlie  celebrated  Californian,  I  will  add  here  in 
further  support  of  his  views  (and  mine),  Gomara  (Vedia  I,  p.  442) :  '■  Las  carceles  eran 
bajas,  humedas  y  escuras,  para  que  temiesen  de  entrar  alii."  Vetanctirt  (Vol.  I,  Part 
II.  Trat.  II,  cap.  I,  p.  370).  Tezozomoc  ("  Cronica  "  cap.  XCIX,  p.  176) :  "  mandoles  llevar 
a  la  carcel  a  todos,  que  Uamaban  cuaucalco,  que  era  a  manera  de  una  caja,  como  cuando 
entapian  ahora  alguna  persona,  que  les  dan  de  c.dmer  per  onzas." 

iDi"  Ancient  Society"  (Part.  II,  chapter  II,  pp.  71,  7i,  and  73.  Chap.  VIII,  p.  225, 
Cap.  XI,  pp.  285  and  297). 

152  It  is  singular  that  this  council  of  the  kin  or  "gens,"  while  some  parts  of  its  func- 
tions are  preserved  in  nearly  every  autlior,  has  as  a  body  been  so  generally  overlooked. 
Zurita  (pp.  55  and  5<l)  says:  "the  chief  does  nothing  without  consulting  the  other  old 
men  of  the  calpulli."    Indirect  evidence  of  it  is  given  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  II,  cap. 
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This  council  however,  while  it  thus  united  both  the  highest 
administrative    and   judiciary  powers,  required  other  officers  for 

XXXVir,  p.  185),  m  his  description  of  tlie  feast  of  tlie  montli  "  Izcalli."  These  "old 
men"  reappear  again  in  connection  with  celebrations  affecting  the  calpulli,  at  least 
occasionally.  This  council  however,  still  existed  at  a  recent  date  (1871)  among  the 
natives  of  Guatemala.  Sr.  D.  Juan  Gararrete  of  the  City  of  Guatemala  (La  Xueva) 
writes  to  me  under  date  of  14th  March,  1879:  "  Cuando  en  el  pueblo  liay  varias  parci- 

alidades  6  calpules, cada  una  de  ellas  tiene  su  calpul  6  consejo  de  cierto 

nuniero  de  Ancianos  y  estos  reunides  eligen  las  Autoridades  comunes  del  pueblo,  nom- 
brando  tambien  alcaldes  subalternos  para  las  diversas  parcialidades."  In  his  Introduc- 
tion to  the  "  Jiecil  EJecutoria"  (Col.  de  Doc.  II,  pp.  XII  and  XIII),  the  late  Sr.  Jose  F. 
Ramirez  attributes  tlie  creation  of  an  elective  municipal  council  to  an  act  of  policy  of 
the  Spanish  government.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  authors  of  the  XVIth  century, 
especially  from  Zurita,  that  this  "democratic  element"  ("el  elemento  democratico"  as 
Sr.  Ramirez  calls  it),  was  an  aboriginal  one.  Therefore  the  council  still  subsisting  in 
Guatemala  is  an  original  feature,  with  changes  in  names  and  functions,  made  to 
suit  the  laws  of  Spain.  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal  (Letter  of  3d  Nov.,  l.i3-2.  1st  Recueil,  p. 
249),  mentions  "other  officers  called  viejos  (old  men)"  in  "each  quarter  or  as  they 
were  now  called,  parishes."  The  following  quotation  from  Juan  de  Solorzano  ("£»e 
Indiarum  Jure,"  Vol.  II,  lib.  I,  cap.  XXIII,  pp.  210,  §21),  is  of  interest  upon  the  question 
raised  by  Sr.  Ramirez  :  "In  Nova  quoque  Ilispania,  cum  liae  reductiones,  quas  il)i  Ag- 
gregationes  vocant,  i  praestanti  illo,  et  prudenti  Duce  Ferdinando  Cortesio  stabilitio, 
et  constituite  fuissent,  et  postea,  temporam,  et  Hispanorum  iniuriae,  valde  collapsae, 
ac  subversae;  alias  deuo  fieri  et  factas  instaurari  curavit  Excellentissimus  ille,  et 
Pijissimus  Prorex  Canes  de  Monte  Regio,  scliedulis  etiam,  et  provisioniljus  Regijis 
sibe  ad  hoc  demamlatis,  morem  gerere  cupiens:  in  quibus  tamen  exequendis,  magnae 
diflcultates,  et  Indorum  strages  expertae  sunt,  quia  eorum  aliqui  voluntario  suspendio 
vitam  flnire  maluerunt,  quan  in  designata  sibi  municipia  reduci."  This  was  published 
in  1639." 

In  all  likelihood  there  was  no  regular  time  of  meeting  of  these  "  old  men."  They 
met  as  emergency  required,  and  as  they  were  called  together.  There  is  even  a  trace  of 
a  general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  calpulli,  in  Zurita  (p.  6'2) :  "  Dans  ces  circon- 
stances.  les  habitants  du  calpulli  se  reunissent  pour  traiter  les  iuterets  communs,  et 
regler  la  repartition  des  impels,  etc."  We  thus  witness  in  the  calpulli  the  following 
methods  of  exercising  authority:  through  the  joint  meeting  of  all  its  members  for  the 
discussion  of  matters  affecting  the  whole  community,  through  the  "  old  men  "  con- 
trolling the  regular  business,  and,  through  what  the  older  authorities  called  "chiefs" 
or  executive  officers,  of  whom  I  shall  treat  hereafter.  An  important  question  remains 
to  be  examined  here  namely :  whether  the  calpulli  really  had,  as  1  have  asserted, 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  its  members,  or  whether  this  pertained  to  higher  officers 
or  so-called  "  tribunals." 

Against  the  assumi)tion,  that  questions  of  life  and  death  could  be  deci<led  by  the 
"quarters,"  "barrios,"  or  "calpulli,"  there  is  we  confess  it,  apparently  weighty  evi- 
dence. In  order  to  examine  tliis  vital  question  critically,  I  am  compelled  to  take  each 
author  by  himself,  comijaring  his  various  statements  (if  there  are  more  than  one)  on  the 
same  suljject  with  eacli  other.  I  must  iiremise,  however,  that  neither  Cortes,  nor 
Andres  de  Tdpia,  nor  Bernal  Diez  de  Castillo  mentions  having  seen  any  one  judged  and 
condemned  by  the  head-war-chief  of  the  Mexican  tribe.  This,  however,  may  be  a 
simple  omission  on  their  part. 

Sahagun  (I>ib.  VIII,  cap.  XXV,  p.  314):  "y  los  casoe  muy  diflcultuosos  y  graves, 
llevabanlos  al  sefior  para  que  los  sentenciase,  juntamente  con  trece  principales  muy 
califlcados,  que  con  el  andaban,  y  residian.  Estos  tales  eran  los  mayores  jueces,  que 
ellos  Uamaban  tecutlatoque  :  estos  ecsaminaban  con  gran  diligencia  las  causae  que  iban 
a  BUS  manos;  y  cuando  quiera  que  esta  audiencia  que  era  la  mayor,  sentenciaba  alguno 
a  muerte,  luego  lo  entregaban  a  los  ejecutores  de  la  justicia."  Thus  far  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  tribal  officers  only  comes  into  play.    But  the  same  author  also  mentions  the 
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ever3'clay  business,  who  should  at  the  same  time  be  the  executors 
of  its  decrees.     Of  these   officers  there  were  two,  both  strictly 

power  of  certain  officers  of  the  kin  to  kill  in  punishment  of  certain  crimes,  (Lib.  Ill, 
Appendix,  cap.  VI.  p.  271).  If  a  young  man  was  caught  drunk:  "castigabanlc  ilandole 
de  palos  hasta  matarle,  o  le  daban  garrote  delante  de  lodos  reunidos."  This  being 
done  in  the  case  of  a  j-outh  committed  to  the  "  telpuchcalli,"  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  power  to  punish  by  death,  was  vested  in  the  kin  to  which  the  particular  "  tel- 
puchcalli "  belonged. 

Zurlta  (p.  101  and  106)  intimates  rather  than  asserts,  that  all  grave  matters,  includ- 
ing life  and  death  had  to  be  submitteil  to  the  highest  '"court  of  appeals,"  "les  douze 
juges  d'appel "  over  which  the  king  presided.  But  he  does  not  .-tale  that  this  body 
had  exclusii-e  jurisdiction. 

Gomara  (Vedia  [,  p.  442,  "  Conquista")  evidently  mistakes  in  confounding  the  gath- 
erers of  tributes  with  judicial  officers  and  says  nothing  in  regard  to  criminal  jurisdiction. 
His  statements  will  be  examined  elsewhere. 

Mendietn  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVIFI,  pp.  131-136)  says  that  all  the  "Judges"  remained  in 
the  official  house  of  each  tribe:  "cada  uno  de  ellos  en  su  propio  palacio  tenia  sua 
audiencias  de  oidores  que  determinaban  las  causas  y  negocios  que  se  ofrecian,  asi 
civiles  como  criminales,  repartidos  por  sus  salas,  y  de  unas  habia  apelacion  para 
otras."  Further  on  he  says  that  every  eighty  days  '•  se  seiitenciaban  todos  los  cases 
criminales,  y  duraba  esta  consulta  diez  6  doce  dias."  Tortpiemndit  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV, 
pp.  352  and  3.53)  is  remarkably  imleflnite  on  the  point.  To  him,  the  tribal  officers  alone 
appear  prominent  in  the  case.  (Cap.  XXVI,  pj).  354  and  355),  however,  wherein  he  fully 
treats  of  the  judicial  organization  of  Tezcuco.  enables  us  to  discern  the  separate  juris- 
diction of  each  cal|)ulli.  Tlie  textual  rendering  of  the  whole  chapter  would  be  too 
lengthy,  and  I  must  therefore  confine  myself  to  abstracts.  He  begins  by  saying  that, 
while  Tezcuco  had  fifteen  "  provinces  "  subject  to  it  (•'  sujetas  a  su  Seiioria  "),  '•  not  all 
of  them  had  supreme  Judges  "  (•'  pero  no  en  todas  havia  Jueces  de  estos  irimediatos,  y 
Supremos").  Therefore  it  was  ordained,  "that  there  shoultl  lie  six  courts  ("audien- 
cias "),  like  chancery-offices  ("  como  chancillerias")  in  six  pariicular  pueblos,  to  which 
all  the  other  said  Provinces  were  reduced,  and  to  tliem  they  applied  from  all  over  the 
kingdom."  He  further  states  that  at  each  of  these  houses  (whicli  he  subsequently  calls 
"  tecpans  ")  were  stored  the  "  royal  tributes  :  "  "  se  recogian  todos  los  Tributos  Reales, 
por  los  mismos  Jueces."  Besides,  there  were  "  four  Judges  "  at  the  "  palace,"  and  at 
each  of  these  six  "courts,"  two  "Judges"  and  one  "executive  officer"  (alguazil). 

From  further  details  given,  it  follows  that  these  six  "  pueblos  "  were  so  near  to  the 
official  house  of  the  tribe,  as  to  make  it  more  than  likely  that  they  were  the  six 
CalfuUi  of  Tezcuco,  mentioned  by  Ixtlilxochitl  {l'2th  "  Jielacion"  or  "  Pintura  de 
Mexico,"  Vol.  IX  of  Kingsborough.  p.  387)  as  having  been  established  by  "F;i8tmg 
wolf"  (Nezahualcoyotl),  which  story  he  repeats  in  the  ^'  Hisioire  des  ChichimSques" 
(Cap.  XXXVIII,  pp.  263  and  264). 

The  description  of  Tezcuco  by  Torqiiemada  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  304) :  "  pero  no 
se  ha  de  entender,  que  todaesta  Caseria  estaba  recogida.  y  junta;  porque  aunque  en  su 
maior  parte  lo  estaba,  otra  mucha  estaba  repartida,  como  en  Familias,  y  Barrios;  y  de 
tal  manera  corria  esta  Poblacion,  desde  el  corazon  de  ella  (que  era  la  Morada,  y 
Palacios  del  Rei)  que  se  iba  dilatando,  por  tres  6  quatro  Leguas,"  shows  that  the 
calpulli  of  that  ancient  pueblo  were  scattered  over  a  great  expanse.  At  the  close  of 
the  17th  century  (16!)0,  about)  it  is  stated  by  Vetancurt  ("  Croiiica  de  la  Proviiicia  del 
Santo  Evangelio  de  Mexico,"  pp.  159  and  160),  that,  besides  the  •'  city,"  tlieie  were  "29 
pueblos  de  visita,  en  cinco  parcialidades  repartidos."  All  this  corroborates  our 
assumption  :  that  the  six  " pueblos "  of  Toiquemada  were  in  fact  but  the  six  "  barrios " 
or  kins,  each  of  which  exercised,  for  itself  and  through  its  officers,  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  its  members. 

There  is  no  need  of  proving  the  fact  that  the  several  tribes  of  the  valley  had  identi- 
cal customs,  and  that  their  Institutions  had  reached  about  the  same  degree  of  develop- 
ment.   It  is  even  asserted  by  some  {Prescott,  Book  I,  cap.  II,  p.  30)  that  "In  Tezcuco 
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elective  and  therefore  liable  to  be  deposed,  one  of  whom  repre- 
sented more  properly  the  administrative,  the  other  the  executive 
(consequently  military)  authority.  The  first  one  of  these  was  the 
"calpullec"  or  ''chinancallec  ;"i^3  the  second,  the  "elder  brother" 

the  judicial  arrangements  were  of  a  more  refined  character."  If  now,  as  I  have  shown, 
the  council  of  the  Kin  exercised  power  over  life  and  death  among  them,  it  certainly  had 
the  same  power  among  the  ancient  Mexicans.  Besides,  the  same  thing  is  inferable  from 
the  natnre  of  many  of  the  crimes  punished  by  death.  Conspicuous  among  these  are 
the  cases  wherein  tenure  of  lands  became  aflfected.  If  a  member  of  the  kin  changed 
the  limits  of  a  '•  tlulmilli,"  it  was  a  crime  over  which  tlie  calpulli  alone  had  jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  same  occurred  if  any  one  member  neglected  to  attend  to  the  lots  of 
children  placed  in  his  care.    We  have  seen  that  in  both  instances  tlie  penalty  was  death. 

It  is  of  course  understood,  that  this  power  did  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  kin 
and  of  such  outcasts  as  were  attached  to  its  members.  Over  members  of  other  kins  it, 
had  no  jurisdiction.  The  adjustment  of  matters  between  kin  and  kin  became  exclu- 
sively the  duty  of  the  tribe. 

One  of  tlie  most  characteristic  rem:\rks,  however,  on  the  general  functions  of  the  kin 
is  that  of  Ziirita  {'•  Rapport,"  etc.,  p.  .53):  "Finally,  what  is  called  in  New  Spain  Cal- 
pulli, answers  to  what  among  the  Israelites  was  called  a  tribe." 

"3  Zurita  ('•Bapport,"  )).  50) :  ■'  The  chiefs  of  the  third  classes  are  still  called  Calpul- 
lec  in  the  singular,  and  in  the  plural  Chinancallec,  that  is  to  say:  chiefs  of  very  ancient 
race  or  family,  from  the  word  Calpulli  or  Chinancalli,  which  is  the  same,  and  signifies 
a  quarter  (barrio)  inhabited  by  a  family,  known  as  of  very  ancient  origin,  which  for  a 
long  time  owns  a  territory  with  well  defined  boundaries  and  all  the  members  of  the 
bame  lineage."  This  statement  is  copied  by  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XV, 
p.  13.")),  with  the  exception  that  he  omits  tlie  names,  substituting  that  of  "pariente 
mayor."  In  regard  to  this  it  is  added  by  2'MriY«  fpp.  UO  and  01):  "The  calpullis  have 
always  a  chief  necessarily  in  the  tribe.  He  must  be  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  an 
able  subject  who  can  assist  and  defend  them.  The  election  is  made  among  them.  They 
are  much  attached  to  him,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Biscay  and  of  the  mountains  are  to 
him  who  is  called  pariente  mayor.  The  office  of  these  chiefs  is  not  hereditary;  when- 
ever one  dies  they  elect  in  his  place  the  most  respected,  the  ablest  and  wisest  old  man. 
If  the  deceased  has  left  a  son  who  is  qualified,  he  is  chosen,  and  a  relative  of  the  for- 
mer chief  is  always  preferred."    Herrera  (Id.  p.  1:^5). 

Altliough  the  above  two  authors  speak  but  indefinitely  of  the  "chief"  of  the  calpnlli, 
it  is  likely  that  they  mean  two  chiefs,  one  of  which  is  the  calpullec,  and  the  other  the 
teachcauhtin.  This  is  indicated  by  the  name  of  "  pariente  mayor."  Zurita  does 
not  say,  according  to  Mr.  Ternaux's  translation,  that  this  chief  was  thus  called,  but 
Herrera,  who  copies  him,  writes  very  distinctly:  "que  llamaban  parientes  maiores." 
Now,  according  to  jl/oZt«rt  (II,  p.  91),  "  teachcauhtin  "  signifies  elder  brother.  Torque- 
mada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VI,  p.  5tt)  gives  to  each  "barrio  6  parcialidad"  two  officers, 
namely,  a  calpixqui  or  gatherer  of  tribute  or  stores,  and  a  "regidor,  un  Tecuhtli,  que 
se  ocupaba  en  executar  lo  que  mustios  Regidores  executan,  y  hacen."  But  it  is  plainly 
evident,  from  the  details  given  by  the  celebrated  Franciscan,  that  he  has  lost  sight  of 
the  peculiar  position  of  officers  of  a  Hn,  and  looks  to  tribal  functions  and  offices.  Else, 
how  could  he  assert  of  his  "Regidor"  that  he  was  always  in  the  "palace:"  "y  todos 
los  Dias  se  hallaban  en  el  Palacio,  a  ver  lo  que  se  les  ordenaba,  y  mandaba;  y  ellos, 
en  una  grande  Sala,  que  Hainan  Calpulli,  se  juntaban,  y  trataban  de  los  uegocios 
tocantes  a  su  cargo." 

"iJe  I'ordre  de  succesxion  observe  par  les  Indiens  "  ("1st  Recueil"  of  Ternaux,  p.  225) : 
"quant  au  mode  adopte  pour  legler  la  juridiction  et  I'election  des  alcadeset  des  regidors 
des  villages;  ils  nommaient  des  personnes  notables  qui  portaient  le  titre  de  achcacau- 
litin  qui  est  un  nom  de  charge,  coinme  I'est  aujourd'liui  celui  d'alguazil.  Les  tribu- 
naux  de  ces  officiers  etaient  etablis  dans  la  capitale."  .  .  .  "Iln'y  avait  pas  d'autres 
elections  d'offlciers."    And  further  on  the  same  document  says  (p.  227) :  "Ces  achcacau- 
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"teachcauhtin"  or  "achcacauhtiii."i54  Both  were,  in  turn,  ex- 
offlcio  members  of  the  council  itself.^^^  Tlie  "calpullec"  or 
"  chinancallec"  was,  in  fact,  what  is  still  known  among  Indian 
communities  of  Mexico,  Central  America  and  New  Mexico,  as 
the  "  governor ;"  or  rather  his  office  was,  for  the  kin,  what  the 
office  of  "gobernador"  now  is  for  the  whole  trihe.^^^     Upon  his 

litis,  c'est  ainsi  qn'on  les  nommait,  vemplissaient  les  fonctions  d'alcade.  Pour  le 
moindre  petit  vol,  c'est  a  dire  pour  avoir  d^robe  seulement  du  niais,  ils  condamnaient  a 
la  potence."  The  singular  feature  is  here  asserteil  to  exist,  that  the  same  officer  should 
have  been  Judge  ("alcalde")  and  executioner  of  liis  own  decrees  (•' alguazil").  We 
meet  also  with  the  flagrant  contradiction  of  "  alguazils,"  elected  for  the  villages,  but 
whose  courts  resided  "at  the  capital."  Everywhere  tlie  same  lack  of  distinctness  is 
•witnessed;  the  confusion  between  aboriginal  institutions  and  Spanish  organization  is 
apparent. 

Sebastian  Ramirez  de  Fueiileal  ("  Lettre,"  3  Nov.,  1532,  p.  247)  gives  quite  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  "calpnlli,"  adding:  "Ces  contribualjles  ont  un  chef  et  des  commandants  "; 
(p. 249) :  '•  lis  ont  parnii  eux  des  offlciers  que  nous  appelons  principales  (chefs);  il  y  en  a 
deux  dans  chaque  quartier  qui  portent  aujourd'hui  le  nom  de  parois.ses." 

Finally,  I  refer  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  note  (152)  about  Tezcuco  and 
the  two  officers  of  each  so-called  '■  pueblo."  The  fact  that  there  were  two  of  them  is 
thus  fully  established,  likewise  that  of  their  election;  and  as  for  their  titles,  they  are 
found  in  the  quotations  just  referred  to  and  copied. 

It  is  further  confirmed  through  a  statement  of  Vetancurt  C'Teatro  Mexicano,''  Vol.  I, 
p.  371):  "en  cada  parcialidad.  que  llamaban  calpnlli  y  ahora  tlaxilacalli;  habia  uno 
como  regidor  que  llamaban  tenhtli :  estos  asistian  a  palacio  todos  los  dias  a  saber  loque 
el  mayordomo  les  ordenaba;  estos  entre  si  elegian  cada  afio  dos  en  lugar  de  alcaldes, 
que  llamaban  tlayacanque  y  tequitlatoque,  que  ejecutaban  lo  que  por  los  teuhtles  se  les 
mandaba;  y  para  ejecntores  tenian  unos  alguaciles  que  hoy  llaman  topile." 

The  term  "  tlayacanqui"  is  defined  by  Sahnffun  (Lib.  II,  caj).  XXIX,  p.  142)  as  "cua- 
drillero."  Afolina  (II,  p.  120)  has  "  tlayacantli,"  "  el  que  es  regido.  guiado,  y  gouernado 
de  otro,  o  el  ciego  que  es  adiestrado  de  alguno  "  ("  Tlayacati,"  •'  cosa  primera,  o  delan- 
tera").  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VI,  p.  545)  calls  the  Tlayacanque  "en  lugar  de 
merinos." 

"^;l/b;inffl(I,  p.56). 

1^^  This  results  necessarily  from  the  duties  of  the  officers  alone,  as  permanent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  council  of  the  kin  or  calpnlli. 

168  The  "Gobernador,"  as  we  sliall  hereafter  see,  was  the  successor  to  the  '-Cihuaco- 
huatl,"  according  to  the  Spaniard's  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  hitter's  office.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  notice  that  tlie  "Cihuacohuatl  "  was,  in  the  tribal  government,  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  "Calpullec"  in  the  kin.  I  am  indebted  to  Sr.  Don  Jttan  Gavarrete, 
of  the  City  of  Guatemala  (la  Nueva),  for  tlie  following  description  of  the  office  of 
"  Gobernador,"  as  it  is  still  found  among  the  aboriginal  settlements  of  Guatemala. 
This  gentleman,  (whose  name  is  associated  with  that  of  my  friend  Dr.  Valentini,  in  a 
noble  efl"ort  to  preserve  the  historical  treasures  of  his  country),  writes  to  me  under  date 
of  14th  of  March,  1879:  "  Los  pueblos  formados  por  la  antignos  misioneros  6  por  los 
conquistadoves,  y  que  son  los  que  subsisten  hasta  el  dia  de  lioy,  han  sido  siempre  gob- 
ernados  por  un  Gobernador  vitalicio  elegido  entre  las  familias  nobles  de  la  tribu 
(cacique),  y  un  consejo  &  la  usanza  espaiiola  compuesto  de  dos  Alcaldes,  cierto  niimero 
de  consejeros  llamados  Regidores  entre  quienes  se  distribuyen  las  comisiones  de 
servici  publico  y  un  seoi-etario. 

"  La  dignidad  6  cargo  de  Gobernador,  para  la  cual  elegian  en  nombre  del  Rey  los 
antignos  Capitanes  Gencrales  y  despues  los  Presidentes  de  la  Reinililica,  es  niuy  apete- 
cida  por  los  indios  nobles  y  mientras  el  que  la  egerce  no  da  motivo  por  su  mala  con- 
ducta  para  ser  removido  puede  contar  con  la  perpetuidad  y  aun  con  dejarla  a  sus  hijos 
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death  "they  elected,  to  fill  his  place,  the  most  respected  old  man, 
the  most  able  and  most  popular."  It  appears  though  that  the 
choice  often  fell  upon  a  S(jn  or  near  relative  of  the  deceased, 
provided  he  evinced  sufficient  ability. ^^^ 

It  was  the  dut}'  of  this  officer  to  preserve  a  plat  of  the  territory 
dwelt  upon  by  the  kin,  showing  the  location  of  each  "tlalmilli," 
of  the  official  ti'acts,  of  those  of  the  "houses  of  the  youth"  and 
of  worship  ;  if  the  latter  two  were  not,  as  we  suspect,  perhaps 
identical.  These  simple  records  he  had  to  renew  from  time 
to  time,  according  as  mutations  or  additions  occurred.  The 
stores  of  the  kin  were  under  his  supervision,  though  he  could 
not  dispose  of  them  at  his  pleasure,  but  only  for  public  purposes. 
Thus,  aside  from  the  presents,  which  always  had  to  go  with  any 
public  act  of  importance,  it  vvas  his  duty  to  provide,  out  of  these 
stores,  for  ever^'thing  requisite  for  the  numerous  religious  and  other 
festivities.^^**  He  had,  under  his  immediate  orders,  the  "  stewards," 
"calpixqui,"  which  attended  to  the  details  connected  with  the 
gathering,  housing,  and  dispensing  of  all  supplies. ^^^     It  is  prob- 

si  los  tiene  capaces  de  egercerla Kl  cargo  de  Gobernador  traia  consigo  los 

priviligos  de  iisar  Don,  niontar  a  caballo usar  baston  y  tener  una  numerosa 

pervidumbre,  no  tenian  jiivisdiccion  civil,  pues  e.sta  competia  3.  los  Alcaldes,  pero 
8i  la  tenian  en  lo  criminal  en  los  delitos  leves,  siendo  su  poder  principal  sobre  lo  econ- 
drmigo  y  giibernativo." 

167  Zitrita  {•'Rapport,"  etc  ,  pp.  60  and  Gl). 

^^^Zurita  {■'Bapport,"  etc.,  pp.  51  to  66).  Copied  in  a  condensed  form  by  Herrera 
(Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  i:U). 

i^'Tlie  term  "  calpi.xqni,"  gatherer  of  crops,  is  so  indiscriminately  applied  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  investigate  what  class  of  officers  were  really  meant  by  it.  In 
general  the  "calpixca"  were  sent  to  subjected  tribes,  as  representatives  of  their 
conquerors.  For  each  such  officer  abroad  there  was  one  in  the  pueblo  of  Mexico,  to 
receive  and  to  house  the  tribute  whicli  the  former  collected  and  sent.  The  calpuUi  or 
kins,  however,  needed  no  officer  of  the  same  kind  properly,  because  they  owed  no  trib- 
ute to  tlie  tribe.  The  assertion  of  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VI,  p.  !545) :  "que  el 
Maiordomo  maior  del  Rei,  se  Uaniaba  Hueycalpixqui,  a  diferencia  de  otros  muchos, 
que  havia,  que  se  llamaban  Mcnores;  porque  tenia  cada  parcialidad  el  suio,"  applies 
in  tliis  case  to  the  tax-collectors  and  stewards  themselves,  and  not  to  the  stewards  of 
the  kins.  The  confused  notions  about  the  true  nature  ol  the  office  is  also  shown  in 
the  name  of  the  official  house.  It  is  called  by  Torquemada  alternately  "tecpan,"  "cal- 
pul,"  finally  also  "calpixca,  que  era  la  casa  del  comun  del  Pueblo,"  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I, 
p.  534).  In  confirmation  of  what  has  already  been  said  \n'- Tenure  of  Lands"  (pp.  413-428), 
I  here  refer  to  Zurita  (pp.  236-242),  •' De  I'Ordre  de  succession"  (p.  229),  Motolinia 
et  d^Okirte  {''Lettre,"  il  Aug.,  1554.  pp.  403-106).  We  must  never  forget  that  tribute  or 
tax  was  only  due  from  a  conquered  tribe  to  its  conquerors.  No  reference  is  made  any- 
where to  tribute  or  tux  gatliered  inside  tlie  pueljlo  of  Mexico,  but  Tlatilulco,  however, 
was  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  contribution  {Durdn,  Cap.  XXXIV^,  p.  270). 

Nevertheless,  the  term  "  calpixqui  "  is  found  applied  very  distinctly  to  an  office  of 
the  kin.  Durdn  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  186)  calls  them  "  raandoncillos  de  los  barrios."  With 
equal  propriety  the  calpixca  are  termed  "  governors  "  and  "  captains."  It  only  proves 
that,  while  each  kin  had  its  stewards,  they  were  under  the  direction  of  a  "mandon," 
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able  that  he  himself,  appointed  the  stewards  subject  to  approval 
by  the  council. '^°  Aside  from  these  subalterns,  the  "calpnllec" 
had  his  runners  and  attendants,  mostly  members  of  the  house- 
hold, perhaps  "  bonded  "  people.  His  judicial  power  was  limited 
to  minor  cases,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  he  held,  alone,  any 
authority  to  decide  upon  matters  of  life  and  deatli.  But  it  is 
stated  on  high  authority,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  this  officer, 
"to  defend  the  members  of  a  calpulli,  and  to  speak  for  them."'^^ 
We  may  be  permitted  to  inquire,  wlietlier  this,  perhaps  indicated, 
that  the  "calpullec"  was  also  the  "  tlatoani  "  or  speaker,  who 
represented  the  kin  in  the  tribe's  supreme  council.  This  must, 
however,  be  answered  in  the  negative,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
he  could  not  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  The  kin's  official 
building  was  assigned  to  him  as  a  residence,  that  he  might  be 
there  on  duty  always,  consequently  he  could  not  spend  his  time 
outside  of  it  at  the  official  house  of  the  tribe. ^^a  Alongside  of 
this  officer  (who  corresponds  almost  to  the  "Sachem"  of  north- 
eastern tribes),  we  find  the  "elder  brother"  — "  teachcauhiin," 
"  achcacauhtin,"  or  througli  corruption,  "  tiacauh.  '  He  was,  as 
already  stated,  the  kin's  military  commander  or  war-captain,  and 
the  youth's  instructor  in  warlike  exercises  ;  but  besides  he  was 
also  the  executor  of  justice  —  not  the  police  magistrate,  but  the 
chief  of  police  (to  use  a  modern  term  of  comparison)  or  rather 
"  sheriff"  of  the  calpulli. ^^^     ^g   military  commander  he  could 

or  superior  officer.  Tliis  could  only  be  the  "  calpullec,"  since  it  is  positively  stated  by 
Zurita  (p.  62) :  "oar  lors  des  assemblees  annuelles,  qui  eont  tres  nonibreuses,  il  distribue 
gratuitemeiit  des  vivres  et  des  boissons."  This  had  to  be  done  out  of  the  stores  of  the 
kin. 

The  term  "  tequitlato  "  is  probably  equivalent  to  "  calpullec."  It  is  derived  from  ''  ni- 
tequiti,"  to  work  or  pay  tribute  {Molina,  II,  p.  105),  and  "  ni-tlatoa."  to  speak  fid.,  II,  p. 
140);  therefore  "tributary  speaker,"  or  "speaker  of  tribute."  But  this  is  only  used 
in  the  case  of  sulijected  tribes,  whei'e  the  "calpullec"  was  the  one  who  cared  lor 
the  tribute  due  by  his  kin,  even  collectinj,'  it.  See  Fray  Domingo  de  la  Anunciacion 
{''Lettre,"  Chalco  20  Sept.,  1.554,  in  2d  Ilecueil,  p.  340),  "  les  tequillatos  on  percepteurs." 
Sahagun  (Lib.  VlII,  cap.  XXXVIII,  pp.  32iKJ32)  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  "  De  los 
grados  por  donde  subiau  hasta  hacerse  Tequitlatos,"  without  saying,  however,  what 
the  latter  means.    1  suspect  it  to  be  intended  for  "Tecuhllatoques." 

Iff  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  office. 

1"'  Zurita  {"liiipport."  etc.,  p.  &i) ;  "  II  a  soin  de  delendre  les  membres  du  calpulli,  de 
parler  pour  eux  devant  la  justice  et  les  gouverncurs." 

"2  '-Tenure  of  Lands  "  (p.  410  and  note  52).    Zurita  (p.  266). 

'"^it  has  already  been  shown  that  "  achcaulitli,"  "  achcacauhtli,"  and  "teachcauh- 
tin"  or  "  tiacauh  "  are  synonyms.  1  refer  to  '-Art of  War"  (p.  119  and  note  91)  in  regard 
to  the  various  and  contradictory  notions  about  the  nature  of  the  office.  Still,  the  pre- 
vailing idea  is  that,  besides  being  the  "  teachers  "  and  tlie  "  captains,"  they  also  were 
the  "executioners"  of  the  kin.    "De  I'ordre  de  succession"  (p.  225):  "ils  uomuiaient  des 
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appoint  his  subalterns  in  the  field,  and  as  executor  of  justice  he 
had  the  same  privilege  while  at  the  pueblo.  The  "  teachcauhtin," 
therefore  selected  his  own  assistants  and  runners.  Accompanied 
by  them  and  carrying  his  staff  of  office,  whose  tuft  of  white 
feathers  intimated  that  his  coming  might  threaten  death, ^''^  the 
"elder  brother"  circulated  through  his  calpulli,  preserving  order 
and  quietness  in  every  public  place  thereof.  If  he  found  or  heard 
of  any  one  committing  a  nuisance  or  crime,  he  could  seize  him 
forthwith  and  have  liim  carried  to  the  official  house,  there  to  be 
disposed  of  as  the  custom  and  law  of  the  kin  required.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  except  in  extraordinary  instances,  he  was 
authorized  to  do  justice  himself  without  the  council's  knowledge 
and  consent. 1^^ 

Ere  we  pass  over  now  from  the  functions  of  the  kin  to  those  of 
the  ancient  Mexican  tribe,  we  must  however  dwell  at  some  length 
on  a  peculiar  institution,  yet  shared  by  the  Mexicans  in  common 
with  Indian  tribes  in  general.  We  refer  to  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  CHIEF  among  them.  Chieftaincy  and  office  are  far  from  being 
equivalent.  The  former  is  a  purely  personal,  non-hereditary  dis- 
tinction, bestowed  in  reward  of  merit  only,  whereas  the  latter  is 
a  part  of  the  governmental  machinery. ^^^  Hence  it  follows  that 
a  chief  might  fill  an  office  or  not,  and  still  remain  u  chict,  wiiereus 

personnes  notables  qui  portaient  le  titre  de  achcacaiilitin  qui  est  iin  noni  de  charge, 
comme  I'est  aujouid'liui  cehii  d'alguazils."  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XVil,  p.  305) 
calls  tiie  Achcacauhtli  "(6  verdtigos)  que  teiiian  cargo  de  matar  a  los  que  condenaba 
el  sefior."  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVI.  p.  355),  "  Uaniabanse  Achcauhtli,  que  quiere 
decir  maiores."    There  is  hardly  any  doubt  as  to  tlieir  functions. 

>"<  White  was  the  color  of  death.  (Bleacliing  skulls  and  bones  1)  This  is  amply 
proven  by  their  mode  of  declaring,  or  rather  announcing,  war.  The  custom  of  carrying 
"  staffs  of  office"  is  well  established. 

166  Torquemnda  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  355).  Clivigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVI,  p.  482) 
calls  tliose  "  who  arrested"  delinquents  "topilli."  But  this  word  means  simply  "rod, 
or  baton  of  justice,  staff,  etc  "  {Molina,  II,  p.  150),  and  not  office.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  these  officers  might  kill,  without  previous  decision  of  the  councir,  except  perhaps 
in  the  great  market  place.  Cortes  {''Carta  Segienda,"  Vedia  I.  p.  32) :  "  Hay  en  la  dicha 
plaza  otras  personas  que  andan  continuo  entre  la  gente  mii-ando  lo  que  se  vende  y 
las  medidas  con  que  niiden  lo  que  venden,  y  se  ha  visto  quebrar  algiina  que  estaba 
falsa."  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  X,  p.  301)  copies  Cortes,  adding,  liowever,  "e  quie- 
bran  lo  que  esta  faiso,  e  penan  al  que  usaba  dello."  Bernal  Diez  de  Castillo  (Cap. 
XCII,  p.  89)  simply  remarks:  "y  otros  como  alguaziles  ejecutores  que  miraban  las  mer- 
cad^rias,"  (Vedia,  Vol.  II).  I  hardly  need  any  reference  in  regaid  to  the  manner  of 
acting  and  mode  of  ai)pearance  of  the  "elder  brothers."  Their  functions  of  "police" 
are  repeatedly  described  in  the  older  sources. 

wni.  H.  Morgan  {"■Ancient  Society,"  p.  71) :  "  Nearly  all  the  American  Indian  tribes 
had  two  grades  of  chiefs,  who  maybe  distinguished  as  sachems  and  common  chiefs. 
Of  these  two  primary  grades  all  other  grades  were  varieties.  .  .  .  The  office  of  sachem 
was  hereditary  in  the  gens,  in  the  sense  that  it  was  filled  as  often  as  a  vacancy  occurred; 
while  the  office  of  chief  was  non-hereditary,  because  it  was  bestowed  in  reward  of  per- 
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it  was  not  necessary  to  become  a  chief  in  order  to  fill  certain  offi- 
ces. Still  it  is  evident  that,  as  chiefs  were  always  men  of  peculiar 
ability,  the  higher  charges  were  generally  filled  by  chieftains. 

The  title  and  rank  of  "grandfather"  ("  Tecuhtli,")!^^  which 
was  the  Mexican  term  for  chieftain  in  general,  was  open  to  anj' 
one  who  strove  to  deserve  it.     It  was  conferred  : 

1.  In  recompense  for  warlike  prowess,  and  actions  of  personal 
intrepidity  and  superior  shrewdness.  Courage  alone  could  not 
secure  it ;  therefore  the  "distinguished  braves  "  were  not  always 
chiefs.  168 

2.  In  reward  for  actions  denoting  particular  wisdom  and  sa- 
gacity, and  in  acknowledgement  of  services  in  the  councils,  or 
as  traders.  1''^ 

sonal  merit,  and  died  with  tlie  individual."  I  have  selected  the  term  ''  officer"  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Mr.  Morgan's  '■sachem,'"  because  the  latter  is  a  northern  Indian  word,  whereas 
the  former,  while  it  expresses  the  nature  of  the  cliarge  and  dignity,  is  more  widely- 
known,  and  therefore  better  understood.  It  is  out  of  the  union  of  the  attributes, 
of  both  officer  and  chief,  that  nobilitj'  and  monarchy  have  been  claimed  to  exist. 
Among  the  Mexicans,  in  fact  among  the  mo^t  highly  advancecl  Indian  tribes  (the  Inca 
of  Peru  not  excluded),  the  dignity  of  chief  was  still  a  personal  matter,  and  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  office.  The  chiefs  are  the  "knights,"  mentioned  by  Gorci- 
lasso  de  la  Vega  {'•Hutoire  des  Yncas,"  Lib.  VI.  cap.  XXIV,  XXV,  XXVJ)  and  Herrera 
(Dec.  V,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  VII,  p.  63;  Lib.  IV,  cap.  I,  p.  83).  With  the  Muyscas  of  Bogota, 
compare  H.  Ternaux-Compans  {''Uancien  Cundinamarca."  §  XXVII,  pp.  57  and  58). 
Oviedo  y  Valdes  (Lib.  XXVI,  cap.  XXXI,  p.  410).  Herrera  {Dec.  VI,  Lib.  V,  cap.  VI,  pp 
IK)  and  117).  Compare  also,  in  regard  to  the  dignity  of  •' military  chief"  among  the 
wild  tribes  of  the  Rio  Orinoco  and  of  its  tributaries,  P.  Jost'  Gumilla  "  Histoire  natu- 
relle,  cifile,  et  geographique de  V Orenoque,"  translated  by  Mr.  Eidous,  1758,  (Vol.  II,  chap- 
ter XXXV,  pp.  ■280--29-2).    Very  important. 

^^'' Molina  (II,  p.  93),  "aliuelo,"  "  tocul."  It  evidently  should  be  "abuelo,"  and  is 
therefore  only  a  misprint.  The  older  reports  have  the  word  "lecle,"  and  only  the  later 
writers  (those  after  the  year  l.iSO)  begin  to  write  it  "tecutli,"  "tecuhtli,"  "teuctli.' 
Whether  the  "teules"  meant  reallj'  -'gods,"  or  rather  "tecuhtin,"  as  plural  of  •'tecutli,'' 
is  yet  doubtful.  It  is  almost  a  truism  to  recall  here  the  Roman  "  senex,"  and  the 
German  "grave"  or  '-Gral."  Among  American  tribes  we  have,  in  QQniche,  "  auia," 
old,  '-ahau,"  — chief;  in  Maya,  "Hachyum," — father,  and  "ahau,"  — chief— also 
"  achi,"  —  brave. 

1"*' Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXXVIII,  pp.  3-29-332):  '-De  Los  grados  por  dondo 
subian  hasta  hacerse  Tequitlatos,"  especi;illy  (p.  331):  "y  a  los  que  por  si  prendian 
cUatro  cautivas,  mandaba  el  rey  que  los  cortasen  los  cabellos  como  a  capitan,  Uamal- 
banle  tal  diciendo  ....  el  capitan  mexicatl,  6  el  capitan  tolnaoacatl,  li  otros  nombres 
que  cuadraban  a  los  capitanes.  De  alii  adelante  se  podian  sentar  en  los  esti-ados  que 
ellos  usaban  de  petates  e  icpales  en  la  sala  donde  se  sentaban  los  otros  cai)itanes  y 
Valientes  hombres,  los  cuales  son  primeros  y  principales  en  los  asuntos,  }■  tienen  bar- 
botes  largos,  orejeras  de  ciiero,  y  borlas  en  las  cabezas  conque  estan  compuestas;" 
Zurita  ("  Uapport,"  p.  47) :  "  Les  chefs  qui,  conime  nous  I'avons  dit,  se  nommaieiit  Tec 
Tecutzcin,  ou  Teutley  aii  pluriel,  n'exei-(;aient  le  commandenient  qu'i  vie.  parce  que  les 
souverains  supremes  ne  les  elevaient  H  ces  (lignites  qu'en  recompense  des  exploits 
qu'ils  avaient  faits  a  la  gnerre,  et  des  services  rendus  a  I'etat  ou  au  prince  ").  Mendieta 
(Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXVIII,  p.  156).  Torquemnda  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  361).  Clavigero 
(Lib.  VII,  cap.  XIII,  pp.  471  and  472),  and  others. 

169  Zurita  ("  Rapport,"  p.  47).    Sahagun  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  II,  p,  342) :  "  Estos  mercaderes 
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In  both  the  above  instances  (or  kinds  of  instances)  actions  of 
particular  merit  facilitated,  at  least,  the  acquisition  of  the  title; 
l)ut  it  could,  also,  be  obtained  :  — 

3.  B}'  the  observance  of  rigorous  and  even  cruel  rites  of  "  medi- 
cine "  for  a  stated  time,  which  put  the  courage,  fortitude,  and  self- 
control  of  the  candidate  to  the  severest  tests. i^"  Although  a 
detailed  account  of  these  rites  might  perhaps  be  withheld  for  a 
subsequent  sketch  of  ancient  Mexican  worship,  yet  they  equally 
deserve  a  place  here. 

The  candidate  appears  to  have  been  presented  at  the  great 
central  place  of  worship  by  the  representatives  of  his  kin,  per- 
haps, also,  by  the  other  chiefs  of  his  tribe.  There  he  underwent 
four  days  and  four  nights  of  the  most  cruel  torments.  While 
but  little  nourishment  was  allowed  him  (some  went  even  so  far 
as  not  to  eat  anything  at  all  during  this  time),  his  blood  was 
drawn  freely,  and  no  sleep  was  permitted  to  settle  on  his  weary 
eyes.  From  time  to  time  he  was  exposed  to  taunts,  to  injurious 
words,  to  blows  and  even  to  stripes.  While  he  was  thus  hungry  and 
thirsty,  weakened  from  loss  of  blood  through  self-sacrifice,  others 
ate  and  drank  plentifully  before  his  eyes.  Finally,  his  clothes 
were  torn  from  his  body,  and  with  nothing  on  but  the  breech- 
cloth  or  dia;  er,  he  was  at  last  left  alone  at  the  "  calmecac,"  there 
to  do  the  rest  of  his  penance.  When  these  four  initiatory  days 
were  past,  the  candidate  went  back  to  his  calpuUi,  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  time  (about  a  full  year),  in  retu-ement,  and 
abstinence,  frequently  attended  with  more  or  less  self-inflicted 
bodily  suffering.  When  the  kin  had  secured  the  necessary  amount 
of  articles  to  be  offered  up  in  worship,  or  given  to  the  medicine-men, 
officers,  chiefs,  and  guests  attending  the  installation,  this  final  so- 
lemnity was  allowed  to  take  place,  provided  alwaj^s  that  the  courage 
and  personal  strength  of  the  novice  had  not  forsaken  him.  Another 
period  of  fasting,  sacrifice,  and  torture,  similar  to  the  one  at  the 
opening  of  the  career  of  preparation,  closed  the  probation.  Some 
of  the  ordeals  were  again  of  the  most  trying  nature.  Finally  the 
store  of  gifts  was  distributed  ;  eating  and  drinking  alternated  with 

eran  ya  conio  caballeros,  y  tenian  divisas  paiticulares  por  sus  hazanas."  .  .  .  Fray 
Alonzo  de  Montufar  ("  Supplique,"  etc.,  30 Nov.,  1554.  "  Treizieme relation  (l'Ixtiilxochitl,\ 
Appeiulix,  p.  257).  '•  Des  Ceremonies  ohservees  autrefois  par  les  Jndiens  lorsqu'ils 
faisaient  un  Tecle."  (1st  "  Recueil,"  p.  2:52).  Afenclieta  (Lib.  11,  cap.  XXXVJIl,  p.  loH). 
""  Gomara  ("  Conquista,"  Vefiia  I,  p.  4'?5).  '•  Des  Cen'minies  ohaerveex,-'  etc.  (pi).  232, 
etc.).    Afendieta  (p.  156).     Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXIX  and  XXX,  etc.). 
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solemn  dances  to  the  monotonous  rythmic  noise  called  Indian  music. 
The  candidate  was,  at  last,  once  more  dressed  in  becoming  api)arel, 
and  could  recuperate,  being  himself  now  the  ''  feasted  one."  ^^^ 

Men,  however  3'oung  in  years,  who  had  successfully  endured  such 
great  trials,  certainly  deserved  to  be  looked  upon  thereafter  as 
persons  of  uncommon  fortitude.  Hence  indeed  the  chiefs  or 
"  tecuhtli "  were  particularl3'  fitted  for  responsible  offices  of  any 
kind.  They  wei'e  looked  upon  with  deference,  their  voice  was 
heard  and  listened  to,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  higher  charges,  es- 
pecially those  of  a  military  nature,  were  filled  by  such  as  had, 
in  one  wa}'^  or  another,  achieved  this  distinction. i^-  But  no 
privilege  was  connected  with  their  dignity,  except  that  of  wearing 
certain  peculiar  ornaments,  and  none  was  transmitted  through 
them  to  their  descendants. ^"-^     That  the  "•  tecuhtli,"  besides,  did 

"I For  the  above  de-criptioa  of  the  formalities  of  creatin>;  a  ''  Tecuhtli,"  I  reter  to 
the  sources  quoted  in  the  preceding  three  notes.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  similar 
ceremonies  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  Orinoco,  Gumilla  (•'  Histoire,"  etc.,  Vol.  11, 
cap.  XXXV).  Of  the  Yncas.  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  X.XIV  to  XXVI). 
Cristovdl  de  Molina  {•'■An  account  of  the  Fables  and  Rites  of  the  Tncas."  translated  by 
C.  R.  Markham.  in  Ilackluyt  Society's  Volume  of  1873).  "  Narratives  of  the  Jlites  and 
Latos  of  the  Yncas."  Herrera  (Dec.  V,  lib.  Ill,  cap.  VIT,  p.  63.  etc.).  We  are  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  words  of  the  quaint  old  poet  and  soldier,  Alonzo  de  Erxcilla. 

"Los  cargos  de  la  Guerra,  y  preheminencia 
No  t^on  por  flacos  medios  proveidos, 
!Ni  van  por  calidad,  ni  poi-  lierencia, 
Ni  por  hacienda,  i  ser  mejor  nacidos; 
Mas  la  virtud  del  brazo.  y  la  excelencia, 
Esta  hace  a  los  honibres  preferitlos, 
E.-ta  ilustra,  habilita,  perflciona, 
Y  quilata  el  valor  de  la  persona. " 

("  La  Araucana."  Parte  la,  Canto  1°.    Edition  of  1733,  p.  2). 

^'''^  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIX,  p.  IHl :  "Los  que  tenian  el  ditado  de  Tecutli, 
tenian  muchas  precminencias,  y  entre  ellas  era  que  en  los  concilios  y  ayuntaniientos  sus 
votos  eran  principales."  Gomnra  ("  Conquista"  Vedia  I,  p.  436).  Tvrquemada  (Lib. 
XI,  cap.  XXX,  p.  366).  It  should  always  be  remembered,  that  the  dignity  of  Tecuhtli 
appears  most  iironiinent  in  TIaxcallan.  This  people  however,  was  but  a  league, 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  northern  Iroquois,  only  consisting  of  four,  instead  of  ^six 
tribes.  Among  them,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  dignity  of  chief  became  more  evident 
than  it  was  among  the  Mexicans  to  the  Spaniards.  But  tliere  i3  no  difierence  between 
the  "Teculitli"  of  TIaxcallan,  and  the  "Tecuhtli"  of  Mexico  or  Tezcuco.  That  the 
head-chiefs  of  Mexico  were  always  "  Tecuhtli  "  themselves,  previous  to  their  election, 
needs  hardly  any  proof.  Domingo  Munoz  Camargo  ("  Histoire  de  la  lUpublique  de 
TIaxcallan."  Translation  by  Mr.  Ternaux-Conipans,  in  Vol.  1)8  and  99  of  "  Nouvtlles 
Annules  des  Voijages"  18-1:3.    See  Vol.  98,  p.  J76,  etc.) 

"3  About  the  privileges  of  the  Teculilli,  compare  Gomara  ("  Conquista"  Vedia  I.  p. 
436),  Afendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIX,  p.  161),  Tor quemada  {Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXX,  p.  366), 
Zurita  (p.  48,  etc.).  It  is  evident  however,  that  the  latter  confounds  the  rank  of 
chief  with  tlie  particular  ollice  wliich  might  have  been  entrusted  to  him,  else  the  "  culti- 
vation of  lands"  could  not  be  incluiled  in  the  list  of  advantages  derived  from  the  posi- 
tion. Compare"Tenureof  Lands,"  Btistamante {•'  J'e«coco," etc.,  p. 23.1).  Sr.  Bustamante 
frequently  copies  Zurita.  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XV,  p.  135).  In  regard  to 
the  non-heredity  of  the  dignity,  I  refer  to  the  above  authorities,  and  more  especially 
.to  A.de  Zurita  ("  Rapport,"  p.  49 :  "  Lorsqu'un  de  ces  chefs  mourait,  le  prince  sccordait 
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not  form  as  it  is  often  stated,  an  order  of  chivalry,  is  amph-  proven 
by  the  fact  that  the  bond  of  liinship  interposed  a  barrier  between 
them  and  sncli  an  imaginary  association  and  furthermore,  becanse 
their  number  could  not  be  very  great.  The  formalities  required 
were  so  numerous  and  dilatory,  the  material  for  distribution  in  the 
shape  of  gifts  was  so  large,  that  a  frequent  repetition  of  the 
occurrence  lay  beyond  the  power  of  the  kin.i''''*  After  this  neces- 
sary digression,  we  return  once  more  to  the  Mexican  calpuUi. 

Besides  being  as  already  established  in  "Tenure  of  Lands," 
the  unit  of  territorial  possession,  we  found  the  Mexican  kin  to 
be  a  self-governing,  therefore  democratic^  cluster.  Every  one  of 
these  clusters  had,  within  itself,  all  the  elements  required  for 
independent  existence  as  an  organized  society.  Elxcept  for  as- 
sistance and  i)rotection  against  outsiders,  it  needed  no  associates. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  since  we  find  twenty  Mexican  kins  aggre- 
gated into  a  tribe,  this  tribe  was  a  voluntary  association,  formed 
for  mutual  protection. 

Three  attributes  of  the  tribe  are  next  to  self-evident : 

1.  A  particular  territory  ; 

2.  A  common  dialect ; 

3.  Common  tribal  worship. i^^ 

sa  charge  a  celai  qui  s'en  etait  renrln  digne  par  ses  services,  car  les  flls  dn  deCunt  n'eti 
h6rit:iieiit  pas  s'ils  ii'en  etaieiit  iiuestis."  Tlie  very  fact  of  the  election,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  performed  is  also  evidence.  See  the  various  documents  in  Ternaux- 
Compans,  2d  Recueil. 

"■•That  such  a  festival  or  ceremony  necessitated  the  accumulation  of  much  provis- 
ion and  many  articles  for  presents  and  offerings,  is  proven  by  numerous  authorities. 
Gomara  (■*  Conquista  "  Vedia  I,  p.  430) :  "  En  fin,  en  semejantes  fiestas  no  habia  pariente 
pobre.  Daban  a  los  senores  tecutles  y  principales  convidados  plumajes,  mantas,  tocas, 
zapatos.  bezotes,  y  orejeras  de  oro  6  plata  6  piedi-as  de  precia.  Esto  era  mas  6  menos, 
Begun  la  riqucza  y  animo  del  nuevo  tecuitii,  y  conforme  a  las  personas  que  se  daba. 
Tambien  hacia  graudes  ofrendas  al  temple  y  a  los  sacerdotes."  Zurita  ("  Rapport  sur 
les  differentes  classes  de  chefs  etc  ,"  p.  28):  "Ces  solemnites  occasionnaient  de  grandes 
depenses,  car  les  assistants  etaient  fort  nombreux;  c'etaient  les  parents,  les  allies  et  les 
dom  stiques  du  nouveau  dignitaire.  L'on  faisait  aussi  des  aumones  considerables  aux 
pauvres."  "  Des  Ceremonies  observc'es  autrefois  pir  les  Indiens  lorsqu'ils faisaient  un 
Tecle."  (1  St  Recueil,  p.  233) :  "  Celui  que  l'on  nommait  Tecle,  devait  d'abord  posseder  de 
grands  biens,  qn'il  put  donner  aux  i)retres  et  aux  autres  nobles."  (P.  237) :  "Un  grand 
nombre  ne  pouvait  pas  se  procurer  en  si  pen  de  temps  la  quantite  suffisante,  etc.,  etc." 
Mendieta  (Lib.  11,  cap.  XXXVIII,  p.  156) :  "  Y  asi  les  costaba  e.vcesivo  trabajo  y  gasto, 
como  aqui  se  dira."  (Id.,  cap.  XXXIX,  pp.  160  and  161.)  Veytia  ("  Historia  Antigua," 
JAh.  IF,  cap.  IX.  pp.  G.i  and  08) :  "  Y  era  exhorbitantisimo  el  gasto,  por  cuya  causa  al- 
gunos,  cuyas  facultades  y  caudal  no  era  suficiente  a  reportarlos,  dejaban  de  tomar 
este  dictado."  H.  H.  Bancroft  (Vol.  11,  p.  199):  -'As  before  remarked,  the  vast  ex- 
penses entailed  upon  a  Tecuhtli  debarred  from  the  honor  many  who  were  really  worthy 
of  it." 

I'^For  these  three  attributes  of  tribal  organization  I  refer  to  Morgan  ^"Ancient 
Society,"  p.  1  3). 
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All  three  we  find  very  plainly  among  the  ancient  Mexicans. '"^^ 
Since  the  tribe  was  formed  of  kins  associating  together  volun- 
tarily, it  must  be  admitted  that  they  stood  on  an  equal  footing, 
and  had,  all,  an  equal  share  in  the  tribal  government.  It  was 
scarcely  possible,  however,  from  what  we  know  of  the  population 
of  aboriginal  Mexico,  that  all  the  male  members  of  the  kins,  at  a 
general  gathering,  could  form  its  directive  power. i""  The  latter 
consisted  of  delegates,  elected  by  the  kins  to  represent  them  ; 
which  body  of  delegates  was  the  supreme  authority,  from  whose 
decisions  there  should  be  no  appeal. '^"^ 

^'"^ "  Ancient  Society,"  (Part  II,  t;ap.  VII). 

"'There  is  no  evidence  of  a  general  gathering  of  the  tribe  of  Mexico,  subsequent  to 
the  election  of  "  Humming-Bird  "  (Huitzilihuitl)  to  the  office  of  ''  cliief  of  men."  This 
occurrence  which,  according  to  the  Codex  Me luloza  {rii\te  III),  took  place  in  1396,  is 
mentioned  by  Durdn  (Cap.  VII,  p.  53):  "  Y  asi  haciendo  su  consulta  y  cauildo  entre 
los  grandes  y  niucha  de  la  gente  comun."  Tezozomoc  ("  Cronica  Mexicana"  edited  by 
Sr.  Jose  M.  Vigil  and  annotated  by  Sr.  Orozco  y  Berra,  Mexico,  1878,  cap.  IV,  p. '233), 
distinctly  mentions  delegates:  ''Casi  con  esto  los  mas  principales,  viejos,  y  sacerdotes 
de  los  Mexicanos,  de  los  cuatro  barrios."  The  "  Codice  Ramirez'^  ("  Relacion  del  Origen 
de  los  Indies  que  Hahitan  esta  N'ueva-Espana  seguii  sus  Hislorias."  "  Diblioteca  Mexi- 
cana," p.  39),  uses  the  same  words  as  Duran.  Salmgun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXX,  p.  318), 
gives  probably  the  best  and  clearest  picture  of  tlie  most  important  meetings  of  the 
tribe, —  those  for  election  of  the  chiefs,  and  distinctly  mentions  only  old  men,  officers  and 
medicine-men. 

'"Evidence  in  regard  to  the  existence  and  to  the  supreme  authorit}'  of  this  body  is 
found  in  many  authors.  In  the  first  place  we  have  the  direct  admission,  that  they 
elected  the  "chief  of  men  "  or  so-called  ''King,"  and  that  the  "  matters  of  government" 
lay  in  their  hands,  in  that  (yet)  anonymous  Relation  taken  from  the  Archives  of 
Simancas,  translated  and  printed  by  Mr.  H.  Ternaux-Conipans  under  the  title:  "  De 
I'ordre  de  Succession  observe  par  les  Indiens"  (ler  Itecueil,  p.  228):  ••  Des  conseilleurs 
^talent  charges  des  affaires  d'etat;  c'etaient  pour  la  plupart  des  gens  de  distinction  et 
des  tecuclis  ou  chevaliers  comme  nous  les  appelons.  On  choisissait  toujours  des  per- 
sonnes  agees,  pour  lesquelles  le  souverain  avail  beaucoup  de  veneration  et  de  res^iuct, 
et  qu'il  honorait  comme  ses  peres."  The  supremacy  of  the  council  is  positively 
aflirmed,  besides,  in  the  following  authorities  :  — 

(1).  In  a  fragmentary  MSS.  of  the  sixteenth  century,  found  along  with  the  ''  Codice 
Ramirez,"  and  incorporated  witli  the  latter  in  tlie  "  Biblioteca  Mexicana"  ("  Cronica," 
Fragmento  2,  Cap.  .  .  p.  147):  "Considerando  el  nuevo  Rey  de  Mexico  la  fuerza  que 
el  espaiiol  traia,  junto  a  consejo  y  hizoles  representacion  de  aquesto,  y  lo  que  estaba 
prometido  que  de  Fxllilxuchiil  habia  de  salir  la  ruina  de  los  Mexicanos,  que  se  diesen 
con  buenas  condiciones,  pues  era  nienos  mal  que  no  niorir  8  sus  manos  y  a  las  de  los 
espafioles.  No  quisieron  por  tener  concepto  destos  que  evan  insufribles  y  cudiciosos. 
Tornoles  otra  vez  a  tratar  aquesto,  y  aiin  otras  dos,  diciendoles  ser  entonces  tiempo 
comodo:  dijeron  que  querian  mas  movir,  que  h.azerse  esclavos  de  gente  tan  mala  como 
los  espafioles;  y  asi  quedo  conibenido  que  era  mejor  morir;  la  qual  deterniinacion 
Bal)lda  por  Cortes  andaba  dando  orden  a,  Ixtlilxuchitl  de  como  sitiar  la  ciudad."  This 
shows  how  decisive  the  voice  and  vote  of  the  council  was,  over  and  above  the  wishes 
and  counsels  of  the  so-called  ''King"  (at  tliat  time  Quauhteniotzin),  even  at  the  time  of 
greatest  danger,  immediately  before  the  last  siege.  Compare  "Art  of  War"  (p.  160)  on 
the  same  subject, 

('2).  In  same  collection— Fwgrniento  1  (pp.  124  and  12.i),  acknowledging  the  final 
decisions  of  the  council  at  the  time  of  the  older  "  wrathy  chief"  :  "  y  assi  en  este  tiempo 
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It  is  therefore  a  tribal  council,  called  in  the  Mexican  language 
"place  of  speech"  ("  Tlatocan  "),  which  constituted  the  highest 
power  among  the  ancient  Mexicans. ^'''^  In  all  probability  it  con- 
sisted of  as   many  members   as  there  were  kins  in   the  tribe, ^8*^ 

coni3nzd  a  ediflcar  el  templo  a  su  dios  Huitzilopoclitii  a  imitacion  de  Salomon,  per  con- 
sejo  de  Thicaellel  y  de  todos  sus  grandes."  Idem  (p.  117) :  "y  luego  Uamo  a  Tlacaellel 
y  a  sus  consejeros,  y  diziendoles  lo  que  pasaba,  de  comun  acuerdo  se  determino  que  se 
hiziesse  jiuerra  a  los  de  Tcpeaca." 

(3).  The  proper  words  of  the  last  "  wrathy  cliief"  (Montezuma  II),  as  reported  by 
Tezozomoc  ("  Cronica  Mexi:ana,'"  Vol.  IX  of  Kingsborough,  Cap.  XCVII,  p.  172)  are: 
'■  liijos  J'  hermanos,  seals  muy  bien  venidos,  descansad,  que  aunque  es  verdad  yo  soy  rey 
y  sefior,  yo  solo  no  puede  valeros,  sino  con  todos  los  jtrincipales  Mexicanos  del  sacro 
seiiado  Me.xicano  descansad."  This  reply  was  given  by  the  reputed  "despot"  to  the 
delegates  from  Huexotzinco,  who  came  to  negotiate  for  peace  and  alliance  against 
the  Tlaxcallans.  In  connection  with  this  we  meet  with  the  remarkable  passage 
already  quoted,  which,  while  proving  the  fact  th:it  the  Mexican  tribe  conld  not,  alone, 
even  treat,  for  itself,  with  a  hostile  tribe,  establirilies  incidentally,  also,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Mexican  council  over  its  head-chief:  "  Habiendo  venido  ante  Moctezuma  todo  el 
senado  Mexicano,  y  consultado  sobre  ello,  dijo  Zihnacoatl  resoluto:  Senor,  como  sera 
esto,  si  no  lo  saben  vaestros  consegeros  de  guerra  los  reyes  de  Aculhuacan  Nezahual- 
pilli,  y  el  de  Tecpanecas  Tlaltecatzin  ?  hagase  entero  cabildo  y  acuerdo :  fue  acordado 
asi." 

(4).  Diego  Durdn  (Cap.  XT,  p.  10.3):  "A  estos  quatro  seiiores  y  ditados,  despues  de 
eletos  principes  los  hacian  del  consejo  real  como  presidentes  y  oydores  del  consejo 
supremo,  sin  parecer  de  los  quales  nenguna  cosa  se  aula  de  hacer."  (Cap.  XII.  p.  108): 
"  El  rey  tomo  parecer  con  los  grandes  de  lo  que  aula  de  hacer.  Tlacaelel,  principc  de 
los  exercitos,  y  los  quatro  del  supremo  (ionsejo."  (Cap.  XIV,  pp.  117  and  118)  describes 
a  called  meeting  of  "los, mas  principales  de  toda  la  ciudad  de  Mexico"  with  the  two 
ciiiefs.  (Cap.  XVI,  p.  1S2) :  '•  Tlacaellel  respondio,  que  le  pareoia  cosa  muy  acertada  y 
justa,  y  todos  los  del  consejo  determinaron  de  que  se  hiciese."  (P.  133) :  "  Montezuma 
aprobo  el  consejo  j'  dixo:  perdonad  me,  senores,  que  yo  aunque  soy  rey  no  acertare  en 
todo :  para  eso  tengo  vuestro  favor,  para  que  me  auiseis  de  lo  que  a  la  autoridad  desta 
ciudad  y  nuestra  conviniere."    I  further  refer  to  Cap.  XVIII  (p.  15()),  and  otlier  places. 

(5).  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  11,  p.  477j :  "  De  donde  se  puede  entender,  que  entre  estos 
el  Rey  no  tenia  absoluto  mando  e  Iniperio,  y  que  mas  gouernaua  a  niodo  de  Consul,  o 
Dux,  que  de  Key,  aunque  despues  con  el  poder  crecio  tambien  el  mando  do  los  Reyes, 
hasta  ser  puro  tyrannico,  como  se  vera  eu  los  ultimos  Reyes."  Tliis  latter  assertion  has 
already  been  refuted  in  a  previous  note.  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV.  p.  441) :  "Todos  estos 
quatro  cran  del  supremo  Consejo,  sin  cuyo  parecer  el  Rey  no  hazia,  ni  podia  hazer  cosa 
de  importancia." 

(G).  Herrera  (Dec.  III.  lib.  II,  cap.  XIX,  p.  76):  "Estos  quatro  Ditados,  eran  del 
Consejo  supremo,  sin  cuyio  parcer  no  podia  hacer  el  Rei  cosa  de  importancia." 

(7).  Indirect  evidence  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  council  is  found  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  mode  of  consultation  about  war  or  peace,  as  given  by  Mendieta  (Lib.  II, 
cap.  XXVI,  p.  1-29),  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  II,  p.  537).  The  latter  even  mentions 
old  women  along  with  tlie  men,  as  participating  in  the  debate  on  peace  or  war,  and 
describes  tliis  debate  as  truly  "Indian." 

i'»  Molina  (II.  p.  110) :  "  tlatocan,"  ••  corte  6  i)alacio  de  grandes  senores."  (Id.,  I,  p.  29) : 
"  consejo  real,"  "  tlatocanecentlalilizili."  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VI,  p.  545) :  "  si 
no  era  en  la  corte,  ft  la  qual  llanian  TIatocan,  que  es  lugar  de  Juzgado,  6  Audiencia." 

180  We  liave  already  noticed  that  tliere  were  twenty  "bairios"  (kins)  in  tlie  tribe. 
Now  we  are  told  Ijy  Rernal  Diez  de  Castillo  {"■Hist,  verdadera."  etc.,  Vedia  II,  cap.  XCV, 
p.  95) :  "y  siempre  a  la  contina  estaban  en  su  comi>auia  veinte  grandes  senores  y  conse- 
jeros ycapitanes.y  sehizoa  estar  presosin  mostrar  pasion  en  ello."  (Cap.  XCVII,  p.  99) : 
"  fa  he  dicho  otra  vez  eu  el  c.ipitulo  que  de  ello  habla,  de  la  manera  que  entraban  a 
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each  calpulli  sending  a  "  speaker  "  ("TIatoani")  to  represent  it. 
Such  positions  could  only  be  filled  by  men  of  acknowledged  ability 
and  reputation,  who  had  acquired  the  distinction  of  chiefs,  and 
hence  their  other  title  —  "speaking  chiefs"  ("  Tecuthatoca,") 
which  was  everywhere  recognized,  in  aboriginal  Mexico,  as  the 
highest  office  and  charge. ^^^ 

negociar  y  el  acato  que  le  tenian,  y  como  siemitre  estaban  en  sii  compania  en  aqnel 
tieinpo  para  despachar  negocios  veinte  hombres  ancianos,  que  cian  jiieces;  y  porque 
esta  ya  referido,  no  lo  torno  a  referir  "  Fnrthermoi-e,  it  is  positively  asserted  by  Tor- 
quemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VI,  p.  544):  ''En  lugar  de  Regidores,  ponian  en  cada  Barrio,  6 
Parcialidad,  un  Tecuhtli,  que  se  ociipaba  en  execntar  lo  que  nuestros  Regidores  execu- 
tan,  y  hacen,  y  todos  los  Dias  se  hallaban  en  el  Palacio,  a  ver  lo  que  se  les  ordenaba,  y 
mandaba."  Consequently  each  calpulli  or  kin  held  one  representative  constantly  at 
the  official  house  of  the  tribe,  and  as  there  were  twenty  kins,  we  necessarily  have  hei-e 
the  twenty  chiefs  or  "Judges,"  mentioned  by  Bernal  Diez.  The  above  statement  of 
Torqnemada  is  repeated  (or  cojjied  ?)  by  Vetancurt  ("Teatro,"  Vol.  I,  p.  371). 

/>Mrn7i  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  21.1)  mentions:  "los  grandes  seiiores,  que  eran  hasta  doce." 
Ixtlilxochitl  (^-^ Histoire  des  Chichimeques,"  Cap.  XXXIV,  j).  23(5)  says  "there  were  four- 
teen great  lords  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico."  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXVI,  p.  57,  Kingsb., 
Vol.  IX)  enumerates  first  twelve,  then  three  more.  This  is  the  more  singular  after  the 
detailed  list  giving  twenty  chiefs,  which  list  I  have  already  referred  to  in  a  previous  note, 

That  the  members  of  the  tribal  council  were  elected  each  one  by  his  cal|)ulli  or  kin- 
follows  from  the  statements  of  Zurita  {^'Rapport,"  etc.,  p.  60):  "Les  cal|)ullis  ont  tou- 
jours  un  chef  i)ris  necessairement  dans  la  tribu.  .  .  .  L'election  se  fait  entre  eux.  .  .  . 
La  charge  de  ces  chefs  n'est  pas  hereditaire.  .  ."    (P.  (!!) :  "  Ce  chef  est  charge  du  soin 

des  terres  du  calpulli  et  d'en  defendre  la  possession ."    (P.  62) :  "  II  a  soin  de  de- 

fendre  les  membres  du  calpulli,  de  parler  pour  eux  devant  la  justice  et  les  gouver- 
neurs."  Consequently  this  officer  represented  the  kin  towards  the  other  kins  of  the 
same  tribe,  and  this  could  only  be  done  in  the  tribal  council,  as  one  of  its  members. 
How  this  election  took  place,  tlie  same  authority  tells  us  (p.  61),  also  that  the  office  was 
for  life,  and  that  as  capacity  was  the  first  condition,  Incapacity  or  unfaithfulness  neces- 
sarily brought  about  removal. 

181  Molina  (II,  p.  14) :  "  TIatoani,"  "  hablador,  6  gran  eenor."  The  plural  is  "  TIatoca." 
Pimentel  {••Cuadro,"  p.  174).  Tliere  is  ample  evidence  of  the  high  offices  which  bore 
this  title.  Compare  Torquemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVI,  p.  626):  "los  Tlatoques  (que  son 
los  Seiiores,  y  Poderosos.)"  ....  Tezozomoc  uses  the  term  '•  Zemanahuac-tlatoani." 
Zurita  (p.  43):  "Les  souverains  se  nommaient  et  se  nomment  encore  Tlatoques,  mot 
qui  vient  du  verbe  tlatoa,  qui  veut  dire  parler."  Bernal  Diez  de  Castillo  (Cap. 
XXXVIII,  p. ;«,  Vedia,  II).  ''Real  Ejecutoria  "  (Col.  de  Doc,  Vol.  II,  p.  12  and  note  36). 
In  this  document  the  word  is  used  in  the  plural:  "y  diciendo  que  ya  habian  estado  alii 
los  Tlatoanis  Teacames."  It  would  be  useless  to  quote  further  authorities.  I  shall 
only  state  that,  according  to  Sr.  D.  Juan  Gavarrete.  the  term,  as  applied  to  "principa- 
les  "  or  "  old  men,"  is  still  used  among  the  Indians  of  Guatemala  :  "  Los  ancianos  que 
a  su  edad  agregan  servicios  pnblicos  se  llaman  en  algunos  pueblos  Tatoques;  pero 
esta  denominacion  casi  ha  desaparecido."    {Letter  to  Iheicriter  14  March,  1879.) 

The  term  "  tecutlatoca"  decomposes  into  "tecutli"  and  "tlatoca."  It  is  found  in 
Molina  (11,  p.  93),  as  "in  Tecutlatoa,"  "tener  audiencia,  o  entender  en  su  oficio  el  presi- 
dente,  oydor,  alcalde,  etc.,  etc."  "Tecutlatoliztli,"  " judicatura.  o  el  acto  de  exercitar  su 
oficio  el  .Inez."  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  :J5J) :  "y  a  los  Jueces.  Tecuhtla- 
toque,  Seiiores,  que  goviernan  el  bien  publico,  y  lo  habian."  I  have  already  noticed 
that  the  "Tequitlato"  mentioned  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXXVIII,  p.  329)  might  be 
a  misprint  or  misspelling  for  "tei'utlatoca."  The  same  author  says  (M.,  Cap.  XXV.  p. 
314):  "Estos  tales  eran  los  mayores  jueces,  que  ellos  llamaban  tecutlatoque."  Molina 
(I,  p.  108) :  "seuador,"  "  tecutlatoca." 
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The  place  where  this  council  assembled,  was  necessarily  the 
official  house  of  the  tribe  or  "  tecpan,"^^^  and  there  they  met  at 
stated  intervals,  possibly  twice  every  Mexican  month  of  twenty 
days. 1^3  Such  meetings  were  fnll}^  attended,  and  they  could  be 
called,  besides,  at  any  time.^*^^     There  is    evidence  that,  during 

BuKtamante  ("  Tezcoco,"  p.  191):  "'Hubia  tnmbien'aboeados  y  proeuradores ;  a  los 
primeros  llaniaban  Tcpantlatoani  (el  que  habla  poi'  otro)." 

i*'2  Molina  (II,  p.  93) :  "casa  o  palacio  real.  6  de  algnn  senoi-  de  salua."  But  of  special 
importance  is  the  following  defliiition  (I,  p.  91):  "Palacio  leal"  —  "  tecpan,  tlatocan, 
toieciiacan."  This  shows  that  llie  tecpan  was  really  the  place  where  the  council  met." 
Saharjun  (Lib.  VIII.  cap.  XIV,  pp.  302  and  303.  Cap.  XXV,  p.  311).  Mendieta  (Lib.  II, 
cap.  X.X:VIII,  p.  131).  IxtlUxochitl  {''  Histolre  des  Chir.himeques,"  Cap.  XXXVI,  pp. 
247--25-2).  Veijtia  (III.  cap.  VII,  p.  190).  Torquemada  ("  Monarquia,"  Lib.  XIV,  cap.  VI, 
p.  .511),  identilying  "la  Corte  "  with  the  "  lugar  de  Juzgado,  6  Audiencia."  Further 
quotations  are  n.*eless. 

'S3 This  fact  is  implied  by  IxtlUxochitl  ("Hist,  des  Chichimeques,"  cap.  XXXVIII. 
pp.  267,  268  and  269),  when  he  alHrms  that,  in  notifying  a  hostile  tribe  of  the  intention 
to  make  war  upon  it,  the  notiOcntion  was  rp]>eated  thrice,  at  intervals  of  twenty  days. 
Veijtia  ("  Historia  antigua  de  Mejico,"  Lib.  III.  cap.  VII.  p.  209),  says  tliat  every  twelve 
days  "  cada  doce  dias,"  the  courts  met  to  report  to  the  "emperor."  This  is  rather 
strange  since  (Id.,  p.  202,  etc.\  lie  says  that  these  courts  sat  daily  in  what  he  calls  tlie 
"  palace."  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  3.W) :  "  De  diez  a  diez  Dias,  y  a  mas 
tardar,  de  doce  a  doce,  hacia  junta  el  Rei  de  todos  los  jueces,  asi  de  las  Audiencias  del 
Reino,  como  de  los  de  sus  Consejos."  In  this  case  he  speaks  of  Tez(!uco.  Mendieta 
(Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVIII.  p.  135):  '•  Y  asi,  a  lo  mas  largo,  los  pleitos  arduos,  se  coni-luian 
a  la  consulta  de  los  ochenta  dias,  que  llamaban  nappoaltlatolli,  demas  que  cada  diez  6 
doce  dias  el  seiior  con  todos  los  jusces  tenian  acuerdo  sobre  los  casos  arduos  y  de  mas 
calidad."  Zuvita  {"  liappoi-t.  etc.,"  p.  101):  "Tons  les  donze  jours  il  y  avait  une 
assemblee  generale  des  juges  presidle  par  le  prince.  On  y  jugeait  les  affaires  difllciles, 
celles  de  crimes  qualifies,  et  Ton  examinait  minutieusement  tons  les  details."  Clavi- 
gero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVI,  p.  482),  is  ve.iy  positive:  "Each  Mexican  montli,  or  within 
twenty  days,  a  meeting  of  all  the  judges  was  held  in  presence  of  the  King,  to  decide 
upon  all  cases  not  yet  disposed  of."  He  evidently  bases  the  statement  upon  Oomara 
("  Conquista,"  etc.,  Vedia  I,  p.  412).  "  Consultan  con  los  senores  cada  mes  una  vez 
todos  los  negocios,"  according  to  Sr.  Orozco  y  Berra  ("  Ojeada  sobre  Cronologia 
Mexicana"  Introduction  to  the  "  Cronica  Mexicana,"  published  under  the  .■supervision 
of  Seiior  Jose  M.  Vigil,  pp.  171  and  175).  Gomara  rests  principally  upon  an  uTipiibli.'hed 
series  of  documents,  entitled  "  Libra  de  Oro,"  now  in  possession  of  my  friend,  Sr. 
Icazbalceta,  which  collection  was  foinied  by  the  Franciscans  under  the  auspices  of 
the  unjustly  abused  Fray  Juan  de  Zumarraga,  between  1531  and  1517.  The  statement 
of  Clavigero  is.  therefore,  not  to  be  rejected.  The  "  Codice  Itandrez"  (p.  65)  says :  "los 
quales  daban  noticia  al  Rey  cada  cierto  tiempo  de  todo  lo  que  en  ^u  Reyno  pasaba  y 
se  habia  liecho  "  It  is,  therefore,  to  say  the  least,  likely,  that  the  full  council  met 
once  a  month,  but,  as  we  have  stated  in  order  to  be  just  towards  all,  it  is  equally 
possible  that  it  may  have  met  twice.  The  reference  to  '•  Judges  "  needs  no  e.xpltination. 
It  is  self-evident  that  for  ju<liciary  matters,  alone,  such  meetings  of  executive  officers 
were  superfluous.  Matters  of  government  came  up  also, —  and  this  is  decisive  of  the 
kind  of  officers  that  were  members  of  the  tribal  council,  since  they  alone  could  fill  such 
positions.  These  meetings  were,  therefore,  full  meetings  of  the  council,  and  nothing 
else. 

18*  This  is  abundantly  proven  by  what  has  at  last  been  recognized  by  Sr.  Orozco  y 
Berra  as  well  as  by  my  friend,  Sr.  Charero  {•'  Ojeada,"  etc.)  as  specifically  Mexican 
sources  of  aboriginal  history.  See  for  in.'-t. :  "  Codice  Ramirez'''  (pp.  52,  62,  06,  07,  80). 
'•  Fragmento  No.  1"  (pp.  121,  127,  133,  etc.).    ^'  Frar/mento  No.  2"  (pp.  137,  147,  etc.). 
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the  critical  period  of  Cortes'  first  stay  at  Tenuchtitlan,  the  twenty 
"  speakers  "  held  daily  meetings  at  the  official  house. ^^^ 

In  a  society  based  upon  kin  we  cannot  expect  a  clear  divi- 
sion of  the  powers  of  government,  particularly  as  tliere  were 
no  written  laws,'**^  and  custom  alone  ruled.  The  functions  of 
the  ancient  Mexican  council  were  not  properly  legislative,  but 
they  were  rather  directive  siud  judicial  combined.  One  of  its  first 
duties  was,  however,  to  maintain  harmony  among  the  kins. 

The  twenty  independent  social  units  composing  the  Mexican 
tribe,  while  bound  together  by  the  necessity  of  mutual  aid  to  secure 
territorial  independence,  could  not  be  expected  always  to  live  in 
peace  with  one  another.  Difficulties  would  necessarily  arise  between 
kin  and  kin,  and  to  prevent  such  disputes  from  leading  to  actual 
warfare,!^^  the  council  as  a  body  of  officicd  arbitrators  was  needed. 

According  to  the  rules  of  kinship,  the  calpulli  was  not  only 
bound  to  avenge  any  wrongs  suffered  by  one  of  its  members,  but 
it  was  also  responsible  for  the  offences  committed  by  the  kinfolk 
towards  any  outsider.i^s     Hence  theft  committed  outside  of  the 

Durdn  (cap.  X,  p.  83.  XI.  pp.  107,  108,  109,  XIV,  pp.  117,  12.3.  XVI,  p.  132,  XVIII,  p.  1.56), 
etc.,  etc.  We  forbear  further  quotations,  since  they  would  be  too  numerous.  All  go  to 
prove  that  the  council  was  frequently  called  together  between  the  times  of  regular 
meeting.  Quotations  from  Teeozomoc  {"  Cronica  Mexicana'')  are  useless,  since  they 
are  very  nuuieious  and  agree  witli  those  of  Duiiin  in  llie  main.  The  fact  of  irregular 
mcetnigs  of  the  council  having  been  called  during  tlie  conquest,  is  further  proven  by 
Sahagun  (Lib.  XII.  cap.  III.  p.  7).  and  Torquemada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  XIV,  p.  385). 

185  Beriial  Diiz  de  CastiUo  (••  Historia  verdadera,"  Vedia,  Vol.  II,  cap.  XCV,  p.  9.5) :  " y 
siempre  a  la  contina  estaban  en  su  compania  veinte  grande  senores  y  consejeros  y 
capitanes."  (Cap.  XCVII,  p.  99):  "  Ya  he  dicho  otra  vez  en  el  capitulo  que  de  ello 
habla,  de  la  manera  que  entraban  a  negociar  y  el  acato  que  el  tenian,  y  como  siempre 
estaban  en  su  compania  en  aquel  tiempo  para  despachar  negocios  veinte  hombres 
ancianos,  que  erau  juece*." 

i«»A  number  of  paintings  are  mentioned  as  representing  the  customs  and  manners 
of  the  natives.  Specimensoftliese  are  found  in  Codex  Mendozn,  Lam. ,.58  to  72  inclusive. 
But  none  of  these  contained,  or  could  contain  or  express,  anything  like  a  law.  Compare, 
on  Mexican  paintings  in  general  and  their  value,  "  On  the  Sources  for  aboriginal 
history  of  Spanish  America,"  in  Vol.  27  of  "  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Adrancemeiit  of  Science."  Sefior  Orozco  y  Berra  ("  Codice  Afendozino,-  Ensayo  de 
descifracion  geroglifica,"  beginning  in  !No.  3,  of  Vol.  I,  "Anales  dtl  Museo  Nacional  de 
Mexico")  has  commenced  a  publication  which  can  be  expected  to  shed  much  liglit  on 
such  i)icture-leaves,  and  the  true  position  which  tlicy  held  among  the  ancient  Mexicans. 

"'Conflicts  between  tlie  inhabitaits  of  different  •' barrios"  during  festive  turnouts 
and  religious  gatlierings  could  not  always  be  |jrevented. 

188  Morgan  {''Ancient  Society"  pp.  76  and  77).  Darila-  Padilla  ("  Historia  de  la  Fun- 
dacion  y  IHscurso  de  la  Provincia  de  Santiago  de  Mexico,"  Lib.  I,  cap.  XXVI,  j).  83). 
The  custom  is  general  among  other  tribes  and  Mr.  Morgan  has  adverted  to  it  among 
the  Maya  of  Yucatan  and  the  Peruvians.  It  would  be  unnecessary  disi)lay  to  produce 
further  evidence:  the  remarkably  clear  statements  of  Mr.  Morgan  fully  "cover  the 
case." 
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calpulli,  and  especially'  the  slaying,  wilful  or  accidental,  of  mem- 
bers of  one  kin  by  those  of  another,  became  the  cause  of  a  claim 
by  the  offended  calpulli  upon  that  of  the  offender. ^^^  This 
claim  was  submitted  to  the  tribal  council  by  the  "speaker"  of 
the  complainant  kinship.  He  produced  his  evidence,  sometimes 
even  in  tlie  shape  of  paintings,  not  so  much  to  prove  the  facts 
as  to  sustain  his  claim.  From  the  opposite  side,  the  "  speaker" 
defended  the  interests  of  his  clan,  and  he  also  supported  his 
pleadings  with  whatever  testimony  he  might  command. ^^°  The 
remaining  "tlatoca"  listened  attentively  to  both  parties,  and 
when    the    argument   was    concluded,   tuey    deliberated    among 

i8»i7.  77.  Bancroft  {-'Native  Itaces,"  Vol.  II,  pp.  458  and  459)  was  the  first,  to  my 
knowledge,  to  call  attention  (in  note  ^9]  to  the  difference  of  opinion  among  authors,  in 
reg:ird  to  the  punishment  of  murderers.  He  refers  to  the  unpublished  parts  of  tlie  work 
of  Fray  Diego  Durnn.  We  lind  in  the  Codice  Ramirez  ("  Tratado  de  los  Ritas  y  Cere- 
manias  y  Dioses  que  en  su  Gentilidad  usaban  los  Indios  desta  Nueva  Espana,"  Cap.  I, 
p.  10:i) :  "  El  matar  uno  a  otro  er;i  niuy  prohibido,  y  aunque  no  se  pagabi  con  niuerte, 
liazian  al  homicida  esclavo  perpetuo  de  la  niujero  parientes  del  muerto,  para  que  les 
sirviesse  y  supliesse  la  f  dta  del  muerto,  ganando  el  sustento  de  los  hijos  que  dejaba." 
This  is  very  interesting  since  it  shows  the  autonomy  of  the  kins.  The  murderer  stood, 
towards  the  calpulli  of  the  slain,  in  the  same  relation  as,  among  northern  Indians,  a 
prisoner  of  war  did  towards  the  hostile  tribe.  Both  could  be  adopted,  and  this  condoned 
the  deed.  The  oflending  kin  lost  one  member ;  the  offended  kin  obtained  one  in  return  for 
the  one  that  had  been  killed.  However,  this  was  only  in  exceptional  cases  :  the  rule,  as 
established  by  the  majority  of  authors  was  that  life  alone  could  atone  for  life.  In  the 
same  manner,  and  under  the  same  head,  the  contradictory  reports  must  be  placed, 
about  the  punishment  of  theft,  which  have  already  been  noticed.  There  are  conse- 
quently, for  each  crime  or  kind  of  crime,  two  classes;  one,  of  such  as  were  committed 
within  the  kin,  and  the  other,  of  such  as  were  committed  without. 

I™  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XV,  p.  304) :  "  Otra  sala  del  paliicio  se  Uamaba  teccali, 
6  teccalco.  En  este  lugar  vesitlian  los  senadores  y  los  ancianos  i)ara  oir  pleitos  y 
peticiones,  que  les  ofrecian  la  gente  popular,  y  los  jueces  procuraban  de  hacer  su  oflcio 
con  mucha  prudencia  y  sagacidad,  j-  pre.^to  los  despachaban;  iJOique  iii'imeramente 
demandaban  la  pintura  en  que  estaban  escritas  6  pintadas  las  causas.  conio  hacienda, 
casas,  6  maiz  des;  y  despues  cuando  ya  se  queiia  acabar  el  pleito,  buscaban  los  sena- 
dores los  testigos."  I  quote  this  passage,  although  it  applies  particularly  to  the  judicial 
functions  of  the  council,  because  the  mode  of  proceedings  is  therein  illustrated. 
Veytia  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  p.  207),  speaking  of  Tezcuco,  is  very  positive:  "Habia 
tambien  aboga  os  y  procuradores;  a  los  primeros  Uamaban  tepantlatoani,  que  quiere 

decir  el  que  habla  por  otro "    I  need   not  recall  here  that  '"tlatoani"  (plural 

"tlatoca")  was  the  title  of  the  members  of  the  council,  and  that  consequently  these 
•■attorneys"  belonged  thereto.  The  same  statement  (derived  from  Veytia  also)  is 
found  in  Bustamante  {"  Tezcoco."  Parte  II,  cap.  VII.  p.  191).  These  two  works  contain 
(in  the  chapters  indicated)  tlie  most  detailed  information  as  to  the  proceedings.  Still, 
there  is  evident  confusion  in  the  minds  of  these  authors  in  general:  they  fail  to  dis- 
criminate between  arbitration  and  tribal  jurisdiction.  The  bulk  of  the  other  authorities 
commit  the  same  mistake.  Compare  Zurita  (••  Rapport,"  pp.  102-10,5),  whom  Mendieta 
(Lib.  II,  cap  XXVIII,  p.  138)  has  almost  verbally  copied.  Torquemada  (Lib,  XI,  cap. 
XXVI,  pp.  354  and  355). 

The  absolute  lack  of  division  of  powers  which  characterizes  so  well  ancient  Mexi- 
can society  is  well  established  by   Veytia  (III,  cap.  VII,  p.  206),  speaking  of  what  he 
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themselves  until  they  finally  agreed  upon  an  award. ^^i  'phe 
same  thing  occurred  when  two  calpulli  claimed  possession  or 
enjoyment  of  the  same  piece  of  land.i^^  j^q  appeal  was  possible 
to  any  higher  authority  ;  but  every  eighty  days  an  extraordinary 
gathering  took  place  at  the  "  tecpan,"  consisting  of  the  council 
and  the  executive  chieftains,  the  war-captains  of  the  four  great 
quarters,  the  "elder  brothers"  of  the  kins,  and  the  leading  medi- 
cine-inen,  and  any  cause  pending  before  the  "tlatocan"  might  be 
deferred  until  the  next  of  these  general  meetings  ;  and  even  in 
case  a  decision  had  been  rendered,  a  reconsideration  thereof,  on 
that  occasion,  was  sometimes  agreed  upon.'^^ 

cnlls  "supremo  consejo:"  "Tratabanse  en  este  consejo  todo  genero  de  negocios  de 
estado,  jiisticia,  guerra,  hacienda  etc.,  etc." 

'"This  picture  is  mainly  liased  upon  Veytia  (•'  Historia  antigua"  III.  cap.  VII),  and 
Bustamente  ("  Tezcoco,"  pp.  191  and  IM).  The  statement  in  ihe  latter  is  only  worthy  of 
credit  because  copied  from  the  former. 

102  Veytia  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  p.  207).  Clnvigero  (Lib.  VII.  cap.  XVI,  j.  483).  For  a 
copy  of  tlie  paintings  reproduced,  see  A.  de  Humhohlt  ("  Vues  des  Cordilleres,"  etJ., 
Vol.  I,  plate  V.  Ed.  8vo). 

'^3  I  affirm  this  in  the  face  of  all  the  authorities  on  the  subject,  who,  without  excep- 
tion, assert  that  there  was  an  a|)peal  to  the  "  king."  The  Codex  Mendoza  (plate  LXX, 
"Declai-acion  de  la  flgurado")  is  even  very  posirjve:  "  Y  si  era  negocio  de  calldad  del 
consejo,  havia  apclacion  por  via  de  agravio  ante  Montezuma,  en  donde  habia  conclu- 
sion de  la  causa."  My  opinion  is  based  on  what  precedes  about  the  authority  of  the 
council,  on  what  I  expect  to  prove  in  relation  to  the  true  nature  of  the  duties  of  the 
head-chiefs  and  which  will  hereafter  follow,  and  on  the  contradictions  among  the 
authors  tliemselves.  Thus  the  ^' Codice  Ramirez"  (p.  .58)  places  the  supreme  power 
into  the  hands  ol  the  councils  "sin  parescer  de  los  quales  ningnna  cosa  se  habia  de 
hacer,"  and  (pp.  64  and  6.5)  it  does  not  mention  any  power  of  appeal  whatever.  Zurita 
(pp.  100  and  101):  ''  Les  appels  etaiont  portes  devant  douze  autres  juges  superieurs  qui 
])ronon9aient  d'apres  I'avis  du  souverain."  It  is  queer  to  notice,  how  the  writers  of 
the  tezcucan  school,  appear  eager  to  place  the  power  of  final  decree  or  the  decision  of 
final  appeal  in  a  "high  tribunal,"  or  rather  simplj' a  supreme  council  of  their  tribe. 
Torguemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXXI,  p.  146)  mentions  a  supreme  council,  '"  a  los  quales 
avian  de  venir  todas  las  cosas  graves,  y  criminales,  para  que  ellos,  con  el  Rei,  las 
determinasen."  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  354):  "Para  estos  dos  Jueces  Supremos  se 
apelaban  las  causas  graves,  los  quales  las  admitian,  pero  no  determinaban,  ni  senten- 
ciaban,  sin  parecer,  y  acuerdo  de  el  Rei."  Veytia  (T.,ib.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  p.  199)  speaks  of 
the  establishment  of  "  tribunals"  by  "Fasting  wolf"  ("  Nezahualcoyotl  "  —  properly 
"fasting  coyote"),  and  adds:  "pero  concediendo  a  las  partes  el  recurso  de  apelacion 
para  cl  gran  tribunal  de  justicia  que  erigio  en  su  corte  de  Tozcuco."  This  so-called 
tribunal  was,  as  we  have  shown  at  the  close  of  note  190,  the  "  Council  of  the  tribe." 
Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVIII,  p.  135)  almost  copies  Zurita.  Sahngun  (•'Historia 
general."  etc.,  Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XX V^,  p.  314) :  "  y  los  casos  muy  diflcultuosos  y  graves, 
llevabanlos  al  sefior  para  que  los  sentenciase,  juntamente  con  trecc  priiicipales  muy 
calificados,  que  con  el  andaban,  y  residian."  "Estos  tales  eran  los  mayores  jueces, 
que  ellos  llamaban  tecutlatoque.  ..."  In  this  case  the  learned  father  speaks  of 
tribal  jurisdiction  and  not  of  arbitration.  Still  it  is  plain  that  he  admits  the  council's 
decrees  as  final.  The  chief,  "  seilor,"  appears  only  as  member  of  this  council,  a  position 
of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak.  Without  making  any  further  quotations  from 
similar  authorities,  I  beg  to  revert  to  those  which  place,  by  the  side  of  the  so-called 
'\King,"  an   independent    "supreme    Judge"— the  "  Cihuacohuatl,"  whose  tribunal 
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Aside  from  these  arbitrative  functions,  other  duties  occupied  the 
council's  time  tit  its  full  meetings.  If  any  calpulli  felt  wronged 
in  the  distribution  of  the  incoming  tribute,  it  might  through  its 
delegate  or  "  speaker, "i^^  complain  about  the  tribal  officers  an- 
swerable for  it  to  the  "tlatocan."  The  investiture  of  chiefs  and 
officers  of  the  kins  belonged  to  the  highest  authority  of  the  tribe 

is  positively  mentioned  as  the  final  court  of  appeals.  That  this  "Cihiiacohnatl  " 
occnpieil  a  high  position,  was  already  noticed  by  Cortes  (■'  Carta  tercera,"  Vedia  I, 
p.  8i)),  and  subsequently,  when  he  became  still  move  prominent,  by  Tezozomoc.  But 
Torquemnda  has  been  to  my  knowledjie,  the  flist  one  to  establish  his  position  as  indepen- 
dent supreme  Judse.  It  is  not  devoid  of  interest  to  notice  what  he  writes  about  this 
office.  ("  Motmrchia  Indiana,'"  Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  .3.5'2):  "  Despues  del  Uei,  liavia 
un  Piesidente,  y  .Inez  maior,  cuio  nombre.  por  ra^on  de  el  oficio,  era  Cihuacohuatl  .  . 
....  De  este  Presidente  no  se  apelaba  para  el  Rei,  ni  para  otro  Juez  alsuno,  ni  podia 
tener  Teniente,  ni  substituto,  sino  que  por  su  misma  persona  havia  de  determinar.  y 
decidir  todos  los  negocios  de  su  jusgado.  y  andiencia."  He  further  adds;  '•  lo  qual  no 
oorri.a  en  este  dicho  Juez  Cihuacohuatl;  porqne  de  su  ultima  dcterminacion  no  habia 
recurso  a  otro."  Fray  Aiignstin  de  I'etnncurt  ("  Tentro  Mexicnno."  Vol.  I,  Parte  2/t, 
Trat.  2°,  cap.  I,  p.  3(i9) :  "  Despues  del  Rey  .  .  .  habia  un  virey  que  llamaban  Cihuaco- 
huatl, que  el  rey  proveia  y  era  su  segunda  persona  en  el  gobierno,  de  cuya  seutencia 
no  habia  apelacion  a  otro.  Tan  absoluta  era  la  autoridad  que  le  daba,  que  reservando 
el  rey  en  si  la  autoriilad  real,  era  en  la  jndicatura  igual."  These  statements  distinct!)' 
1  iiit  at  the  existence  of  an  appellate  judicial  body,  of  which  this  Cihuacoliuatl  was 
foreman,  and  over  which  tlie  so-called  '"King"  had  no  control.  Clarigfro  (Lib.  VII, 
cap.  XVI,  p.  481)  even  states  that  while  tliere  was  no  appeal  from  the  Cihuacohuatl 
whatever,  there  was  one  of  these  officers  "at  the  court  and  the  principal  cities  of  the 
kingdom."  These  views  in  regard  to  the  "  Cihuacohuatl "  have  been  jjlainly  accejjted 
by  W.  H.  Prescott  ('•  Conquest  of  Mexico."  Vol.  1.  p.  29):  "There  was  no  appeal  from 
his  sentence  to  any  other  tribunal,  not  even  to  the  king,"  and  H.  H.  Bancroft  ("  Native 
Races."  Vol.  II,  cap.  XIV.  pp.  4;U  and  43.5). 

The  confusion  is  aijparent,  for  we  have  here  three  different  views  of  the  same  case. 
One  is  that  the  "head-chief"  was  the  highest  ai)iiellate  authority,  the  other  that  the 
head-chief,  with  the  council,  formed  the  court  of  la«t  resort,  and  the  third  that  a 
"supreme  Judge"  was  appointed  by  the  so-called  "King"  to  render  final  decisions. 
Now  we  have  alrenly  seen  that  the  supreme  authority  was  the  council  or  "  tlatocan." 
consequently  what  is  commonly  called  the  "king"  coidd  not  be  the  last  resort  in 
judicinry  mntters.  still  less  could  he  apiioint  an  officer  for  that  purpose.  Our  pro|)osi- 
tion  appears,  therefore,  sustained,  that  there  was  no  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
council  to  any  superior  authority  whatever. 

But,  finally,  it  was  possible  to  reconsider,  so  to  say,  the  cases  decided  by  the  council, 
and  for  snch  the  so-called  ^^  NauhpnhnaltlatolH"  or  •' eighty  days-talk"  wns  instituted. 
Authorities  are  almost  unanimous  on  this  point,  although  it  is  commonly  ascribed  to 
Tezcuco  alone,  and  I  refrain  from  quoting  them  in  detail,  referring  but  to  Bancroft 
{"  Xatire  Races  "  Vol.  II,  p.  4.39,  etc.). 

i^^This  becomes  evident  from  the  relative  positions  of  kin  and  tribe.  As  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  the  officers  gathering  and  those  receivmg  the  tribute  were  tribal  officers, 
consequently  subject  to  the  council.  It  was  to  the  council,  therefore,  tluit  any  coni)dMint 
had  to  be  brought  agiiiust  them,  and  this  could  be  done  only  through  the  "speaker"  of 
a  particular  kin.  That  the  tribute  was  distributed  partlv  among  the  "calpulli"  is 
indicated  by  Durdn  (Cap.  IX,  p.  79):  "Tanibien  dieron  a  sus  barrios  para  el  culto  de 
aus  dioses,  a  cada  b-irrio  una  suerte,  etc.,"  and  Tezozomoc  ("  Cronica  Mexicana,"  Cap. 
X,  p.  18):  "y  aunque  venian  a  darlo  a  Ytzcoatl,' era  para  todos  los  Mexicanos  en 
comun." 
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also.^9^  This  "right  to  invest  officers  and  chiefs  of  the  kins"  is 
commonl}'  distorted  into  a  right  to  appijint  or  at  least  to  confirm 
an  appointment  or  election, ^^^  whereas  it  was  merely  an  act  of 
courtesy  ultimately  converted  into  an  established  custom.  But 
paramount  in  importance  was  the  preservation  of  independence 
towards  the  outside  world,  and  hence  all  relations  with  other 
tribes,  and  all  final  decisions  concerning  alliances,  declarations 
of  war  and  treaties  of  j)eace  were,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated, 
in  the  hands  of  the  council. '^^  No  raid  or  foray  could  be  started 
unless  by  its  direction  ;  and  delegates  from  foreign  or  hostile 
tribes,  though  not  alvva3-s  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the 
"tlatocan,"  always  had  to  wait  until  that  body  agreed  upon  and 
formulated  an  answer. '^^ 

195  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  361):  .  .  "  elegian  Dia  de  buen  .signo:  en  el 
qiial  llaniaban  a  todos  los  sefiores,  y  piiiicipales  de  la  Republica,  y  a  todos  los  Parien- 
tes.  y  Aniigos:  los  quales  aconipafiaban  al  niancebo,  etc.,  etc."  (Cap.  XXX,  pp.  .364. 
365).  This  autlior  cojues  from  Mevdkta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXVIII  and  XXXIX,  pp.  156  to 
161)  who  partly  gathers  from  Zurita  ("  liapport."  pp.  2.5  to  29).  Gomara  ('•  Conquista." 
etc.,  Vedia  I,  p.  43.5) :  '•  Los  sefiores,  los  aniigos  y  jjarientes  que  convidados  estaban,  lo 

snbian  por  las  gradas  al  altar El  dia  que  habia  de  salir  venian  todos  los 

que  primero  le  honraron,  y  luego  por  la  mafiuna  le  lavaban  y  limpiaban  muy  bien,  y  le 
tornaban  al  tem|)lo  de  Camaxtle  con  niuclia  miisica,  danzas  y  regocijo.  Subianle  a 
cerca  del  altar,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  ."  Although  these  quotations  apply  mostly  to  Tlaxcala, 
the  dignity  of '-Tecuhtli  "  was  common  among  all  the  sedentary  tribes,  and  the  customs 
of  investiture  were  al.so  about  identical.  Compare,  '•  Des  Cerimoniex  ohsercees  autrefois 
par  les  Indiens  lorsqu'iUfaisaient  untecle"  ("  Pieces  relatioesd  laconquSte  da  Mixique,'" 
Ternaux-Compans,  pp.  2.33  and  234. 

i^^Zurita  {'•Rapport,"  etc.,  p.  47) :  "  parceque  les  souverains  supiemes  ne  les  elevaient 
a  ces  dignitc's  qn'en  re(;ompense  des  exploits  qu'ils  avaieut  faits  a.  la  guerre,"  etc. 
Besides,  there  are  numerous  eviilences  that  the  older  authors  all  believed  the  officers 
to  be  nominated  by  the  highest  tribal  authority.  The  distinction  was  never  made  as 
between  officers  of  the  kins  and  officers  of  the  tribe.  I  have  formerly  discussed  the 
point. 

i^''" Art  of  IFur"  (\i.  129).  In  addition  to  the  authorities  there  quoted,  and  those 
alluded  to  in  note  178  of  the  present  essay,  I  beg  to  refer  with  great  i)leasure  to  a  paper 
written  by  a  learned  Peruvian,  Sr.  Joie  Ffrnan'lez  Xodal  {'' LegiHation  civile  comp  tree 
des  Mexicains  sous  les  empereurs  Aztecs  et  des  Peruriens  d  Vvpoque  des  Incas").  This 
memoir  was  presented  at  the  ''Congres  international  des  Americanistes,"  at  Luxem- 
bourg in  1877,  but  only  a  short  summary  of  it  was  published  in  the  '•Compie  Jlendu" 
(Vol.  I,  pp.  2.3,5-237).  Sr.  Nodal  states  tliat  among  the  Mexicans'  monaichy  (?)  was 
elective  and  controlled  by  a  Council,  '•Controlee  par  un  conseil  supreme."  It  is  to  be 
sincerely  regretted  that  this  interesting  paper  was  thus  neglected. 

1P8  Evidences  in  regai'd  to  this  latter  detail  are  numerous.  Compare  Tezozomoc 
{•' Cronica"  Kingsborough,  Vol.  IX,  cap.  XCVII,  p.  172).  Durdn  (Cap.  XV,  p.  127): 
"  El  rey  Montezuma  le  respondio  con  rostro  muy  alegre  y  amoroso,  que  se  lo  agradecia 
el  amor  que  les  tenian  y  quel  era  muy  contento  de  conservar  la  paz  y  de  tener  con  ellos 
perpetua  amistad;  pero  para  questas  treguas  estnviesen  con  mas  seguridad  y  vinculo, 
quel  lo  queria  communicar  con  sus  grandes  senores  y  i)rincii)ales  y  quel  le  daria  su 
respuesta.  El  ley  de  Tezcuco  fue  aposentado  a  descansar  en  un  aposento  de  la  casa 
j'eal,  con  mucha  onra,  y  luego  el  rey  niandii  venir  a  todos  los  de  su  conscjo  y  a  los 
demas    senores    y  principales,   y  estando  presentes,    luego  los    propuso    la   platica 
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Such  were,  in  a  general  way,  the  higher  functions  of  the  Mexi- 
can council,  and  the}'  appear,  if  we  are  permitted  to  characterize 
them  to  be  only  arbitrative  and  directive.  Yet  the  members  of 
that  council  had  other  duties  of  a  piu'ely  judicial  nature. 

No  conflict  occurred  between  its  jurisdiction  and  that  of  the 
kins.  It  was  neither  superior  nor  inferior  to  it,  but  wholly 
independent,  even  without  any  connection  with  it.  Hence  it 
extended  : 

1.  Over  the  unattached  class,  the  hangers-on  to  the  tribe,  or 
outcasts  from  the  bond  of  kinship. ^^j 

2.  Over  all  the  people  composing  the  tribe,  irrespective  of  kin- 
ship, at  places  specially  placed  nnder  tribal  care,  or  reserved 
for  tribal  business,  and  therefore  neutral  ground  for  the  members 
of  all  the  calpnlli.  These  neutral  localities  were  the  official 
buildings,  the  central  or  tribal  "honse  of  god,"  and  especially 
the  great  "tianquiz"  or  market  places. 

The  outcasts  were,  happily  for  the  preservation  of  trllial  so- 
ciety, not  very  numerous.  Still,  from  their  very  o)igin,  they  were 
the  most  disorderly  part  of  the  people  and  crimes  were  certainly 
more  common  among  them  than  among  tliose  npou  whose  passions 
the  tie  of  kinship  and  the  obligations  resulting  therefrom  acted  like 
a  wholesome  check.  It  required  a  judiciary  power  constantly  on 
hand  to  repress  and  punish  the  misdemeanors  committed  among 
this  class. 

The  "tecpan,"  the  great  central  ''teocalli"  and  the  square  on 
which  it  stood,  and   the   market,   were  regular    meeting-i)laces  of 

piguiente,  etc "     (Cap.  LX,   p.  478):    "Montezuma,   apiadandose   dellos,   Ids 

maiido  aposentar.  y  llamando  su  consejo,  propii.-oles  la  deniaiKla  que  traian." 
Codice  Tiamirez  (p.  HI) :  "  El  Key  Itzcohuall  mostio  gran  coiUeiito  eon  la  emljajada  les- 
pondiendo  con  nmy  gratas  palabras;  niando  aposentar  a  los  mensajeros,  y  honrarlos, 
y  tratar  conio  a  su  propia  persona,  diziendoles  que  descansassen,  que  el  dia  siguiente 
les  d:ivia  la  re^puesta."  See  al^^o  Turquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap  I,  p.  .i:i"»):  "'Acabada  la 
Enibaxada.  si  el  Embaxador  no  era  de  niui  gran  Principe,  no  se  le  lespondia  cosa, 
hasta  otro  Dia;  salian  con  el  algunos,  acompafiandi)le  a  la  CaliJi.xca,  adonde  .<e  proveia 
de  lo  necesavio.  y  en  el  entietanto  el  Sefior  comunicaba  con  los  de  su  Consejo  lo  que 
80  bavia  de  re.-iiJOncler,  lo  qual  liacia  uno  de  ellos,  y  no  el."  But  the  most  coniijlele 
l)ii'tiire  of  such  delegations  and  tlie  manner  in  vvliich  they  were  received  is  found  in 
FetniHurt  {-'Teiitro  Mexictnio."  Parte  11%  Trat.  I  la,  cap.  11,  i)p.  378  and  379).  It  is  too 
long  to  l)e  copied.  I  merely  allude  to  the  words:  "Acabada  la  embajada,  le  volvian  a 
la  posada  mientras  se  jiintaban  para  la  respuesta.''  It  h:is  been  adopted  by  Clarigero 
(Lib.  VII,  cap.  XI,  pp.  470  and  471). 

109  xhe  unattached  class  was  under  protection  of  no  kin;  therefore,  if  such  a 
'•bonded  man"  made  his  escape  to  the  Tec|)an,  he  bci-ame  liberated  from  liis  bond. 
Already  mentioned  by  Gomara  {^■•Conquista,"  Vedia,  I.  p.  442),  and  subsequently  con. 
firmed  by  others. 
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people  from  nil  the  calpiilli,  but  over  wliich  no  single  kin  could 
exercise  any  control. ^'"^     This  control  had  been  delegated  to  the 

200  ji)  i-ef;ard  to  the  "tecpan,"  the  simple  term  •' casa  ile  c-omiinidad."  used  piiiti<'U- 
larly  by  Torqtiemada  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIV.  p.  48.  anil  again  Lib.  XIII.  cap.  XXX,  p.  477) : 
la  '•Tecpan,  que  es  el  palacio."  explains  much.  It  is.  besides,  sell'-eviilent  that  the 
tiilinl  places  of  business  and  of  worshiii  we  e  umler  tlie  control  i>f  no  particular  kin, 
being  expiessly  reserved  for  the  tribe.  Tliere  is,  however,  no  deflidte  expression  as 
yet,  in  fact  it  hardly  amounts  to  a  clear  conception,  of  the  number  and  position  or 
location  of  the  oiigiiial  '•tianquiz"  of  Tenuchiiilan.  There  are  four  eye-witnesses  of 
the  conqutst  lepoiting  upon  tlie  inaikels:  Cortes,  Aiulies  de  Tapia,  the  anonymous 
conqueror,  and  IJunal-Diez  de  Castillo.  I  quote  these  in  succession.  Cortis 
f,"  Carta  Sei,uii(lu,"  Vedia,  1,  p.  32):  "Tiene  e^ta  ciudad  muchas  plazas,  donde  h  y 
contimios  mercados  y  trato  de  comprary  vender.  Tiene  otra  i>laza  tan  grande  como 
dos  vezes  la  cimbid  de  Siilamani'a,  toda  cercada  de  portales  iil  rededor,  donde  liny  coti- 
di.inanieuie  arriba  de  sei-enta-niil  aninias  coniiJiaiido  y  vendiendo,  .  .  ."  "Carta  Ter- 
cera,'"  (p.  74; :  "  hasta  otra  pueiile  que  esta  junto  a  la  plaza  de  los  piincipales  aposenta- 
niieutos  de  la  ciudad.''  Note  2  of  the  .\rchl)ishop  Lorenzaiia:  '•Antes  di;  Uegar  a  la 
pliiza  de  1 1  Univcrsidad  hay  muchas  puentes,  y  naturalmente  habia  aqui  ilest.i  phizii  6 
ineroado.  que  era  miiy  grande."  Id.,  (p.  78) :  '•  E  porque  esle  trabnjo  era  inconipartable, 
aco.do  de  pasar  el  I'e.d  al  cnbo  de  la  calzMda  que  va  a  dar  al  niercado  de  Temixtitan, 
que  es  una  plaza  lijirto  mayor  que  la  de  Salamanca,  y  toda  cercada  de  jjortales  a  la  re- 
donda;  "(Id.,  p.  79) :  •'  segnimos  nuestro  c;imino.  y  entranios  en  la  ciudad,  a  la  cual  llega- 
dos.  yo  rep.irti  la  gente  destii  luanera:  IiMl)ia  tres  ealles  dende  lo  que  teniamos  ganado, 
que  ibau  a  dar  al  mercatlo.  al  cual  los  iiidios  llanian  Tianguizco,  y  a  todo  aquel  sitio 
doncie  c.-ta  llanian  de  Tlaltelulco;  y  la  una  destas  ealles  era  la  principal,  que  iba  a  dicho 
mercado,  .  .  Las  otras  d'>s  ealles  van  dende  la  calle  de  Tacuba  a  dar  al  nierca<lo."  Id. 
(p.  81),  alter  the  rei>ul-eof  the  Spaniard- :  ■'  todoslos  espaiioles  vivos  y  muertosque  toma- 
lon  los  llevaron  al  Tlatelulco,  queesci  niercado."  Id.  (p. 85) :  •'  E  aquel  dia  acabanios  de 
ganar  toda  la  calle  de  Tacuba  y  de  adobar  los  nialos  pasos  della,  en  tal  manera  que  los 
del  real  de  i^eiJro  de  Albarado  se  podiaii  cominuiii>-ar  con  nosotros  por  la<'.iudad.  e  par 
la  calle  principal,  que  iba  al  niercado,  se  gaiiaron  otras  dos  puentes  y  se  cego  bien  el 
agua,  ..."  Id.,  ■' y  segnimos  la  calle  grancle,  que  ilja  a  dar  al  mercado;  "  (p.  81!) :  "'Otro 
dia  siguiente,  estando  aderezando  para  volver  a  eutrar  en  la  ciudad,  a  los  nut  ve  horas 
del  dia  vimos  de  nue^tro  real  salir  liiinio  de  do-  torres  may  altas  que  estaban  en  el 
Tateluico  6  niercado  de  la  ciudail."  Amlrts  de  Tapia  {"Jielacion,"  etc.,  in  Col.  de  Doc  , 
II,  p.  582) :  mentions  only  the  '"  (latio  de  los  idolos."  "El  Conquixtudor  atioiiimo"  (Col. 
de  Doc,  I.  p.  3i)2) :  "sono  nella  cilta  di  Tenic.-^titan  Messico  gi^andissinie  et  bellissimc 
liiazze,  dove  si  vendono  tnlte  le  cose  die  nsana  fra  loro,  et  specialmente  la  piazza  mag- 
giore  die  essi  chiamano  el  Tatelula,  die  puo  e.-ser  cosi  grande  como  saiebbe  lie  voile 
la  piiizz;i  di  Salamanca,  et  seiio  all'iniorno  di  e.-sa  tutti  portici ;  .  ."  (p.  3'J4) :  "  Et  oltra 
q'uesta  gran  piazza  ve  no  eoiio  deirallie  et  niercati  in  die  si  vendono  cose  ila  mangiare 
in  diver.-e  parti  della  cilta."  liernal  Diez  de  Cuxtido  {"Jii.4oria  verdadem,"  Veilia.  II, 
cap.  XCII,  p.  89) :  "y  cuando  llcgamos  a  la  gran  plaza,  que  se  ilice  el  Tateluico,  coino  no 
habiamos  vi.-to  tal  cosa,  qiiedaiiios  adniirados  tie  la  muliilud  de  gente  y  meicadeiias 
que  en  ella  habia,  .  ."  He  also  states  that  the  "gran  jilaza"  was  "cercado  de  portales." 
(Cap.  CLII,  p.  183) :  "que  si  iios  parecia  que  fiiestinos  entrando  de  golpe  en  la  ciudad 
lia.-ta  eiitrar  y  llegar  al  Thitelulco,  que  es  la  plaza  mayor  JHejico.  que  es  muy  anclia, 
.  -  ."  (Cap.  CLV,  p.  193):  "que  les  eutrasenios  todo  ciianto  pudieienios  liat-ta  llegalles 
al  Tlatelulco.  que  es  la  plaza  mayor,  adonde  e.-taban  sus  alios  cues  y  adoratorios." 
We  notice  at  once  a  contradiction.  Cortes  first  mentions  a  inaiket  of  Tenudititlan, 
and  aiterward  he  calls  it  of  Tlatelulco.  Arclibi(-lio|)  LoieiiZana  identifies  it  with  llie 
"plaza  de  la  Uiiiversidad."  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cathedral.  See  Cervantes- 
Sulazar  {"  Tres  Dialoffoa,"  p.  9):  -'en  la  esqiiiua  de  las  calle.-  del  Arzobispado  y 
Seminario." 

There  were  two  great  market-places  in  ancient  Mexico,  one  of  which  was  in  Tenuch- 
litlan,  and  the  other  in  the  conquered  neighboring  pueblo  of  Tlatelulco.    This  is  very 
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"  tlatocan"  as  a  consequence  of  the  foi'mation  of  the  tribe.  Crimes 
committed  at  such  localities  were  punished  with  unusual  severity, 
because  they  were  ofTences  desecrating  neutral  ground  which  was 

plainly  stated  by  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  XIII,  p.  555),  and  it  woiilil  even  ai)poar 
as  if,  notwitli^tanding  tlie  iiiiportance  attached  to  Thiteliilco  by  many  autliors,  that  the 
principal  market  was  tlie  one  mentioned  by  this  author  as  "  el  que  esta  en  la  I'oblacion 
de  San  Juan  .  .  .  ,"  and  consequently  tlie  proper  "tianquiz"  of  the  Mexican  tribe. 
This  could  only  be  neutral  ground,  over  which  no  single  kin  exercised  any  authority. 
It  may  have  been  diflerent  in  regard  to  the  "tianquiz"  of  Tlatelulco;  at  least  the 
followmg  indications  of  Diirdn  (Cap.  XXXIV,  p.  370)  deserve  full  attention  :  '•  Fecho 
esto  niando  el  rey  que  aquclla  i)la9a  y  niercado  que  ellos  ganaron,  pues  los  tlatelulcas 
no  tenian  mas  tierra,  que  fuese  repai'tido  entre  los  seiiores  y  que  la  parte  que  a  cada 
uno  ciipiese,  que  de  todos  los  tlatelulcas  que  alll  hiciesen  asiento,  de  todo  lo  que 
veudiesen  les  diesen  alcauala,  de  cin(;o  uno.  y  asl  se  repartio  la  pla9a  entre  todo-^,  de 
donde  cada  uno  oabraua  alcauala  de  lo  que  en  el  lugar  que  le  aula  cauido  se  vendia." 
The  above  is  not  quite  definite  enough,  because  tlie  "plazi  y  niercado"  of  which  llie 
IVlar  speaks,  is  evidently  the  one  mentioned  by  him  (\>.  2(i0) :  "y  encenandoles  en  la 
pla^a  de  su  niercado,  hacie  idose  los  tlatchilcas  fuertes,  no  dexauan  entrar  li  la  pljiga 
nenguno  de  los  Mexicanos  en  ella,"  whei'eas  he  says  (p.  27(1):  "que  alii  liiciesen 
asiento,"  as  if  the  place  was  liiiilt  over.  Tlie  fact  that  the  "tianquiz"  of  Tlatelulco 
was  "distributed  among  the  Mexicans"  is  further  asserted  by  Tezozomoc  {■' Cronica 
Afexicaiia,"  Cap.  XLVI,  p.  75,  Kingsborongh,  Vol.  9):  "Axayaca  mandd  tamliien  se 
hiciese  repartimiento  del  tianquiz  de  Tlatilolco  a  los  Mexicanos,  y  comenzaroii  amedir 
primera  suerte  Axnyaca.  luego  a  Zihuacoatl  Tlacaeleltzin,  luego  par  su  orden  Tlacoch- 
calcatl,  y  a  todos  los  capitanes.  que  fue  tenido  el  tianquiz  en  mas  de  .'■i  ganaran  cicn 
pueblos  "  It  would  therefore  appear,  if  we  interpret  this  "  distribution  "  as  it  should 
be  done,  namely  :  as  a  diridon  of  up  nU  <tmonr/  the  kins,  that  the  latter  claimed  a  share 
of  tribute  Iroin  the  traffic  or  barter  going  on  in  the  "tianqn'z"  of  TIattltil -o.  a  fift 
corroborated  besides  bv  that  (.tlier  st;itement  of  Durdn  (p. -iJU):  --Kl  wy  lo  m.uu.o, 
que  pUes  aiiian  sido  traidores  a  ^u  corona  real,  que  de  alii  adelante  queria  y  era  su 
voluntad  que  aqnella  paicialidad  Mexicana  del  tlatelulco  le  fuesen  tributaiios  y 
pecheros  como  las  demas  ciud  ides  y  provincias,  .  .  ."  This,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to 
which  tianquiz  is  always  meant,  favors  the  assumption  that  Goinara  ("  Conqui^u,'' 
p.  349,  Vedia  I)  mentions  Tlatelulco  wlien  he  says:  "Los  que  venden  pagan  algo  del 
asiento  al  Key,  6  por  alcabala  6  porque  los  guarden  de  ladrones."  Coi-tes  ("  Carta 
Seguiidd,"  pp.  32,  33  and  84)  does  not  mention  it,  lor  the  words  :  "  donde  estan  personas 
por  guardas  y  que  reciben  certum  quid  de  cada  cosa  que  entra"  do  not  aiiply  to  the 
market  which  he  de-i(;ribes  as  having  visited  and  which,  in  spite  of  Uern<d-Diez  ("  Hist. 
Verdailera,"  Cap.  XCII,  p.  8.))  I  still  believe  to  have  been  that  of  Tenuchtitlan,  and  not 
th;it  of  Tlatelulco.  Cortes  is  strictly  followed  by  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXI II,  cap.  X,  pp. 
300  and  301)  whereas  Hvrrera  (Dec.  II,  lib.  VII,  cap.  XVI,  p.  195)  copies  G  nnara. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  question  because  it  disposes  of  the  notion  that  the 
''  government "  of  Mexico  levied  a  tax  on  the  tiatlic  of  the  members  of  the  tribe.  Tliis 
tax  limits  itself  to  a  tribute  paid  by  tlie  subjected  tribe  of  Tlatelulco  alone,  because, 
as  Durdn  says  (p.  270)  "  they  had  no  more  soil  than  that  of  their  tianquiz."  This  ta.v 
was  tlistributed  among  the  kins,  like  any  other  tribute.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
therefore  the  kins  exercised  judicial  power  over  the  Tlntelulcan  market.  This  (lower 
either  remained  with  the  Tlaielulcan  tribe,  or  devolved  upon  the  officers  of  the  tribe  of 
Tenuchtitlan.  The  former  is  more  likely,  although  the  latter  might  also  have  been  the 
case  since  tlie  Tliitehilcans  were  treated  with  great  severity,  as  traitors  and  outcasts 
{Durdn,  Cap.  XXXiV,  pp.  2(iy-271),  in  which  case  the  tribal  autlioritius  would  have  hail 
to  punish  them. 

That  the  central  or  tribal  "teocalli"  and  the  courts  surrounding  it  weie  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  tribe,  as  representing  all  the  kins,  on  equal  leims,  in  the  share  wliicli 
each  had  in  it,  is  self-evident,  and  needs  no  further  proof. 
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then  respected  as  open  to  use  for  all  the  kins  in  common. ^oi 
So  man}'  people  met  there  dail}',  that  the  daily  exercise,  at  least 
the  presence,  of  jndicial   authority  was    absolutely    necessary. ^"^ 

'■"  Las  Casns  ("  Historia  apologetica,"  Cap.  214,  in  note  XLV  of  Lord  Kingsborough, 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  124) :  '•  pero  cnando  renian  en  los  inercados,  conio  a  escandalosos  y  alboro- 
tadores  del  pueblo  eran  niiiy  gravemcnte  castigados."  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap. 
XXXVI,  p.  325)  says  even  of  those  who  disposed  of  stolen  artieles :  "the  Judges  and 
cliiefs  took  them  and  sentenced  them  to  death."  Torquemtiffa  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  V,  p.  381) : 
'•  El  que  hurtaba  en  la  Pla(;a  d  Mercado,  que  llam:in  Tianquizco,  luego  alii  era  mueito  a 
palos,  poi-  tener  por  muy  grave  culpa,  que  en  setnejantc  lugar,  y  tan  publico,  huviese 
tanto  atrevimiento."  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVII,  p.  481):  "  He  wlio  ehanged  the 
measures  establislied  by  the  government,  in  oimju  market,  was  executed  on  the  spot," 
and  (p.  487):  "  He  who  stule  in  the  market,  was  at  once  beaten  to  deatli."  Mendieta 
(Lib.  II,  cap.  XXIX,  p.  138) ;  •'  Porque  tenian  por  grave  el  pecado  cometido  en  la  plaza 
6  mercado." 

"o^We  have  again  here  the  eye-witnesses.  Cortes  ("Carta  Segundd."  Vcdia,  I,  p. .32): 
"  Hay  en  e!^ta  gran  plaza  una  muy  buena  casa  como  de  audiencia,  donde  estan  siempre 
seutiidos  diez  d  doce  personas,  que  son  jueces  y  libran  todos  los  casos  y  cosas  que  en 
el  dicho  mercado  acaecen,  y  nuindan  castigar  los  delinquentes.  H;iy  en  la  dicha  pbiza 
otras  personas  que  andan  contiuuo  entre  la  geute  niirando  lo  que  se  vende  y  las  meili- 
das  con  que  miden  lo  que  venden,  y  se  ha  visto  quebrar  alguna  que  estaba  falsa." 
Heriml  Diez  de  Castillo  (Cap.  XCII,  p.  89):  Vedia,  II,  "y  tenian  alii  sus  casas,  donde 
juzgaban  tres  jueces  y  otros  como  alguaciles  ejecutores  que  miraban  las  niercaderias." 
These  two  statements,  with  more  or  less  variation,  arc  at  the  base  of  all  that  has 
been  subsequently  said  on  this  subject,  except  by  Sahagun  (IJb.  VIII,  cap.  XXXV'I, 
p.  323):  "El  sefior  tambien  cuidaba  del  tianguiz  y  de  toda-i  las  cosas  que  en  el  se 
vendian  por  amor  de  la  gente  i>opular,  y  de  toda  la  gente  forastera  que  alii  venia, 
V)ara  que  uadie  Ins  hiciese  fraude,  ui  sin  razon  en  el  couiercio  de  la  feria.  Por  esta 
causa  ponian  por  drden  todas  las  cosas,  que  se  vendian  cada  una  en  su  lugar,  y  eleglan 
por  la  misma  oliciales  que  se  Ilamaban  tianquizpantlnyacaque,  los  cuales  tenian  cargo 
del  mercado,  y  todas  las  cosas  que  alii  .se  vendian  de  cada  genero  de  mantenimientos 
6  mercaderias;  tenia  uno  de  estos  cargo  i)ara  poner  los  precios  de  las  cosas  que  se  ven- 
dian y  para  que  no  huvrise  fraiule  entre  los  compradores  y  vendeilores."  "Tianquiz- 
pantlayacaque"  decomposes  into  '•Tianqulzpan,"  '-feriar,  o  tratar  en  mercado,"  Afolina 
(II,  p.  II  J),  anil  '-Tlayacatia,"  "cosa  primera  o  delantera"  (Id.,  p.  120);  consequently, 
•'  the  foremost  or  first  ones  of  those  who  trade  in  open  market."  We  have  to  discrimi- 
nate therefore  between  these  and  such  officers  as  "sat"  ('-estan  siempre  sentados," 
says  Cortes)  within  that  "  very  good  liouse  "  in  the  market,  or  rather  close  Ijy,  and  arted 
as  Judges.  Herrera  (Dec.  II,  Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVI,  p.  19.5)  says  this  house  was  "cerca 
del  JMercado"— a  statement  which  he  afterwards  changes  to  "en  la  plaza  de  Mexico  " 
(Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  XVII,  p.  1:57).  We  are  now  informed  by  Torqwmada  (Lib.  XIV, 
cap.XlII,  p.  5.'55)  that  the  tecprin  of  Tlatelulco  "que  son  las  Casas  de  Cabildo,  y  Au- 
diencia" was,  at  his  time,  on  one  of  the  .'■ides  ('•  aceia";  of  the  market  of  Tlatelulco, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  ciistomai'y  for  the  natives  to  have  the  official  building 
facing  the  ''tianquiz."  Such  was  the  cai'e  at  Tczcuco  if  we  are  to  believe  LvtHl.cochitl 
{^-  Hist,  des  Chichi  me  qties,"  Cap.  XXXVI,  p.  247;:  "  Le  palais  avail  deux  corns,  dont  la 
premiere,  qui  etait  la  plus  grande,  servait  de  place  publique  et  de  marclie ;  elle  est  nienie 
encore  aujourd'hui  destinee  ft  cet  usage;"  and  if  the  market  of  Tenuchtitlan  really 
was  where  Archbishop  Lorenzana  places  it  (see  note  200),  then  it  is  evident  that  the 
aiexican  tecpan  must  have  been  very  near  it,  if  not  act\uilly  facing  the  square.  The 
"great  house"  mentioned  by  the  eye-witnesses  quoted,  was  tlierefore,  in  all  probability, 
but  the  council  or  official-house  of  the  tribe,  and  the  old  men  who,  in  number  from 
three  to  twelve,  are  said  to  have  offii-iated  as  "Judges,"  were  members  of  the 
"  tiatocan  "  or  supreme  council  on  judicial  duty,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  Those 
officers  who  circulated  among  the  people  maintaining  peace  and  order,  were  executive 
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It  therefore  demanded  tlie  dail}'  attendance  at  the  official  house 
of  the  tribe  of  a  body  of  men  sitting  as  "judges."  The  decisions 
of  these  judges  had  to  be  final  even  in  matters  of  life  and  death. 
Therefore  the  chiefs  composing  the  highest  authority'  of  the  tribe, 
the  members  of  the  council  or  "tlatoca,"  were  also  its  supreme 
judges.  It  is  stated  that  for  this  daily  work  the  twenty  "■  speakers  " 
were  subdivided  into  two  bodies  sitting  simultaneousl}-  in  two  dif- 
ferent halls  of  the  "  tecpan."  One  of  these  bodies  is  called  "  court 
of  the  nobles"  because  it  attended,  not  merely  to  tribal  cases,  but 
especially  to  the  preparatory  business  of  government  in  general, 
whereas  the  other  limited  its  decrees  to  judicial  questions  only.^'*^ 

offl(!ers  delegated  for  ttiat  special  purpose,  and,  as  we  shall  find,  probably  under  orders 
of  the  military  commanders  of  the  tril)e. 

-"3  This  division  of  tlie  council  into  two  bodies  lor  the  purpose  of  greater  dispatch 
of  judicial  worlt  is  i)articularly  affirmed  by  Sahagun  (Lib  VIII,  cap.  XIV,  p.  303,  Cap. 
XV.  p.  304,  and  Cap.  XXV,  pp.  313  and  314),  who,  however,  contradicts  liimself  in  regard 
to  the  position  and  rank  of  his  "Judges."  Thus  (|>.  303;  he  calls  liis  officers  of  tlie 
"sala  de  la  judicatura,"  '-el  rey,  los  senores,  consules,  oidores,  principales  nobles" 
as  dislinguislied  from  those  of  the  '*  audiencia  de  la  cansas  civiles,"  whom  he  designates 
as  "los  senadores  y  los  ancianos,"  thus  intimating,  if  not  asserting,  that  the  former 
were  superior  to  tlie  latter  in  rank  and  power.  Tlie  hall  wherein  the  former  met,  is 
called  "  tlacxitlan,"  the  latter  '-teecalli."  I  shill  return  to  tliese  terms  again.  He 
further  asserts  (p.  3U),  speaking  of  the  former :  "  Estos  tales  eran  los  mayores  jneces, 
que  ellos  llamaban  tecutlato(iues,''  and  establishes  them  as  a  court  of  appeal  for  the 
lower  court.  Now  (Cap.  XXX,  p.  318)  he  says  :  •' juntabanse  los  senadores  que  llamaban 
tecutlatoques  .  .  ."  Consequently,  he  tacitly  admits  that  the  "senadores"  who,  ac- 
cording to  him,  composed  the  "  lower"  court  were  also  the  equals  of  those  of  the  higher, 
and  all  belonged  to  the  same  class  of  officers.  Finally,  his  picture  of  the  duties  of  both 
bodies  is  rather  obscure.  He  even  (p.  314)  might  be  construed  so  as  to  estaojish  three 
courts.  If  wo  now  exumine  tlie  names  given  by  him,  we  find  that  of  the  "  lower"  to  be 
"house  of  chiefs,"  from  "teciihtli"  and  "calli."  house.  Indeed,  Muliiia  (II,  p.  92) 
has  "teecalli,"  "  casa,  o  amlienciia  real."  "  Tlacxillin,"  however,  siguities  (II,  p. 
120)  •'  en  lo  baxo,  o  al  pie  de  los  arboles,  o  de  cosa  semejante  "  The  proper  ilerivation, 
however,  is  from  "ni  tlacxitoca"  "to  correct  writings,  or  count  over  what  has  been 
already  counted"  (p.  120),  which  would  indeed  correspond  to  a  "court  of  appeals." 
"To  aiipeal"  is  "  nitlacuepa;"  "appeal,"  "  tlacuepaliztli ;  occeccan  neteihuiliztli," 
Molina  (I,  p.  12).  It  stands  properly  for  the  act  of  demurring,  or  of  retniniiig,  folding, 
doubling  up.  and  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  used  by  the  natives  to  define  an  appeal 
in  our  sense  of  the  word.  Father  Saliagun  has  probably  introduced  the  word  "tlacx- 
itlan" himself  At  all  events,  he  is  responsible  for  the  notion  of  a  superior  body  of 
judges,  to  whom  a  lower  court,  sitting  in  the  same  house,  referred  all  cases  of  inipor- 
t nice,  contenting  itself  with  taking  testimony  and  desiiatching  unimportant  cases; 
while  at  tlie  same  time  he  tells  us  that  the  members  of  both  groups  held  the  same  office, 
and  were  consequently  equal  and  had  the  same  title.  This  title  we  have  found  to  be 
that  of  the  members  of  the  council,  consequently  the  two  groups  formed  but  fractions 
of  that  body,  co-ordinated  and  assisting  each  other,  and  not  a  higher  ami  a  lower 
branch  of  a  tribal  judiciary. 

Father  Saliagun  and  contem|)orary  authors  of  the  Franciscan  school,  whose  writings 
have  just  now  come  to  light  in  the  "  Libra  de  Oio,'"  can  easilj-  be  traced  as  the  source  of 
most  of  the  later  pictures  of  Mexican  judicial  customs  as  in  the  present  instance.  Thus 
his  highest  tribunal  of  thirteen  "  senadores  "  reapiiears  in  Gomara  ("  Conquista,"  p.  442, 
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We  thus  have  found  in  the  "  tlatocan "  or  council,  the  liigh 
directive  authority  of  the  tribe,  the  arbitrator  between  its  organic 
component  parts,  and  tlie  chief  judicial  power  within  the  tribe. 
It  is  easy  to  recognize  in  it  a  counterpart  to  the  council  of  the  kin. 

Like  the  kin  also  which,  subordinate  to  its  councils  decrees  had 
two  superior  officers  for  the  execution  thereof,  the  tribe  had  tivo 
chief  executive  fanciionaries. 

Even  at  a  comparatively  remote  period  in  the  histor^^  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans  we  may  discern  two  offices,  not  formally  created, 
but  naturally  growing  from  what  was  left  of  tribal  organization, 
which  mark  the  beginning  of  a  chief  tribal  executive.  One  of 
these  is  the  "wise  old  man"  conducting  the  "talk;"^"^  tiie  other 
is  the  "  big  warrior "  who  led  the  braves  to  battle. ^05  The 
former  subsequently  became  "  foreman  "  in  the  council,  the  latter 
"  war-chief"  to  the  tribe.  There  are  indications  to  the  effect  that, 
for  a  while,  both  offices  were  held  by  one  person.  From  the  time 
the  confederac}'^  had  been  formed,  however,  we  recognize  two  chief 
executive  agents,  2**^  one  of  which  is  called  the  "Snake-woman" 

Vedia  I):  "Los  Jueccs  eran  doce  .  .  ."  with  a  higher  court  of  two;  therefore,  in  all 
fourteen,  equal  to  the  thirteen  of  Sahagun  with  the  "  Senor"  added.  Zurita  (•'  Rapport," 
etc.,  pp.  100  and  105) :  ''  Les  douze  juges  d'appel  .  .  ."  Mendiefa  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVJII, 
p.  135)  copies  Zurita  almost  literally.  By  the  side  of  this  early  Franciscan  group 
of  writers,  there  ia  the  picture  drawn  by  the  two  great  Franciscans,  Torqueniada  and 
Vetaucurt,  representing  a  supreme  Judge,  •'  Ciliuacohuatl,"  and  four  tribunals  beneath 
him  in  authority.  This  picture  is  evidently  based  on  sucli  paintings  as  the  "  Codex 
Mendoza"  (plates  LXIX  and  LXX).  In  my  opinion  the  thirteen  Judges  of  Saliagun 
sliould  be  connected  with  the  jutlicial  offices  mentioned  by  Cortes  as  sitting  at  the 
''  tecpan  "  (see  note  203),  rather  than  regarded  as  constituting  a  court  of  appeals. 

Finally,  I  refer  to  Ixtlilxochitl  ("  Hist,  des  Chichiinques."  Cap.  XXXVl  and  XXXVII), 
Veytia  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  VII,  pp.  199  and  200)  and  others,  in  regard  to  Tezcuco.  While 
they  distinctly  prove  the  subdivision,  for  judicial  work,  of  the  supreme  council  into 
two  sections,  they  also  show  in  a  very  marked  manner,  tlie  conlusion  and  contradiction 
arising  from  a  misconception  of  the  real  case. 

204  peihaps  the  earliest  mention  of  such  a  "  wise  old  man,"  foremost  in  the  "talk," 
among  tlie  Mexicans  proper,  is  that  of  the  tale  of  the  craftj'  old  men,  Huitziton  and 
Tecpatzin,  who  are  said  to  have  persuaded  the  Mexicans  to  emigrate  from  Aztlan,  as 
related  by  Torqueniada,  who  is  often  copied  (Lib.  II,  cap  I,  p.  78).  In  early  times  they 
are  also  called  Captains  and  leaders,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  "  medicine- 
men" (id.,  p.  78).  Subsequently  these  latter  sometimes  appear  as  leading  speakers. 
Much  information  can  be  gathered  on  this  point  by  carefully  and  critically  reading 
Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XIL  XIII,  XV  and  XVIII),  Codice  Raimrez  (pp.  25  to  38),  Durdn 
(Cap.  IV,  V  and  VI),  Tezozomoc{,Cii\).l^ll  and  III). 

205  Torqueniada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  II,  pp.  bO  and  81).  Vetancurt  ("  Teatro  Mexicano," 
Parte  lla,  Trat.  I,  cap.  IX,  pp.  2()0,  201  and  202).  They  merely  show  that  the  office 
of  "  big  warrior,"  existed. 

""*  This  apportionment  of  the  duties  of  chief-executive  among  two  heads  is  found  in 
many  tribes  of  Me.vico  and  Central  America.  Thus  in  Tlaxcallan,  Maxiscatzin  and 
XicotencatI,  the  two  head-chiefs,  were  alike  and  equal  in  power.  (Carte's,  "  Carta 
Segunda"  {i)p.l8,4:H}.  Berual  Diez  de  Castillo  (Cap.  LX VII,  p.  CO) :  "losdosmaa  prin- 
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("Cihua-coluiatl,")  and  the  othei*  (erroneously  termed  "King"), 
the  "chief  of  men"  ("  Tlaca-tecuhtli"). 

Tlie  "  CiHUA-coHUATL "  was  elected  by  the  council  for  life,  or 

cipales  caciques."  ^^ Anonymous  Conqueror"  (p.  388):  "  iinchora  die  in  certo  modo  si 
habbia  rispctto  a  uno  che  e'el  magsior  Signore,  che  tiene  teneva  un  Capitano  geu- 
erale  per  la  guerra."  Motolinia,  •'  Hist  de  las  Indios,"  etc.  (Trat.  Ill,  cap.  XVI,  pp.  229 
and  2:50).  Orierfo  (Lib.  XXXIII.  cap.  Ill,  p.  272)  copies  Coi-tes.  Gomai-a  (p.  332).  Torque- 
mada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXII,  p.  317)  says  four,  of  wliii'h  Maxiscatzin  was  captain;  though 
this  is  contradicted  by  the  conquerors.  Xicotencall  being  war-chief.  Herrera  (Dec.  II, 
lib.  VI,  cap.  X,  p.  1.52)  reports  the  speech  of  Xicoteucatl :  '•  que  bien  debia  de  saber,  que 
era  XicotencatI  Capitan  General  de  la  Rei)ublica  de  Tlaxcala,"  and  especially  his  in- 
teresting tale  of  the  Tlaxcaltecan  council  in  Cap.  Ill,  pp.  1.59  and  UO.  Tesozomoc 
(Cap.  LXXXVI,  p.  150) :  "  el  rey  XicotencatI,"  (Cap.  LXXXVII,  p.  1,52) :  "  el  rey  Maxiscat- 
zin." About  Clialco,  compare  "  Tenure  of  Lands"  (p.  397,  note  IG),  also  about  Xochi- 
niilco  and  the  Tecpanecas.  In  regard  to  the  Matlatzinca,  Zurita  ("  Rapport, '  etc.,  p. 
389)  says  tliere  were  three  chiefs,  who  occupied  tlie  highest  power  in  succession.  This 
statement  is  copied  by  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib  IV,  cap.  XVIII,  p.  139).  The  Totonacas 
had  two  chiefs.  Durdn  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  181.  Cap.  XXIV,  p.  206).  The  "Cazonzi"  of 
Michuacan  is  represented  by  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  Ill,  cap.  V,  p.  85,  VI,  p.  87)  as 
being  assi^^ted  by  ''his  captain-general,"  and  the  anonymous  document  copied  by 
Don  Florencio  Jane'r  trom  tlie  Codex  C-lV-5  of  the  E.scurial  Library  and  published, 
■without  date,  though  evidently  written  between  1.534  and  1551,  entitled  '•  Uelacion  de 
las  ceremonias  y  ritos,  poblacion  y  gohierno  de  los  indios  de  la  provincia  de  Mecltnacan, 
hecha  al  Ill'mo  Sr.  D.  Antunio  de  Mendoza,  Virey  y  Gobernador  de  Xueva  Espana" 
saysC'Priinera  Parte,"  p.  13) :  ''  pues  habia  un  rey  y  tenia  su  gobernador,  y  un  capitan 
general  en  ias  guerras,  y  componiase  coino  el  raisnio  cazonci."  This  is  very  sig- 
niticant,  especially  because  it  is  represented  as  being  instituted  by  divine  will. 
'"Dicho  sea  en  la  primera  parte,  hablando  de  la  liistoria  del  dios  Curicaberis,  coino  los 
dioses  del  cielo  le  dijeron  como  habia  do  ser  rey,  y  que  habia  de  conquistar  toda  la 
tiena,  y  que  habia  de  haber  uno  que  estuviese  en  su  lugar,  que  entendiese  en  niandar 
traer  lefia  para  los  qiies."  The  evidence  is  positive  about  the  QQuiche  of  Guatemala, 
and  furtliermore  vei-y  interesting.  Zurita  ('■  Rapport,"  etc.,  pp.  405  and  40(>)  mentions 
three  chiefs,  in  a  manner  exactly  similar  to  those  of  Matlatzinco,  and  Herrera  (Dec. 
Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XVIII,  p.  140)  follows  him  implicitly.  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap. 
XVIII,  pp.338  and  339)  is  of  the  same  opinion,  although  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  fact  there 
were  <«t'o  head-chiefs  ami  not  tliree,  since  he  says:  "Era  el  primero  de  todos  el  Rey 
actual;  es  a  saber,  el  Abuelo:  lucgo  el  Rey  electo  para  despues  de  sus  Dias;  tras  el, 
el  que  tenia  iionibre  de  Electo,  etc."  Consequently  there  were  always  two  with  the 
principal  title.  Pedro  de  Alvarado  {•' Hektcion  a  Hernando  Cortes,"  Utlatlan,  11  of 
April,  1524.  Vedia  1,  p.  458)  speaks  of  "cuatro  senores  de  la  ciudad  de  Vilatan."  An- 
other eye-witness  of  the  conquest  of  Guatemala,  Bernal  Diez  de  Castillo  (Cap.  CLXIV^, 
p.  220)  speaks  of  "  dos  capitanes  seiiores  de  Utatlan."  We  have  fortunately,  in  regard 
to  the  tribes  of  QQuiche  language,  a  very  positive  source  of  great  value.  This  is  llie 
'•  Popol-J'uh"  (p.  339).  Enumerating  the  "Kim-Ha  Chi  Cavikib,"  it  specifies  from  the 
fourth  generation  on  ("  U.  cah.  le"),  always  two  chiefs,  stating  positively:  "Oxib- 
Qiiieli,  BelehebTzi,  u  cablahu-le  ahauab.  Are-cut  que  aliauaric  ta  x-ul  Donadiu,  x-e 
hilzaxic  ruinal  Caxtilan  vinak"(  p.  338).  Consequently  Alvarado  executed  <«<7o  chiefs. 
Besides  (p.  340),  it  even  mentions  their  last  successors,  with  Spanish  names.  At  the 
close  three  '-great-elected  ones"  ("  Nim-Chocoh  ")  are  mentioned,  but  only  two  are 
named,  the  one  from  '•  Niliaili "  and  the  other  from  "  Ahau-QQuiche."  We  find  here  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  Mexicans,  before  their  fluht  with  Tlatelulco, —  two  duels  of 
^lexico,  and  two  chiefs  of  Tlatelulco,  Moquihuix  and  Teconal.  See  the  authors  on  that 
subject.  In  regard  to  the  Maya  of  Yucatan,  see  Lizana  C^  Devocionario  de  Kuestra 
Sehora  de  Itzmid"  §IV),  also  Villagutierre  y  Sotomayor  ("  Historia  de  la  Conquista  y 
Reducciones  de  los  Itzaex  y  Lacandones"  Lib.  \'ill,  cap.  XVI,  p.  514) 
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during  good  behavior .2**^  We  find  in  the  Codex  Mendoza  —  the 
earliest  date  connected  with  the  office  —  the  symbol  of  "snake- 
woman"  aflBxed  to  the  head  of  ''Handful  of  Reeds,"  who  was 
inaugurated  "  chief  of  men"  in  1375.^'^^  The  inference  may  be 
permitted,  therefore,  that  at  one  time  both  oflfices  were  held  by 
one  and  the  same  incumbent.  At  all  events,  the  "  Cihuacohuatl" 
becomes  prominent  onl}'  after  the  formation  of  the  tri -partite  con- 
federacy embracing  the  Nahuatl  tribes  of  Mexico,  Tezcuco,  and 
Tlacopan.^*^^     But  the  |)osition  which  he  occupies  thereafter  is  a 

'""Most  of  tlie  older  authors  assert  that  the  "  Cihnacohiiatl"  was  aiipointcd  by  tlie 
"King."  How  was  it  possible  for  an  officer  to  appoint  his  own  equal,  or  associate 
oflScer?  Torquemnda  (Lib.  XT,  cap.  XXV,  p.  :i5'2),  says:  "  Despnes  del  Rei,  havia  un 
Presidente,  yjuez  mayor,  ciiio  noml)re,  por  ragon  de  el  oflcio,  era  Cihuacohuatl:  esto 
oflcio  se  proveia  por  el  mismo  Rei ;  "  and  again  he  concedes  to  the  Ciliuacohuatl  •'  porque 

de  su  ultima  determinacion  no  havia  rccurso  a  otro aqui  parece  lo  mismo 

que  reservando  el  Rei  Mexicano  para  si,  la  autoi  idad  Real,  le  hace  su  igual  en  la  judi- 
catura;  y  aiiade,  que  parte  de  sus  Determinaciones,  y  Sentencias,  no  tengan  recurso  al 
Rei,  que  es  condicion,  y  calidad,  que  engrandece  mas  la  Persona  de  el  Ciliuacohuatl." 
Now,  either  the  Mexicans  wei-e  under  a  constitutional  monarchy  of  the  most  improved 
kind, —  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  since  there  was  not  even  a  division  of  powers, —  or 
else  the  Cihuacohuatl  was  not  appointed,  but  elected  in  true  democratic  fashion  Vetan- 
curt  (Parte  II,  Trat.  II,  cap.  I,  p.  36'J)  is  still  plainer;  "  Tan  absolula  era  la  autoridad 
que  le  daba,  que  reservando  el  rey  en  si  la  autoridad  real,  era  en  la  judicatura  iguai." 
Such  an  officer  could  only  be  appointed  (if  he  was  appointed  and  not  elected),  by  the 
highest  authority  of  the  tribe,  which  was  the  council.  Such  is  the  version  of  Tezozomoc 
C'  Cronica"  Cap.  LXXIX,  ]>•  137) :  "  y  acabado  de  celebrar  su  entrerro  y  quemazon  de 
su  cuerpo,  quelo  sintio  muchoelrey  Ahuitzotl,j!)M.5iecomen  su  lugav  su  hijoTlilpotonqui, 
Zihuacohuatl  por  sobrenombre."  Codice  Ramirez  (p.  67) :  •'  Antes  que  fuesse  coronado 
recien  electo  adolescio  el  fanioso  y  sabio  capitan  Tlacaellel,  de  la  qual  enfermedad 
murio;  en  cl  articulo  de  su  muerte  Ilam6  al  Rey  eleoto  y  le  encargo  mncho  a  sus  hijos, 
especialmente  al  mayor,  que  daba  muestras  de  ser  muy  valeroso,  y  habia  hecho  grandes 
hazauas  en  las  guerras.  El  nuevo  Rey  por  consolarle  despnes  de  haberle  hablado  muy 
tieruamente  con  muchas  lagrimas,  hizo  llamar  a  los  de  su  consejo  real  y  rodeados 
todos  del  lecho  de  Tlacaellel  mando  llamar  el  Rey  al  hijo  mayor  de  Tlacaellel.  y  alii  en 
presencia  de  su  pjidre  y  de  su  consejo,  le  dio  el  mismo  oflcio  de  su  padre,  de  capitan 
general  y  segundo  de  su  corte  con  todas  las  preeminencias  que  sn  padre  tenia."  Even 
if  there  had  been  such  an  officer  as  a  '•  King  of  Mexico"  he  could  not  have  "appointed  " 
anybody  before  liis  coronation.  The  ceremony  indicated  was  therefore  an  election  by 
the  council.  This  is  fully  confirmed  by  Durrin  (Cap.  XLVIII.  p.  381):  "llamando  al 
hijo  mayor,  con  parecer  de  todos  los  grandes,  lo  puso  en  la  misma  dinidad  que  el  padre 
auia  tenido,  que  era  ser  segundo  despnes  del  Rey  en  la  corte,  y  niando  fuese  lionrado 
con  la  mesma  veneracion  que  su  padre  auia  sido  jurandoles  todos  por  priucipe  de 
Mexico,  al  qual  le  fue  puesto  el  nombre  de  Ciuacoatl." 

208  >'  Codex  Mendoza"  (Tab  II),  and  the  explanation  says:  "Las  dos  flguras  con  sua 
titnlos  e  nombres  de  Acamapichtli  son  una  misma  cosa  reservida  en  substancia,  por 
que  la  primera  flgura  demuestra  el  prinopio  subcesion  del  dicho  sefiorio  .  ."  In  note 
(p.  8,  Vol.  VI)  of  •'  Antiquities  of  Mexico"  Lord  Kingsborough  adds  the  very  sensible 
remark:  "The  first  figure  probably  denotes  that  Acamapichtli,  before  he  was  elected 
King,  possessed  the  title  of  Cihuacohuatl,  or  supreme  governor  of  the  Me.xicans;  when 
Mexico  afterwards  became  a  monarchy,  this  title  was  retained."  The  token  for 
"  Cihuacohuatl"  a  female  head  surmounted  by  a  snake,  is  also  found  in  the  pictures  of 
Duran  (Lam.  8a). 

*»»  Z>UJ-dn  (Cap.  XXIV,  p.  205):  "Montezuma  se  voluio  a  ciauacoatl  Tlacaellel,  que 
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V3i'y  important  one.  The  most  specific  Mexican  chronicles  call 
him  ''  coadjutor  to  the  King,"  "  second  King,"  "  governor. "^^^ 
Hy  otlier  anthorities  he  is  mentioned  as  "  vice-roy,"^i^  and  more 
frequently  yet  as  "  supreme  judge. "^^^  Finally,  eye-witnesses  of 
the  conquest  apply  to  the  "snake-woman"  the  titles  of  "keeper 
of  the   tribute  "■^^•'    and    "captain-general"    of   the    Mexicans. ^^"^ 

le  iiuia  piiesto  por  reiionibreygrandeQaaquel  nuevoditadoque."  Teeozomoc C'Crbnica.." 
cap.  XXXIX,  p.  35)  mentions  the  title  together  with  the  first  actions  of  "  wrathy  chief," 
tlie  Elder.  But  it  also  appears  to  have  been  very  much  older.  Ixtlilxochitl  {'■•  Hela- 
ciones  historicns"  Segunda  Relacion,  p.  3-23,  Vol.  IX  of  Kingsborough),  speaking  of  the 
migrations  of  the  Toltecs  says  :  "  llegaron  Ti  Xalisco,  tierra  que  estaba  cerca  de  la  mar, 
y  aqiii  cstuvieron  ocho  afios,  siendo  descubridor  Zuihoohuatl,  tambien  uno  de  los  cinco 
capitanes  inferiores."  Veytia  (Lib.  I,  cap.  XXII,  p.  220)  attributes  to  the  same  tlie  dis- 
covery of  another  region.  It  appears  as  if  this  title, —  whose  origin  we  may  speculate 
upon  but,  as  yet,  witliout  any  hope  of  positive  results, —  was  always  in  existence,  but 
appeared  as  a  distinct  office  only  after  the  confederacy  had  been  formed.  A  historical 
question  of  some  interest  looms  up  here:  whether  or  not  the  first  reported  incumbent 
of  the  office  after  the  formation  of  the  confederacy,  AtempanecatI  Tlacaeleltzin,  really 
existed.  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LIV,  p,  171)  denies  his  existence,  and  perhaps  hints 
at  tlie  ''Codice  Rimirez"  when  he  spealis  of  "la  mala,  y  falsa  Relacion,  que  de  esto 
tuvo,  que  yo  tengo  enuui  poder  escrita  de  mano,  con  el  mismo  lenguage,  y  estilo."  Sr. 
Jose  F.  Ramirez  already  noticeil  this  sally  of  the  provincial,  in  not-e  1  (p.  382)  of  Duran, 
"Hist,  de  las  Yndias,"  etc.,  and  recognized  it  at  once  as  applying  to  the  Codice  K. 
Veytia  (Lib.  II,  cap  I,  i).  82,  etc.)  acknowledges  the  existence  of  riaeaellel,  so  does  of 
course  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  14,  15,  16, 17  and  18),  and  all  those  who  followed  the  same 
sources  as  the  "Codex  Ramirez."  The  present  city  of  Mexico,  however,  has  two 
monuments  which,  to  my  judgment,  establish  beyond  a  doubt  the  existence  of  this 
TIacaellel.  One  of  tliese  is  the  "Stone  of  Sacrifice,"  and  the  other  a  commemorative 
slab,  figured  and  described  in  No.  2  of  Vol.  I.  "Aiiules  del  Museo  Xacional  de  Mexico," 
by  tlie  great  Mexican  scliolar,  Sr.  Orozco  y  Berra.  See  my  article  in  No.  I,  Vol.  II  of 
the  ^•American  Antiquarian,'''  "  The  Xationul  Museum  of  Mexico  and  the  Sacrificiai 
5foree"  (pp.  23  and  27). 

2w  For  tliese  titles  I  refer  in  general  to  the  Codice  Ramirez,  Durdn.  and  Tezozomoc. 
Quotations  are  useless  and  would  only  serve  to  increase  the  size  of  the  volume. 

2'i  Already  Tezozomoc  mentions  him  a  "  teniente  "  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV, 
p.  352).  Vetancurt  ("  Teiitro  Mexicano,"  Parte  IIw,  Trat.  11°,  cap.  I,  p.  Hi)9):  '•  Despues 
del  Rey  que  heredaba,  como  se  ha  visto  guardando  el  orden  de  la  sangre  real,  liabia  nn 
virey  que  Ilamaban  Cihuacohuatl,  que  el  rey  proveta  y  era  su  segunda  persona  en  el 
gobierno,  de  cuya  seutencia  no  habia  apelacion  al  rey." 

212  Torquemada  ( Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  3.52).  Vetancurt  ("  Teatro,"  p.  3f)9).  Clarigero 
(Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVI,  p.  481).  Prescott  ("  Conquest,"  B'k  I,  cap.  II,  p.  29).  H.  H.  Ban- 
croft ("  Xalive  Races,"  Vol.  II,  cap.  XIV,  pp.  434  and  435).  Codex  Mendoza  (Tab.  LXIX, 
"  Myxcoatlailotlac,  .Jnsticia  mayor"), 

213  Bernal-Diez  de  Castillo  ("  Hist,  verdadera,  etc.,"  Cap.  XCI,  p.  87,  Vedia  II) :  "Ac- 
uerdonie  que  era  en  aquel  tiempo  su  mayordomo  un  gran  cacique  que  le  pusimos  por 
nombre  Tapia,  y  tenia  cu'Uta  de  todas  las  rentas  que  le  traian  al  Montezuma,  con  sua 
libros  liechos  de  papel,  que  se  dice  amatl,  y  tenia  destos  libros  una  gran  casa  dellos." 
Now  this  "Tapia"  reappears  again  as  "governor"  of  Mexico  in  different  places. 
"  Relacion  de  la  Jornada  que  hizo  Don  Francisco  de  Sandoval  AcazitU,  Cacique  y  Sehor 
Nattiral  quefue  del  pueblo  de  Tlalmanalco"  ("Col.  de  Documentos."  Icazbalceta,  p. 
315,  Vol.  II):  "y  a  solos  los  Mexicanos  Ilev6,  y  fneron  por  sus  caudillos  Tapia  y  D. 
Martin  el  de  Tlatelulco."  "  Cuarta  Relacion  Anonima  de  la  Jornada  de  Nutio  de 
Guzman"  (Col.  de  Doc.  II,  p.  471):  "Vieiidoel  senor  desta  cibdad  de  Mexico,  que  se 
llama  Tapia."     Letter  of  the  '•  Oydores"    Salmeron,  Maldonculo,  Ceynos,  and   Quiroga 
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Every  one  of  these  designations  conveys  a  certain  amount  of  truth, 
though  none  of  them  adequately  defines  the  office,  the  true  nature 
and  position  of  which  become  clear  only  through  a  glance  at  its 
early  history.  Tribal  executive  as  a  permanent  ofl^ice,  (which 
must  always  be  distinguished  from  a  hereditary  dignity),  was 
created  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  need.  The  warrior  who 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  tribe,  who  was  not  onl^'^  daring  and 
brave,  but  had  also  given  proof  of  wisdom  in  the  councils, 
became  the  people's  choice  as  leader.  The  Mexicans  were  then 
in  an  attitude  of  defence  ;  their  own  existence  was  at  stake,  and 
it  was  but  natural,  therefore,  that  the  leading  '•'■  talk  "  should  be  on 
military  subjects,  and  that  consequently  the  prominent  war-captain 
should  become  the  prominent  "speaker,"  or  foreman  of  the  council. '^^^ 
In  this  manner  we  come  to  notice  but  one  executive  chief  until 
the  confederacy  was  formed.  His  duties  were  plain,  even  simple, 
at  that  time.  He  resided  at  the  official  house  and  superintended 
the  exercise  of  tribal  hospitality  there  ;  he  was  foreman  to  the 
council,  and  the  leading  executor  of  its  decrees  as  far  as  tribal 
jurisdiction  extended ;  h*^  controlled  the  receiving  and  housing 
of  the  modest  crops  gathered  from  the  "  lands  of  the  ofl3cial- 
house"  (tecpan-talli),2i6  which,  together  with  the  customary  pres- 

{2d  ''  Recueil  "  of"  Ternaux  C'ompans,"  dated  Mexico,  14  August,  1531) :  "Ainsi  I'on  dit 
qu'un  certain  Tapico,  qui  gouvernait  la  partie  du  Mexique  que  I'ou  ivppelle  Temixtitan." 
I  find  also  the  following  in  tlie  municipal  records  of  Mexico:  "Actus  de  Cabilcio"  (Vol. 
I.  p.  75;  "  Viernes  17  ile  Agosto  1526,  anos  ") :  '"Este  dia  de  pedimento  de  Diego  de 
Ordiiz  vecino  de  esta  Cibdiid  le  hizieron  merced  de  le  conflrmar  cierta  compra  que  liize 
de  Guanachel  cacique  que  se  llama  Tapia  de  ua  sitio  de  casa  que  esta  cabe  San 
Francisco." 

The  "gobernador"  of  Mexico,  after  the  conquest,  and  restoration  under  Spanish 
rule,  was  the  former''  Cihuacolmatl."  This  is  plainly  stated  by  Cortes {"  Carta  Cuarta," 
Vedia  I,  p.  IIO) :  "  liice  a  un  capitan  general  que  en  la  guerra  tenia,  y  yo  conocia  del 
tiempo  de  Muteczuma,  que  toniase  cargo  de  la  tornar  a  poblar.  Y  para  que  mas  autori- 
dad  sn  persona  tuviese,  tornele  a  dar  el  mismo  cargo  que  en  tiempo  del  senor  tenia, 
que  es  ciguacoat,  que  qniere  tanto  decir  como  lugar-teniente  del  senor."  Therefore 
the  appellation  of  Bernal-Diez,  applies  evidently  to  this  officer. 

^'■*  Cortes  {"  Carta  Tercera,"  p.  8i).  ''  Carta  Cuarta,"  p.  110,  both  in  Vedia  I).  Gomara 
("  Conquista."  etc.,  Vedia  I,  p.  392):  '-Vino  Xihuacoa,  gobernador  y  capitan  general." 
Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  II,  cap.  VII,  p.  53)  calls  him  "  Guacoazin,  Principal  consejero 
del  Rei,  i  su  Liigar  teniente,  "  2'orquemada{L,\\i.  IV,  cap.  C,  p.  5G7) :  '•  Salio  un  capitan, 
llamado  Cihuacohuatl  Tlacotzin." 

215  Codice  Ramirez  (pp.  34  and  35) :  "  Mira,  Seiior,  que  vienes  S,  ser  amparo  y  sombra 
y  abrigo  desta  nacion  Mexicana  .  .  .  ."  Joseph  de  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  VIII,  p.  468)- 
Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XIII,  p.  95) :  "  La  causa  de  su  Eleccion,  fue,  aver  crecido  en 
numero,  y  estar  mui  rodeados  de  Enemigos,  que  les  hacian  Guerra,  y  afligian." 

210  "  Tenure  of  Lands  "  (p».  405,  40(3  and  419).  I  beg  leave  to  correct  here  a  mistake 
of  mine  in  note  75,  p.  420.  At  the  close  of  said  note  it  reads:  "The  above  quotations 
show  conclusively  that  the  soil  of  the  '■  tecpantlalli"  was  held  and  vested  in  the  King 
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ents,  constituted  the  tribal  stores ;  finally  he  commanded  the 
people  when  in  arms.  The  overthrow  of  the  tribes  of  Azcaput- 
zalco  and  Cuynacan,  by  rendering  these  pueblos  tributar}'^,  and 
compulsory  allies  of  the  Mexicans  in  warfare,  suddenly  increased 
these  duties  to  such  an  extent  that  an  assistant  or  colleague,  a 
second  head-chief,  became  necessary.  Finally,  vvhen  the  confed- 
eracy came  into  existence,  the  first  of  these  two  chiefs  was  made 
its  military  commander,  thus  burthening  him  with  duties  of  an 
extra-tribal  nature. ^i'''  He,  therefore,  had  to  relinquish  a  corre- 
sponding share  of  tribal  business,  which  naturally  fell  to  his 
associate.  This  associate,  as  we  have  already  stated,  was  the 
"snake-woman"  or  "  Cihuacohuatl,"  the  proper  head-chief  of  the 
Mexicans. 

As  daily  leader  of  the  council's  "talk,"  the  foreman  of  its  delib- 
erations, the  "snake-woman"  appears  in  the  light  of  a  judge,  even 
of  a  supreme  judge.  But  while,  on  all  important  occasions,  he 
was  the  spokesman  ^^^  of  the  council,  and  the  awards  he  declared 
and  the  sentences  he  pronounced,  were  final  and  admitted  of  no 
appeal,  yet  it  was  only  so  because  they  emanated  from  the 
council,  and  not  because  they  were  his  own  individual  decrees. 
He  remained  always  subject  to  the  authority  of  that  bod3',  and,  in 
a  general  way,  he  can  be  said  to  have  superintended  the  execution 

.  .  ."  In  place  of  it,  "  vested  in  the  Kin"  is  the  proper  reading.  The  mistake  is  wholly 
and  exclusively  mine  —  a  "  slip  of  the  pen,"  which  I  neglected  to  correct  in  time. 

21' The  Tezcucan  writers,  represented  by  Ixtlilxochitl  {;' Hist,  des  C'hichimeques," 
Cap.  XXXII  and  XXXIV)  claim  the  leadership  for  Tezcuco,  but  the  facts  disprove  it. 
Compare  also  "  Tenure  of  Land .f  "  (pp.  ilG,  417  and  418). 

'^^^  Fragmento  No.  1  {"  Biblioteca  Mexicana"  —  ^' Noticias  relntivas  al  lieinado  de 
Motecuzuma  Jlhuicamina,"  p.  124):  "Juntos  los  principales  Jlexicanos,  el  Rey  les 
dixo  lo  que  el  Rey  de  Tetzcuco  pedia,  y  todos  dieron  la  mano  a  Tlacaellel,  el  cual 
respondio  en  nombre  de  todos  a  su  Rey."  Durdn  (Cap.  XIY,  p.  118) :  "  Tlacaellel,  que 
en  todo  era  el  primer  voto  j-  a  quien  se  dava  la  mano  en  responder."  (Cap.  XV.  p. 
128) :  '-Todos  dieron  la  mano  a  Tlacaellel  para  que  respondiese  al  rey."  (Cap.  XXIX, 
p.  240):  "  Tlacaellel,  poniendose  en  pie,  dixo  desta  manera,  etc.,  etc."  (Cap.  XXXII, 
pp.  254  and  255,  Cap.  LIII,  p.  417.)  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XVIII,  p.  28,  Cap.  XIX,  p.  30) :  "  Y 
asi  oydo  esto  por  los  principales  Mexicanos  tomo  la  mano  de  hablar  Cihualcoatl 
Tlacaeleltzin  y  dijo:  hijo  y  nue^tro  muy  querido  rey,  os  encargaos  que  veais  nniy  bien 
lo  que  quereis  hacer  .  .  ."  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  32):  •' Pasados  algunos  dias  dijo  el  rey 
Moctezuma  a  Zihuacoatl  Tlacatleltzin  general  y  oydor  .  .  ."  ''Llegados  todos  los 
eenores  de  los  dichos  pueblos  al  palacio  del  rey  Woctezuma,  y  sentados  cada  senor 
seguu  su  merecimiento  y  valor  de  sus  personas,  digeron  el  rey  Moctezuma,  y  su  presi- 
dente  y  capitan  general  Ziliua<'oatl  Tlacatleltzin."  (Cap.  XXXI.  p.  48).  (Cap.  XXXVI. 
p.  57):  "que  el  primero  era  su  real  consogero  Zihuacoatl  Tlacaeleltzin,  .  .  ."  (Cap, 
XXXIX,  p.  G2,  Cap.  XLIII.  p.  6!)) :  "  Luego  en  el  palacio  del  rey  Axayaca  sin  salir  loa 
grandes,  ni  nadie,  prosiguio  Zihuacoatl  Tlacaeleltzin  .  .  ."  Further  quotations  are 
euperfliious,  particularly  from  this  author. 
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of  its  jadicial  decisions,  altliough,  as  will  be  seen  liereafter,  this 
part  of  tlie  duty  was  properly  assigned  to  other  officers. 

The  "■  Cihuacolniatl "  was  responsible  to  the  council  for  the 
careful  housing  of  the  tribute  received,  as  far  as  it  was  applied  to 
tribal  requirements,  and  for  the  faithful  distribution  of  the  remain- 
der'^^^  among  the  kins.  This,  and  the  fact  that  he  kept  the 
paintings  recording  the  tribute,  has  caused  Bernal  Diez  de  Castillo 
to  call  him  ''  majordomo  mayor,"  or  general  Intendant,  and 
"  keeper  of  the  tribute"  as  we  have  already  mentioned. 2~° 

How  the  "  snake-woman"  was  the  actual  associate  and  colleague 
of  that  other  chieftain  who,  after  having  been  originally  principal 
war-chief  of  the  Mexicans,  became  at  last  commander  of  the  con- 
federate forces,  we  have  already  noticed. ~2i     We  shall  yet  recur 

''^Tliis  re^^ults  Irom  the  autliority  exercised  V)y  the  Zilinacoatl  over  the  captives  in 
war.  I  liave  already  alluded  to  this  feature,  and  now.but  recapitiilate.the  following 
quotations:  Dm-dn  (Cap.  XIX,  i>p.  172  and  173).  Also  Tezozorri'ic  (Cap.  XXIX,  p.  45, 
Cap.  XL,  pp.  64  and  (15,  Cap.  LXII,  p.  101,  Cap.  LXVI,  pp.  110,  111.  Cap.  LXX,  p.  119), 
etc..  etc;. 

^^'> Bernal  Diez  de  Castillo  (Cap.  XCI,  p.  87,  Vedia  II) :  "Acnerdome  que  era  en  aqnel 
tienipo  su  niayordomo  mayor  un  gran  cacique  que  le  pusimos  por  nonibre  Tapia,  y 
tenia  cuenta  de  todas  las  rentas  que  le  traian  al  Montezuma,  con  sus  libros  hechos  de 
su  papel,  que  sc  dice  amatl,  y  tenia  desto.s  libros  una  gran  casa  dellos." 

2=' There  is  no  di)ul)t  in  regard  to  the  fquaiity  of  rank,  though  the  duties  were  some- 
what different.  "  Codice  Ramirez"  (p.  Gfi) :  "Concluidas  las  obsequias,  el  capitan  gen- 
eral Tlacaellel  que  todaviaerM  vivo,  junto  losdel  consejo  supremo  Estos  juntos 

....  trataron  de  elegir  nuevo  Rey,  y  todos  se  encaminaban  al  valeroso  Tlacaellel,  el 
qiial  como  otras  veces,  nunca  qiiizo  .udmitir  el  Ueyno,  dando  por  razon  que  mas  litil 
era  a  la  Republica  que  hubiese  Key  y  coadjutor  que  le  ayudasse  como  era  el,  y  no  solo 

el  Rey Pei'o  no  por  e.~to  dejaba  de  tener  tanta  y  mas  autoridad  que  el  mismo 

Rey,  porque  le  respetaban  y  honraban.  Servian  y  tributaban  como  a  Rey.  y  con  mas 
temor.  porque  no  se  hazia  en  todo  el  Reyno  mas  que  lo  que  el  mandaba.  Y  assi  usaba 
tiara  y  insignias  de  Rey.  saliendo  con  ellas  todas  las  vezes  que  el  mismo  Rey  las  sa- 
caba."  (P.  G7),  when  the  old  Zihuacoatl  died,  his  successor  was  elected :  "con  todas 
las  preeminencias  que  su  padre  tenia."  The  •'  Fragmento  A'o.  1"  (_'^  Noticiis  relativas 
al  Iteinadn  de  Motemzuma  Ilhuicamina")  is  very  positive  also,  almost  always 
mentioning  botli  officers  togethei-.  Dnrdn  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  215):  ''Ordenose  que 
solo  el  rey  y  su  coadjutor  Tlacaellel  pudiese  traer  9apatos  en  la  casa  Real  y  que 
ningun  graiide  entrase  calcjido  en  palacio,  so  pena  de  la  vida,  y  solo  ellos  pudiesen 
traer  gapatos  por  la  ciudad,  y  ningun  otro  ....";  (Cap.  XXXII,  p. '2.')o) :  "Tlacaellel 
respondio:  que  mas  lionra  pneilo  yo  tener  que  la  que  hasta  aqui  e  teuido?  que  mas 
senorio  puedo  toner  del  que  tengo  y  e  teuido?  pues  ninguna  cosa  los  reyes  pasados  an 
hecho  sin  mi  parecer  y  conscjo  en  todos  los  negocios  civiles  y  criminales  .  .  ."  ;  (Cap. 
LXI,  p.  32G),  tlie  s))eech  of  Tlacaellel  there  reported  is  rather  too  lengthy  to  copy.  Its 
substance  is  contained  in  the  closing  words  :  "  luego  rey  soy  y  por  tal  me  aueis  tenido; 
pues  que  mas  rey  quereis  que  sea?  y  asi  como  asi  tengo  de  tener  el  mismo  oflcio  y 
exercicio,  hasta  que  me  muera  ....  Sosegaos,  hijos  niios,  y  hace  mi  voluntad,  que  ya 
yo  soy  rey,  y  rey  me  sere  hasta  que  muera;  .  .  ."  (C:ip.  XLIV,  p.  357):  "el  viejo 
Tlacaellel.  5i  la  mesma  manera,  al  qual,  dice  esta  ystoria,  re.-petanan  como  a  rey;" 
(Cap.  XLVIII.  p.  381) :  "el  nombre  de  Ciuacoatl.  que  el  padre  tenia,  el  qual  era  ditado 
de  mucha  grande5a  eredado  de  los  dioses;  y  asi  desde  aquel  dia  le  llamauavan  Tlil- 
potonqui  Ciualcoatl,  que  era  sobre  nombre  diuiuo."     Tezozomoc  ("  Crunica,"  Cap. 
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to  the  relative  positions  occupied  by  botli  officers,  and  merely 
advert,  here,  to  the  fact,  that,  since  the  latter  has  commonly  been 
called  a  monarch,  the  designations  of  "  coadjutor  to  the  King," 
"  second-King,"  previously  quoted,  are  explained,  though  not 
justified.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  title  of  "  vice-roy," 
or  "  ro3'al  lieutenant." 

Finally,  the  "  Cihuacohuatl "  was  ex-offlcio  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Mexicans  proper,  whenever  his  colleague  directed  the  entire 
confederate  force. ^^'^     If,  however,  this  was  not  the  case,  then  the 

XXXin.  p.  33) :  "De  la  nianeia  que  fue  vestido  y  adornarto  Moctezunia,  lo  fiieron  tam- 
l)ien  Ziliuacoatl  y  Tlacaeleltzin  ;  "  (Cap.  XXXVI.  p.  5S) :  '•  piies  solo.s  do.s  evan  los  que 
havian  de  tener  calles,  que  eran  Moctezunia,  Zihuacoatl  y  Tlacaeleltzin,  como  segunda 
persona  del  rej-.  porque  se  enteudie.^e  havian  de  ser  teniidos  de  todos  los  grandes  del 
imperio;  "  (Cap.  XL,  p.  60).  Speech  of  Tlacaellel :  "  tocante  a  lo  que  tratais  del  senorio, 

yo  sienipre  lo  he  tenido  y  tengo, povque  yo  como  segunda  persona  que  siempre 

fui  del  rey  3'  de  los  reyes  pasados,  etc."  Further  quotations  from  this  author  woidd 
become  too  numerous,  consequently  too  bulky.  Besides  these  sources,  to  which  sliould 
be  added  Joseph  de  Acosta  ("  Hist:  nat-.  y  moral."  Lib.  YII,  cap.  XVII.  p.  494,  Cap.  XVIII, 
p.  49.t),  we  find  significant  testimony  in  two  authors  who  certainly  did  not  gatlier  their 
information  at  the  source,  from  whi(di  tlie  above  series  of  autliors  obtained  theirs.  I 
refer  to  Juan  de  Torquemada  ('•  Monarchia  Indiana,"  Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  3.52): 
"Aqni  parece  lo  mismo,  que  reservaudo  el  Rei  Mexicano  para  si,  la  autoridad  Real,  le 
hace  su  'gual  en  la  Judicatura."  Vetoncurt  (••  Tentro  Mexicano,"  I'arte  Ila,  Tratado 
11°,  cap.  I,  p.  309) :  "  Tan  absoluta  era  la  autoridad  que  le  daba,  que  i-eservando  el  rey 
en  si  la  autoridad  real,  era  en  la  judicatura  igual."  In  regard  to  the  fact  that  both 
chiefs  wore  tlie  same  characteristic  ornaments  and  dress,  see  Durdn  (Lamina  8a  to 
Cap.  XXIII  of  Trat.  1°),  also  "  Codex  Tellrriano- liemensis,"  comparing  it  with  the  head- 
dress of  the  leading  figure  of  the  sculptures  on  the  rim  of  the  cylinder  known  as  the 
"  stone  of  sacrifice,"  in  tlie  Museo  Nacional  of  Mexico. 

222  "  CofZ/ce  Ramirez"  (.\>p.  59,  (JO,  61,  62  and  63),  treating  of  the  "  capitan-general 
Tla(!aellel : "  haziendo  hazafias  dignas  de  gran  memoria  por  medio  de  su  general 
Tlacaellel."  The  war  against  Chahio  was  waged  b.v  the  Mexicans  and  their  confeder- 
ates, therefore  we  read  (p.  4):  "Y  asi  fne  que  acudiendo  esto  Rey  en  personas  a  la 
guerra."  (P.  67)  his  office  was  :"  dc  capitan-general  y  segundo  de  su  coite.  .  .  Durdn 
(Cap.  XVII,  pp.  147  and  14S),  war  against  Chalco,  when  both  chiefs  went  along.  (Cap. 
XVIII.  p.  158),  foray  against  Tepeaca.  both  chieftains  in  the  field,  as  both  Mexicans  and 
confederates  i)articipated.  (Cai).  XIX),  against  tlie  Iluaxteca.  (Cap.  XXII,  p.  189): 
"Tlacaellel,  piiiicipe  de  la  inilicia,"  in  the  raid  against  Coayxtlahuacau.  In  place  of 
Tlacaellel,  "era  ya  viejo  y  que  no  podria  ya  ir  a  guerra  tan  apartada,"  Cuauhnochtli 
commanded  the  Mexicans.  The  most  explicit  and  positive  author  of  all  is  Tezozomoc 
{"  Cronica  Mexicana,"  Cap.  XIX,  p.  32,  Cap.  XXI,  p.  32):  "Zihuacoatl  Tlacaeleltzin 
general  y  oydor,"  —  "  y  su  presidente  y  capitan-general  Zihuacoatl  Tlacatleltzin."  In 
regard  to  the  protracted  hostilities  against  the  tribe  of  Chalco,  it  is  stated  that  the 
'•  Cihuacohuatl"  alone  commanded  (Cap.  XXII,  p.  34);  but  it  follows  from  p.  35,  that 
after  the  first  bloody  though  indecisive  fight,  the  allies  were  called  upon  for  assis- 
tance, althougli  Tezozomoc  says  it  was  only  a  delegation  to  insure  their  quiet.  This 
explains  the  contradiction  between  liim  and  the  two  preceding  authors.  In  (Cap.  XXIV, 
p.  37),  he  acknowledges  that  Montezuma  Ilhiiicainina  went  along,  together  with  Cihua- 
cohuatl. The  fact,  that  the  conquest  of  Chalco  was  made  by  the  Me.xicans,  with 
the  assistance  of  allies,  is  conceded  by  other  autliors.  See  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap. 
XLIV  and  L).  Ortega  ("Apcndice"  to  Veytia,  Cap.  Ill,  pp.  240-243).  Therelore  the 
Cihuacohuatl  commanded  the  Mexicans.  In  the  foray  against  Tepeaca  and  Tecama- 
chalco,  the  conlederate  forces  sallied  out,  (Cap.  XVII):  ''cada  uuo  con  su  capitan  y 
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latter  led  the  Mexicans  in  person,  or  a  substitute  for  either  of 
them  might  take  the  com  in  and. '^"^^  During  the  last  days  of 
aboriginal  Mexico,  when  warriors  from  different  tribes,  together 
with  tlie  head-chiefs  of  Tezcuco  and  of  Tlacopan,  crowded  into 
the  invested  pueblo,  the  so-called  "  King  of  Mexico"  appeared  as 
the  confederate  commander,  while  the  "snake-woman"  only 
wielded  the  authority  and  performed  the  duties  of  "  captain- 
general "  of  tlie  Mexican  contingent. ^^"^ 

All  these  different  attributes  may  be  united  in  the  functions  of 
one  office,  namel3' :  that  of  head-chief  of  the  tribe.  As  such,  we 
must  consider  the  "  Cihuacohuatl,"  and  as  such  was  he  recognized 
by  Cortes  when  in  1521,  he  created  the  last  "snake-woman" 
"governor"  of  the  remnants  of  the  Mexican  tribe  and  of  the 
so-called  Indian  wards  within  which  they  "were"  subsequently 
settled. 225 

We  have  seen  that  the  "  snake-woman  "  was  the  colleague,  or 
associate  in  matters  of  tribal  importance,  of  another  officer,  who  had 
originally  filled  his  place,  but  whose  sphere  of  action  had  been  so 
much  extended  through  the  formation  of  the  confederac}^  that  a 
colleague  became  needed  in  tribal  affairs.  This  officer,  commonly 
entitled  "King  of  Mexico,"  sometimes  even  "  Emperor  of  Anahuac," 
was  the  "chief  of  men,"  "  Tlaca-tecuhtli  ".^^e 

capitanes  senalados,"  and  both  war-chiefs  of  Mexico  were  present  and  in  the  field 
(p.  41).  Not  to  increase  the  volume  of  quotations  beyond  measure,  I  shall  simply  add 
that,  as  the  Cihuacohuatl  grew  older  and  could  not  well  go  to  war.  otlier  caiitains  took 
his  place.    These  captains  I  will  refer  to  hereafter.    Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVIII). 

223  Evidence  to  that  effect  is  found  in  Durdn  (Cap.  XXII,  p.  189),  and  especially  in 
Tezozoinoc  (Cap.  XLVIII,  p.  78) :  "  Cuauhnochtli,  capitan  general."  (Cap.  LXXI,  LXXII 
and  XCI,  pp.  ItiO  and  161,  etc.,  etc.).  This  explains  why  the  title  of  chief-commander  of 
the  Mexicans  is  so  variously  stated.  See  the  very  sensible  remarks  of  Clavigero  (Lib. 
VII,  cap.  XXI,  p.  494,  etc.).  These  chiefs  were,  in  tliis  instance,  temporarily  appointed, 
since  it  was  not  the  creation  of  an  office,  but  simply  a  delegation  of  power  for  a  certain 
special  purjjose.  When  the  foray  was  over,  the  charge  ceased  to  exist,  the  war-chief 
returning  to  his  original  rank. 

22<  Cortes  ("  Carta  Tercera"  Vedia  I,  p.  89):  E  dende  a  poco  volvio  con  ellos  uno 
de  los  mas  principales  de  todos  aquellos  que  se  Uaniaba  Ciguacoacin,  y  era  el  capitan  y 
gobernador  de  todos  ellos,  e  por  su  consejo  se  seguian  todas  las  cosas  de  guerra." 
This  fact  is  generally  accepted,  and  needs  no  further  proof. 

22S  Cortes  ("  Carta  Qunrta."  Vedia  I,  p.  110).  Petition  to  Charles  V,  by  four  Indian 
chiefs  of  Mexico,  June  18,  15.'52,  in  "  Craautes  horribles  des  Corn/uerants  espagnols"  of 
Mr.  Ternaux-Conipans,  1st  Series  (Appendix,  pp.  205,  266  and  269):  -'Moi,  don  Her- 
nando de  Tapia,  je  suis  feu  de  Tapia,  et  ancien  Tucotecle,  gouverneur  de  Mexico,  sous 
le  marquis  del  Valle."  Herrera  (lien.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  VIII,  pp.  122  and  123).  Bernnl 
Diez  de  Castillo  (Cap.  CLVII,  Vedia  II,  pp.  198  and  199).  Icazbalceta  in  Cervantes- Salazar 
("  Tres  Didlogos,"  Introd.  to  2d  Dialogue,  pp.  75  and  76). 

220  1  have  used  this  title,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  among  recent  writers,  in  ^'  Art  of 
War,'<'  (p.  123).     Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXXIII,  p.  145).    Ramirez  de  Fuenkal  (•' Letter, 
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In  the  year  1375,  according  to  the  Mendoza  Codex,  the  first 
incumbent  of  tliis  office  was  elected  by  popular  vote.'--^  From 
that  time  on,  the  office  remained  strictly  elective  and  non-hereditary, 
in  so  far  as,  like  the  chief  officers  of  the  calpulli,  the  descendants 
of  the  former  incumbent  were  preferred  to  succeed  him  ;  provided 
they  were  undoubtedly  competent.^-^     But  no  rule  of  succession 

etc"  in  1st  Recueil  of  Ternaux-Compans,  p.  247).  Codex  Mendoza  (Plate  XVIII) : 
"  Tlacatectli  gobernador  "  also  the  '•  Deiilaiacion  ile  la  flgurado."  Sahagun  (Lib.  VI, 
cap.  XX,  pp.  i;5(j  and  138).  This  very  remarkable  chapter  deserve.s  to  be  cloisely  studied, 
since  it  embodies  tlie  princii)Ies  upon'wiiicli  the  aborigines  of  Mexico  filled  their  offices, 
and  the  bases  of  their  mode  of  government.  It  woulil  be  too  long  to  attempt  a  full 
analysis  of  it,  and  anytliing  short  of  a  careful  study  would  lail  to  give  an  adequate 
conception  of  its  importance.  I  merely  reler  to  the  statements  of  the  celebrated  Fran- 
ciscan in  regard  to  the  title  under  consideration:  "  porque  ya  esta  en  la  dignidad  y 
estrado,  y  ticne  ya  el  principal  lugar  donde  Ic  puso  nuestro  sei'ior?  ya  le  llaman  por 
estos  nombres  tecatlato,  tlacatecutli,  por  estos  nombresle  nombran  todos  los  populaies 
.  .  .  ."  This  pas.sage  and  the  succeeding'one:  "  y  alguno  de  estos  tornado  de  la  repiib- 
lica  por  rey  y  senor,"  clearly  indicate  that  the  title  is  that  of  the  so-called  "King" 
or '-chief  of  men;"  (p.  138);  however,  he  mentions  the  ''tlacatecutli"  as  one  of  "  dos 
senadores  para  lo  que  toca  al  legimiento  del  pueblo."  There  is  an  evident  contradic- 
tion here,  which  is  very  similar  to  the  one  already  noticed  in  regard  to  the  two  sections 
of  tlie  council,  in  a  former  note. 

=2'  Codex  Mendoza  (Plate  II).  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXIV,  p.  148).  In  regard  to 
this  Chronology,  compare  the  late  and  highly  valuable  work  of  Don  M.  Orozco  y  Berra, 
("  Ojeada  sohre  la  Cronologia  Mexicava  "  in  the  "  Biblioteca  Mexicann,"  —  an  Introduction 
to  a  reprint  of  Tezozomoc).  The  learned  author  has  brouglit  to  light  many  highly  val- 
uable facts.  That  "  Acamapichtli  "  or  "  Handful  of  Reeds  "  was  elected,  is  abundantly 
proven  by  many  autliorities,  so  that  detailed  quotations  are  useless. 

228  The  fullest  report  is  contained  in  Sahayun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXX,  p.  318) :  "  Cuando 
moria  el  seiior  6  rey  para  elegir  otro,  juntabanse  los  senadores  que  llamaban  tecutlat- 
oqne,  y  tambien  los  viejos  del  pueblo  que  llamaban  achcacauhti,  y  tambien  lo.s  capitanes 
soldados  viejos  de  la  guerra  que  llamaban  lauequioaques  (should  be  lau-Tequioaques), 
y  otros  capitanes  que  eran  principales  en  las  cosas  de  la  guerra.  y  tambien  los  Satrapas 
que  llamaban  Tlenamacazques  6  papaoaque:  todos  estos  se  juntaban  en  las  casas 
reales,  y  alii  deliberaban  y  determinaban  quien  habia  de  ser  senor,  y  escogian  uno  de 
los  mas  nobles  de  la  line  de  los  senores  antepasados,  que  fuese  hombre  valiente  y 
ejercitado  en  las  cosas  de  guerra,  osado,  animoso,  y  qne  no  supiese  beber  vino:  que 
fuese  prudente  y  .'^abio,  y  que  fuese  criado  en  el  Calmecac:  que  supiese  bien  hablar,  y 
fuese  entendido,  reuatado  y  animoso,  y  cuando  todos  6  los  mas  concurrian  en  uno, 
luego  le  nombraban  por  seiior.  Ko  se  hacia  esta  eleccion  i)or  escrntinio  6  por  votes, 
sino  todos  juntos  conflriendo  los  unos  con  los  otros,  venian  a  concertarse  en  uno."  To 
this  sliould  be  added  the  testimony  of  tlie  same  author  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XX,  pp.  13G-139). 
Durdn  (Cap.  XI,  p.  103) :  "  y  es  de  sauer  que  no  ponian  hijo  del  que  elexian  por  rey,  6 
del  que  moria.  porque  como  ya  tengo  dicho,  nunca  heredaron  los  hijos,  por  via  de  her- 
encia,  los  ditados  ni  los  senorios,  sino  por  election;  y  asi,  agora  fuese  liijo,  agora  fuese 
hermano,  agora  primo,  como  fuese  eleto  por  el  rey  y  por  los  de  su  consejo  para  aquel 
ditado,  le  era  dado,  bastaua  ser  de  aquella  lingnia  y  pariente  cercano;  y  asi  ibau 
siempre  los  hijos  y  los  hermanos  heredandolo,  poco  a  poco,  si  no  esta  vez,  la  otra,  6  si 
no  la  otra,  y  asi  nunca  salia  de  aquella  generacion  aquel  ditado  y  sefiorio,  eligiendolos 
poco  a  poco."  (Cap.  LXIV,  p.  498) :  "  porque  en  aquel  tienipo  heredabanse  los  hermanos 
hijos  del  rey  unos  a  otros,  aunque  de  lo  que  desta  hystoria  e  notado,  ni  auia  herencia 
ni  sucesion,  sino  solos  aquellos  que  los  electores  escogian,  como  fuese  hijo  6  liermano 
del  que  moria.  6  sobrino  6  piimo,  en  segnmlo  grado,  y  este  6i-den  me  parece  que  llevan 
en  todas  sus  electionos,  y  asi  cree  que  muciios  de  los  que  claman  y  piden  venilles  por 
herencia  los  sefiores,  porque  en  su  infidelidad  sus  padres  fueron  reyes  y  senores, 
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limited  the  ciioice  to  a  fjunily,  perhaps  not  even  to  a  kin.229  Like 
every  other  office  it  had  to  be  deserved, '^^^  and  coidd  not  be  ob- 
tained by  birth  or  through  craft  i^^i  neither  could  it  be  transniitted 
through  inheritance. 232. 

The  histor^^  of  tliis  office  nia3'  be  divided  into  two  periods :  tlie 
first,  closing  vvitli  tlie  formation  of  the  confederacy  in  tlie  first 
quarter  of  the  fifieentli  century  ;  the  second,  beginning  at  that 
time,  and  lasting  until  the  final  abrogation  of  the  office  by  the 
Spaniards,  in  \o2\.^^''^  During  the  former  period  the  ''chief  of 
men"  was,  as  we  have  already  said,  but  the  executive  chieftain 

entiendo  no  piden  justicia,  yiorqiie  en  su  ley  antigua  mas  eran  elecfioncs,  en  todo  genero 
de  senores,  (|ue  no  herencias  ni  sucesiones."  The  antlior  of  the  above  was  a  native 
Mexican,  and  knew  the  customs  of  his  people.  '^  Codice  Ramirez"  (p.  58):  "  poique 
como  queda  referido,  nunca  heredaron  los  hijos  de  los  Reyes  en  los  seiiorios,  sino  por 
eleccion  daban  el  RejMio  a  uno  destos  quatro  piincipes,  a  los  quales  tampoco  heredaban 
sus  hijos  en  estos  ditados  y  cargos;  sino  que  niuerto  uno  escoglan  otro  en  su  lugar  al 
que  les  paiescia.  y  con  este  modo  siempre  tuvo  este  Revno  muy  suficientes  honibres  en 
sus  Repiiblicas,  povque  elegian  los  mas  valerosos."  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXXII,  pp.  142 
and  143),  confirming  the  mode  of  election  as  reported  by  Sahagun.  Zurita  ("'  llnpport, 
etc.,"  p.  14):  "  Ainsi,  ils  preferaient  laisser  api-es  eux  un  successeur  qui  fut  capable  de 
bien  gouverner,  plutot  que  d'abaudonner  cette  charge  it  leurs  flls,  a  leurs  jjetitf^-fils  ou 
aieurs  lieutenants,  comme  le  lit  Alexandre  le  Grand."  AfeiiclietaCL'xh.  II,  cap.  XXXVII, 
pp.  15.3  and  154).  Torqiiemiula  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  358) :  "  Confleso  de  la  Republica 
Me.xicana  esta  mancra  de  sucesion,  y  que  se  elegian  algunas  veces,  sin  diferencias, 
notando  solamente  las  qualiilades  de  las  personas.  y  de  e-stos  fue  Itzoohuatl,  valeroso 
Rei  Mexicano,  que  por  el  valor  de  su  persona,  y  la  grande5a  de  su  aninio,  no  se  ad- 
virstio.  ni  reparo  para  eligirle,  en  que  era  Ilijo  de  una  Esclava;  pero  no  es  maravilla, 
que  el  bien  publico,  prefiera  al  paiticular."  I  forbear  quoting  ilie  tales  about  the  elec- 
tion of  sundry  Mexican  (!hiefs,  as  related  by  the  above  and  other  authors. 

229  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  VI,  p.  463),  has  distinctly  formulated  the  Idea  :  "  that  the 
crown  should  always  remain  in  tlie  liouse  of  Acamapitzin."  Enough  has  been  sai<l 
about  the  Mexican  family  to  dispel  the  notions  of  an  "Indian  dynasty"  in  Mexico. 
At  best,  a  succession  or  perpetuation  of  the  office  in  a  certain  Km  or  cnlpuUi,  might  lie 
conceded.  Durdn  (Cap.  XI,  p.  103),  Codice  Ramirez,  (p.  58),  and  Zurita  (p.  14),  make 
even  this  somewhat  doubtfid ;  so  does  the  election  of  Itzoohuatl,  as  conceived  by  Torque- 
madn  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXVII,  p.  358).  The  origin  of  "  Flinty  Snake  "  is,  liowever,  re- 
j)orted  in  too  many  different  ways  to  justify  any  conclusion  based  on  it.  The  fact,  that 
one  of  the  four  leading  war-captains  should  become  "  chief  of  men,"  milltiites  against 
descent  of  office  In  a  certain  kin.  See  also  Josi'ph  de  Acosta  ('•  Hist.  nat.  y  moral  de  los 
Indias."  Lib.  VI,  cap.  24,  pp.  4.39  and  440). 

230  Sahagun  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XX  ;  Lib.  VIH,  cap.  XXX).    Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  24). 

'^^^  Las  Casas  {•'  Hist,  aiiologelica"  quoted  on  p.  124  of  \'ol.  VllI  of  Lord  Kingsbor- 
ough's  collection) :  "'Quando  algun  sefior  moria  y  dexava  muchos  hijos,  si  alguno  se 
alzava  en  palacio  y  se  queria  prelerir  a  los  otros,  aunque  fnese  el  mayor,  no  lo  con- 
sentia  el  Seiior  a  quien  pertenecia  la  conflrmacion,  j'  menos  el  pueblo.  Antes  dexavan 
pasar  un  ano,  6  mas  de  otro,  en  el  qual  consideravan  bien  qual  era  mejor  para  reglr 
6  gobernar  el  estado,  y  aquel  permanecio  por  senor."  Zurita  ("  Rapport,  etc.,"  pp.  18 
and  19).  Torquemada  (Lib.  Xf,  cap.  XXVII,  pp.  358  and  359).  Further  quotations 
would  be  useless. 

232  III  addition  to  t!ie  authorities  named  In  note  2i8,  I  refer  to  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII, 
cap.  VI,  p.  403),  with  the  restriction  mentioned  in  note  229.  '-De  Vordrede  Succession, 
etc."  C^st  Recueil  of  Ternaux- Compnns,  p.  228). 

"^^^  Zurita  ("  Rapport,  etc.."  p.  09).  Sahagun  (\Ah.  VIII,  cap.  I,  p.  272).  The  death 
of  Cuauhtemotzin  put  an  end  to  the  office  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards,  although  it  had 
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of  the  tribe,  nnd  the  duties  of  his  office,  at  that  time  embracing 
those  of  the  "■  Cihiiacohuatl,"  liave  been  stated  by  us  already. 
The  confederation  had  so  far  wronglit  a  change  that  he  became 
"general"  of  its  allied  vvarriors,234  r^y^^]  consequently  to  a  certain 
extent,  an  extra-tribal  officer  residing  at  Tenuchtitlan,  Mexico, 
because  the  military  supremacy  was  vested  in  that  tribe.  We 
have  previously  alluded  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  '•  chief  of  men  " 
upon  whom  we  have  been  heretofore  accustomed  to  look  as  a 
monaich,  even  a  despot.  His  office  and  its  attributes  have  been 
the  mainstays  of  the  notion  that  a  high  degree  of 'civilization  pre- 
vailed in  aboriginal  Mexico,  in  so  far  as  its  people  were  ruled 
after  the  manner  of  eastern  despotisms. 

Not  onl}'  was  this  pretended  monarch  strictly  elective,  but  he 
could  also  be  deposed  for  misdemeanor. ^35  ^  Wrathy  chief"  the 
younger,  better  known  as  the  last  Montezuma,  was  removed  from 
office  and  his  successor  elected  before  that  ill-starred  chieftain's 
violent  death.'^^s 

been  formally  .ibrogated  by  the  capture  of  tliat  chieftain,  to  whom  no  successor 
was  appointed  by  the  wliites. 

^^*'^  Tenure  of  Lands"  (p.  417).  TxtUlxochitl  {"  Histoire  da  CliichimSques,"  Cap. 
XXXII,  p.  219),  claims  for  his  Tezcucan  chief  the  military  comnrincl,  in  tlie  sliape  of  an 
"  imperial  "  title:  •'  He  of  Tczcnco  was  greeted  bj'  the  title  of  Acnlhna  Teculitli,  as  also 
by  tliat  of  Chichinieeatl-Tei'uhtli  which  his  ancestors  carried,  and  which  was  the 
distinctive  maik  of  the  empire  "  I  believe  this  claim  was  disposed  of  in  "  Teinire  of 
Lands"  (p.  394,  notes  9  and  10).  See  also  Vetnncurt  (Part  ll*;,  Trat.  I,  cap.  XIV,  p. 
291; :  ••  y  rematai'on  la  flesta  quedando  Izcolaiatl  por  rey  snpremo  del  imi)erio  tepaneca, 
por  ser  primero  que  Nelzaluialct)yotl."  See  also  the  tacit  acknowledgments  by 
Ixtlilxochitl  ("  Hut:  des  Chichimeqaes,"  Cap.  XXXVIII,  LXXIV,  LXXV). 

235  Yftanairt  ("  Teutro  Mexicaiio,"  Parte  II,  Trat.  II,  cap.  XV,  p.  4S5) :  "  Otras  niuchas 
leyes  e.vtravagantes  que  con  el  instinto  natural,  con  maduro  consejo  couflrmaron  v 
que  inviolablemente  guardaban,  tenian  los  Mexicanos  y  los  de  Guatimala,  conio  el  de 
deponer  al  rey  con  junta  y  consejo  de  la  nobleza. ' 

23"  That  '•  wrathy  cliief "  had  lost  all  his  authority  during  the  time  Cortes  went  against 
Narvaez,  is  (dearly  stated  in  ••  Carta  Segunda"  (Vedia  I,  pp.  41  and  42)  already,  though 
the  fact  of  his  removal  from  office  is  not  noticed  by  the  Spanish  commander  himself. 
It  is,  however,  mentioned  by  Bernal  Diez  de  Castillo  (Cap.  CXXVI,  p.  13-.'). 
Montezuma  said  to  Olid  and  to  the  "  Padre  de  la  Merced:"  ■' Yo  tengo  creido  que  no 
aprovechare  cosa  ninguna  para  que  cese  la  gucrra,  porque  ya  tienen  alzado  otro  senor 
...  ;"  and  again  the  Mexicans  themselves  are  reported  as  answering  to  Monteztmia: 
•'  Hacemosos  saber  que  j'a  liemos  levantado  il  nn  vuestro  i)rimo  poi'  senor."  Las  Cas  is 
{'■•  Breuissiinri  Rel/icioii,"  p.  49),  Alvarado:  ••  Ponen  un  puiial  a  los  pechos  al  preso 
MoteuQuma  que  se  pusiesse  a,  los  corredores,  y  mandas-e,  que  los  Yndios  no  com- 
batiessen  la  casa,  si  no  que  se  pusiesscn  en  paz.  Ellos  no  curaron  entonces  de 
oliedecelle  en  nada;  antes  platicanan  de  elcgir  otro  Senor,  y  c.apitan,  que  guiasse  sus 
batallas."  Sahagun  (Lib.  XII.  cap.  XXI,  i>p.  28  and  29):  "Oidas  estas  voces  por  lus 
Mexicanos  y  Tlatilulcas,  commeiigaron  eiitre  si  a  bravoar,  y  m.ildecir  a  Mocthezuma 
diciendo  que  dice  el  puto  de  Mocthezuma  y  tii  bellaco  con  el?  no  cesaremos  de  la 
guerra ;  luego  comenzaron  a  dar  alaridos  y  a  lirar  gaetas  y  dardos  acia  donde  estaba 
el  que  hablaba  junto  con  Mochthecuzuma."  This  was  before  Cortes  had  even  captured 
Narvaez,  and  shows  that  at  that  time  the  ■'  chief  of  men  "  had  already  lost  all  authority. 
Codice  Ramirez  (p.  89).     When  the  other  chief  wlio  was  with  Montezuma  had  spoken: 
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Among  the  duties  of  the  "  chief  of  men,"  we  notice  first  that 
of  residence  at  the  "  tecpan  "  or  official  house. ^•''''  This  is  com- 
monly stated  to  be  a  royal  privilege,  whereas  it  was,  in  fact,  a 
burthen,  as  it  simply  meant  that  he  occupied  the  position  of  head 
of  the  official  household  of  the  tribe. ^38  Xhe  formation  of  this 
household  we  have  elsewhere  described. ^^g  jt  -^^f.  ^  communal 
group,  consisting  of  the  head-war-chief  and  his  famil}',  together 
with  such  assistants  (and  their  families,  if  any),  as  were  required 
for  the  transaction  of  daily  business.^^^  The  "  tecpan  "  is  appro- 
priately called  :  "  house  of  the  community,"  "  casa  de  comunidad," 
by  Fray  Juan  de  Torquemada,^^!  and  its  resi'dents  were  placed 
and  kept  there  for  the  purpose  of  extending  tribal  hospitality,  and 
for  the  furtherance  of  tribal  business  and  extra-tribal  relations. 
This  "official  family"  had  to  wait  upon  the  officers  and  chiefs  who 

'' un  animoso  capitan  llamado  Quauhtemoo  de  edad  de  diez  y  ocho  anos  que  ya  le 
querian  elegir  por  Key  dijo  en  alta  voz : "  "Que  es  lo  que  dize  este  bellaco  de  Mote- 
cuczuma,  nuiger  de  los  espafiolos,  que  tal  se  puede  llaniar,  pues  con  aiiinio  niugevil  ?e 
entrego  a  ellos  de  pure  niiedo  y  aseguiandonos  nos  ha  puesto  todos  en  este  tiabajo? 
No  le  querenios  obedecer  poiqiie  ya  no  es  nuestro  Rey.  y  como  a  vil  liombre  le  henioa 
de  dar  el  castigo  y  pago."  Fragmento  No.  2  {Xoticins  llelotiiuis  d  la  Conquista,"  etc., 
p.  U.i):  "y  ellos  h-  deslionraron  y  Uainaron  el  Cobavde."  Torquemada  (lAh.  IV.  cap* 
LXVIII,  p.  494) :  •' solid  a  un  llerniano  de  Motecuh9uma,  Sefior  de  Iztapalapan,  y  los 
]Mexicanop,  ni  liicieron  el  Mercado,  ni  le  dexaron  bolver  a  la  I'rision,  y  le  eli^'ieron  por 
su  Caudillo"  (Id.  Cap.  LXX,  p.  497).  Vetancurt  ("  Tentro,"  Parte  llla,  Trat.  I,  cap. 
XIV,  p.  Ii5,  cap.  XV,  p)).  130.  131).  Herrera  (Dec.  II,  lib.  X,  cap.  VIII,  p.  264).  It  is 
very  interesting  to  notice  that  Torquemada  and  Herrera  use  identically  the  same 
words.    Their  vei'sions  are  the  fullest. 

237  Tenure,  of  Lands  (pp.  409  and  410).  Durdn  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  214):  "  Y  asi,  lo  prl- 
mero  que  se  ordeno,  fue  que  los  reyes  niiiica  saliosen  en  i>ublico,  etc.,  etc."  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  prove  this  at  any  length,  by  quotations. 

238  Tenure  of  Lands  (p.  409).  Herrera  (Dec.  III.  lib.  IV.  cap.  XVII,  p.  1:^8):  "E-toe 
Tributos  eran  para  el  bien  publico,  para  las  Guerras,  para  pagar  ii  los  Governadores,  i 
Ministros  de  Justicia,  i  Capitanes,  poique  toda  esta  Gente  comia,  de  ordinario,  en  el 
Palacio  del  Rey,  adonde  cada  uno  tenia  su  asiento.  i  lugar  conocido,  segun  su  oflcio, 
i  Calidad,  .  .  ."  5n/ta£^M»  (Lib.  VIII.  cap.  XIII,  p.  301) :  ••  Y  despues  que  habia  coniido 
el  sefior,  mandaba  a  sus  pages,  6  servidores,  que  dieseu  de  comer  a  todos  los  senores  y 
enibajadores  que  liabian  venidi)  de  algunos  pueblos,  y  tambicn  daban  de  comer  a  los 
que  guardiiban  el  palac^io.  Tambieii  daban  de  comer  a  los  que  criaban  los  niancel)08 
que  se  llaman  telpuclitlatos  y  a  los  Satrapas  fie  los  idolos.  Asiniismo  dalian  de  comer 
a  los  caniores,  a  los  pages,  a  todos  los  del  palacio,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  ."  Tezoznmoc  (Cap. 
LXXXII,  p.  144).    Tlie  latter  is  vei-y  positive,  mentioning  it  as  a  duty. 

239  Temire  of  Lands  (pp.  409  and  410). 

240 Xhe  information  on  this  point  goes  back  to  Cortes  ('•  Carta  Segunda"  Vedia  I, 
p.  35):  "La  nianeia  de  sn  servicio  era  que  todos  los  dias  luego  en  amaneciendo  eran 
en  su  casa  de  seiscientos  senores  }•  personas  personales,  los  cuales  se  sentaban,  y  otroa 
andaban  por  uiias  salas  y  corredores  que  haltian  en  la  diclia  casa,  etc.,  etc."  The  other 
eye-witnesses  are  hardly  as  i)ositive.  Tlie  exaggerated  reports  of  Oviedo  (Lib. 
XXXIU,  cap.  XLVI,  p.  50.5),  Torquemada  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXV.  p.  296),  Vetancurt 
("  Teatro,"  Parte  lla,  Trat.  1°.  cap.  XXIII,  pp.  35G,  .357,  etc.),  Herrera  (Dec.  II,  lib.  VII. 
cap.  IX,  PI).  183,  184)  and  others,  siniply  prove  that  the  '-tecpan"  was  permanently 
occupied  l)y  a  numerous  household,  of  which  the  "chief  of  men  "  was  the  head. 

341 "  Monarquia  Indiana^'  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  48). 
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daily  transacted  affairs  at  the  "  tecpan,"  to  cany  tlieir  victuals 
to  the  halls  in  which  their  sessions  were  held  and  also  to  wait  upon 
the  foreign  official  guests  (often  enemies)  who  were  received  in 
separate,  even  secluded,  quarters.^^^     But  their  main  duty  con- 

2«  Sahngun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XIII,  p,  301,  as  copied  in  note  238).    Zurita  (•'  Rapport.,'" 
etc.,  p.  96) :  •'  II  y  avail  dans  Jes  palais  des  souverains  des  appartements  vastes,  eleves 
de  sept  a  luiit  marches  comme  nos  entre-sol,  et  destines  a  la  residence  des  jiiges."    (P. 
100) :  "  De  bonne  lieure  on  apportait  au  palais  meine  les  repas  des  magistrats."    This 
would  imply  that  the  food  was  brought  to  the  "tecpan"  from  the  places  where  the 
members  of  the  council  {'•  tecutlatoca")  actually  resided.    This  is  positively  contra- 
dicted by  Tezozomoc  ("  Cronica,,'  Cap.  LXXXII,  p.  lU),  who  makes  it  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  "  chief  of  men,"  •'  con  los  viejos  y  viejas  mucho  amor,  daiidoles  para  el  sustento 
humano:  regalados  los  principales,  tenieridolos  en  mucho,  y  dandoles  la  honra  que 
nierecen  :  llamarles  cada  dia  al  palacio  que  coman  con  vos,  ganandoles  las  voluntades, 
que  con  ellos  esta  el  sostener  el  imperio,  buenos  consegeros,  buenos  aniigos,  que  por 
ellos  OS  es  dado  cl  asiento,  silia,  es^trado^,  lionra,  senorio,  niando  y  ser."    Such  an 
extensive  meal  of  the  tribal  officers  is  also  intimated  by  the  same  author  as  having 
been  customary  with  the  Xochimilcas,— a  tribe  well  known  as  being  closely  allied  to 
the  Mexicans,—  where  he  says  (Cap.  XVI,  pp.  25  and  2(5) :  •'  Las  Indias  mugeres  de  las 
Xochimilcas,  lavando  may  bien  el  itzcahuitl,  tecuitlatl,  y  otras  cosas  salidas  de  la 
laguna,  y  lavado,  y  limpiamente  lleuandolo  al  palai^io  de  Tecpan  para  que  le  comiesen 
los  principales,  y  comenzindolo  a  comer  estava  muy  sabrosa,  y  prosiguiendo  en  su 
comida,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  ."    Zurita  ("  Rapport,"  etc.,  p.  49),  speaking  of  certain  chiefs, 

says:  "Outre  ces  avantages,  le  sonveratn   supreme  payait  une  solde  a  ces  chefs,  et 
leurfaisait  delivrer  des  rations.    Ceuxci  se  tenaient  continuelli-ment  dans  son  palais 
pour  former  sa  cour."    It  is  to  these  "  cliiefs,"  which  were  none  other  than  the  members 
ot  the  council,  that   Gomara  (Vedia   I,   p.  312)  refers,  copying   Cortes   ("  Carta  Se- 
guiida,"  Vedia  I,  p.  3.5),  ^\ho  adds,  however:   •  E  al  tienipo  que  trai.an   de  comer  al 
dicho  Muteczuma,  asimismo  lo  traian  a  todos  aquellos   seiioreo  tau  cumplid,unenLO 
cuanto  a  su  persona,  y  tambien  a  lo>  servidores  y  gentes  destos  les  dn.ban  sus  raciones. 
Habia  cotidlanamente  la  dispensa  y  botilleria  abieria  para  todos  aquellos  que  quisiesen 
comer  y  beber."    The  chaplain  has  added  to  Cortes'  relation  some  items  tending  to 
increase  or  enliance  the   importance  of  the  meals,  whereas  he  has  suppressed   the 
above,  very  important,  passage.    Comitare  Vedia:  (Tom.  I.  p.  31.5).    His   statements 
agree  far  better  with  those  of  Bernal  Diez  ("  Hist,  verd."  Vedia  II,  cap.  XCI,  pp.  86 
and  87).    The  fact  of  the  "official  household"  being  entrusted  witli  tlic  di.-spen.satioa 
of  tribal  hospitality  is  therefore  certain.    The  members  of  the  council  ate  there  also, 
as  proven  by  Zurita  (p.  96),  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XIII,  p.  301),  Mendieta  (Lib.  II, 
cap.  XXVIII,  p.  131) :  "  traianles  algo  temprano  la  comida  de  palacio,"  and  it  is  implied 
by  Torquemada  (Lilj.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  3.52):   "Estos  Juece.s  oian  de  ordlnario,  en 
especial  de  causas  criminales,  todos  los  Dias  a  mafiana,  y  tarde,  .......  asi-tian  en 

sus  Salas,  que  las  havia  en   la  casa  del  Rei,  i)articulares,  .  .  .  ."    He   is  even  very 

positive  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXV,  p.  290):  "  Xo  solo  tenia  este  Grande,  y  Magniflco  Empera- 
dor  casas  muy  cumplidas,  y  Salas,  y  Aposentos  grandiosas,  para  su  Moiada,  para  sus 
Consejos.  y  Senores,  y  totla  la  denias  Geiite,  que  llegaba  a  ser  digna  de  su  hospedage, 
y  recibimiento,  donde  como  su  mi.'-ma  Persona  Real  eran  servidos,  y  acaiiciados  .  .  ," 
also  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  L.  p.  159).  He  al-o  says  of  "  Fasting  Wolf,"  lieadchief  of  Tezcuco 
(Lib.  II,  cap.  LIII,  p.  107) :  "  no  fue  menos  en  el  gasto  de  su  Casa,  asi  para  su  Persona, 
como  para  hacer  Hospicio  ordinario  a  todos  los  que  Servian  en  su  I'alacio,  y  otros 
muchos  Seiiores,  que  comian  en  su  Casa,  cada  Dia,  •  .  ."  Petrus  Martyr  of  Anghiera 
("  De  nouo  Orbe,"  etc.,  Dec.  Ill,  cap.  X.  pp.  231  and  232).  Claiigero  (Lib.  VII.  cap. 
XVI,  p.  182),  about  Tezcuco.  In  regard  to  Mexico  he  is  very  positive  (Lib.  V,  cap.  HI, 
p.  301).  Further  quotations  are  useless.  I  shall  merely  refer  to  the  "  Codex  Mendoza" 
(plate  LXX)  and.  for  the  sake  of  analogy  with  the  tribes  of  QQuicIie-stock  in  Guate- 
mala, to  the  •'  I'opol  I'uh"  (p.  305):  "Are  qui  cuchbal  quib  ri-oxib  chi  nim-ha  u  bi 
cacmal,  chiri  cut  chi  c'uqah-vi  c'uquiya " 
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sisted  in  preparing  and  serving  every  da_y  an  extensive  meal,  of 
wliicli  not  only  all  the  members  of  the  household,  several  hundreds 
in  number,  partook,  but  every  one  who,  either  on  business  or  as 
an  idler,  happened  to  be  on  or  about  the  premises. ^''^  n  ^yas  the 
duty  of  the  ''chief  of  men"  himself  to  o[)en  this  I'ude  clannish 
feast, 2'*^  and  it  pertained  to  his  office  to  represent  the  hospitality 
and  dignity  of  the  tribe  on  such  occasions.     Hence  the  peculiar 

Tliat  tlie  deleg.ites  from  foreign  triljes  were  quartered  al  tlie  "lecpaii"  is  plainly 
8t:iteil  by  Sah'iffuii  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XIX,  p.  .■;08) :  ■' Habia  otra  sola  que  se  Uamaba 
Coacalli:  en  este  lugar  se  aposentaban  todos  los  senores  forasteros,  que  ei'au  aniigos 

6  eneniigos  del  sefior d  .  ..  Cvdice  liamirez"  (p.  7.5);  •' Vinieron  a  estas  fiestas 

liasta  los  jii-opios  eneniigos  de  los  Mexicanos.  conio  eran  los  de  Miclilmacan  y  los  de  la 
provincia  de  Tlaxcala,  a  los  quales  hizo  aposentar  el  Rey  y  tratar  corno  a  su  niisma 
persona,  y  hazerles  tan  ricos  niiradoves  desde  domle  viessen  las  flpptas,  como  los 
buyos;"  Durdii  (Cap.  XL,  p.  317,  cap,  XLIII.  p.  317):  "Fasting  child"  of  Tezcuco 
"apotentaiidole  en  \m  lugar  que  ellos  llanian  Teccalli,  que  quiere  decir,  palacio  Real." 

'•Luego  Ik'go  el  rey  de  Tacubacon  todos  sus  princii)ales  y  sefiores a  quien  no 

uieno.s  bonra  ycolle.■^ia  se  hizo  que  al  de  Tezcuco,  poni(5ndole  en  el  niisnio  palaclo, 
junto  a  Nc^aualiidli."  Tlie  delegates  from  TIaxcaltan,  Hucxotzinco,  and  Cholula  were: 
•'Llevados  al  palacio  real,  donde  les  tenian  aparoj  ido  un  reti-aimiento  oculto  y 
cscondido,"  and  "  fueron  aposentiidos  en  el  misnio  lugar"  those  of  Michhuacan  and 
others  (pp.  .iSO  and  3.'U),  also  (Cap.  LI  V,  iip.  428  and  4i!),  and  LVIII,  p.  4.59,  etc.).  These 
autlioi-s  are  also  fully  conlirmed  by  Tezozomnc  ("  Crd))iC(i,"  Cap.  LXIV.  pp.  106  and 
107;  cap.  LXVIII,  p.  Ill;  cap.  LXXXVI,  p.  151),  Ixtlilxochitl  ("  Htstuire  des  ChichimS- 
qnes,"  Cap.  XXXN'i,  p. '.-iSl,  siieaklng  of  Tezcuco).  Torqucmadd  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I,  pp. 
.534  and  .535).  The  l:iiter  distiiiguislies  between  the  "calpixca"  and  "el  palacio," 
stating  that  delegates  were  (piartered  at  the  former.  But  since  he  himself  (Lib.  VI, 
cap.  XXIV,  p.  48)  calls  the  "  tecpan  "  casa  del  comun  "—a  name  given  by  him  to  the 
"calpixi;a"  — and  we  know  from  Suhagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XIX,  p.  307)  that  the 
"cali)ixcacalli"  was  a  hall  of  the  "tecpan,"  theie  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  that 
the  "  tecpan  "  was  also  the  place  wheie  delegates  wei-e  received,  lodged  and  fed,  at  the 
expense  of  the  tiibe. 

When,  iu  1537,  the  Bishop  Las  Casas  sent  ceitain  traders  with  full  instructions  and 
"implements  for  conversion,"  to  the  Indians  of  "Tuziilutlan  "  or  of  the  "  Ticrra  de 
Gueira  "  Fray  Antonio  de  Remesal  (•'  Historia  de  la  Provincia  de  S.  Vicente  de  Chyapa." 
etc.,  etc.,  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XV.  p.  1.35):  Y  como  en  aqnel  tiemjio  no  aula  mesones  ni  casas 
de  conuinidad,  todos  los  forasteros  que  llegauan  al  lugar  acudian  a  pasaren  casa  del 
sfciior,  que  los  lecebia  humanannnte,  hospeilaua  y  daua  de  comer  confornie  la  calidad 
de  la  per.'-ona,  y  el  forastero  reconocia  el  bien  reeibido,  6  que  aula  de  recibir,  poiiiendo 
a,  los  pie-  del  sefior  algun  presente  conlorme  a  su  posibilidad."  The  trader.^,  therefore, 
"look  lodging--"  at  the  official  house,  — the  tecpan,— and  staid  there  (as  we  may 
read  p.  13U  of  the  Friar's  history)  until  thej'  had  performed  their  work  of  opening  the 
country  to  the  preaching  of  the  go-spel.  Tlie  comparison  with  Cortes,  being  also 
quartered  at  the  "  tecpan  "  of  Mexico,  is  indeed  striking. 

2" Descriptions  of  this  meal  are  so  abundant,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  refer 
to  them  in  detail.  I  would  onlj'  call  particular  attention  to  the  statements  of  Cortis 
("  Carta  Segunda,"  Vedia  I,  p.  35).  Bcrnal  die?:  de  Castillo  (••  Hist,  verdadera,"  etc.,  etc.. 
Cap.  XCI,  iq>.  80  and  87,  of  Vedia  II).  Andres  de  Tdpia  ("  Relacion  xubre  la  Coiiquistu  de 
Mexico,"  Col.  de  Doc's  JI.  p.  .5sl).  These  statements,  made  by  eye-witnesses,  if  viewed 
in  their  proper  light  anil  compared  with  those  of  subsequent  writers,  fully  corroborate 
the  views  of  L.  H.  Morgan  {•'■Montezuma's  Dinner^'  in  A^  American  Herieu\  1876),  that 
this  meal  was  but  an  ofUcial  conununal  one,  given  by  the  official  houst  hold  of  Uie  tribe, 
as  part  of  its  daily  duties  and  obligations. 

^''■'I  cannot  refrain  here  from  recalling  the  description  of  the  meal  given  to  the  Clan 
Mclvor  by  its  chief  '■  Fergus  Mclvor,  Vich  Ian  ^■ohr," — so  graphically  pictured  by  Sir 
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earnestness  of  his  manner  which  eye-witnesses  have  mistaken  for 
the  haughtiness  of  a  tyrant. ^'^^ 

Tiiese  duties  not  only  necessitated  official  residence  at  the 
"  official  house,"  but  even  permanent  stay  there,  unless  important 
business  required  the  chief's  absence.^^e  Such  absence,  however, 
could  only  be  justified  by  official  duties,  and  then  the  "  chief  of 
men"  had  to  appear  with  all  the  tokens  and  emblems  of  his 
rank-^"*^  If  otherwise,  he  might  indeed,  go  about,  but  he  lost  all 
claim  to  official  recognition. ^^s  Hence  the  statements  are  true 
in  the  main,  however  exaggerated  in  detail,  that  great  decorum 
was  observed  towards  the  "chief  of  men"  whenever  he  appeared 
in  public,  that  he  was  addressed  with  marked  deference,  and  that 
a  certain  pomp  surrounded  him  on  such  occasions. -'^^  These 
occasions  were,  of  course,  opportunities  for  the  display  of  Indian 

Walter  Scott  in  "Waverley."    As  to  the  part  played  by  the  '-chief  of  men"  gee  par- 
ticularly Beinal  Diez  (Cap.  XCl,  p.  S6,  Vedia  IF). 

2^^  This  parliculaily  earnest  mien  is  noticed  by  all  authors.  It  is  strictly  Indian, 
and  found  among  the  rudest  tribes. 

2<«  Durdn  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  2U) :  "  Y  asi,  lo  primero  que  se  ordeno,  fu6  que  los  reyes 
nunea  saliesen  en  publico,  sino  a  cosas  muy  necesarias  y  foi^osas."  Codice  Ramirez 
(p.  7(>):  "  De  ordinario  estaba  retirado  saliendo  muy  pocas  vezes  a  vista  del  pueblo." 

"'  Durdn  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  211),  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  X,  p.  2!)1).  It  is  distinctly 
asserted  by  the  former  that,  what  he  has  called  "  corona  real"  could  only  be  worn  by 
the  -'chief  of  men"  and  tlie  "  snake  woman."  This  head-dress,  very  appropriately 
termed  by  the  Spaniards,  '-half  mitre"  (-'  media  mitra")  is  figured  by  many  authors  of 
native  origin.  See  Codex  Mendoza  (plates  II  to  XIV,  also  LXX),  Durdn  (Laminas  2  to 
14,  also  1(5,  IS.  to  24  etc.),  Codice  Ramirez  (plates  4  and  5).  It  is  called  •'  Xiuhuitzolli  " 
by  the  Mexicans.  See  also  Molina  (Parte  In,  p.  30  and  1I«,  p.  KiO)  from,  '-Xiuitl" 
turquoise  or  green  stone,  and  is  totally  different  from  the  head-dress  worn  by  the  "  chief 
of  men  "  in  the  field.    Compare  "Art  of  War  "  (p.  l'2(i). 

248 This  explains  the  stories  about  the  "incognito"  ramblings  of  "Fasting  Wolf"  of 
Tezcuco.  so  frequently  repeated  after  the  Ixtlilxochitls,  as  well  as  that  of  the  arrest 
of  "  Wrathy  Chief  "  (the  last  Montezuma)  for  appropriating  corn  out  of  a  field.  The 
latter  tale  is  beautilully  told  by  H.  H.  Bancroft  (Vol.  II,  pp.  iol,  452)  after  the  best 
authorities. 

240 No  author  has  been  more  prolific  in  pictures  of  pomp,  regal  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence, than  Bernal  Diez  de  Castillo  ("  Historia  verdadera,"  etc..  etc..  Cap.  LXXXVIII, 
XCl  and  XCII.  etc.).  Most  of  the  later  writers  have  placed  undue  reliance  on  his 
statements,  assuming  that  the  truthfulness  with  which  he  "gave  vent"  to  his  own 
individual  feelings  and  impressions,  was  the  result  of  cool,  impassionate  observation  . 
Anyone  who  has  read  attentively  (and  not  merely  glanced  over  at  random  for  the 
)>urp()>e  of  obtaining  quotations)  liis  protracted  "  Memoires,"  will  become  convinced 
tliat  he  is,  in  ta<-,t,  one  of  the  most  unreliable  eye-witnesses,  as  far  as  general  i)rinciples 
are  (concerned,  in  every  detail  where  his  personal  feelings  are  not  involved  or  by 
which,  even  at  the  late  date  when  he  wrote,  they  were  not  involuntarily  aroused,  he  is 
much  more  trustworthy  than  when  he  takes  special  pride  or  pains  to  be  very  explicit. 
Thus,  it  is  curious  to  compare  his  description  of  "  Wrathy  Chief's"  recei)tion  of  Cortes 
with  that  given  subsequently  by  tlie  "  Marquis  del  Valle  "  himself,  (-'  Carta  Segunda" 
Vedia  I,  p.  25).  It  was  doubtlessly  the  greatest  effort  at  pomp  and  display  ever 
attempted  by   the  Mexicans,   since  they  went  to  meet  and  greet  the   most  incom- 
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finely,  when  a  number  of  articles  were  used  to  deck  the  "  chief 
of  men"  as  his  official  insignia,  but  the  custom  of  speaking  to 

pveliensible  beings  ever  heard  of  by  them.    It  is  interesting  to  place  both  versions  side 
by  side.    The  translation  is  my  own  and  1  therelore  beg  lor  indulgence. 


Cortes.    Second  Dispatch. 

"At  that  place  more  than  a  thousand 
principal  jieople  came  to  greet  and  to 
speak  to  me,  all  citizens  of  the  said  (Mty, 
and  all  dressed  alike  and  according  to 
their  custom  very  richly,  and  when  they 
came  to  speak  to  me,  every  one  of  tliem 
made,  before  coming  up,  a  particular 
ceremony,  customary  among  them,  which 
consisted  in  each  one  of  them  jjutting 
his  hand  on  the  ground,  kissing  it;  and 
in  this  manner  1  waited  almost  an  liour 
until  each  one  had  made  his  ceremony." 

" After   we    had    passed   that 

bridge,  this  lord  Muteczuma  came  to 
receive  us  with  about  two  hundred  Lords, 
all  barefooted  and  dressed  in  other  livery 
or  manner  of  clothing,  also  very  rich 
after  their  custom,  and  more  so  than  that 
of  the  others.  They  came  in  two  i)ro- 
cessions,  closely  hugging  the  walls  of  the 
street  which  is  very  broad,  fine,  and 
straight,  so  that  from  one  end  of  it  the 
other  end  may  be  seen,  and  two-thirds  of 
a  league  ('-legua")  in  length,  with  very 
good  buildings  on  both  sides,  dwellings 
as  well  as  temples.  And  the  said  Mutec- 
zuma went  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
with  two  chiefs,  one  to  his  right  and  the 
other  to  his  left.  One  of  these  was  the 
same  one  who,  as  I  said,  had  come  to 
speak  to  me  in  the  litter,  and  the  other 
was  the  said  Muteczuma's  brotlier,  lord 
of  that  city  of  Iztapalapa  which  I  hail 
left  tliat  day.  AH  three  were  dressed 
alike,  except  Muteczuma  who  wore  soles 
to  his  feet,  Avhereas  the  other  two  chiefs 
had  none  and  supported  him  by  his 
arms.  ..  ^  .....  ." 


Bernal  Diez  de  Castillo.    Cap.  88. 

"  When  we  reached  the  place  where 
anotlier  pathway  (dyke)  branched  off  to 

Cuyoacan, many  principals  and 

caciques  came,  covered  with  very  rich 
mantles,  with  ornaments  and  liveries, 
those  of  one  cacique  different  from  those 
of  anotlier,  and  the  dykes  were  filled  by 
them.  These  great  caciques  were  sent 
by  the  great  Montezuma  ahead  to  receive 
us,  and  as  they  arrived  before  Cortes  they 
bid  us  welcome,  touching  the  ground  and 
kissing  it  in  token  thereof."  "Thus  we 
were  detained  a  good  while,  and  from 
there  the  Cacamacan,  chief  of  Tezcuco, 
and  tlie  chief  of  Iztapalapa,  and  the  chief 
of  Tacuba  and  the  chief  of  Cuyoacan 
went  forwaid  to  meet  the  great  Monte- 
zuma who  approached  in  a  rich  litter, 
accompanied  by  other  great  Lords  and 
caciques  iioldiug  vassals.  And  when  we 
neared  Mexico,  where  (here  were  other 
small  towers,  the  great  Montezuma  de- 
scended from  his  litter,  and  these  great 
caciques  took  hold  of  his  arms,  advancing 
with  him  under  a  marvellously  rich  can- 
opy of  green  plumes  with  large  golden 
ornaments,  much  silver,  and  pearls  and 
stones  of  '•  Chalchihuis  "  suspended  from 
it  as  fringes,  and  very  dazzling  to  the  eye. 
The  great  Montezuma  was  very  richly 
di'essed  after  their  custom,  with  cotaras 
on  his  feet  (as  they  are  called),  with 
golden  soles  and  much  jewelry  over 
them.  The  four  lords  who  came  with  him 
were  also  richly  dressed,  though  not  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  they  had  come 
out  to  receive  us, —  as  if  they  changed 
dress  on  purpose  under  way.  Besides 
these  Lords,  there  came  other  great  caci- 
ques who  bore  the  canopy  over  their 
heads,  and  other  many  Lords  preceded 
the  great  Montezuma  sweeping  the  ground 
before  him  and  placing  ropes  for  him  to 
step  upon.  None  of  these  Lords  ventured 
to  look  him  in  the  face,  but  all  had  their 
eyes  cast  down,  except  those  of  his  rela- 
tives and  nephews  who  supported  him 
by  the  arms. 
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him  with  downcast  e3'es  was  not  so  much  a  mark  of  particular 
respect,  as  a  thoroughly  Indian  habit  of  shy  suspicion,  common 

A  thini  eye-witnoss,  Andres  de  Tdpia  ("  Eelncion,"  etc.,  Col.  de  Doc's,  II,  p.  579), 
simi)ly  says:  '-The  said  Muteczuma  went  in  tlie  middle  of  tlie  street,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  people  were  along  the  walls,  close  to  them,  as  such  is  their  custom." 

The  version  of  Benial  Diez  is  corroborated  by  Oviedo  C  Hist,  general,"  etc.,  Lib. 
XXXIII,  cap.  XLV,  p.  500),  from  information  derived  by  him  of  "  some  knights  and 
soldiers  who  had  taken  part  in  the  conquest  of  New  Spain"  (Title  of  Chapter  XLV,  p. 
491).    But  the  old  chronicler  does  not  give  the  names  of  his  informants. 

The  same  question  recurs  here,  wliich  we  have  already  discussed  in  regard  to  the 
fights  with  the  Tlaxcalteca  {-'Art  of  IFar,"  p.  155,  note  20:5),  and  here  again  we  reach 
the  same  conclusion  namely:  that  Bernal  Diez  de  Castillo,  "bent  upon  recollecting 
personal  inciilents,  and,  from  his  subaltern  position"  less  able  to  see  closely,  in  this 
instance,  magnifies  the  importance  of  the  action  beyond  the  limits  of  truth. 

It  is  easily  noticed,  how  much  more  sober,  and  therefore  less  pompous,  are  the 
statements  of  the  Spanish  conimaiuler  and  of  his  lieutenant,  than  those  of  the  common 
soldiers,  including  Oviedo's  anonymous  informants.  And  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Cortes,  who  was  the  chief  actor  in  the  scene,  certainly  saw  more  of  it  and  saw  it 
far  better  than  any  of  the  others.  Furthermore,  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  report  (the  30  of 
October,  15'20,  or  only  about  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  occurrence),  Cortes  had 
pel  sonal  and  political  motives  to  magnify  and  embellish  the  picture.  If  his  statements, 
therefore,  fall  far  below  those  of  his  troopers  in  thrilling  and  highly  colored  details, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  the  more  reliable  and  trustworthy. 

Keferring,  therefore,  to  the  descriiition  by  Cortes,  we  find,  on  the  whole,  nothing  but 
a  barbarous  display  common  to  other  Indian  celebi-ations  of  a  similar  character. 
Of  the  Mexicans  themselves,  a  number  of  such  receptions  are  related  by  aboriginal 
authors.  I  particularly  refer  to  Tezozomoc  ("  Cronica,'"  etc.,  Cap.  XXVII,  pp.  41  and  42). 
Upon  the  return  of  the  Mexicans  from  their  successful  raid  on  Tecamachalco  and 
Tepeaca :  '•  tlie  Mexicans  were  received  in  triumph,  with  horns,  trumpets  (  ?),  flowers, 
and  frankincense.  The  old  men  of  the  tribe,  carrying  censers  and  roses,  stood  in  two 
rows  on  each  side  of  the  way,  their  hair  tied  on  the  back  of  their  heads  with  strips  of 
red  leather,  called  cuauhtlalpiloiii,  with  shields  in  their  hands,  rods  —  cuauhtopilli, — 
and  rattles,  in  token  of  old  age  and  of  being  fatliers  to  such  braves.  Between  them 
the  Mexican  troop  had  to  pass,— and  these  are  called  cuacuacuiltzin,— taking  in  the 
middle  the  captains,  and  the  prisoners  which  they  had  brought  from  the  four  pueblos ;  " 
also  (Cap.  XXIX),  though  it  is  less  explicit,  about  the  return  from  the  foray  against  the 
Huaxtecas;  (Cap.  XXXVIII  p.  (i'i),  siieaking  of  the  return  from  the  foray  against 
Huaxaca :  •'  Then  Moctezuma  commanded  to  all  the  old  men  and  to  the  principal  Mexi- 
cans to  go  out  and  receive  the  returning  warriors  with  much  mirth  and  joy.  They  met 
them  in  the  road,  and  greeted  them,  incensing  them  with  much  copal,  which  is  like 
unto  myrrh,  and  a  mark  of  great  honor,  token  of  triumph  in  war;"  (Cap.  XLIX.  p. 
79):  "At  Mazatzintamalco  (which  has  since  become  garden  of  the  Marquis  del  Valle). 
the  old  men,  Cuauhueliueque.s,  and  the  Mexican  council  were  arrayed  in  line  to  receive 
him,  each  one  with  his  calabash-rattle,  and  armed  with  shields  and  macanas,  wearing 
ichoahuii)iles,  and  with  the  hair  tied  up  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  straps  of  red 
leather.  Along  the  road  there  were,  at  intervals,  bowers  and  huts  decked  with  roses, 
and  the  old  men  joined  the  procession  which  moved  into  Mexico-Tenuchtitlan,  directly 
up  to  the  temple  of  Huitzilopochtli."  This  was  when  -'Face  in  the  Water"  returned 
from  the  raid  against  the  Matlatzincas;  —  (Cap.  LII,  p.  85)  when  the  same  "chief 
of  men"  returned,  beaten  and  defeated  by  the  Tarasca  of  Michhuacan,  the  same 
reception  was  made  to  him,  only  with  groans,  and  wails  of  grief  and  mourning;  also 
(Cap.  LVIII,  p.  90,  Cap.  LXII,  p.  104,  etc..  etc.).  It  follows  from  the  above  that  the 
recei>tion  of  Cortes  and  whatever  barbarous  display  attended  it,  was  strictly  according 
to  established  custom.  Similar  receptions  were  made  to  trading  companies  returning 
with  particular  success.  Sahagun  (Lib.  IX,  cap.  II,  p.  339).  "They  went  in  pro- 
cession like  two  files,  one  of  priests  and  the  other  of  chiefs,  and  they  met  them  in 
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even  now  to  much  ruder  tribes  •,'^^^  and  the  ornaments  and  peculiar 
garments,  like  the  head-dress  so  very  appropriately  designated 
by  the  Spaniards  as  a  "•  half-mitre,"  and  other  articles  already 
described  by  us  on  a  former  occasion  were  not  worn  by  him 
alone,  as  the  "  Cihuacohnatl "  enjoyed  the  same  privilege. ^^^ 
This,  and  the  burial-rites  to  which  we  cannot,  here,  refer  in  detail,^^"^ 

the  pueblo  of  Acachinanco,"  to  the  south  of  Mexico,  in  the  direction  of  San  Antonio 
Abaci,  says  Bustamante  (note  a).  This  was  while  "Water-Rat"  was  '"cliief  of  men." 
That  the  "  cliief  of  men  "  moved  alone,  or  with  a  small  escort  only,  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
street,  is  very  natural.  He  was  the  head  of  the  official  household  and  the  chief 
war-captain  of  tlie  confederacy.  His  particular  duty  it  was,  therefore,  to  greet  the 
strangers.  On  any  ordinary  occasion  it  would  have  been  misplaced,  and  against  all 
rules  of  Indian  etiquette,  for  tlie  chief-officers  of  a  tribe  to  go  out  to  meet  them ;  but  iu 
this  case,  wavering  between  fear  and  curiosity,  an  exception  was  made.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  even  when  the  "chief  of  men"  returned  at  the  head  of  a  victorious 
war-party,  the  "snake-woman"  is  not  mentioned  as  sallying  forth  to  gieet  him  in 
person. 

260 This  custom  of  addressing  people  to  Avhom  some  deference  is  due,  has  been 
noticed  among  numerous  tribes  of  America.  Among  the  Mexicans  it  was  not  at  all 
an  exclusive  mark  of  deference  towards  the  chief-officer.  His  interlocutors  did  not 
ook  at  him,  neither  did  he  look  at  them.  See  liernal  Diez  (Cap..  XCI,  p.  8(5,  Vedia  II), 
Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XI,  p.  470).  The  latter  is  particularly  important,  although  he 
but  copies  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I.  p.  535)  in  the  main.  As  far  as  other  tribes 
are  concerned,  I  but  recall  here  tlie  Peruvian  "  Inca."  See  Francisco  de  Jerez  (•'  Verda- 
dera  Relucion  de  la  Conquista  del  Peru  y  Proviiicia  del  Cuzco  llnmada  la  Nueva  CnstiUa," 
etc.,  etc.,  in  Vedia,  Vol.  II,  p.  331),  when  Hernando  Pizarro  met  Atahuallpa  for  the 
first  time  :  "  los  ojos  puestos  en  tierra,  sin  los  alzar  a  mirar  a  ninguna  parte.'-  Of  the 
Indians  of  the  gulf  states  of  North  America,  it  is  said  by  James  Adair  ("History  of 

the  American  Indians,"  p.  A):  '"They  are  timorous,  and  consequently  cautious, 

exceedingly  modest  in  their  behaviour."  See  also  on  the  Nortliern  Indians,  Loskiel 
("  Geschichte  der  Mission  der  evangelischen  BrUder,"  Barby  1789,  pp.  17  and  18).  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  add  further  quotations. 

^^^  Durdn  (Cap.  XXVI,  p.  215,  cap.  XLIV,  p.  357).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXVI,  p.  .57, 
cap.  LXIX,  p.  115,  etc.).    Durdn  (Lamina  8,  Trat  1°). 

262  That  tlie  burial  of  the  "  Ciliuacohuatl  "  took  place  after  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  the  "  Tlaca-tecuhtli,"  is  proven  bj'  the  "  Codice  Ramirez  "  (p.  G7) :  "Hizieronse  obse- 
quias  solemiiisimas  y  un  enterramiento  mas  sumptuoso  que  el  de  los  Reyes  pasados, 
porque  todos  lo  tenian  por  el  aniparo,  y  muro  fuerte  del  gran  imperio  Mexicano." 
Durdn  (Cap.  XLVIII,  pp.  381  and  382):  "el  qual  despues  de  muerto,  su  cuerpo  fue 
quemado  y  sus  ceni^as  enterradas  junto  a  los  sepulcros  de  los  Reyes,  hacieiidole  las 
osequias  conforme  a  persona  tal  se  deuian,  de  la  mesnia  manera  que  a  los  reyes  se 
hacian  y  sus  grande^as  pedian."  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XA'III,  p.  496):  "le  hicieron 
exequias  los  Mexicanos,  con  mas  aparato  y  demostracion  que  a  niiiguno  de  los  Reyes 
auian  hecho." 

In  connection  with  the  burial  rites  it  may  be  in  place,  here,  to  refer  to  a  custom 
easily  interpreted  in  favor  of  the  assumption,  that  the  "  Tlaca-tecuhtli  "  was  a  monarch. 
It  is  the  carving,  in  the  live  rock  at  Chapultepec  near  Mexico,  of  human  shapes  com- 
memorative (or  at  least  said  to  be)  of  each  of  these  officers,  towards  the  close  of  each 
one's  lifetime.  Thei'e  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  such  carvings.  The  last  of 
hem,  representing  "  Wrathy  chief,"was  seen  by  Don  Antonio  de  Leon  y  Gama  ("  Descrip- 
cion  Historica  y  Cronologica  de  las  dos  Piedras  que  con  ocasion  del  Auevo  Empedrado  que 
se  esta  formando  en  la  Plaza  principal  de  Mexico,  se  hallaron  en  ella  el  Alio  de  1790," 
Segunda  Edicion;  1832,  Paite  Segunda,  pp.  80  and  81),  as  late  as  1753  or  1754,  when  it 
was  destroyed  ("picada")  by  order  of  the  authorities.    Another  figure,  intended  for 
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again  establishes  the  equality  in  rank  of  both  officers,  and  it  also 
dispels  the  notions  of  royal  etiquette  and  magnificence  with  which, 
more  particularly,  the  figure  of  "  Wrathy  chief"  (Montezuma)  has 
been  surrounded  in  histor3^ 

The  "chief  of  men"  as  head  of  the  official  household  needed 
many  assistants  and  subordinates.  He  required  stewards  for  the 
care  of  the  stores  and  their  daily  apportionment.'-^^^  Especially 
did  he  need  runners  for  the  delivery  of  his  messages.  Such 
officers  could  be  chosen  by  him  and  thus  far,  but  no  farther,  did 
he  enjoy  the  right  of  appointing  subordinates.-^^  But  the  appoint- 
ment to  a  certain  duty  by  the  "  chief  of  men,"  did  not  confer  any 
hereditary  rank  or  office.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  even  probable 
that  most  of  these  posts  were  filled  by  outcasts,  since  this  was, 
properly,  the  group  from  which  the  inferior  servants  for  the 
transaction  of  tribal  business  could  be  selected  without  disturbing 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  kins. 

The  "  Tecpan  "  being,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  "  house  of 
the  communit}-,"  that  is  the  place  where  the  business  of  the  entire 
social  cluster  (as  far  as  the  tribe  could  represent  it)  was  trans- 
acted, and,  furthermore,  it  being  proven  that  the  same  "tecpan" 

"  Face  in  the  Water."  existed  a  few  years  previous  to  tliat  date.  According  to  Senor  Don 
J.  F.  Ramirez  {•'  Dttrdn."  p.  2.il,  note  1  to  Cap.  XXXI),  disfigured  remnants,  among 
wliicli  tlic  sign  "1  cane"  (ce-acatl)  is  plainly  visible,  can  yet  be  noticed  in  the  rock 
at  Chopiiltepec  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  celebiated  hill  or  isolated  bluiT. 

Now  it  is  equally  certain,  that  such  carvings  were  not  only  commemorative  of  the 
"Thica-Tecuhtli,"  but  also  of  the  "Cihuucohuatl."  See  Durdn  fCap.  XXXI,  pp.  250, 
251).  A  somewhat  different  version,  is  given  by  Tezozomoc  ("  Cronica,"  Cap.  XL,  p. 
65).  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  comparatively  little  importance  was  attached  to 
those  funeral  monuments.  The  place  of  Chapultepec  itself,  a  very  striking  and  con- 
spicuous object  and  one  with  which  many  reminiscences  were  connected,  was  viewed 
as  an  o'.yect  of  "medicine."  Torquemada  (Lib.  Ill,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  303).  That  par- 
ticular attention  should  be  paid  to  the  remains  of  an  ofllcer  of  high  rank  is  very 
natural.  It  is  found  among  the  Iroquois,  L.  H.  Morgan  C'Ajicient  Society,"  Part  II, 
Cap.  Ill,  pp.  95  and  {Ki.  also,  "-American  aboriginal  Architecture"  in  Johnson's  Cyclo- 
pedia). It  would  be  useless  to  dwell  further  on  the  subject  since  it  will  be  fully 
treated  of  in  one  of  my  subsequent  monographs. 

2=3  It  is  not  devoid  of  interest  to  notice,  that  this  official  household,  in  full "  blast," 
appears  only  after  the  formation  of  the  confederacy.  Codice  Ramirez  (p.  tS) :  "  Puso 
assi  mismo  este  Key  por  consejo  y  industria  del  sabio  Tlacaellel  en  muy  gran  concierto 
eu  casa  y  corte,  poniendo  oficiales  que  le  Servian  de  mayordomos.  masetrsalas,  por- 

teros,  coperos,  pajes  y  lacayos,  los  quales  eran  sin  niimero "    This  is  not  only 

confirmed  by  Vurdn  (Cap.  XXVI),  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXV  and  XXXVI),  but  even  by 
Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LIV,  p.  169). 

2'^*  This  can  easily  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  already  established,  that  all  the  other 
kinds  of  officers  of  anything  like  important  rank,  were  elected  and  not  appointed.  See 
also  the  passage,  already  quoted  elsewhere,  of  Durdn  (Cap.  LXIV,  p.  498),  which  is 
very  interesting  in  a  general  way. 
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was  also  the  regular  seat  and  place  of  office  of  the  highest  author- 
ity or  "  tribal  council,"  it  follows  that  peculiar  and  distinct  rela- 
tions must  have  existed  between  that  council  and  the  officer,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  dwell  at  this  same  house.  Tliese  relations  are 
explained  to  us,  partly,  by  the  statement  that  the  "chief  of  men" 
was  placed  there  as  a  watchman,  to  guard  tribal  Interests  in  the 
midst  of  confederate  business. ^^^  He  was  to  be  present,  day  and 
night,  at  this  abode  which  was  the  centre  wherein  converged  the 
threads  of  information  brought  by  traders,  gatherers  of  tribute, 
scouts  and  spies,  as  well  as  of  all  messages  sent  to,  or  received 
from  neighboring,  friendly  or  hostile  tribes.  Every  such  message 
came  directly  to  the  "chief  of  men,"  whose  duty  it  was,  before 
acting,  to  transmit  its  import  to  the  "Cihuacohuatl,"  and  through 
him  to  call  together  the  "Tlatocan.^^e  Thus  the  "chief  of  men" 
occupied  an  intermediate  position  between  the  confederacy  and 
the  tribe.  He  might,  ex-officio  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of 
the  council,  but  that  presence  was  not  obligatory  ;  and  no  decisive 
or  commanding  voice  and  vote  was  allowed  him,  beyond  the 
weight  that  his  reasoning  and  personal  consideration  for  his  merits 
and  experience  might  cany. 

Whenever  any  conclusion  was  reached,  it  became  the  "  chief  of 
men's"  duty  to  provide  for  its  execution.  Thus,  if  traders  re- 
turned illtreated,  beaten,  and  bruised,  and  the  Mexican  council 
clamored  for  revenge,  he  sent  his  runners  to  the  confederate  tribes, 
calling  upon  them  for  assistance,  as  the  contract  authorized  the 
Mexicans  to  do.  Sometimes  these  messengers  were  chiefs,  selected 
b}-^  the  council  itself.^^'i'     The  result  of  their  mission  was  reported 

265 An  attentive  perusal  of  Salmgun  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  X)  will  convince  tlie  reader  of 
the  tnitli  of  tliis  statement.  See  also  Durdn  (Cap.  XLI,  p.  328;  cap.  LII,  pp.  4U  and 
415)  and  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LVI.  p.  92;  cap.  LXI.  pp.  100  and  101;  cap.  LXXXII,  p.  144). 

256  Durdn  (Cap.  XII.  p.  109):  "Vuelto  a  Tlacaellel,  le  niando  avisase  a  los  de  sa 
consejo  que  ablasen.  .  .  ."  also  (Cap.  XVI,  pp.  132,  134  and  138;  cap.  XXI,  p.  183;  cap. 
XL,  p.  310;  cap.  XLI,  p.  .330;  cap.  Llil,  p.  419,  etc.,  etc.).  "  Codice  Ramirez,"  (p.  66). 
Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  33;  cap.  XXXVIII.  p.  60;  cap.  XL,  p.  65;  cap.  XLII,  p.  69; 
cap.  LVII,  p.  93;  cap.  LXVIII,  p.  114,  etc.).  Besides,  it  must  be  inferred  from  tlie  fact, 
already  proven,  that  the  "  Cihuacohuatl"  was  the  "foreman  "  of  the  council.  In  this 
capacity,  it  was  to  him  tliat  the  •'  chief  of  men  "  had  to  communicate  all  business  to  be 
submitted  to  the  council. 

257In.¥tances  of  that  kind  are  found  profusely  noticed  in  the  specifically  Mexican 
chronicles.  Extensive  quotations  would  become  too  lengthy,  I  therefore  limit  myself 
to  mere  indications,  leaving  tlie  reader  to  consult  the  authors  in  question.  Tezozomoc 
{Cronica,"  Cap.  XXVII,  p.  40,  cap.  XXVIII,  p.  42,  cap.  XXXI,  pp.  48  and  49,  cap. 
XXXIV,  p.  54,  cap.  XXXVII,  p.  m,  cap.  LXXV,  pp.  127  and  128,  cap.  LXXXVIII,  p.  154, 
cap.  LXXXIX,  and  XC,  pp.  157  and  158).  Diiidn  (Cap.  XVIII,  pp.  156  and  157,  cap. 
XIX,  pp.  165  and  166,  cap,  XXI,  p.  182,  cap.  XXII,  p.  189,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  201,  etc.,  etc). 
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back  to  the  "chief  of  men/'^ss  in  Ccase  delegates  arrived  from 
other  tribes,  they  had  to  be  provided  with  lodgings.  The  "  tecpaii " 
was  the  place  reserved  for  that  purpose,  and  there  they  were  ac- 
cordingly quartered.  They,  consequently,  first  came  into  contact 
with  the  "chief  of  men,"  who  was,  officially,  "mine  host"  for 
them,  and  who  acted  as  intermediate  between  them  and  the  su- 
preme tribal  authorities. -^^ 

No  more  striking  illustrations  of  the  foregoing  can  be  found 
than  the  reception,  by  the  Mexicans,  of  Cortes  and  his  troops,  at 
the  pueblo  of  Tenuchtitlan.  The  house  where  the  Spaniards  were 
quartered  was  the  "  tecpan  "  or  official  house  of  the  tribe,  vacated 
by  the  official  household  for  that  purpose. ^'^o     In  sallying  forth  to 

In  addition  to  these  authorities  I  add  in  a  general  way,  Torquemada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap. 
II,  p.  5:57).  Tliis  author  has  evidently  either  copied  from,  or  at  least  used  the  same 
sources  as  Fray  Geronimo  de  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXVI,  p.  12!)).  My  learned  and 
highly  esteemeil  friend,  Sr.  Icazbalceta,  ascribes  to  the  statements  of  both  authors  "a 
common  origin"  i.e.  "  Tabla  de  Correspondencias,"  (p.  3S).  This  common  source, 
however,  is  found  in  Zurita  {"Rapport,''^  etc.,  pp.  118  and  119).  From  whom  he,  in 
turn,  derived  his  information,  has  not  as  yet  been  ascertained. 

2=8  See  the  authors  quoted  above.    Also  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXV,  p.  502). 

ss^This  follows  from  tlie  facts  already  proven  in  regard  to  tlie  duties  of  the  "chief 
of  men"  as  head  of  the  official  household.  1  would  particularly  reier  to  Tevozomoc 
("  Cronica,"  Cap.  XCVII,  pp.  172  and  173). 

260"  Codice  Ramirez"  (p.  87) :  •'  y  con  esto  el  gran  Molecuczuma,  por  el  mismo  orden 
que  vino  se  volvio  con  el  capitan  Don  Hernando  Cortes,  al  qual  y  a  los  suyos  mando 
que  aposentassen  en  las  casas  reales,  donde  se  les_di6  muy  bucn  recaudo  a  cada  uno, 

segun  las  calidades  de  las  diversas  gentes  que  iban  con  el  capitan El  dia 

siguiente  el  capitan  Don  Hernando  Cortes  hizo  juntar  a,  Motecuczuma,  etc.,  etc 

en  una  pieza  que  en  lacasa  habia  muy  ii  proposito  para  esto."  .  .  .  .  ;  (p.  88) :  ■' Porque 
acabada  de  hazer  esta  platica  el  buen  capitan  Don  Hernando  Cortes,  los  soldados 
saquearon  las  casas  reales,  y  las  demas  principales  donde  sentian  que  habia  riquezas 

En  este  tiempo  recelandose  el  Marquis  no  resultasse  desto  algun   incon- 

veniente  prendio  al  gran  Rey  Motecuczuma,  poniendole  con  grillos,  y  a  buen  recaudo 
en  las  casas  reales  junto  a  su  mismo  aposento  ....  ;"  (p.  89):  "comenzaron  apelear 
con  los  espanoles  con  tal  furia  que  los  hizieron  retraer  alas  casas  reales  donde  estaban 
aposentados."  This  is  plain  enough.  It  is  commonly  stated  that  the  Spaniards  were 
quartered  at  a  great  house  belonging  formerly  to  ■' Wralhy  Cliief's"  father,  "Face  in 
the  Water."  Tlie  anonymous  •'■  Fragmento  No.  2"  (p.  139)  has  tlie  following:  "  apar- 
tando  la  gente  liasta  que  llegaron  al  palacio  Real  que  habia  sido  de  bu  iiadre  de 
Motecuzuma  Axayacatzin,  y  eiitrando  en  una  gran  sala  en  donde  tenia  Motecuzuma 
su  estado,  sc  sento  y  a  su  derecha  niano  a  Cortes,  y  hizo  seiias  Cacama  que  se  apar- 
tasen  todos  y  diesen  orden  en  aposentar  los  cristianos  y  amigos  que  traiaii  en  aquellos 

grandes  palacios "    This  anonymous  fragment  is  evidently  of  Tezcucan  origin. 

Sahagun  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  XVI,  p.  21) :  "  Luego  D.  Hernando  Cortes  tonio  por  la  mano 
a  Mocthecuzuma,  y  se  fueroii  ambos  juntos  a  la  par  para  las  casas  reales;"  (*.  ap. 
XV'II,  p.  2.5) :  "  De  que  los  Espaiioles  llegaron  a  las  sasas  reales  con  Moctiiecuzoma, 
luego  le  detuvieron  consigo;"  (Cap.  XXI,  p.  28) :  "  Como  coineiizo  la  guerra  eiitre  los 
Indios  y  las  Espanoles,  estos  se  fortalecieron  en  las  casas  reales  con  el  mismo  Moc- 

thecuzoma "  (Id.  p.  29,  Cap.  XXIII,  p.  31,  etc.,  etc.).    Tliese  statements  ai-e  very 

positive,  and  the  less  susiiicious,  since  tliey  represent  traditions  from  three  difl'erent 
sources,  all  evidently  furnished  by  eye-witnesses,  namely  :  Mexican  ("  Cod.  Ramirez"), 
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greet  the  newcomers  at  the  cl3'ke,  "Wrathy  chief "  acted  simply,  as 
the   representative   of  the   tribal  hospitality,  extending  unusual 

Tezcucan  (Fragment  No.  2)  airl  Tlatilulcan  (Sahagun).  The  statements  by  Spanish  eye- 
witnesses are  of  (ioubtful  authority  in  this  case,  since  none  of  tliem  knew,  or  could 
know  anything  positive;  and  tlie  pueblo  was  subsequently,  so  utterly  destroyed  that 
even  its  site  could  hardly  be  recoguized.  Nevertheless,  the  "  old  and  new  palaces  of 
Montezuma  "  have  become  household  words. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  inteiesting  to  compare  the  reports  of  eye-witnesses  with  the  above 
quotations  from  aboriginal  sources.  Cortes  {•'■Carta  Segunda,"  Vedia  I,  (p.  2.5):  ''y 
torno  a  seguir  por  6  la  calle  en  la  forma  ya  dicha,  fasta  Degar  a  una  nuiy  grande  y 
liermosa  casa,  que  el  tenia  para  nos  aposentar,  bien  aderezada."  The  house  where 
"  Wrathy  Chief"  staid  with  his  household,  appears  to  have  been  some  distance  from 
the  Spanish  quarters,  since  we  read  (p.  27) : ''  dejando  l)ucn  recaudo  en  las  encrucijadas 
de  las  calles"  — thus  showing  that  crossings  intervened.  The  following,  however,  is 
very  plain,  if  not  decisive  (••Carta  Tercera,"  p.  76):  "E  poique  lo  sintiesen  mas, 
este  dia  tice  ponur  fuego  a  estas  casas  grandes  de  la  plaza,  donde  la  otra  vez  que  nos 
echaron  de  la  ciudad,  los  espanoles  y  yo  estabamos  aposentados;  que  eran  tan 
grandes,  que  un  i)rincipe  con  mas  de  seiscientas  personas  de  su  casa  y  servicio  se 
podian  aposeatar  en  eilas;  y  otras  que  estaban  junto  a  ellas,  que  aunque  algo  menores 
eran  muy  mas  frescas  y  gentiles,  y  tenia  en  ellas  Muteczuma  todos  los  linajes  de  aves 
que  en  estas  partes  habia."  This  remark  about  the  "  principe  con  mas  de  seiscientas 
personas  de  su  casa  y  servicio"  evidently  agrees  with  his  previous  statement  concern- 
ing the  household  of  "  Wrathy  Chief"  ("  Carta  Segunda,"  p.  35) :  •■  La  manera  de  su 
servicio  era  que  todos  los  dias  luego  en  amaneciendo  eran  en  su  casa  de  seiscientos 

senores  y  pt-rsonas  principales,  los  cuales   se  sentaban Y  los    servidores 

destos,  y  personas  de  quien  se  acompanaban  henchian  dos  6  tres  grandes  patios,  y  la 
calle  .  .  .  ."  Consequently,  Cortes  himself  plainly  confirms  the  native  authors  above 
quoted.  Andres  de  Tcipia  ("  lielacion,"  etc.,  p.  .579):  "e  hizo  aposentar  al  marques  en 
un  patio  donde  era  la  recamara  de  los  idolos,  e  en  este  patio  habie  salas  asaz  grandes 
donde  cupieron  toda  la  gente  del  dicho  marques  e  muchos  mdios  de  los  de  Tascala  e 
Churula  que  se  habien  llegado  a  los  espanoles  para  los  servir."  This  eye-witness, 
therefore,  does  not  mention  either  of  the  two  "  houses  of  Montezuma."  The  father  of 
the  tale  is  found  in  Bermd  Diez  de  Castillo  (Vedia  II,  Cap.  LXXXVIII,  p.  84):  "E 
volvamos  a  nuestra  entrada  en  Mexico,  que  nos  llevaron  Ji  aposentar  a  unas  grandes 
casas,  donde  habia  aposentos  para  todos  nosotros,  que  haljian  sido  de  su  padre  del 
gran  Montezuma,  que  se  decia  Axayaca,  adonde  en  aquella  sazon  tenia  el  gran 
Montezuma  sus  grandes  adoratorios  de  Idolos " 

Thus  Cortes,  who  is  the  principal  eye-witness  in  the  case,  unmistakably  states  that 
the  Si)aniards  were  quartered  at  the  '■  tecpan."  Of  the  other  two  conquerors,  only  tlie 
last  mentions  the  Si)anish  quarters  as  being  the  "house  of  Montezuma's  father," 
whereas  Tapia  is  silent  on  the  subject.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  assertions  of  the 
native  writers,  the  statements  of  Cortes  become  of  great  weight. 

It  is  but  natural  to  expect  (and  the  fact  needs  no  proof)  that  the  subsequent  writers 
have  followed  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  versions.  Afier  having  transcribed 
the  letters  of  Cortes,  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap.  XLV,  p.  500)  mentions  also  :  "apossento 
ael  e  a  los  chrlpstianos,  en  unas  casas  que  avian  seydo  de  su  padre,"  which  statement 
he  gathers  from  otlier  <',onquerors  (p.  4!)4)  whose  names  he  fails  to  give;  (Ca)).  XLVII, 
p.  .507)  he  calls  the  said  house  "  la  morada  de  su  abuelo."    I  forbear  further  abstracts. 

Fortunately  an  official  document  of  early  date  informs  us  of  the  exact  situation  of 
these  two  buildings.  It  is  the  "  Merced  a  Hernan  Cortes  de  Tierras  inmediatas  a  Mexico, 
y  Solares  en  la  Ciudad"  (Col.  de  Doc's  Icazbalceta,  Vol.  II,  pp,  28  and  29).  It  bears 
date,  Barcelona,  2;i  July,  1.529,  and  conveys  to  Cortes :  •'  los  solares  e  casas  son  la  casa 
nueva  que  era  de  Montezuma,  que  alinda  por  la  una  parte  con  la  plaza  mayor  e  la 
calle  de  Iztapalapa,  e  por  la  otra  la  calle  de  Pero  Gonzalez  de  Truxillo,  e  de  Martin 
L6i)ez.  carpintero;  fe  por  la  otra  la  calle  en  donde  estan  las  casas  de  Juan  Uodriguez, 
albafiil ;  e  por  la  otra  la  calle  piiblica  que  pasa  por  las  espaldas  :  h  la  casa  vieja  que  era 
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courtesies  to  unusual,  mysterious,  and  therefore  dreaded  guests. 
Leaving  these  in  possession  of  the  "  tecpan,"  he  retired  to  anotlier 
of  the  large  communal  buildings  surroudinng  the  central  square, 
where  the  official  business  was,  meanwhile,  transacted. -"^i  His 
return  to  the  Spanish  quarters,  even  if  compulsor}^  had  less  in  it 
to  strike  the  natives  than  is  commonly  believed.  It  was  a  re- 
installation in  old  quartei's,  and  therefore  the  "  Tlatocan,"  itself, 
felt  no  hesitancy  in  meeting  there  again,  until  the  real  nature  of 
the  dangerous  visitors  was  ascertained,  when  the  council  gradually 
withdrew  from  the  snare,  leaving  the  unfortunate  "chief  of  men" 
in  Spanish  hands. 262 

We  have  qualified  the  position  of  the  "  Tlacatecuhtli "  towards 
the  council  as  intermediate  between  tribe  and  confederacy.  In 
the  latter  bod3%  he  was  but  the  general-in-chief  and  had  no  other 
duties  or  power. ^63  Therefore,  when  Cortes  seized  the  head-chief 
of  Tezcuco,  "  Wrathy  chief"  had  no  authority  to  assure  the  Span- 
iards, although  the}'  called  upon  him  for  that  purpose. ^^^^     He  ex- 

de  Montezuma,  donde  vivis,  que  alinda  por  la  frontera  con  la  plaza  mayor  e  solares  de 
la  iglesia,  y  la  placeta;  por  un  la'lo  la  calle  nueva  de  Tacuba,  e  por  otro  la  calle  que  va 
de  la  plaza  mayor  ii  S.  Francisco;  por  las  espaldas  la  calle  donde  estan  las  casas  de 
Rodrigo  Rangel,  e  de  Pero  Sanchez  Farlan,  (i  de  Francisco  de  Terrazas,  e  de  Zamudio." 

From  these  data  it  is  easy  to  recognize  in  the  present  National  Palace  the  site  of  the 
so-called  ''  new  houses  of  iSIontezunia."  and  in  tlie  l)uil(lings  facing  the  "Empedradillo  " 
the  "Old  houses."    Both  faced  the  central  squai-e  of  tlie  pueblo. 

The  so-called  '"old  houses"  were  iilso  immediately  in  front  of  the  central  ''house 
of  God."  It  is  said  by  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXX,  p.  117):  '-Este  temple  y  cerro  estaba 
puesto  adonde  fueron  las  casas  de  Alonzo  de  Avila  y  Don  Luis  de  Castilla,  hasta  las 
casas  de  Antonio  de  la  Mota,  en  cuadro."  Now  according  to  Icazhalceta  ("  Los  tres 
Dialogos,"  etc  ,  notes  to  Sec'd  Dialogue,  p.  218) :  ''  La  casa  de  Alonzo  de  Avila  estaba 
en  la  la  calle  del  Reloj,  esquina  ii  la  de  Sta  Teresa  la  Antigua."  Consequently  the 
'•old  liouses  "  were  indeed  those  which  Bernal  Diez  mentions  us  "where  Montezuma 
at  that  time  had  his  great  adoratories."  Now  tliese  '-old  houses"  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  "tecpan"  or  official  house  of  tlie  Mexican  tribe.  This  again  fully  sustains 
our  proposition  that  the  Spaniards  were  quartered  there,  and  that  the  official  household 
had  vacated  it  for  that  pui-pose. 

261  This  fully  explains  the  designation  by,  "  New  houses  of  Montezuma"  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  note. 

2C2That  the  council  met  at  the  Spanish  quarters,  is  plainly  stated  by  Bernal  Diez  de 
Castillo  (Cap.  XCV,  pp.  95  and  9(J,  Cap.  XCVII.  p.  98).  Oviedo  (Lib.  XXXIII,  cap. 
XLVII.  p.  509).  Tliat  the  members  of  the  council  gradually  witlidrew,  is  equally 
certain,  from  the  fact  tliat  a  successor  to  "  VVratliy  Chief"  was  elected,  while  the 
latter  was  still  alive  and  a  captive  of  the  Spaniards. 

^cs  Buriiii  (Cap.  XLIII,  p.  347).  Zurita  {''Rapport,^'  etc.,  p.  11):  "Le  souverain  de 
Mexico  avait  au  dessous  de  Ini  ceux  de  Tacuba  et  de  Tezcuco  pour  les  aflfaires  qui 
avaient  rapport  a  la  guerre;  quant  a  toutes  les  autres,  leurs  puissances  etaient  egales, 
de  sorte  que  I'un  d'eux  ne  se  meiait  jamais  du  gouvernement  des  autres;"  Id.  (pp.  93 
and  95).  Mendieta  (Lib.  H,  cap.  XXXVII,  p.  156).  Herrera  (Dec.  lU,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XV, 
p.  l:i3).    The  two  latter  authors  evidently  have  followed  Zurita.    See  also  note  4. 

^'■»See  note  4.    Fragmento  No.  2,  in  ^' Biblioteca  Mexicana"  (pp.  142  and  143). 
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ercised  no  command  over  the  other  tribes  except  in  the  field. 
Still,  his  position,  as  confederate  leader,  was  important  enough  to 
make  the  right  to  invest  him  with  that  dignity  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  agreement  under  which  the  confederacy  was  formed. 
Hence  the  two  head-chiefs  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan  are  frequently 
mentioned  as  "  electors"  of  the  "  chief  of  men."  But  their  pres- 
ence at  the  inauguration  of  every  new  officer  of  that  rank  did  not 
impl}'  the  right  to  control  his  election. ^''^  It  was  a  mere  act  of 
courtesy  which  the  Mexicans  returned,  as  often  as  their  associates 
performed  the  same  ceremony ,'^66  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican  chieftain,  the  two  confederates 
appeared  personal!}'  as  being  thereafter  his  military  subordinates. 

The  military  organization  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  has  already 
been  described  elsewhere ,-6''  and,  so  far,  we  have  nothing  to  add 
to  that  picture.  In  it,  as  well  as  in  social  organization,  the  kin 
formed  the  basis,  and  since  we  have  found,  in  the  autonomous 
kin,  that  the  military  chieftains  were  the  officers  of  justice,  we 
are  justified  in  looking  for  the  officers  of  tribal  justice  among 
the  chiefs  of  highest  grade  in  the  tribal  forces.  The  "  Cihuaco- 
huatl "  as  ex-officio  war-chief  of  the  tribe  could  not,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  officiate  in  that  capacity  ;  but  the  "  chief  of  men"  was 
very  distinctly  clothed  with  the  power  to  punish,  even  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  impart  to  it  the  character  of  arbitrariness  and  des- 
potism. If,  however,  we  examine  closeh^  the  instances  reported, 
they  appear  to  limit  themselves  :  — 

1.  To  cases  of  insubordination,  unfaithfulness,  or  treachery 
within  the  official  household  :  ~^^ 

265"  Tenure  of  Lands"  (p.  417).  Zurita  ("  liapport,"  etc.,  p.  15):  "  Si  le  soiiverain  de 
Mexico  mourait  sans  heritier.  les  principaux  chefs  lui  clioisissaient  un  successeur  dont 
I'election  etait  confirmee  par  les  chefs  superieurs  de  Tezcoco  et  Tacuha."  '•  Codice 
Bamirez"  (pp.  66.  67  and  72).  The  chiefs,  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan,  are  mentioned  as 
'■electors,"  but  stress  is  placed  only  on  the  fact,  that  they  "  crnu-ned  the  King."  Tliis 
evidently  means  investiture  only.  Sahagun  (Lib.  VlII,  cap,  XXX,  XXXI.  XXXII, 
XXXIII  and  XXXIV).  Although  very  full  of  details,  he  plainly  avoids  mentioning  the 
chiefs  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan  as  taking  part  in  tlie  election  (p.  .318).  Durdn  (Cap. 
XXXII,  p.  2.i5,  XXXIX.  pp.  302  and  .303.  Cap.  XLI,  p.  32.5). 

'^^<'' Zurita  (p.  16).  Gomara  {'•  Conquista  de  Mexico,"  A'edia  I,  p.  43.'5).  Tezozomoc 
(Cap.  CI,  p,  179). 

267  "^rt  of  War  and  Mode  of  Warfare  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans,"  10th  Report  Peabody 
Museum,  1877. 

208  Therefore  the  recommendation,  by  the  "  Cihuacohuatl,"  to  the  newly  appointed 
servants  and  runners  in  the  official  household:  ''and  behold  that,  where  you  enter, 
there  are  many  valuable  women,  and  also  slaves,  watch  that  you  do  not  go  a.stray,  for 

at  once  you  will  be  destroyed  without  the  knowledge  of  any  living  soul " 

Tezozomoc  (Cap.  LXXXIII,  p,  116).    It  is  evident  that  the  "  chief  of  men"  had,  in  such 
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2.  To  cases  of  military  insubordination,  or  treachery  :^*^^ 

3.  To  instances  of  great  importance,  demanding  sudden  action 
in  order  to  avoid  public  danger.^'''' 

cases,  the  right  of  siimmai y  punishment,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  unfaithful  stewards, 
or  disohetlient  subordinates  in  general.  Compare,  on  the  same  subject,  Durdn  (Cap. 
LIII.  pp.  41!)  and  420).  The  fact,  that  the  •' Cihuacohuatl"  spoke  to  the  young  men, 
further  shows  that  the  exercise  of  such  extreme  power  was  known  to.  and  sanctioned 
by,  tlie  council. 

2«9  Quotations  are  useless,  the  necessity  for  such  a  power  being  too  plain.  But  it  is 
well,  here,  to  state  that  among  much  rnder  tribes  even,  and  where  Uie  democratic 
element  was  carried  to  its  greatest  extremes,  arbitrary  punishment  by  war-captains 
sometimes  occurred.  Thus  it  is  asserted  that,  at  the  bloody  engagement  of  Point 
Pleasant,  Va..  10  of  October,  1774,  "  Cornstalk,"  the  great  Shawnee  war-chief,  toma- 
hawked one  near  him  wlio  had  "by  trepidation  and  reluctance  to  iiroceed  to  the 
charge,  evinced  a  dastardly  disposition.'  Alex  S.  Withers  (•'  Chronicles  of  Border 
Warfare,"  Chap.  VII,  p.  129).  It  explains  also  the  summary  punishment  of  traitors 
and  deserters,  as  well  as  of  those  who  assumed  the  dress  of  the  prominent  war-chiefs 
during  a  raid  or  an  engagement. 

2'oThe  incarceration  of  runners  or  messengers  may  be  (and  has  been  to  nie  in 
conversation  by  an  aged  friend)  brought  up  in  proof  of  the  belief,  that  the  ••  chief  of 
men"  had  a  despotic  power.  Instances  of  that  kind  are  related  by  Tezozovioc  (Cap. 
CVI.  p.  189).  This  is  the  truly  admirable  description  of  the  first  news  brought  to 
Mexico  of  the  approach  of  Enroi)ean  ships.  It  is  too  lengthy  to  be  Inserted  here.  A 
runner  from  the  coast  carried  the  news,  and  "  Wrathy  Chief"  said  to  Petlacalcatl,  take 
him  to  the  cell  made  of  logs  (probably  split  logs,  -  tablon  ")  and  look  after  him.  This 
was  done  to  keep  the  news  secret  until  the  matter  could  be  investigated,  and  was, 
therefore,  a  preliminary  measure  of  policy.  But,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  isolation 
rather  than  incarceration  (since  the  latter  would  have  been  death)  of  a  news-carrier 
was  a  matter  of  policy,  and  as  such  a  d^^ty  of  the  "  chief  of  men,"  it  was  also  an  estab- 
lished custom  among  the  Mexicans.  This  is  stated  by  5aft«</M)i  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXXVII, 
pp.  327  and  328) :  "  Habiendo  cautivado  a  alguno,  Uiego  los  mensageros  que  se  llamaban 
tequipantitlanti,  venian  a  dar  las  nuevas  al  rey  de  aquellos  que  habian  cautivado  a 

BUS  enemigos,  y  de  la  victoria  que  habian  obtenido  los  de  su  parte y  el 

senor  los  respondia  diciendoles:  "Seals  nuiy  bien  venidos,  huelgome  de  oir  esas 
nuevas,  sentad  y  esperad,  porqne  me  quiero  certiflcar  mas  de  ellas,  y  asi  los  mandaba 
guardar,  y  si  hallaba  que  aquellas  nuevas  eran  mentirosas.  hacialos  matar."  Torque- 
mada  (Lib.  XIV,  cap.  I,  p.  536):  "y  que  no  le  dejasen  salir  de  Palacio  hasta  tener 
segundo  Correo,  que  confli-mase  aquella  buena  nueva,  que  el  havia  traido.  Vetancurt 
("  Teaii-o,"  Parte  Ila,  Trat.  11°,  cap.  II,  p.  381),  almost  a  textual  copy  of  the  preceding 
author,  as  might  be  expected. 

Among  the  many  tales  of  prodigies,  supernatural  warnings,  witchcraft,  etc.,  etc., 
connected  with  the  months  and  years  immediately  preceding  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Mexico,  there  is,  also,  one  bearing  a  particularly  pure  Indian  character. 
See  Durdn  (Cap.  LXVIII,  pp.  524-5.30).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  CVI.  p.  188  and  189).  '•  Wrathy 
Chief,"  alarmed  by  mysterious  prognostics,  called  upon  all  the  old  men,  women,  and 
the  medicine-men,  to  report  what  they  might  dream  or  had  dreamt  within  a  certain 
lapse  of  lime.  It  is  well  known  what  high  value  is  attached  by  the  Indians  in  general 
to  dreams.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  the  prevailing  notion  that  dreams  con- 
tained important  and  solemn  premonitions,  warnings  from  a  higher  source  (Sn/w^wra 
Lib.  V),  the  request  to  communicate  such  dreams  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe,  to  the 
*'  chief  of  men,"  was  very  natural.  According  to  Motolinia  ("  Hist,  de  los  Indios  de  la 
Nueva- Espana,"  Col.  de  Doc,  Trat.  II,  cap.  VIII.  p.  130),  certain  men  were  particularly 
expert  in  explaining  and  interpreting  dreams,  so  much  so,  that  they  were  generally 
applied  to  for  such  purposes.  If  now,  as  the  story  in  question  has  it,  the  said  people 
refused  to  comply  with  such  requests,  the  "  chief  of  meu  "  might,  of  his  own  accord, 
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The  power  to  appoint,  which  the  "  chief  of  men  "  enjoyed  within 
the  limits  of  the  official  household,  implied,  to  the  same  extent,  the 
power  to  remove  and  to  punish.  It  was  not  even  necessary  to 
refer  such  cases  to  the  action  of  the  council. 

In  punishing  summarily  acts  of  insubordination,  or  of  treacher}', 
when  committed  during  warfare,  the  "  chief  of  men "  acted  as 
commander-in-chief  and  in  strict  compliance  with  the  duties  of 
that  office. 

Lastly,  a  certain  amount  of  discretionary  power  was  necessarily 
vested  in  the  chief  commander  for  the  public  good.  Placed  at  the 
"  tecpan"  to  ''watch,  guard  and  protect"  the  tribe  and  the  confed- 
eracy, it  was  necessary  to  empower  the  "•  Tlacatecuhtlli "  in  cases 
of  great  ui-gency,  to  act  "  on  the  spur  of  the  moment."  It  was  not 
a  pi'ivilege  of  ro3'alty  or  a  despotic  right,  but  an  obligation  result- 
ing from  the  nature  of  the  office. 

Consequentl}-  the  "chief  of  men"  was  not,  properly,  the  execu- 
tioner of  tribal  justice  either.  This  duty  devolved  upon  other 
war-chiefs  of  lower  rank,  who,  although  superior  in  command  to 
the  leaders  of  the  kins,  when  on  the  war-path,  never  otherwise  in- 
terfered with  the  duties  of  the  latter,  anj'^  more  than  tribal  jurisdic- 
tion conflicted  with  that  of  the  autonomous  kins.  These  chiefs 
were  the  "four  leaders  of  the  four  great  quarters  of  Mexico  Te- 
iiuchtitlan,"^^'  or,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  of  the  four 
phratries  into  which  the  twenty  kins  had  again  agglomerated  for 
religious  and  military  purposes.  These  four  "  great  quarters," 
named  respectively,  "  Moyotlan,"  "  Teopan,"  "Aztacalco"  and 
"  Cuepopan , "  2'''^  were  not,  as  the  current  notion  has  it,  so  many 
governmental  subsections,  or  wards  of  aboriginal  Mexico.     Shells 

even  treat  them  as  traitors,  and  secure  their  iiersons  to  prevent  injury  to  the  public 
cause.    All  this,  of  course,  provided  the  story  Ije  truel 

The  cases  where  secrecy  is  enjoined  under  iienalty  of  death,  are  so  plain  that  no 
illustration  is  needed.  The  "chief  of  men"  had  the  right,  in  preparing  general 
business,  to  give  secret  orders,  to  detail  particular  [lersons  on  secret  missions.  Anyone 
divulging  the  seciets  entrusted  to  him,  committed  an  act  of  treason,  and  therefore  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  be  chastised  on  the  spot  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
to  obviate  further  mischief. 

='i"^?-<  of  War"  (pp.  1-20,  121  and  122,  especially  notes  97,  99  and  101). 

2'2Xhe  formation  of  these  geographical  circumscriptions  I  have  already  explained. 
The  names  can,  in  part,  be  etymologized.  They  are  respectively:  '"Moyotlan"  or 
place  of  the  mosquito,  from  "  moyotl,"  mosquito  {Molina  II.  p.  .58):  "Teopan"  or 
place  of  God,  fi-om  "Teotl,"  God;  "Aztacjdco,"  "place  of  the  house  of  the  heron." 
from  "AztatI,"  heron  (Afolina  I,  p.  65  and  II,  p.  10).  and  "  calli."  house;  "Cuepopan" 
or  "  place  of  the  dyke,"  from  "  ciiepotli,"  dyke  {Molina  I,  p.  23,  II,  p.  2G).  All  of  whit  h 
are,  respectfully,  submitted. 
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of  as  many  original  kins,  common  worship,  perliaps,  and  common 
leadership  in  battle,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  former  organic 
clnster.'^"^  Rites  of  worship,  as  practised  b}'  a  phratry,  it  is  not 
the  place  here  to  investigate,  and  the  position  and  functions  of  tlie 
phratry  in  warfare  have  already  been  discussed  b}'  us.  The  office 
of  tribal  executioners  of  justice,  however,  vested  in  the  "  four 
leaders"  of  the  four  phratries,  deserves  particular  attention  here. 
The  names  of  the  four  war-captains  or  rather  their  official  titles, 
are:  "man  of  the  house  of  darts"  (Tlacochcalcatl),  "cutter  of 
men"  (Tlacatecatl),  "  bloodshedder  "  (Ezhuahuacatl),  and  "chief 
of  the  F^agle  and  prickly  pear"  (Cuauhnochtecuhtli).  These 
officers  are  first  noticed  in  the  begnning  of  the  lifteenth  century, 
at  the  time  the  confederacy  was  formed. ^"^  T'ley  appear  as  imme- 
diate adjuncts  or  assistants — military  lieutenants  as  it  were  — 
to  the  "  chief  of  men  "  then  promoted  to  the  position  of  confed- 
erate commander,  as  well   as  of  tiie  "  Cihuucohuatl."-"^     Their 

''"These  four  geographical  clusters,  each  comprising  a  certain  number  of  original 
kins  or  calpulli,  became  known  subsequeutlj-  as  tlie  four  Indian  wartls  of  Mexico, 
named  resiiectively,  San  Juan  (Moyotlaii).  San  Pablo  (Teoi)nn),  San  Sebastian  (Azta- 
calco),  Santa  Maria  (Cuepopan).  Teznzomoc  (Cap.  LIX,  p.  98),  Vetuncurt  ("  Cronica," 
etc.,  p.  134),  Durdn  (Cap.  V,  p.  42).  That  each  of  them  comprited  a  certain  number  of 
kins  has  already  been  stated.  The  four  chiefs  are  often  mentioned  as  •'councillors;" 
but  their  very  position  as  immediate  assistants  to  the  "chief  of  men,"  is  clearly 
established  by  the  '•  CocUce  liamiren"  (pp.  .'57  and  58),  which  agrees  with  Durdn 
(Cap.  XI,  p.  103)  and  also  by  Sahagun  (Lib.  XXX,  p.  318):  "Klegido  el  sefioi-,  luego 
elegian  otros  cuatro  qiie  eran  como  senadores  que  sienipre  habian  de  estar  al  lado 
de  el,  y  entender  en  todos  los  negocios  graves  del  reino,"  .  .  .  This  makes  it  evident 
that  they  must  have  been  war-chiefs,  and  not  representatives,  in  the  supreme  coun(\il, 
of  an  administrative  circumscription  superior  to  the  "calpulli"  —  '"Itarrio"  or  lo- 
calized kindred  group.  The  four  ''main  quaiters"  thei'efore  formed  military  hoiWcB 
only,  and  this  follows  plainly  from  the  detailed  de9(M-iptions  of  warfare,  so  profusely 
given  in  the  chionicles  of  Tezozomoc.  The  truth  of  this  fact  has  been  felt,  though 
not  fully  understood,  by  Clavigero  (Lib.  VJl,  caj).  Vll,  pii.  404  and  41)5)  where  he  hints  at 
the  four  chiefs  (under  various  names)  as  so  many  "classes  of  generals."  These  four 
superior  war-captains  are,  besides,  found  also  in  Miclihuacan,  "  lieiacion.  etc.,  etc., 
Mechuacan"  (•■Primer  a  Parte,"  p.  13) :  "'tenia  puesto  cuatro  sehores  nuiy  priiicipales 
en  cuatro  fronteras  de  la  provincia,"  and  in  Peru,  where  they  have  been  decorated 
with  the  titles  of  '•  vice-roy." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  term  "  barrio"  is  applied  by  Spanish  authors 
indiscriminately  to  the  four  great  subdivisions  and  to  the  kins  themselves. 

^T*  Durdn  (Cap.  XI,  pp.  97,  102  and  103),  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XV,  p.  24)  both  place 
the  organization  by  which  these  four  chiefs  appear  prominent,  immediately  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Tecpaneca,  and  before  tlie  confederacy  with  the  Tezcucaiis  and  Tlaco- 
pans.  Ixtlilxochitl  {'•  Hist,  des  C/(it'/iJni2(7«e.s,"  Cap.  XXXI V,  p.  23i))  speaks  in  general 
terms  of  a  "reorganization,"  after  the  confederacy  had  been  formed.  So  does  Ac<  sta 
(Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVI,  p.  493),  while  "  Codice  Jtamtrez''  (pp.  57  and  58)  agrees  wiUi  the 
two  first. 

3"oIt  is  self-evident  that  these  four  chieftains  were  also  inferior  to  the  "snake- 
woman;"  and  this  fact  is  amply  illustrated.    Durdn  (Cap.  XVI,  pi).  140  and  141)  con- 
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ofBce  was,  of  course,  elective  and  non-hereditary,  and  the  election 
took  place  in  the  same  manner  and  (sometimes,  at  least)  at  the 
same  time  as  that  of  the  "  chief  of  men."  ^^^  In  case  the  latter 
was  unable  to  lead  the  confederate  forces  on  the  war-path,  and  the 
"  Cihuacolumtl "  himself  was  not  available  either,  then  the  posts 
of  chief  commander  as  well  as  of  leader  of  the  Mexicans  proper, 
might  be  filled  by  one  or  the  other  of  them.^"^  This,  however, 
was  alwa3's  a  temporary  situation,  and  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  ditference  of  rank  between  the  four,  since  the  Mexican 

cerning  ''Ezhuahuacatl,"  Cap.  XXII,  p.  189):  '•  }•  hiogo  Tlacaellel,  princiiie  de  la 
milicia,  niaiulo  en  nombre  del  rev  que  fuesen  apercibidos,  etc.,  etc.  .  .  ."  •' Llamo  el 
rey  a  un  seiior  que  se  Uaniaua  Cuaulinoclitli  y  liizolo  geueral  de  toda  la  nioltitud 
diciejidole  (jue  Tlacaellel  era  ya  vicji)  y  que  no  podria  ya  ir  a  guerra  tan  apartada, 
dandole  todas  las  exenciones  y  autoridad  que  s^enifjante  oflcio  requeria,  .  .  .  ."  (Cap. 
XXXIV,  p.  267,  etc.,  etc.).  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XVll.  p.  27),  Tlacaellel,  subsequently 
elected  •'  Ciliuacohuatl,"  was  then  only  "  Tlacochcalcatl,"  and  he  is,  at  that  time,  merely 
mentioned  as  "  uno  de  ellos  de  Ics  capitanes."  Still  (p.  28)  he  appears  as  '•capitan 
general  de  ellos."  (Cap.  XXII,  p.  3i) :  '•  liespondio  TIacatleltzin  y  dijo:  quieio  dar 
aviso  a  Tlacateuatl.  y  ft  Tlacochcalcatl,  para  que  publiquen  luego  en  toda  esta  i  lipublica 
esta  guerra  per  los  varrios,  .  .  ."  (Cap.  XXVIII,  p.  43) :  "  mandaron  el  rey  Moctezuma 
y  Ziliuacoatl,  a  los  capitanes  Tlacatecatl,  Tlacoclicalcatl,  Cuauhnochtli.  y  Tilancalqui, 
que  luego  al  tercer  dia  se  apercibiesen  y  pusiesen  en  camino  con  sus  armas  y  vituallas," 
etc.,  etc.  This  entire  "  Croniea  "  bristles  with  facts  of  that  kind,  too  numerous  to  quote. 
The  fact,  amply  proven  heretofore,  that  the  "  Zihuacoatl  "  was  also  ex-officio  lieail- 
war-chief  of  the  tribe  of  Mexico,  is  alone  sufficient  to  establish  the  iul'eriority  of  the 
four  others.    See  '•  Codice  liamirez"  (p.  H"). 

''"In  evidence  of  this  there  is  the  entire  series  of  specifically  jNIexican  authors, 
starting  with  the  '•  Codice  Ramirez"  (p.  57; :  "  Primeramente  ordenaron  que  siempre  se 
guardasse  este  e»tatuto  en  la  corte  Me.xicana,  y  es  que  despues  de  electo  Rey  en  ella, 
eligiessen  qnatro  seiiores,  hermanos  6  parientes  mas  cercanos  del  mismo  Rey,  los 
quales  tuviessen  ditados  ile  principes  :  los  ditados  que  entonces  dieron  a  estos  quatro 
el  primero  fue  .  .  .  (follow  the  four  names  and  titles).  .  .  ."  The  same  version  has 
been  adopted  witli  more  or  less  variation,  by  Durdn  (Cap.  XI,  pp.  lOi  au(l  103), 
Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XV,  pp.  2f  and  2.")),  Joseph  de  Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV%  p.  441)  and 
Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  Lib.  II,  cap  XIX,  pp.  75  and  7ti).  Besides,  there  is  the  independent 
version  of  Suhagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap,  XXX  and  XXXI,  pp.  3IS  and  319;,  who  is  even  too 
positive,  stating,  or  at  least  leading  to  the  inference,  that  at  every  election  of  a  "chief 
of  men,"  the  four  offices  were  al»o  newly  filled,  and  invented  at  the  same  time.  This 
appears  to  be  a  misconception,  explained  by  the  Codice  Ramirez  and  bj'  Duian. 

It  may  be  in  place  here  to  refer  to  a  diflcrent  version,  which  reduces  the  number  of 
these  assistants  to  the  "  chief  of  men  "  to  two  only.  We  find  it  in  Gomara  ("  Cotnjuista," 
Vedia  I,  j).  442):  "Las  apelaciones  iban  ft  otros  dos  Jueues  mayoies,  que  Uanian 
tecuitlato,  y  que  siempre  solian  ser  parientes  del  senor  .  .  .  ."  and  also  in  Zurita 
("  Rapport"  etc.:  p.  95).  By  reference,  however,  to  Sahagun  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XX),  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  celebrated  Franciscan  speaks  of  only  two  of  the  four  -which  he  men- 
tions (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXX).  These  two  are  "Tlacochcalcatl"  and  "Tlacatecatl" 
("  Tlacoclitecutli "  and  "  Tlacatecutli "  by  abbi'eviation),  whom  he  again  calls  (Lib. 
VIII,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  311)  "principal  captains,  of  wliich  there  were  always  two,"  while 
(Lib.  IX,  cap  I,  p.  33f;)  he  calls  the  same,  "governors  of  Tlatilulco."  The  Tlatilulcan 
tradition  appears  very  plainly  in  the  writings  of  tlie  learned  friar,  which  writings  have 
wielded  such  a  vast  inllueuce  in  lileratuie  on  alxniginal  JMexico. 

•^'T-Art  of  War"  (p.  122),  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIH,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  311),  Durdn  (Cap. 
XXII,  p.  189),  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  XXI,  p.  494). 
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chroniclers  mention  them  indiscriminately  as  military  captains  of 
the  highest  rank.  Still,  while  this  fact  remains  undispnted,  we 
notice  among  later  authors  that  two  of  the  four,  namely:  "  Ezhua- 
huacatr'and  "  Tlacateccatl "  are  called  :  "judges."  ^'S  Plow  the 
duties  of  a  judge  sitting  permanently,  could  be  performed  by  a  war- 
chief,  is  rather  difficult  to  comprehend,  whereas  those  of  a  chief 
executioner  of  judicial  decisions  agree  well  with  those  of  a  military 
office,  in  primitive  society.  "  Cuauhnochtecuhtli "  is  positively 
stated  to  have  been  "  chief  executioner "  ("  alguazil  maior")  or 
sheriff."~^9  The  Codex  Mendoza,  however,  makes  all  four  equal,  by 
calling  each  of  them  "  executive  officer."  Samuel  Purchas,  in  his 
"Pilgrimage,"  renders  this  incorrectly  by  "officer  of  dispatch."  ^'^'^ 
Such  was  indeed  their  true  position.  What  the  "elder  brother" 
was  to  the  kin,  the  four  great  war-captains  were  to  the  tribe. 
To  them  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  council  were  communicated 
through  the  '•  Cihuacohuatl"  or  the  "  Tlacatecuhtli,"  and  they 
were  intrusted  with  their  execution.  Consequently  they  super- 
intended the  maintenance  of  order  and  quietness  at  every  place 
where  the  tribal  authorities  exercised  control,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  markets,  and  in  the  central  square  encompassing  the  great 
"house  of  God."  But  they  were  also  the  immediate  military 
assistants  of  the  "  chief  of  men,"  and  as  such,  as  far  as  he  ex- 
ercised any  power  to  punish,  the^^  also  acted  as  his  "executive  offi- 
cers" when  necessary .2*1    It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  four  leaders 

278  The  "  Tlacatecatl "  is  called  a  "  Judge,"  second  in  jurisdiction  only  to  tlie  "  Cihua- 
cohuatl" by  Torquemada  (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV^,  p.  352).  Tiie  same  author  calls  him  a 
"  valiant  captain  "  (Lib.  11,  cap.  LXXVL  p.  -211).  Alter  this  author,  he  has  been  called 
a  Judijc  by  Vetancurt  (l^arte  Ila,  Trat  11°,  cap.  I,  p.  370),  by  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap. 
XVI,  p.  4S1).  It  is  singular  to  notice  that  for  instance  Vetancurt  (Parte  Iln,  Trat.  1°,  cap. 
XVIII,  p.  3-20)  mentions  that  "Water-Kat"  ("Ahuitzotl ")  was  •'Tlacatecathi.  captain 
general  of  the  Mexicans."  In  this  he  loUows  Torquemada  (Lib.  II.  cap.  LXIIl,  p.  18(5), 
who,  in  tuin,  agrees  with  his  predecessor,  Mendieta  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XXXV  and  XXXVI, 
p.  151).  The  latter  is  particularly  explicit.  His  statements  agree  with  tliose  of  the 
Codex  Mendoza  (plates  XIII  and  XVIII).  "  Ezhuahuacatl "  is  al&o  represented  as 
"alcalde"  in  the  Codex  Meiido.vd  (plate  LXIX,  tercera  Partida,  No.  18),  which  again 
represents  him  as  "executor"  (plate  LXVI,  tercera  Partida,  No.  10).  All  this  tends  to 
show  that  these  officers,  besides  bein^  pi-incipal  war-captains,  were  also  executors 
of  judicial  decrees. 

2'o  llamirez  de  Fuenleal  {Lettre,  Mexico,  3  Nov.,  1532,  "  Premier  Recueil,"  etc..  p.  218) : 
'■Un  officier,  nomme  Guamuchil,  remplit  les  fonctions  d'alguazil  mayor.  .  ."  Torque- 
mada (Lib.  XI,  cap.  XXV,  pp.  352  and  3.53),  Vetancurt  (Vol.  I,  p.  370,  etc.),  Clavigero 
(Lib.  VII,  cap.  XVI,  p.  481).  The  "  Codex  Mendoza"  (plate  LXVI.  tercera  Partida,  XjO. 
7)  calls  him  "executor,"  like  ''  Tlilancalqui "  and  "  Ezliiiahuacatl." 

28"  Codex  Mendoza  (plates  LXVI  and  LXVIII).  In  the  latter  he  calls  them  "  Valien- 
tes."    For  the  interpretation  of  Purchas  see  Kiiigsborough  (Vol.  VI,  pp.  73  and  74). 

281  Instances  of  that  kind  are  frequently  found,  both  in  Durau  and  Tezozomoc. 
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had  the  riglit  to  appoint  the  assistants  whom  they  needed,  beyond 
sending  out  subordinates,  or  rather  detailing  them  on  particular 
errands.  As  to  watchmen  in  the  market-places, —  the  officers  who 
circulated  about  preserving  peace  and  order  there  —  they  were 
placed  at  their  posts  by  the  tribe.  But  it  was  their  dut}^  to  report 
to  the  chief  executive  officers,  nay,  to  a[)ply  to  them  for  assistance, 
whenever  anything  happened  which  required  the  exercise  of  higher 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  these  subalterns  obeyed  their  orders  in 
the  interests  of  tribal  business. 

We  have  already  noticed  that,  among  the  four,  "  Cuanhnoch- 
tecuhtli"  is  most  distinctly  mentioned  as  judicial  executioner,  even 
prominently  before  the  others.  But  this  officer  again  is  lost  sight 
of  at  the  election  of  a  "chief  of  men."  Then  another  looms  up 
in  his  place.  This  is  the  "  man  of  the  black  house,"  Tlilancalqui. 
It  appears  that  each  of  the  three  first-named  positions  namely  : 
"  Tlacochcalcatl,"  "■  Tlacateccatl,"  '^  Ezhuahuacatl,"  was,  together 
with  the  last-named  "Tlilancalqui,"  a  pre{)aratory  stage  for  the 
office  of  "chief  of  men.""^^-  "One  of  these  four  had  to  be 
elected  king  "  says  the  Codex  Ramirez. 2**^     While  it  is  difficult  to 

2*2  This  stMtement  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the  '•  Codice  Ramirez"  (p.  58). 
which  document  agrees  alniot^t  verbally  with  Durdn  (Cap.  XI,  p.  JO;!).  Aside 
from  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XV)  and  Acosta  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV),  who  both,  tliough  rather 
vaguely,  confirm  the  above,  there  are  other  indications  conllrming  it.  For  instance: 
Codex  Mendoza  ( i)late  XI,  interi>retation  or  rather  text) :  "  Yten  el  dicho  Ti905icatzi  fue 
por  estremo  valiente  y  velicoso  en  ai'mas.  y  antes  que  eubcediese  en  el  dicho  senorio, 
hizo  por  su  persona  en  las  guerras  cosas  hazaiiosas  de  valentia,  pordonde  alcanzo 
tomar  dictado  de  Tlacatecatl,  que  tenia  por  titulo  de  gian  calidad  y  e»tado,  y  era  el 
punto  de  que  en  vacando  dicho  senorio,  el  tal  punto  y^rado  subcedia  luego  en  el  dicho 
seJiorio,  lo  qual  ansimisnio  j-us  antecesores  hermanos  altras  contenidos,  y  padre,  y 
aguelo  tuvieron  el  niisnio  cuiso  de  los  titulos  y  ilictado,  por  donde  sub;eron  a  ser 
sefiores  de  Mexico."  Again  (plate  LXVIII,  tercera  partida),  no  difference  is  made 
between  "Tlacatecatl"  and  "'Tlacochcalcatl  ;"  both  are  called  "  valientes"  and  "capi- 
tanes  de  los  exercitos  Mexicanos."  Torquemadd  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LV,  p.  172):  '"y  que 
Axayacatl,  Hijo  de  Te^ogomoctli  (Sefior  Me.xicano)  era  Iloinbie  Valeroso,  y  ile  niui 
gran  Inei  te,  para  el  Reiuado,  fue  de  comun  conseiilimieiito,  pasado  a  esta  Dignidail, 
de  la  que  tenia  de  Tlacnhcalcatl,  y  Capital)  General,  y  hecho  Kei."  (Cap.  LXllI,  p. 
18t)) :  "'Ahuitzotl,  Hermano  del  Difunto,  y  de  su  Antecesor  Axayacatl,  era  Tlacatecatl, 
d  Capitan  General  de  los  Mexicanos.  .  .  ."  Thus  he  acknowledges  that  both  Tlacate- 
catl and  Tlacochtecatl  were  alike  eligible.  It  is  luit  natural  to  read  sinidar  assertions 
in  Vetaimirt  (Parte  1I«,  Trat.  1°,  cap.  XVI,  j).  :i05,  cap.  XVIII,  p.  320),  and  Clavigero 
(I>ib.  IV,  cap.  XVIII,  p.  283,  cap.  XXII,  p.  287).  This  author  speaks  of  the  different 
'•  chiefs  of  men"  having  been  ••generals  in  chiel  "  of  the  Mexicans.  Now  since  (Lib.  VJI, 
cap.  XXI,  p.  494)  he  states  that  the '•  Tlacochcalcatl  "  was  the  "principal"  among  the 
war-captains,  ii  follows,  that  the  chiels  named  by  him  had  all  attained  that  i-ank.  But 
we  know  that  other  authorities  frequently  give  them  another  title  also,  therefore  the 
conclusion  is  but  natural  that  there  were  several  liead-chiefs  for  militai'y  purposes,  etc., 
from  whom  the  •'  chief  of  men  "  might  be  choten. 

283  ••  Bihlloteca  Mexicana"  (p.  58). 
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conceive  why  the  captain  "  Cuauhnochtecuhtli  "  should  not  be  one 
of  tlie  privileged  four,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  "  man  of 
the  black  house "  should  be  of  that  number.  The  dark  house, 
"Casa  Lobrega"  of  Nunez  de  la  Vega,  in  Chiapas,  plays  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  worship,  or  "  medicine  "  of  the  aborigines 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America.284  The  "  man  of  the  black,  or 
dark  house,"  was  therefore  an  intermediate  between  "medicine" 
and  tribal  government.  As  such,  he  appears  to  occupy  a  stage 
preparatory  to  the  high  office  of  "  chief  of  men,"  and  represents, 
together  with  the  "  satraps  and  papaoaqui "  named  by  Sahagun,285 
the  element  of  medicine  or  worship  in  the  election  of  that  officer. 
"  Tlilancalqui "  is  occasionally,  though  rarely,  mentioned  as  a 
war-chief,286  but  missions  of  importance  appear  to  have  been 
intrusted  to  him  ;  and  Joseph  de  Acosta  calls  the  three  other  chiefs 
"  warriors," ^^^  to  his  exclusion  ;  and  finall}',  he  is  made  a  confiden- 
tial advisor  in  times  of  great  public  danger.  This  is  about  all  we 
know  of  this  office,  in  relation  to  the  government  of  the  Mexican 
tribe. 

The  fact,  amply  proven  as  it  is,  that  the  "  chief  of  men"  had  to 
be  selected  from  among  the  four  chiefs  and  officers  enumerated, 
bears  directly  on  the  nature  of  the  dignity  with  which  the 
"  Tlacatecuhtli  "  was  invested.  It  fully  disposes  of  the  assump- 
tions, that  this  officer  was  anything  but  an  Indian  war-chief  of 
the  highest  order,  or  that  heredity  was  attached  to  tlie  office,  though 
it  does  not  disprove  succession  of  office  limited  to  any  single  kin. 
While  it  thus  explains  many  incidental  features  of  organization 
and  government,  it  leads  us  back  to  the  office  of  ''chief  of  men"  and 
through  it,  recalls  some  of  the  fundamental  attributes  of  the  tribe. 

^^*  J.  H.  von  Minutoli  ("  Beschreibung  einer  alten  Stadt  in  Guatemala,"  etc.,  ''  Teatro 
Critico  Americano,"  by  Felix  Cabrera,  German  translation,  p.  81) :  "  house  of  darkness 
wbich  he  (Votan)  had  built  in  the  space  of  a  few  respirations."  But  the  dark  house  is 
yet  more  positively  noticed  in  Guatemala.  Popol  Vuh  (Part  II,  cliap.  11,  p.  85) :  "  Ge- 
kuma  Ha,"  from  ''Gek"  black,  "  Grammaire  QQuichee"  (p.  180).  Also  (Chap.  VIII,  p. 
147,  cap.  IX,  pp.  US  and  149).  It  is  interesting  to  notice,  in  connection  with  this,  that 
the  same  gathering  of  aboriginal  traditions  also  mentions  (p.  81)  a  house  filled  with 
lances  (darts):  "  R'oo  chicut  Cliayim-ha  u  bi,  utuqiiel  chakol  cliupam  zaklelolire  chi 
cha,  chi  tzininic,  chi  yoliohic,  chiri  pa  lia."  (Cap.  IX,  p.  151) :  "  qate  chicut  ta  x-e  oc  chi 
qaholab  pa  Chaim-ha."  This  corresponds  with  the  Mexican  "  Tlacoclicalcall."  Again 
we  are  treated  (p.  85)  to  a  ''house  of  tigers"  also  repeated  (p.  154),  and  it  is  easy  to 
recognize  in  it  a  counterpart  to  the  '-Tlacatecatl."  Tlius  again  the  analogy  between 
the  Guatemaltecans  and  the  Mexicans,  appears  sustained  to  some  e.xtent. 

286"  Historia  general,"  etc.  (Lib.  VllI,  cap.  XXX,  p.  318). 

seegy  Tezozomoc.    Quotations  are  superfluous.    See  his  "  Cronica." 

287  i.  jiistoria  natural  y  moral  de  Indias"  (Lib.  VI,  cap.  XXV,  p.  441). 

Report  Peabody  Museum,  II.  44 
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f  We  hiave  alread}'  stated  that  the  tribe  was  a  voluntary  association 
of  kins  for  .mutual  protection.  Though  this  was  undoubtedly  the 
original  purpose,  it  becomes  evident  that,  in  course  of  time  and  as 
a  result  of  success  in  warfare,  the  tribe,  as  a  military  organization, 
grew  into  a  cluster  for  procuring  and  increasing  subsistence. ^^^ 
This  was  achieved  by  gathering  booty  in,  successful  raids,  and. by- 
imposing  tribute  upon  tribes  whose  military  power  had  been  o\ext~. 
come  in  such  dashes,  iind  forays,  j       .        , 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  confederacy,  but  few  tribes  had 
been  conquered  by  the  Mexicans. ^''^  In  fact,  it  was  the  nearly 
equally  balanced  power  of  the  Pueblos  occupying  the  lake  basin, 
that  made  ;t?he;fovraation  of  that  confederacy  possible.  Such  a 
course  wiiS  necessary  to  prevent  thern  from  destroying  each  other 
for  the  benefit  of  expectant  neighbors. -'-'o  But  when  once  this 
eonfederacy  was  formed,  then  tlieir  joint  eflbrtS  were  directed  icf 
conquest,  and  to  the.  acquisition  of  the  means  .of  subsistence; 
through,  tribute.  As  the  imposition  of  tribute  was  a  militaiy 
measure,  so,  also,  its  collection  was  in  the  hands  of  the  militar^f 
branch  of  the  tribal  government.  This  is  evident  from  the. fact 
that  the  kins  had  delegated  to  the  trib^:all  authority  over  outside 
matters. 2'-'^  Hence  the  "chief  of  men"  became  the  official  head 
of  tribute-gatherers.-'^^ 

^»^ '' Art  of  War"  dip.  96,  91  and  9S,  also  notes). 
;  289.xiie  number  and  names  of  these  tiilies  are  yet  undefined.  The  specifically  Afexi- 
can  sources  insisting  upon  a  conquest  of  Tezcuco  (by  force  of  arms)  by  tlie  JMe.xicans, 
it  follows  that,  according  to  the  Cndice  Ramirez  (pp.  51  to  Gl),  the  tribes  subjected 
before  that  supposed  event,  wei-e  the  Tecpaneca,  the  Xochimilca,  and  tliose  of  Cuithi- 
h'uac,  or  the  settlements  to  the  west  and  southwest.  Durdn  (Cap. .JX  to  XV)  and,' 
Tezozoinoc  {Ci\\i.  VllI  to  XX)  concur;  so  deep,  of  course,  Acosta  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  Xll  to 
XV).  The  Codex  Mendoza  (plates  V  and  VI)  adds  to  the  above  the  puebfos  <if  dialed, 
Acolhuacan  and  of  Quauhnahuac  (Cuernavaca).  If  we  compare  it  with  the  Tezcucan 
tradition,  as  reporteil  by  JxtULcochitl  (••  Hint,  des  ChichimSqites."  Cap.  XXXI,  p.  iKi)  we 
notice  tliat  it  is  claimed  for  that  tribe,  that  it  assisted  the  iMexicans  in  the  conquest  of 
Xochimilco  and  Cuitlahuac,  although  the  formal  confederation  took  place  (accoitling 
to  the  same  authority.  Ca|).  XX.XII)  some  years  later.  According  to  Torquemada  (Lib. 
II,  cap.  XLII,  pp.  148,  etc.),  Vetancurt  (Parte  JI«,  Trat.  1°.  cap.  XIV,  p.  2yi),  the  Xochi- 
milcas  were  conquered  by  tlie  confederates.  According  to  Veytia  (■•  Historia  antigua," 
Lib.  IIL  cap.  I,  p.  IrJO),  the  Tezcucans  subjected  Xocliimilco.  Cluvigero  (Lib.  IV,  cap. 
V,  p.  253)  agrees  with  the  Mexican  version. 

290..  Codice  Ramirez"  (p.  Gl). 

29ixiiis  resulted  from  the  constitution  of  the  tribe,  as  an  association  of  kins  for 
liiutuafl  protection  and  sustenance. 

•  402  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  X.  p.  18) :  "  y  aunque  en vian  a  darlo  a  Ytzcoatl  era  para  todos  los 
Mexicanos  en  comun."  The  fact  that  the  gathering  of  tribute  was  directly  controlled 
by  the  ''chief  of  men"  is  so  generally  admitted  tiiat  it  hardly  needs  any  further  proof. 
Ramirez  de  Fuenleal  ("  Lett  re,"  etc.,  p.  21S,  ier  Recueil)  ascribes  the  gathering  of 
tribute  to  an  officer  whom  he  calls   "  tccuxcaicatectli."    This   should    be,  properly, 
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Whenever  any  tribe,  with  or  with6ut  a  struggle,  yielded  to  tlie 
warlike  power  of  the  Mexicans  and  thCir  associates,  the  amount 
and  kind  of  articles  to  be  delivered,  as  tribute,  at  fixed  periods, 
was  at  once  determined  between  "  the  parties. ^^^  For  the  faithful 
performance  of  that  contract,  the  vanquished  stood  in  daily  peril 
of  their  lives  ;'29''  and  in  order  to  watch  them  constantly,  and  to 
regulate  the  delivery  and  transmission  of  the  tribute,  special 
officers  were  maintained  among  the  conquered  pueblos  by  their 
Conquerors.  These  officers  were  called  "  gatherers  of  the  crops," 
calpixqui.  Each  one  of  the  three  confederates  sent  its  own 
"calpixqui"  among  the  tribes  which  had  become  its -exclusive 
pre\%  and  where,  as  sometimes  occurred,  one  pueblo  paid  tribute 
to  all  three  confederates,  it  had  to  submit  to  the  residence  in  its 
midst,  of  as  many  representative  gatherers  of  duties. ^^^ 

"  tlaoochcalciitl-teculitli."  But  we  know  that  the  duties  of  the  latter  officer  were  quite 
different.  Still,  the  collection  of  tribute  being  a  branch  of  military  life,  the  mistake 
is  easily  accounted  for.  The  military  chronicles  of  the  Alexican  tribe  teem  with 
instances  where  the  stewards  are  described  as  under  direct  orders  of  the  "chief  of 
men,"  as  in  Zurita  (pp.  68,  69.  70).  It  may  also  be  inferj-ed  from  tlie  exajcgerated  state- 
ments about  the  tribute  system  among  the  Tezcucans,  contained  in  IxtUlxochitl 
("  Hist,  des  Cldchimlques."  Cap.  XXXV>  pp.  23'J--241). 

-"'  I  x-efer  to  the  following  passages  of  Tezozomoc  ('•  Cronica,"  Cap.  IX,  p.  16, 
Capture  of  Azcaputzalco;  Cap.  XV,  p  24.  Cuyuacan  ;  XVII,  p.  28,  Xocliimilco;  XVIII, 
p.  29,  Cuitlahuac;  XXVI,  p.  40,  Chalco;  XXVII,  p.  41,  Tepeacac  and  Tecamachaloo; 
XXIX,  pp.  44  and  4.'i,  Tziccoac  and  Tucpan;  XXXII,  p.  50,  Ahuilizapan,  and  the 
Totonaca;  XXXVJII,  p.  52,  Coayxthihuacan ;  XXXVIII,  p,  61,  Huaxaca;  Cap.  LXI.  p. 
102.  Chiapan  and  Xilotepec;  Cap.  LXV,  p.  110,  Cuextlan;  Cap.  LXXII,  p.  122:  Teloloa- 
pan;  LXXVI,  p.  130,  Tecuantepec  and  others;  LXXIX,  p.  136,  Xoconuchco;  LXXXIV, 
p.  148,  Nopallan;  LXXXVIII,  Xaltepec;  XCI.  p.  1,59.  Quetzaltepec).  Durdn  (Cap. 
IX,  p.  77;  X,  p.  94;  XII.  p.  112;  XVII,  p.  151 ;  XVIII,  p.  159;  XIX,  p.  171;  XXI, 
p.  185;  XXII.  p.  191;  XXIV,  p.  205;  XXXIV,  p.  269;  XLI,  p.  331;  XLVI,  p.  373,  etc.). 
These  passages  fully  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  tlie  tribute  was  im))osed  on  the 
vanquished,  at  tlie  close  of  a  successful  foray.  IxtUlxochitl  {•' Histoire  des  Chichime- 
qties.'  Cap.  XXXVIII,  ,pp.  271  to  273).  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap.  XXIV,  p.  313): 
'•nabieiido  paciflcado  la  provincia,  Inego  los  senores  del  campo  repartian  tributos  a. 
los  que  habian  sido  conquistados.  .  .  ." 

294  rturdn  (Cap.  LIII,  p.  423),  Also  the  complaints  of  the  Indians  of  Cempohual  and 
Quiahuiztlan  (Totonaconas)  (on  the  coast),  to  Cortea,  about  the  dread  in  which  they 
continually  stood  of  being  overrun  .again  by  the  Mexicans  and  their  confederates. 
(Cortes  "  Carta  Segunda."  p.  13.  Vedia  1),  Bernal  Diez  (Cap.  XLV,  p.  40;  XLVI,  p.  41, 
Vedia  II),  "  Real  Ejecutoria,  etc."  (Col.  de  Doc's  II,  p.  j2). 

190 This  results  from  the  "articles  of  agreement"  of  Che  confederacy.  See  besides: 
Zurita  (p.  67).  Hernando  I'imentel  Nezuhualcoyotl  ("  Afemo7'ial  dirigido  al  rey,  etc." 
"■  Giografia  de  las  Lenguas,^'  Orozco  y  Jierra  pp.  244  and  245)  also  states:  "The 
pueblos  whose  tributes  were  distribiited  among  Mexico  and  Tezcuco  and  Tacuba 
were  the  follo^ying:  Coayxtlavuacan,  Cuaulituchco,  Cotlaxtlan,  Avligapan,  Tepeaca." 
Against  this  there  stands  the  version  of  Sahagun  (Lib.  XII,  cap.  XLI,  p.  59) :  ••  Luego  alii 
hablo  otro  principal  que  se  Uamaba  Mixcoatlaylotlacauelitoctzin,  dile  al  seuor  capitan, 
que  cuando  vivia  Mocthecuzoma  el  estilo  que  se  tenia  en  conquistar,  era  cste,  que  iban 
los  Mexicanos,  y  los  Tezcucanos,  y  los  de  Tlacupan,  y  los  de  las  Chinampas,  todos 
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Thus  the  Mexicans  had  a  number  of  such  officers  scattered 
among  tributary  settlements.  The  "  chief  of  men "  controlled 
their  actions,  but  his  power  did  not  extend  over  the  "  calpixca  " 
of  the  tribes  of  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan.  He  could  not  even 
appoint  the  stewards  sent  to  dwell  among  the  tributary  foreign- 
ers,^^*' this  power  being  vested  in  the  council  alone. ^^'^  Such  an 
office  was  by  no  means  a  post  of  honor  and  enjoyment.  On  the 
contrary,  there  was  no  more  responsible  or  dangerous  duty  within 
or  without  the  tribe.  The  "  calpixqui "  while  he  had  not  the 
slightest  authority  to  meddle  with  the  affiiirs  of  the  tribe  where  he 
lived, 2^^  was  expected  to  watch  closely  the  dispositions  and  incli- 

juntos  iban  sobre  el  pueblo  6  provincia  que  querian  conquistar,  y  despues  que  lo 
habian  conquistado,  luego  se  volviau  a  sus  casas,  y  a  sus  pueblos,  y  despues  venian 
los  seiiores  de  los  pueblos  que  habian  sido  conquistados,  y  tiaian  su  tribute  de  ore  y 
de  piedras  preciosas,  y  de  plumages  ricos,  y  todo  lo  daban  a  Mocthecuzoma,  y  asi  todo 
el  oro  venia  a  su  poder."  This  plain  and  very  natural  statement,  from  a  TIatilulcan 
chief  who  afterwards  became  '•gobernador"  of  Tlatilulco  {Sahagun,  Lib.  VIII, 
cap.  II,  p.  274),  has  been  twisted  by  Torquetnada  (Lib.  IV,  cap.  ClI,  p.  572),  so  as  to 
say  among  other  things:  "and  they  had  the  trilnites  gatliered  at  Mexico,  and  here  it 
was  distribxited  among  the  three  Lords  according  to  the  directions  given  by  him  of 
Mexico."  Torqueviada  has,  in  this  instance,  evidently  changed  the  text  of  his  prede- 
cessor. There  is  also  an  tindeniable  confusion  here  between  booty  and  tribute.  The 
former  had  to  be  divided  among  the  conquerors  while  they  were  yet  together;  tlie  latter 
occurred  regularly  afterwards,  and  hence  did  not  need  to  go  through  the  hands  of 
Mexicans  again.  The  story  of  Torquemada  is  corroborated  by  Ixtlilxochitl  {'-Hist, 
des  ChichimSques,"  Cap.  XXXIX,  p.  282),  Avlio  clearly  says  that  "Fasting  Wolf"  put 
stewards  only  when  the  tribute  belonged  to  his  tribe,  but  that  the  whole  tribute  was 
brought  to  Mexico  and  tliere"  the  agents  of  the  three  chiefs  divided  it  among  them- 
selves. Finally,  we  have  the  obscure  statements  of  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal  (pp.  214,  247, 
in  ler  Recueil  of  Mr.  Ternaux). 

28«The  "  Calpixeayotl"  was  a  permanent  office,  not  a  temporary  duty  or  mission; 
consequently  its  incumbents  could  not  be  appointeii  by  a  single  war-chief.  There  is 
evidence  to  that  effect.  According  to  Durdn  (Cap.  XVIII,  p.  164),  after  those  of 
Tepeacac  had  been  conquered,  "  Cihuacohuatl "  placed  a  steward  in  their  midst :  "  Mira 
que  en  ello  no  aya  falta  ni  quiebra;  y  para  questo  mejor  se  cumpla,  os  quiere  poner  un 
gobernador  de  los  seiiores  ISIexicanos,  al  qual  aueis  de  obedecer  y  tener  en  lugar  de  la 
real  persona,  el  qual  se  llama  Coacuech,  y  con  esto  os  podeis  ir  en  norabuena  S  vuestras 
tierras  y  ciudades  porque  al  rey  no  le  podeis  hablar."  (Cap.  XXI,  pp.  ]8(;  and  187).  The 
steward  for  Cnetlaxtlan  was  chosen  by  the  "  Snake-woman  ;  "  or  at  least  his  choice  was 
proclaimed  by  that  officer.  (Cap.  XXIII,  p.  199):  "Acauado  el  sacriflcio  y  despedidos 
Ids  guespedes,  TIacaelel,  con  consejo  del  rey,  enuio  un  virey  a  Coaixtlavac  para 
que  tuviese  cargo  de  aquella  provincia  y  de  los  tributes  reales,  el  qual  se  Ilamaua 
Cuauxochitl " 

2<"  This  results  from  the  fact  that  the  "  Cihuacohuatl  "  announced  the  newly  chosen 
"Calpixqui."  In  this  case  he  plainly  acted  as  foreman  of  the  council,  proclaiming 
their  choice. 

208 1  have  already,  in  note  4,  disposed  of  the  statements  of  Sahagun  (Lib.  VIII,  cap. 
XXIV,  p.  313):  "y  luego  elegian  gobernadores  y  oficJales  que  presidiesen  en  aquella 
provincia,  no  de  los  naturales  de  ella,  sino  de  los  que  la  habian  conquistado."  In  further 
explanation  thereof,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  some  statements  of  the  interpreters  of 
the  Codex  Afendoea  (\-t\ntes  XX  and  XXI):  "Los  pueblos  figurados  en  los  dos  pianos 
siguientes,  resumidos  aqui,  son  diez  y  ocho  pueblos,  segun  que  estan  entitulados.    Por 
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nations  of  those  b}'  whom  he  was  surrounded  and  to  report  forth- 
with any  suspicious  movements  or  utterances  that  came  to  his 
notice.  Thus  he  appeared,  in  the  e3'es  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  resided,  as  a  spy,  whose  reports  might,  at  any  time, 
bring  down  upon  them  the  wrath  of  their  conquerors.  Again,  it 
was  liis  dut}'  to  control  the  bringing  in  of  the  articles  promised  as 
tribute,  at  stated  times.  Consequently  he  was  the  hateful  tax- 
gatherer,  the  living  monument  of  their  defeat  with  all  its  unfortu- 

los  Seiiores  de  Mexico  tenian  puesto  un  gobernador  llamado  PetlacalcaU,  aiinque 
en  cada  un  pueblo  tenian  puesto  un  Calpixque,  que  es  como  Mayordomo,  que  tenian  a 
cargo  de  hacer  recojer  las  rentas  y  tributes  que  los  diclios  Senores  tributaban  al 
Seiiorio  de  Mexico  y  todos  los  dichos  mayordomos  acudian  al  dicho  Petlacalcatl,  como 
6u  governador; "  (plates  XXII  and  XXIII):  "  .  .  .  .  tenian  puestos  Calpixques,  en 
cada  uno  de  ellos,  y  en  lo  mas  principal  dominaba  sobre  todos  ellos  un  governador, 
para  que  los  mantubiese  en  paz  y  justicia,  y  les  hiciese  cumijlir  sus  tributos  y  porque 
no  se  rebelasen  ;  "  (plates  XXIV  and  XXV) :  "  Y  a  que  fnesen  bien  regidos  y  governa- 
dos,  los  Senores  de  Mexico  en  cada  uno  de  ellos  tenian  puestos  Calpixques,  y  sobre 
todos  les  Calpixques  un  governador,  persona  principal  de  Mexico,  y  ansi  mismo  los 
Calpixques  eian  Mexicanos,  lo  qual  se  hacia  e  probeya  por  los  dichos  Senores  y  a 
seguridad.  para  que  no  les  rebelasen.  y  a  que  les  administrasen  justicia  y  oyesen  en 
policia."  It  follows  from  the  above  that  the  "Governors"  were  placed,  not  so  much 
over  the  tribes,  as  over  the  "calpixca"  themselves,  and  indeed  the  "Petlacalcatl," 
"  man  of  the  house  of  chests."  was  the  head-steward,  to  whom  nil  the  other  stewards 
had  to  direct  their  consignments  of  tribute.  Consequently,  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
as  "governor  of  a  province,"  but  only  "governor  of  the  stewards,"  which  is  totally 
different. 

Besides,  thei-e  is  positive  evidence  to  the  effect,  that  the  Mexicans  and  their 
associates  never  interfered  with  the  autonomy  of  tributary  tribes.  Andre's  de  Tdpia 
("  Iielacio7i,"  etc.,  p.  592):  "Los  que  tomaba  de  gueria  decian  tequitin  tlacotle,  que 
quiere  decir,  tributan  como  esclavos.  En  estos  ponia  mayordomos  y  recogedores  y 
recaudadores;  y  aunque  los  seiiores  mandaban  su  gente,  era  debajo  de  la  mano  destos 
de  Mexico.  .  .  .  Zttrita  ("  Jiappart,"  etc.,  y>.  GS):  "  Les  chefs,  restant  seigneurs  comme 
avant  la  guerre,  conservaient  la  jurisdiction  civile  et  criminelle  dans  toute  I'etendue  de 
leurs  domaines." 

When  the  tribes  of  the  gulf  coast  (the  Totonacas,  etc.)  arose  against  the  Mexicans, 
murdering  the  stewards  who  had  been  placed  among  tliem,  they  were  speedily  over- 
come again,  and  when  they  attributed  their  revolt  to  the  intrigues  of  their  head-chiefs, 
asking  the  Mexicans  to  punish  tliem  for  it,  the  Mexicans  replied,  according  to  Durdn 
(Cap.  XXIV^,  p.  20i):  "  uosotros  no  traemos  autoi'idad  para  matar  a  nadie  sino  es  en 
guerra:  vuestros  senores  no  han  parecido  en  esta  guerra  ni  los  emos  visto,  pero  no 
por  eso  se  escaparan,  pues  vuestras  razones  y  deseo  y  lo  que  pedis,  se  dira  al  rey 
nuestro  sefior  Montezuma,  y  el  mandara  que  se  execute  lo  que  nosotros  dexaremos 
ordenailo,  y  luego  sin  mas  dilacion  los  traed  aqui  a  todos  ante  nosotros  y  a  muy  buen 
recaudo."  Afterwards:  "enviaron  a  Cuaunochtli  y  a  Tlilancalqui,  que  eran  de  los 
mayores  oydores  del  consejo  supremo,  para  que  executasen  aquella  justicia."  The 
two  chiefs  were  cruelly  butchered  (p.  20t)).  This  story  is  also  related  by  Tezozomoc 
(Cap.  XXXV',  pp.  55  and  5(i),  and  it  is  evidently  the  instance  referred  to  and  illustrated 
by  the  Codex  Mendoza  (plate  LXVII).  The  foregoing  tells  us  that  even  in  a  case  of 
dangerous  treachery  and  rebellion  such  as  the  above,  the  Mexicans  did  not  claim  the 
right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  conquered  tribe,  of  their  own  accord,  but 
that  it  required  the  positive  request  of  that  tribe  to  cause  them  to  act  in  the  premises. 
Furthermore,  the  position  of  the  "  chief  of  men  "  as  military  executor  is  clearly  deflned  : 
i'  y  el  mandara  que  se  execute  lo  que  nosotros  dexaremos  ordenado."  A  very  important 
statement  I 
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nate  results.  It  certainly  required  men  of  capacity  ttnd  experience 
to  fill  such  a  position,  and  we  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  the 
"  calpixca,"  whom  Cortes  met  among  the  T6t6nacas  of  the  coast, 
wore  the  distinctive  tokens  of  chiefe.^^^ 

■■  The  conditions  of  tribute  were  various.  Some  tribes  delivered 
their  contribntions  every  ■eighty  days,  whilst  others  sent  them- iii 
annually. 300  In  most  cases,  they  had  to  be  carried  to  Mexico^ 
Teiiuchtitlan  by  the  tributaries,  or  at  least,  tlie  delivery  was'at 
their  chai'ge."^oi  This  was  done  frequently  by  prisoners  of  war, 
made,  by  the  tributa,ry  pueblo  and  sent  as  part  of  the  tribute} 
itself.202  The  "calpixqui"  superintended  this  intercourse,  he 
Verified  the  articles  reqeived,  and  again  dispatched  them,  properly, 
to  the '•' seat  and  home"  of  the  Mexicans.     All  this  necessitated 

208  Beiiial  Diez  de  Castillo  (Cap.  XLVI,  pp.  40  and  41).  ' 

soofhe  most  complete  record  of  tributes  wliicli  we  possess,  until  now,  is  containe4 
in  the  so-called  Codex  Mendoza  i Parte  Segnnda,  plates  XIX  to  LVII.  inclusive).  A  full 
discussion  of  tlie  multifarious  details  thereof  is  impossible  here.  It  would  require  an 
essay  by  itself,  wliicli,  however  instructive  it  might  be,  would  lai-gely  exceed  the  limits 
of  this  paper.  Of  course,  not  all  the  authorities  agree  with  them.  I  merely  refer,  iii 
addition,  to  Durdn  (Cap.  XXV),  Oviedo  {\Ah.  XXXIII,  cap.  LI,  pp.  535,  'ti  and  '7), 
Clavigero  (Lib  Vll,  cap.  XV).  Ixtlilxochiti  ('■  Hist,  des  ChicMinSques,"  Cap.  XXXV),  the 
latter  as  well  as  Torquemada  (Lib.  II,  cap.  LIII,  pp.  167 and  l(iS)  confining  him.self  to 
the  Tezcucans  and  their  ti'ibutaries  exclusively.  See  fui'tliermore,  Zurita  (pp.  240"', 
247  and  248),  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal  (Letter,  p.  251).  It  is  ;.lso  interesting  to  consult  the 
statements  gatliered.  on  the  ti'ibute  question,  from  tribes  subject  to  tlie  Mexicans.  feeCj 
on  Chaico,  Fray  Domingo  de  la  Anunciacion  {Letter  dated :  Clialco,  20  Sept.,  1.554,  2d 
"  Recueil  "  of  INIr.  Ternaux-Compans,  pp.  .333  and  334) :  on  Mattatzinco,  Zurita  (pp.  394- 
Si97),  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV,  cap.  XVIII,  p.  140).  The  latter  mostly  copies  from 
Zurita.  Finally,  much  information  as  to  the  details  can  be  gathered  from  the  "  Codice 
limnirez"  (pp.  63  and  (i5),  and  especially  from  the  traditions  on  the  forays  and  dashes 
of  the  Mexicans  contaiiled  in  tlie  specifically  Mexicau  sources  already  quoted. 

ail  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXVII,  p.  41,  Cap.  XXXIII,  p.  52,  Cap.  LXI,  p.  102,  etc.,  etc.), 
Durdn  (Cap.  LXIX,  p.  171):  ''Pues  mira  que  lo  aueis  de  llevar  it  Mexico  vosotros 
mesmos.  Ellos  respondieion  que  les  placia  de  lo  lleuar  alia  y  seruillos,  .  .  .  ."  (Cap. 
XXII.  p.  191) :  ••  y  que  se  obligasen  a  traello  a  Mexico.  .  .  ."  (Cap.  XXIV,  p.  20(5,  Cap: 
XXV,  p.  203,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.)  '      '    ' 

302  Durdn  (Cap.  XXV,  pp.  212  and  213).  Such  female  slaves  became  concubines. 
The  various  tribes  exchanged  also  their  prisoners  of  war.  one  tribe  buying  (exchanging 
for  proiiucts  of  the  soil  or  for  manufactures)  of  another  those  prisoners  which  it 
had  received  as  such  tribute,  and  also  presenting  each  other  on  solemn  occasions 
with  such  prisoners.  There  are  many  illustrations  of  tliis  to  be  found.  Tlius  the 
markets  of  aboriginal  Mexico  also  liad  ■•  slaves,"  for  sale,  who  were  obtained  in  this 
manner.  They  were  not  numerous,  and  did  not  form  a  class,  only  an  object  of  medi; 
cine  subject  to  exchange  and  barter.  Cortes  ("  Carta  Seyunda"  p.  35,  Vedia  I) 
only  speaks  of  "bonded  people"  standing  in  the  markets"  or  "outcasts"  ready  to 
■'  bind  "  themselves  —  "  to  let."  But  Rernal  Diez  de  Castillo  (Cap.  XCII,  p.  89,  Vedia  II), 
evidently  describes  such  unfortunate  people  :  ''e  traianlos  atados  en  unas  varas  largasl 
con  collares  alos  pescuezos  porque  no  se  les  huyesen,  y  otros  dejaban  sueltos."  The 
same  author  (Cap.  XLVI,  p.  41)  mentions  the  demand  made  upon  the  •'  Totonaca's"  of 
the  coast  by  the  Mexican  "calpixca"  fbr  "twenty  Indians  of  both  sexes  to  pacify 
their  Gods  therewith."  This  is  confirmed  in  a  general  way  by  Cortes  ("  Carta 
Segunda,"  p.  13,  Vedia  I). 
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assistants  at  his  disposal  ^-  runners  — who  not  only  accompanied 
the  convoA's  of  tribute,  but  tlu'ough  whom  a  ^regular  comriinnicatioh 
might  be  kept  up  with  the  Mexican  tribe.  On  the  strength  of  this, 
it  has  been  fancied  tliat  not  only  a  road-system  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Romans,  pervaded  the  entire  area  of  actual  Mexico,  but 
that  a  perfect  postal  system  was  in  full  and  successful  operation. 
In  regard  to  the  first  assumption  we  beg  to  refer  to  the  letter  of 
the  Licentiate  Salmeron,  dated  Mexico,  13th  August,  1531,  and 
directed  to  the  council  of  the  Indies  i^^^  "I  believe  that  all 
through  the  land  roads  should  be  opened  which  would  be  prac^ 
ticable  both  for  beasts  of  burthen  and  for  carts.  It  would  greatly 
increase  the  security  of  our  possessions.  Since  the  Indians  had 
ao  beasts  of  burthen,  their  paths  were  straight  and  narrow,  and 
so  direct  that  they  would  not  deviate  an  inch  in.  order  to  avoid 
climbing  .the  most  rugged  mountains."  Over  these  Indian  tr'ailsi 
where  occasionally  heavy  culverts  of  stone,  filled,  up  gaps  and 
spanned  narrow  ravines,^*^'*  the  tribute  was  forwarded  to  the  pueblo 
of  Tenuchtitlan,  and  the  necessary  runners  moved  slwiftly,  to  and 
fro,  as  occasion  required.  But  there  was  no  regularity  in  this 
intercourse.  There  were  no  relays,  and  the  Indian  messenger 
relied,  in  order  to  traverse  the  wide  belts  of  waste  lands  between 
tribe  and  tribe,  upon  his  own  endurance  and  upon  the  bag  of  pro- 
visions which  he  carried  along. ^o'' 

'  On  solemn  occasions,  the  convoys  of  tribute  were  not  merely 
escorted  b}'  runners  and  watchmen  detailed  for  that  purpose  by. 
the  "  calpixqui,"  but  that  officer,  himself,  accompanied,  them  and 
entered  Mexico-Tenuchtitlau  at  their  head.^'''^  The  articles  were 
carried  to  the  "Tecpan".  and  then  the  duties  of  the  "chief  ol 
hien  "  in  regard  to  tribute  in  general  ended.  For  this  tribute  was_ 
not  due  to  him,  but  to  the  tribe,  and  it  was  the  tribal  representa-j 

303  "  Second  Recueil  de  Pieces  sur  le  Mexique"  (H.  Tornaii.x-Compans.pp.  191  and  103). 

•304 The  collection  of  Lord  Kingsboioiigli  has,  among  other.?,  the  pictures  of  so-ca'lled 
bridges.  Anyone. can  see  at  a  glande  that  they  are  mere  heav.y  ciilreits.  Mr..  H.  ft', 
Bancroft  ('■  Native  Races,"  Vol.  IV,  p.  SiS)  figures  a  bridge  at  Huejulla,  but  his  argument 
in  favor  of  its  being  an  aboriginal  construction  appears  to  me  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  masonry  covering  the  niound  at  Metlaltoyuca  shows,  according  to  his  own  words 
(IcJ.  p.  401) :  '■  there  is  no  evidence  that  tlie  ai'ch  was  intentionally  self-supporting."        , 

3t"^  We  must  always  discriminate  between  delegates,  entrusted  with  certain  l)usinesa 
to  transact,  and  therefore  also  clothed  with  a  certain  authority,  and  mere  runners. 
("Correos"  — "  Yciuhca  titlantli"  Molina  1,  p.  30,  from  "Iciuhca"  —  quicli  and" 
'"titlantli"  —  he  who  goes  on  an  errand,  II,  pp.- 82  and  113).  The  latter  are  very  well 
described  by  Turquemada  (Lib.  XIV.  cap.  I,  pp.  53.5  and  536),  althougli  he  presupposes 
relays  at  regular  intervals.    This  ivasnot  the  case,  as  the  march  of  Cortes  amply  proves. 

306  "Corftce  .Ramire?"  (p.  63).  J  .      • 
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tives  to  whom  it  was  delivered.^"'''  If  the  gathering  of  tribute 
thus  required  a  set  of  officers  necessarily  placed  beneath  the 
orders  of  the  military  chieftain,  another  set  was  needed  for  its 
preservation  and  judicious  distribution.  If  the  one  consisted  of 
stewards  dwelling  outside  of  the  pueblo,  the  other  was  composed 
exclusively  of  home-stewards.  Every  convo}'  was  therefore  "  con- 
signed "  to  a  proper  officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  it  and 
then  abide  the  directions  of  his  superiors  as  to  its  apportionment. ^os 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  "■  Cihuacohuatl "  as  the  officer, 
who  was  responsible  to  the  council  for  the  administration  of  the 
stores  and  the  proper  distribution  thereof,  though  he  had  beneath 
him  another  officer,  to  whom  this  duty  was  really  and  practi- 
call}'  assigned.  Torquemada  and  those  who  have  followed  his 
school,  call  this  subordinate  "  great  crop-gatherer,"  "Hueycalpix- 
qui,"3°9  whereas  Tezozomoc  and  Duran  apply  to  him  the  title  of 
"man  of  the  house  of  chests"  "  Petlacalcatl"  3io  jn  both  cases, 
however,  he  is  represented  as  *•'  chief  steward,"  to  whom  all  the 
others  should  render  account.  He  superintended  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  tribute,^'^  and  to  him  the  kins  came  for  their  share  — 
perhaps  the  largest  of  all.  Unfortunately,  we  are  unable  to 
establish  the  principles  upon  which  the  division  took  place.  All 
that  we  know  is,  that  the  tribe  received  one  portion  and  the  kins  or 
"calpulli"  the  other,  and  that  the  "man  of  the  house  of  chests," 
under  whose  eyes  the  distribution  took  place,  afterwards  looked 
to  those  stores,  in  particular,  which  were  reserved  for  the  tribe, 
i.  e. :  for  the  demands  of  the  tribal  government. ^^^  Therefore,  the 
"  man  of  the  house  of  chests  "  frequentlj^  appears  to  be  under  the 
direct  orders  of  the  "  chief  of  men,"  who  could  apply  to  him,  more 
particularly,  for  such  articles  as  were  required  for  the  exercise  of 
tribal  hospitality  including  gifts,  and  for  displays  of  finery  on 
particularly  solemn  occasions. ^13  It  is  true  that,  as  we  have 
elsewhere. shawn,  particular  tracts  of  land,  "  tecpan-tlalli,"  were 
reserved  among  tributary  tribes  for  the  demands  of  the  official 

30'  Tezozovioc  (Cap.  X,  p.  18),  Herrera  (Dec.  Ill,  lib.  IV.  cap.  XVII,  p.  138). 

SOS  Tezozomoc  (Cap.  XXXII,  p.  51):  "A  Ins  dicho.s  pueblos  fue  un  mayordonio  pava 
cobrar  este  tributo,  como  para  todos  los  demas  pueblos,  que  en  Mexico  havia  un 
mayordonio,  y  otro  en  el  niisnio  pueblo  para  mayor  sugecion  y  vasallage." 

30B  xorquemuda  (Lib.  XIV,  ca)).  VI,  pp.  .541,  .54.')).  copied  by  Vetancurt  (Parte  Iln, 
Trat.  11°,  cap.  1°,  pp.  370  and  371),  Clavigero  (Lib.  VII,  cap.  X,  pp.  468  and  409). 

""Also  by  the  Codex  Mendoza  (Interpretation  to  plates  XX,  XXI,  etc.). 

s"  See  note  309,  also  Tezozomoc  and  JJurdn. 

'12  This  is  so  frequently  mentioned  by  Tezozomoc,  that  I  forbear  detailed  quotations. 

313  7'ezozomoc  ('•  Cronica  Mexicana,"  sundry  places,  too  numerous  to  refer  to). 
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householdsi^^"*  still,  on  nianj-  occasions,  whether  festive  or  in  the 
hour  of  need,  the  crops  raised  thereon  would  not  be  sufficient,  and 
thus  other  stores  were  laid  up  and  held  for  prudential  reasons. ^^^ 
Over  these  stores  the  "  Petlacalcatl  "  presided.  This  oflicer  was, 
in  all  probability,  appointed  by  the  council,  and  he  was  account- 
able in  the  first  place  to  the  "  Cihuacohuatl,"  who  kept  a  register 
or  list  of  the  articles  received  as  well  as  of  their  apportionment. 
These  rude  paintings  on  prepared  skin,  or  tissue,  have  given  rise 
to  the  fable  that  "archives"  existed  at  the  aboriginal  pueblos  of 
Mexico,  Tezcuco,  and  Tlacopan.^i^ 

Tiie  stores  required  for  vvorsiiip  and  for  the  support  of  the 
"medicine-men"  were,  as  far  as  the  central  or  tribal  "house  of 
God"  was  concerned,  also,  taken  from  this  tribute,  and  assigned 
to  the  "medicine-men"  according  to  their  need.  But  the  bulk 
of  the  tribute,  presumably,  went  to  the  kins,  who  apportioned 
it  among  their  members,  after  reserving  the  necessary  quota  for 
their  government  and  for  worship.  In  this  manner  the  proceeds  of 
tribal  association  finall}'  reached  the  individual, —  not  through  the 
tribe  unless  he  was  an  outcast,  but  through  the  kin, —  and  thus 
the  latter  again  appears  as  the  working  unit  of  organized  society, 
even  in  the  vital  matter  of  subsistence. 

The  procuring  of  subsistence,  by  means  of  warfare,  is  the  widest 
field  of  tribal  action  known  to  aboriginal  Mexico.  It  links  to- 
gether kin  and  tribe,  and  furnishes  a  raison  d'etre  for  the  highest 
known  form  of  tribal  society  —  the  confederacy. 

After  what  has  been  said  in  this  and  the  preceding  essays,  it  is 
superfluous  to  recur,  in  detail,  to  the  confederacy  formed  by  the 
three  "  Nahuatl "  tribes,  of  Mexico,  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan.  Its 
"articles  of  agreement"  have  been  stated  elsewhere;  and  we 
know  the  prominent  position,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  occupied 
by  the  Mexican  tribe  in  this  partnership,  formed,  as  it  was,  for  the 
purpose  of  war  and  plunder.  All  that  remains  for  us  to  emphasize 
is  the  fact,  that  this  inter-tribal  connection  in  the  Mexican  valley 
did  not  extend  further  than  a  tri-partite  association  for  the  afore- 
said purposes.  There  was  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
conquerors,  in  the  aflTairs  of  the  conquered,  no  attempt  gradually 

s""  Tenure  of  Lands"  (pp.  419  and  420). 

SI' See  the  concurrent  reports  about  the  great  drouth,  while  "  Wrathy  chief  who 
Bhoots  arrows  heavenward"  (''Montezuma  Ilhuicaniina")  was  "chief  of  men." 

^I'This  very  interesting  and  important  question  will  soon  be  fully  discussed  by  a 
very  competent  authority.  1  congequently  forbear  entering  into  any  examination 
thereof. 
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to  cast  the  lieteTogeneoiis  elements  into  one  uniform  moiild, 
because  there  was  no  idea  of  any  form  of  society  bther  tlian  that 
based  upon'  kin,  and  of  this,  the  tribe,  characterized  by  inde^ 
pendent  territory,  a  dialect  of  its  own  and  a  common  name  and 
worsliip,  formed  the:  highest  governmental  expression. 
■  We  have  thus,  involuntarily  almost,  retraced  our  steps  to  the 
point  of  departure  and  justified,  as  we  believe,  our  original  propo- 
sitions. We  have  tried  to  show  that  there  was,  in  aboriginal 
Mexico,  neither  state,  nor  nation,  nor  political  society  of  any  kind. 
We  have  found  a  population  separated  into  tribes  representing 
dialectical  variatioiis  of  speech,  each  tribe  autonomous  in  matters 
of  government," and  occasioualiy  forming  confederacies  for  purposed 
of  self-defence  and  conquest.  Out  of  that  confederacy,  brought 
so. prominently  .forward  by  the  events  of  tlie  Spanish  conquest, 
ive  have  selected  on  account  of  its  .military  pre-emiherice,  one 
tribe,^  the  ancient  Mexicans — 'and  we  have  shown  that  it  was 
an  organic  body  composed  of  twenty  autonomous  kins  for  pur* 
poses  of  mutual  protection  and  sulasistence.  A  social  organi- 
zation resting  upon  isuch  a  foundation  must,  of  necessity,  have 
been  a  democratic  body.  Indeed,  we  have  found;  that  each  kin  was 
governed  by  strictl^y  elective  officers,  subject  to  removal  at  the 
pleasure  "of  their  constituents  ;v  that  the:  tWeiity,  kins,  for  their 
mutual  benefit,  had  delegated  their  powers  to  transact 'business 
with  outsiders  to  a  council  of  the  tribe,  in  which  every  kin  was 
represented  by  one  member  and  consequently,  had  the  same  voice 
and  vote  as  either  one  of  the  others.  The  execution 'of  the  decrees 
of  this  council  was  left  to  elective  officers,  whose  power  was  limited 
to  military  command,  and  whom  the  tribe  might  depose  at  pleas- 
ure. With  the  exception  of  some  very  inferior  positions,  these 
officers  had  not  the  power  of  appointing  others  to  office,  not  even 
their  assistants  of  high  rank.  The  dignity  of  chief,  so  commonly 
transformed  into  hereditary  nobility,  has  been  found  to  have  been, 
merely,  a  reward  of  merit  and  carried  with  it  no  other  prerogatives 
than  personal  consideration  and  occasional  indulgence  in  finery. 
Taking  all  this  together,  and  adding  to  it  the  results  of  our  inves- 
tigations into, the  military  organization  of  the  aucient  Mexicans, 
as  well  as  of  their  communal  mode  of  holding  and  enjoying  the 
soil,  we  feel  authorized  to  conclude  that  the  social  organization  and 
mode  of  government  qf  the  ancient  Mexicans  was  a  military  de- 
mocracy^ originally  based  upon  communism  in  living,    ■  s  ^  :  :  > 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


To   the    Trustees   of   the   Peahody   Museum  of   American   Archceology  and 
Ethnology  in  connection  loith  Harvard   University: 


The  Treasurer  respectfully  presents  his  Twelfth  Annual   Report  in  the  following 
abstract  of  accounts,  and  the  casli  account  hereto  annexed :  — 

The  Collection  Fund  is  charged  loUh 

9  Massachusetts  5  per  cent.  Coast  Defence  Specie  Notes,  due 

July  1,  1883,  each  for  $5,000.  numbered  4G  to  51,  registered, 

tlie  gift  of  Georjre  Feabody.  Esq $45,000  00 

Balance  of  Worcester  &  Nasliua  li.  R.  Co.  Note  of  July  5,  1875, 

at  6  per  cent $7,465  28 

Note  of  Worce^ter  Gas  Light  Co..  Jan.  4,  187H,  at  5  per  ct.     .     .       1,300  00 
Note  of  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co.,  Jan.  15,  1876,  at  5  per  ct.    .     .  600  00 

Balance  of  Treasurer's  Account 1,666  14 

11,031  42 

Income  from  IMass.  5  per  cent.  Notes  in  currency 4,512  66 

Income  from  Treasurer's  Investments 391  79 

4,904  45 

Sale  of  Reports,  $17  95;  of  Box,  $2  00 19  95 

$60,955  82 


And  Collection  Fund  is  credited  with 

9  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Coast  Defence  Specie  Notes,  as  above,  .     .     .  $45,000  00 

Note  of  Worcester  Gas  Liifht  Co..  Jan.  15,  1876,  at  5  per  cent.      .  600  00 

Cash  in  tlie  hands  of  tlie  Tieasurer 5,114  61 

Payments  for  Explorations 3.246  17 

I'ayments  for  Collections   .     .          993  94 

Payments  lor  printing  Kepoit.  jiaper,  etc 1,790  i)2 

Payments  for  Incidental  Expenses 2.097  68 

Payment  of  Salary  of  Curator 1,800  00 

Payment  to  Harvard  College,  for  Rent  of  Rooms 312.50 

10,241  21 

$60,955  82 

(701) 
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The  Professor  Fund  consists  of 


9  Massachusetts  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as  above,  each  for 
$5,000,   numbered  55   to   63,   registeied,   the  gill  of  Georjre 


I'eabofiy,  Esq.;  the  income  ai>propriate<l  to  Collection  Fund, 

until  Professorship  is  flUeil $45.000  00 


The  Building  Fund  is  charged  ivith 

12  Massachusetts  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as  above,  each  for 

$5,000,   numbered  64  to  75,   registered,  the  gift  of  George 

Peabody.  Esq $60,000  00 

Balance  of  Treasurer's  Account I.«i54  48 

Income  from  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  in  currency   .     .     .  3,008  44 

$64,662  9-2 


And  Building  Fund  is  credited  with 


12  Mass.  5  i)er  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as  above,  each  for  $5,000 

Payments  for  the  Buildins; 

Cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 


$64,662  i»2 


The  Investments  noiv  are 

For  Collection  Fund 50.714  61 

For  Prolessor's  Fund 45,000  00 

For  Building  Fund 00,!)48  60 


i  1.56,663  21 


STEPHEN    SALISBURY,   Treasitrer. 
Cambridge,  January  IS,  1879. 
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31 ; 

Sai.isbuuv,  Trea  urer  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Arclueology  and 

For  Collection  Fund. 

To  Balance  of  Account $l,(iG(<  U 

To  rec'd  .n  part  of  AVorcester  &  Na^^lua  H.  R.  Co. 

Note  of  July  .'),  187.5 1,319(57 

To  rec'd  for  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co.  Note.  Jan.  4. 

]S7(i.  $1,300;   Interest,  $19  .iO 1,319  50 

To   rec'd  (i  mouths'  lutereet  on   Mass.  .5  per  cent. 

Notes  in  Gohl '.     .     .    ':     .       ],l-2o  dO 

To  rec'd  on  sale  of  $1.12.5  Gold,  at  9-l(!  per  cent.     .     .  6  33 

To   rec'd  (J  m.aiths'  Interest  on  Mass.  5  per  cent. 

Notes  of  Professor  Fund        ........       1,12500 

To  i-ec'd  on  sale  of  $1,125  Gold,  at  9-lG  per  cent.    .     .  H  33 

— ■■ 2,202  66 

To  rec'd  6  montli-^'  lutei'est  on  Woi-cestei"  Gas  Lijrht 

Co.  Note  of  $o00;00t  to.lst:  5  i>er  cent.     .    ..     .     .  15  00 

To  rec'd  for  Keport.-,  $1  50;  for  Box,  $2  (lO        ...  ;j  fto 

To  rec'd  in  pait  of  Worcester  &  Nashua  H.  11.  C<i. 

Note 3,200  00 

To  rec'd  of  Curator,  ciedit  for  |)aynient.  .Inly  25    .     .  lOO  00 

To    rec'd    "f    JMuseuui    Comparative    Zooioa-y,    for 

Freiglt  Ironi  California,  $15  7.5;  Mexico,  $S  00     .  23  75 

To  rec'd  for  Reports  .sold    .......;..  8  95 

1.32  70 

To  rec'd  in  part  of  Worcester  &  Nashua  II.  R.  Co. 

Note  .,,... 1,40000 

To  rec'd  of  Worcester  &  National  Bank,  Interest  on 

Deposit,     .....,.......'..;.  27  98 


Carried  forward  $11  347  15 


Ethnology  in  connecttoii  with  f far  Par  S  University,  in  Annual  Cash  Account,  Jan.  14, 1879. 
1878.  ...  ,  ■ 

Feb.       4.    By  pniil  Ilarviircl  Coll..  Rent  ol"  Tloom.s.  to  July  1.  '77  312  .^O 

Feb.     2U.     15y  piiiil  II.  HilN,  lor  Ancient  MissoHii  Pottery     .     .  88  (JO 

Feb.     25.    By  (luid  Dr.  C.  O.  Abbott/,  on  acc't  Explorations  in 

^'e\v,Jer!^ey 100  00       ■ 

Feb.     25.    By  ))ai(l   Henry  Gillman,   on   acc't  Explorations  in 

Florida 100  GO 

Feb.     25.    B}-  paid    Edward  S.  Morse,   on  acc't  Explorations 

in  -Japan      ..............  250  00 

Feb.     25.    By   paid   Dr.   Edward   Palmer,   on    acc't    Explora- 
tions in  Moxioo    .     .     ,     .  ■  .     .    ;,    \     ,     .     .     .  500  00 
Feb.     25.    By  |>aid  P.  .Schumacher,  on  acc't  Explorations  in 

Cali4oriiia,  $5U0  00,  Gold 510  (i2 

1,4(30  (i2 

Apr.       5.    By  iiaid  Curator,  for  i)aid  Photograph  of  Building    .  10  00 

Apr.       5.    By  i)aid  Curator,  lor  paid  100  Electrotypes,  Special 

Appropriation 28  50 

Apr.       5.    By  i)aid  Curator,  for  paid  \  Sjiecial  Appropriation 

lor  As>istant 75  (lO 

Apr.       5.    By  paid  Curator,  for  ])aid  Illustrations  Mr.  Blake's 

paper,  Special  Ai)propriatiou 150  00 

Apr.       5.    By  jiaid  Curator,  for  paid  Sundry  Incidentals   .     .     .  28  32 

Apr.       5.     By  paid   H.   W.    Poole,  lor  B.)oks   and  Photograph  20  00 

Apr.      5.    By  paid  Salem  Press,  for  Paper,  etc 13  00 

Apr.       5.     By  paid  Sawin's  Express 3;>  02 

Apr.      5.    By  paitl  Prof.  E.  Hitchcock,  for  Casts  of  Indian  Pots  10  00 

Apr.      5.     I5y  paid  F.  H.  IVlarkoe,  for  Cement 3  75 

Apr.      5.    By  paid  E.  Cuitiss,  for  Collection  from  Tennessee     .  3!)  85 

Apr.      5.     By  paid  .J.  N    Curtiss,  3  months  pay  as  Janitor,  to  1st  150  00 

Apr.       5.     By  paid  Ifichard  &  Boas,  t'reight  from  Peru      .     .     .  53  25 

Aiu-.       n.     By  pairl  T.  Richardson,  for  Coal (iO  00 

Apr.      5.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Salary  for  3  months,         450  00 

1,124  09 

Apr.     10.    By  paid   P.   Schumacher,  on  account  Explorations 

in  Californii 200  00 

Apr.     K).    By  pant  C.  Hale,  for  Egyptian  INlummy .5(1  CO 

Apr.     Ki.     By    paid     Curator,    Appropriation    Explorations   in 

Tennessee       Ito  wO 

350  00 

Apr.     19.    By  paid  Dr.  Earl  Flint,  on  account  of  Explorations 

111  Nicaragua 500  00 

June    19.     By  jiaid   P.  Schumacher,   on    account   E.\plorations 

m  California,  Cold,  $100.00;  Telegraph  Transfer, 

$•■{  75 103  75 

July       2.    By  i)aid  Curator,  for  paid  on  acc't  Printing  Report    .  3()5  41 

July       2.    By    iiaid    Curator,   for  paid   A.  Hardy,  Exi)loiation 

Slielllieaps  in  Maine 15  00 

July       2.    By  paid  Curator,  for  paid  N.  Vickary,  lor  Articles 

from  Indian  Graves,  Lvnn    ..." 10  00 

July       2.    By  paid  Curator,  for  paid  i)r.  C.  C.  Abbott,  for  Arch- 

ieological  Collections  in  .New  Jersey        ....  10000 

July      2.    By  jiaid  Curator,  for  i)ai(l  E.  Curtiss,  for  Explorations 

in  Tennessee,  June  7 38  85 

July       2.    By  paid  Curator,  for  paid  E.  Curtiss,  for  Explorations 

ill  Tennessee.  June  21 27  95 

July       2.     By  i>aid  Curator,  lor  paid  G.  W.  Morse,  for  Potterv 

from  Missoiiii ".  (32  42 

July       2.    By  iKiid  Curator,  for  iiaid  for  Stone  Pipe       ....  5  OO 

July       2.    By  paid  Curator,  for  paid  for  IiiculiMilals      ....  12443 

July       2.     By  paid  Curator,  i  of  an  Appropriation  for  Assistant  75  00 

July       2.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  one  quarter's  Salary,  to  1st    .  450(^0 

July       2.    By  paid  J.  N.  Curtis,  one  quarter's  Pay  to  1st  mst.     .  150  00 

July     25.    By  paid   Dr.  C    C.  Abbott,  on  account  of  Explora-  '  " 

tions  in  New  Jersey 100  00 

July     25.    By  paid  E.  Curtiss,  on  account  of  Explorations   in 

Tennessee 200  00 

July     25.    By  paid  Curator,  on  account  of  Incitlentals       ...  loo  00 

400  00 

Carried  /or  wurd  f5,7()3  02 
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Dr. 


1879. 
Jan.       i. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Brought  forward 

To  rec'd  (5  months  Interest  on  Worcester  Gas  Light 
Co.  Note,  to  1st 

To  rec'd  6  months  Interest  on  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Notes, 

to  1st  inst..  Gold 1.125  00 

To  rec'd  6  months  Interest  on  Mass.  .5  per  cent.  Notes 

of  Professor  Fund,  to  1st  inst..  Gold       ....       l,12.'j  00 

To  rec'd  for  Sale  of  Reports 

To  rec'd  Iiitei-est  on  Balance  of  Worcester  &  Nashua 

R.  R.  Co.  Note  of  July  .5,  187.5 .31+31 

To  rec'd  Balance  of  Principal  of  above  Note    .     .     .       1,545  til 


$11,347  15 


2,250  00 

7  50 


1,8,59  92 


$15,479  .57 
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Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Broil  ffht  forward 

Aug.     15.    By  paid  E.  T.  Jenks,  for  Locks,  etc 

Sept.    20.    By  paid  R.  &  C.  Degener,  for  Freight  from  Vera  Cruz 

Oct.       3.    By  paid  Sawin's  Express 57  00 

By  paid  J.  W.  Grant,  for  Paper  Trays 40  00 

By  paid  G.  D.  Markoe,  for  Cement 1  50 

By  paid  J.N.  D.  Hart,  for  Collection  from  Wisconsin  8  00 
By  paid  G.  W.  Morse,  for  Pottery  and  Stone  Imple- 
ments from  Illinois       153  67 

By  paid  Salem  Press.  Envelopes,  etc.,  $8  05;  Print- 
ing Report,  $i)94  68 1,002  73 

By  paid  J.  N.  Curtis,  Janitor,  Pay  for  July  and  Aug.  100  00 

By  paid  E.  E.  Chick,  Janitor,  Pay  for  September      .  50  00 

By  paid  Curator's  Bill  of  Incidentals        279  26 

By  paid  F.  VV.  Putnam,  Curator,  Salary  for  3  months  450  00 

Oct.  31.  By  paid  Dr.  Earl  Flint,  on  account  of  Explorations 
in  Nicaragua 

Nov.  15.  By  paid  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  on  account  of  Explora- 
tions in  New  Jersey 100  00 

Nov.     15.    By  paid  Edwin  Curtiss,  on  account  of  Explorations  in 

Tennessee       200  00 

Dec.     27.    By  paid  Merchants  Marine  Insurance  Co.,  for  Policy, 

$3,000;  for  5  years  on  Collections        

1879. 
Jan.       8.    By  paid  C.  W.  Sever,  for  Paper,  Stationery,  etc.   .     .  18  88 

Jan.       8.    By  paid  Richard  &  Boas,  Freight,  etc.,  per  Acapulco         177  50 

Jan.       8.    By  paid  W.  T.  Richardson,  Coal 242  60 
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Carolina 40  00 
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Jan.       8.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  Salary  for  3  months, 

to  1st  inst 450  00 

Jan.       8.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  to  pay  W.  Clogston, 

for  Stone  Implements,  etc 

Jan.     14.    By  Cash  in  the  hands  of  S.  Salisbury,  Treasurer 
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For  Building  Fund. 
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By  paid  Worcester  Bros.,  for  Curtains     .  .  . 

By  paid  G.  G.  Page,  for  Wooden  Trays     .  .  . 

By  paid  A.  Banmister,  for  Steam  Fixtures  .  . 

By  paid  J.  N.  Curtis,  for  Paint  and  Glass  .  . 

By  paid  A.  Chick,  for  Elevator  Case    .     .  .  . 

By  paid  Hancock  &  Greely,  for  Carpentry   .     . 
By  paid  W.  C.  Poland  &  .Son,  for  Mason  Work 
By  paid  John  Mack,  for  Plastering      .     .     .     . 

By  paid  J.  W.  Fuller,  for  Bells,  etc 

John  Farquhais  Sous,  for  Slate 
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By  paid  Brock  Bros.,  for  Fire  Buckets 

By  paid  Worcester  Bros.,  for  Window  Shades       .     . 

By  paid  T.  Wilson,  for  Cases 

By  paid  R.  Sherburne,  for  Glass 

Bv  paid  J.  N.  Curtis,  for  Materials  for  Cases  .  .  . 
By  paid  G.  G.  Page  &  Co.,  for  Trays  for  Cases        .     . 
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Leak 
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By  paid  George  H.  Slack,  Architect,  for  Plans  for 
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By  paid  T.  Wilson,  Carpentry 

By  paid  Lambert  Bros.,  Glass 

By  paid. T.  N.  Curtis,  Painting  and  Glazing        .     .     . 

By  paid  E.  T.  Jenks,  for  Locks,  etc 

Bv  paid  Sawin's  Express         

By  ijaid  Curator,  for  paid  Lock,  $0  60;  C.  Moore, 

Butts,  Coal  Hod,  etc.,  $1  81       

By  paid  Curator,  for  paid  Cleaning  Windows,  $13  6.t; 

for  Glass,  etc.,  $U  70 
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21  70 

6  65 
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24  25 


370  20 
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43  06 

11  13 

2  41 

28  35 


747  03 

1,607  08 
58  45 

349  87 

36  25 
140  00 
100  00 


Jan.     14.    By  Cash  in  the  hands  of  S.  Salisbury,  Treasurer 


675  64 

948  60 


$4,662  92 


I  certify  that  I  have  examined  this  account,  and  find  the  items  to  correspond  with 
the  vouciiers,  and  to  be  correctly  computed,  and  that  the  securities  are  in  the  Treas- 
urer's possession.  - 

S.  F.  HAVEN,  Auditor. 

Jan.  14, 1879. 
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THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


T  )  THc  P.tKS[D7,vr  vvn  Fi-n.L  >\v"s  of  IIv^vard  Cor,r,EQK:  — 

The  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Ameiican  Arcline- 
ology  and  Ethnology  herewith  respectfully  communicate  to  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  as  their  Thirteenth 
Annual  Report,  the  Reports  of  their  Curator  and  Treasurer  for 
the  year  1879,  presented  to  the  Board  at  its  annual  meeting  on 
February  6,  1880. 

ROBERT  C.  WINTHROP, 
CHARLES  FRANCIS  ADAMS, 
STEPHEN  SALISBURY, 
ASA  GRAY, 
HENRY  WHEATLAND, 
THOMAS  T.  BOUVfi, 
THEODORE  LYMAN. 

CAMBRinOE, 

March,  1880. 
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ABSTRACT  FROM  THK  RECORDS. 


Fkiday,  Fkriiuaky  G,  1880.  The  Annual  Mcetini;  of  tlie  Board  of 
Trustees  was  luUl  this  day  at  noon  in  tlie  Museum,  Canibiidjie.  Present: 
Messrs.  WixniitQP,   Salisuuky,   Whkati.and,   Bouvli,   Lvman,  and  the 

ClTUATOK. 

Tiie  Report  of  the  Curatoi!  was  read  and  accepted  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  under  his  direction  as  a  part  of  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Heport. 
which  in  accordance  with  his  suggestion  is  to  be  b(jnn(l  with  the  Twelfth 
Report. 

The  Report  of  the  Ex-tukasukkk  was  read  and  accepted  and  referred 
to  the  Curator  for  publication  in  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report. 

The  CU15ATOR  submitted  a  report,  audited  by  Mr.  Lyma.v,  containing  a 
detailed  account  of  the  expenditures,  which  was  read  and  accepted  and 
directed  to  be  printed. 

In  the  matter  of  the  transfer  of  the  funds  to  Harvard  College,  Mr. 
LyiMan  reported  that  application  had  been  made  to  the  Sui)reme  Court  to 
authorize  the  transfer,  and  that  the  Court  had  sent  down  a  rescript  whicli 
decided  that  such  transfer  was  not  allowaljle  under  the  Trust. 

In  consequence  of  the  decision  of  tlie  Supreme  Court  being  adverse  to 
the  transfer  of  the  funds  to  the  care  of  the  College,  Mr.  Sai.isuuuy  con- 
sented to  hold  the  ottice  of  Treasurer  tor  the  ensuing  year,  and  he  wa.s 
accordingly  elected.  Mr.  Ly'man  was  also  elected  Auditor  for  the  year 
ensuing. 

The  appropriations  proposed  by  the  Auditor  were  agreed  to,  and  the 
Treasurer  was  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Curator  the  income  of  the 
funds  for  disbursement. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned;  after  which  an  examination  was  made  of 
the  room  and  gallery  now  ready  for  exliil)iLion  to  the  public. 
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Hknuy  Whkati.and, 

Secntarij  of  the  Board. 


REPORT   OF   THE   CURATOR. 


To   the    Trustees   of   the    Peabodi/    Mu>ieum   of    Archceologj/   and 
Etiinologij :  — 

Gkntlkmen  : — As  the  publication  of  the  last  Report  has  been 
delayed  b}'  causes  bejond  iii}'  coutiol,  it  is  proposed,  with  ^our 
sanction,  to  make  the  present  one  as  brief  as  possible,  and  to  issue 
the  two  under  one  cover,  with  an  index  of  the  four  reports  that 
are  to  form  our  second  volume.  For  this  reason,  your  considera- 
tion of  the  special  papers  oti'ered  for  publication  will  be  asked  at 
future  meetings. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  exploration  has  been  carried 
on  as  far  as  the  limited  means  would  permit  and  may  l)e  brief!}' 
stated  to  have  been  as  follows  :  — 

Dr.  AnBOTT  has  continued  to  collect  objects  in  New  Jersey  and 
has  extended  his  researches  to  counties  not  included  in  his  former 
explorations.  The  large  amount  of  material  which  Dr.  Abbott 
has  brought  together,  during  the  several  years  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  arclut'ological  exploration  of  the  state  of  New 
Jeisey,  will  now  enable  the  Museum  to  make  a  thorough  exhibition 
of  the  Stone  Age  of  a  very  important  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  to  represent  sevei'al  distinct  periods  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  that  i)art  of  our  countiy  by  man,  —  or  from  the  time  when 
human  im[)lements  were  left  in  the  gravel  beds  to  that  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  recent  Indian  tribes. 

Dr.  Abbott  has  also  continued  his  examination  of  the  gravel 
beds  of  the  Delaware  valley  with  special  reference  to  their 
origin,  and  many  important  facts  have  been  brought  to  light 
which  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  geological  age  of 
the  gravel  and  the  imi)lements  it  contains.  1  may  also  mention 
that  Dr.  Abbott  and  myself  spent  several  days  in  an  examination 
of  the  shellheaps  on  the  coast  about  Beesley's  Point,  and  also 
passed  a  few  days  about  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  and  on  Shawnee 
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Island,  —  a  region  once  occupied  by  the  important  tfihe  of  Indians 
from  wliich  the  ishind  takes  its  name.  During  tliese  brief  trips 
nnmerons  objects  were  collected  and  a  few  important  facts 
obtained. 

Dr.  P'mnt  has  continued  his  explorations  in  Nicaragua,  and 
has  sent  to  the  Museum  a  large  number  of  vessels  of  pottery, 
many  stone  implements  and  other  objects  ol)tained  from  the 
ancient  burial  mounds.  He  has  also  continued  his  important 
researches  in  the  caves,  and  has  forwarded  many  additional  draw- 
ings copied  from  the  peculiar  sculptures  on  the  walls.  From  one 
cave  he  obtained  portions  of  several  human  skeletons,  including 
eight  crania.  With  these  were  a  few  ornaments  and  implements. 
As  very  few  human  crania  have  been  collected  in  Central  America 
these  from  the  cave  are  of  particular  importance.  I  will  simply 
mention  here,  in  a  general  way,  that  they  are  short  and  broad,  and 
several  show  considerable  frontal  flattening.  A  large  "idol" 
carved  from  a  block  of  lava,  and  several  small  rude  carvings  in 
stone,  have  been  received  from  the  islands  in  Lake  Nicaragua, 
where  they  were  obtained  by  Ur.  Flint.  iSome  of  these,  he 
thinks,  are  of  great  antiquity.  He  has  also  obtained  important 
evidence  in  relation  to  the  antiquity  of  the  cave-inscriptions. 

The  account  of  the  discoveries  by  Dr.  Flint  and  of  the  material 
he  has  secured  for  the  Museum,  will,  as  stated  in  the  last  report, 
form  the  subject  of  a  special  paper  upon  the  preparation  of  which 
he  is  now  engaged. 

On  the  return  of  Dr.  Pai.mkk  from  Mexico,  he  assisted  in  assort- 
ing and  cataloguing  the  material  which  he  had  collected  from  the 
present  Indian  tribes,  particularly  those  in  the  state  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  and  also  the  collection  of  objects  which  he  obtained  from 
ancient  ruins  and  burial  mounds.  To  catalogue  this  collection 
required  over  800  entries. 

The  articles  which  Dr.  Palmer  obtained  from  the  Indians  of 
Mexico  illustrate  the  customs  and  arts  of  the  tribes  in  a  very 
perfect  and  comprehensive  manner,  and  are  of  great  importance 
in  showing  the  methods  of  savage  art  and  its  connection  with  that 
of  prehistoric  times.  Of  the  collection  of  antiquities,  it  can  be 
said  that  it  is  the  first  we  have  received  from  Mexico  of  which  the 
exact  condition  under  which  each  object  was  found  is  known. 
The  care  with  which  the  excavations  were  made  and  every 
associated  object  secured  and  pioperly  hibelled,  gives  the  first  clue 
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we  have  lia<l  at  the  Museum  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
ditferent  periods  of  prehistoric  time  in  Mexico.  Heretofore  the 
o!\jects  received  have,  in  general,  been  classed  as  Toltec  or  Aztec 
with  a  perfect  disregard  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
obtained,  and  thus  specimens  from  Mexico  have,  as  a  rule,  been  of 
comparatively  little  value,  except  in  a  very  general  way,  for 
ethnological  study. 

One  of  the  Crania  obtained  b}^  Dr.  Palmer  in  a  burial  place 
under  an  ancient  mound,  associated  with  a  class  of  pottery  unlike 
an}'  we  had  before,  is  of  particular  interest  from  its  extreme 
anterior  and  posterior  artificial  flattening,  which  has  resulted  in 
forming  an  exceedingly  short  and  broad  skull,  in  these  respects 
far  exceeding  any  other  in  the  Museum.  Another  cranium  from  a 
cave  is  of  a  natural  oval  form. 

The  prehistoric  objects  obtained  by  Dr.  Palmer  in  Mexico,  and 
the  Nicaraguan  collection  received  from  Dr.  Flint,  are  now  ar- 
ranged in  cases  on  the  1st  northern  gallery,  and  the  importance  of 
each  collection  can  be  readily  seen. 

Mr.  CuRTiss  has  continued  in  the  regular  employ'  of  the  Museum, 
and  by  his  faithful  and  careful  work  has  not  only  added  a  large 
number  of  specimens  to  the  Museum,  which  are  embraced  under 
about  900  entries  during  the  past  year,  but  has  made  several 
important  discoveries  in  relation  to  the  different  kinds  of  mounds. 
He  has  been  also  very  fortunate  in  finding  several  forms  of  large 
and  otherwise  interesting  implements  of  flint  unlike  any  before 
known.  After  an  exploration  of  several  burial  mounds  and  old 
village  sites  in  Tennessee,  Mr.  Curtiss  had  the  opportunity  of 
making  some  very  interesting  and  important  explorations  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri.  He  then  commenced  operations  in  Arkan- 
sas, where  he  is  now  engaged  in  the  most  extensive  work  he  has 
yet  undertaken.  As  the  material,  with  the  exception  of  the  "sur- 
face finds,"  received  from  Mr.  Curtiss,  is  arranged  and  on  exhibition, 
I  can  hardly  do  better  than  refer  you  to  the  several  cases  in  this 
room,  the  contents  of  which  are  largely  the  results  of  his  work. 
It,  however,  will  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  while  in 
Missouri  he  opened  three  mounds  which  are  of  the  same  character 
as  the  well-known  chambered  barrows  of  England.  These  cham- 
bered mounds  are  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cla}'  Co., 
Missouri,  and  form  a  large  group  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri 
River.     The  chambers  are,  in  the  tiiree  opened  by  Mr.  Curtiss, 
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about  eiglit  feet  square,  and  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet  high. 
Each  cliau)ber  has  a  passage-way  several  feet  in  length  by  two 
in  width,  which  leads  from  the  chamber  to  the  opening  on  the 
southern  edge  of  the  mound.  The  walls  of  the  chambered  passages 
were  about  two  feet  thick,  vertical,  and  well  made  of  stones  evenly 
laid  without  clay  or  mortar  of  any  kind.  The  top  of  one  of  the 
chambers  had  a  covering  of  large  flat  rocks,  but  the  others  seem 
to  have  been  closed  over  with  wood.  The  chambers  were  filled 
with  clay  which  had  been  burnt,  and  appeared  as  if  it  had  fallen 
in  from  above.  The  inside  walls  of  the  chambers  also  siiowed 
signs  of  fire.  Under  the  burnt  clay,  in  each  chamber,  were  found 
the  remains  of  several  human  skeletons,  all  of  which  had  been 
burnt  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  but  small  fragments  of  the 
bones,  which  were  mixed  with  the  ashes  and  charcoal.  Mr. 
Curtiss  thought  that  in  one  chamber  he  found  the  remains  of  five 
skeletons  and  in  another  thirteen.  With  the  burnt  bones  and 
ashes  there  were  a  few  flint  implements,  a  shark's  tooth,  and 
miiuite  fragments  of  vessels  of  clay.  A  large  mound  near  the 
chambered  barrows  was  also  opened,  but  in  this  chambers  were 
not  found,  and  the  bodies  had  been  buried  in  an  extended  position. 
This  mound  proved  remarkably  rich  in  large  flint  implements, 
and  also  contained  well  made  pottery  and  a  peculiar  '^gorget"  of 
red  stone.  The  connection  of  the  people  who  placed  the 
ashes  of  their  dead  in  the  stone  chambers,  with  those  wlio  buried 
their  dead  in  the  earth  mounds  is,  of  coiuse,  yet  to  be  determined. 
Besides  making  an  examination  of  a  large  burial  mound  in 
Marion  Co.,  Kansas,  Mr.  Curtiss  removed  several  cairns  near  by. 
These  seem  to  be  the  monuments  of  a  later  people  than  those  who 
buried  in  the  mound.  These  piles  of  stones,  he  found,  were 
erected  over  bodies  which  had  been  placed  on  the  bare  rock.  The 
skeletons  under  all  the  cairns  that  Mr.  Curtiss  removed  were  so 
much  decayed  that  not  a  single  cranium  could  be  obtained.  A 
numl^er  of  objects  of  various  kinds  were  found,  which  had  been 
phiced  with  the  bodies.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  these, 
perhaps,  are  the  several  minute  pipes  made  of  catlinite.  Untler 
one  of  the  piles  of  stones  an  arrow-point  of  obsidian  was  found 
associated  with  a  glass  bead.  This  single  glass  bead  was  the 
only  object  of  European  make  discovered,  but  it  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  comparatively  recent  period  when  at  least  one  of 
this  group  of  cairns  was  erected. 
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In  relation  to  the  explorations  in  Arkansas,  I  will  here  briefly 
reinnrk,  that  so  far  as  the  present  results  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
subject,  the  nioundbuilders  of  Arkansas  seem  to  have  been  closely 
allied  with  those  of  the  Cumberland  valley  in  Tennessee,  and  were 
probably  of  the  same  people.  The  difference  in  the  mode  of  burial 
is,  however,  very  marked,  as  Mr.  Curtiss  finds  that,  in  the  mounds 
tiuis  far  opened,  instead  of  the  graves  being  made  by  slabs  of 
stone,  as  in  Tennessee,  the  bodies  are  surrounded  by  burnt  clay. 
This  custom  he  attributes  to  the  absence  of  stone  in  the  region. 
The  examination  of  the  Arkansas  mounds  has,  however,  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  extended  to  prove  that  this  method  is  common  to 
all. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  year  Dr.  Palmer  has  been  engaged 
in  an  exploration  of  eastern  Texas,  as  it  was  of  importance  to 
ascertain  if  any  of  the  nations  of  mound-builders  had  occupied 
that  region,  and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  archaeology  of  that 
portion  of  the  state.  So  far  as  Dr.  Palmer's  observations  in  the 
field  have  extended,  it  can  be  said  that  mounds,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  used  as  applying  to  the  tumuli  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  do  not  occur  in  eastern  Texas  ;  neither  is  there  any  evi- 
dence of  another  people  than  the  recent  Indian  tribes  having 
occupied  that  portion  of  the  state.  Several  so-called  Indian- 
mounds  were  found  by  Dr.  Palmer  to  be  natural  hills,  and  of  the 
singular  mounds  of  burnt  stone  he  writes  as  follows:  — 

''Tiiese  piles  of  stone  are  found  in  many  places  in  Texas  where 
flint  is  abundant,  the  most  noteil  i)lace  being  Georgetown.  In  the 
ploughed  field  at  Georgetown,  where  I  obtained  the  large  number 
of  flint  implements  sent  to  yon,  there  were  formerly  several  of 
these  piles,  which  were  described  as  similar  to  those  at  Comfort, 
from  which  I  have  sent  you  specimens.  Outside  of  the  flint 
regions  these  stone  piles  are  not  found.  I  have  concluded  that 
the  Indians  made  brush  fires  on  the  limestone  rock  containing  the 
masses  of  flint  which  they  desired  to  split.  The  limestone  becom- 
ing heated,  imparted  its  heat  to  the  flint  and  thus  in  time,  the 
continued  heat  of  the  brush  fire,  caused  the  flint  to  split  into  pieces 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes  convenient  for  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  implements.  Perhaps  the  splitting  of  the  flint  was  aided  by 
throwing  water  on  the  rock  while  heated.  I  cannot  attribute 
these  piles  of  stone  to  any  other  cause  than  that  here  suggested. 
The  fact  that  they  arc  only  found  in  the  flint  region  and  that  they 
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contain  so  many  pieces  and  flakes  of  flint  of  all  sizes,  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  amount  of  labor  saved  by  such  a 
method  of  procuring  the  flint  of  proper  size  for  making  imple- 
ments, seems  to  me  to  warrant  my  conclusion  that  these  piles 
of  burnt  stones  show  where  and  how  the  Indians  of  Texas  ob- 
tained their  flint." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  for  want  of  funds,  Dr.  Palmer  will  be 
obliged  to  discontinue  his  investigations  when  so  much  of  impor- 
tance could  be  obtained  by  extending  his  field  work  into  south- 
western Texas  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Mexico,  a  region  of 
which  the  archaeology  is  yet  unknown. 

An  important  exploration  of  a  region  on  the  Missouri  River,  in 
Dakota  Territory,  the  archaeology  of  which  is  but  very  little 
known,  has  been  kindly  undertaken  by  Mr.  Geo.  W,  Swket,  who 
has  alread}^  forwarded  to  the  Museum  the  results  of  a  few  days 
preliminary  work  during  the  past  autumn.  These  objects,  all  of 
which  are  from  two  mounds,  in  two  distinct  groups,  lead  to  the 
expectation  of  very  interesting  results  when  their  thorough  explo- 
ration is  made  in  the  spring,  as  Mr.  Sweet  proposes.  A  special 
paper  on  the  Dakota  mounds  and  their  contents  will  then  be 
prepared. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Adams,  during  the  last  season,  made  an  examination 
of  a  group  of  burial  mounds  on  the  Spoon  River,  in  Illinois,  and 
has  kindly  furnished  the  Museum  with  an  account  of  his  explora- 
tions and  also  with  a  number  of  interesting  objects  which  he  ob- 
tained from  several  of  the  mounds  and  from  refuse  heaps  in  their 
vicinit}'. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Shallenberger  we  are  also  indebted  for  a 
short  account,  with  a  plan,  of  the  mounds  in  the  Spoon  River  valley. 

Mr.  A.  Kocsis,  of  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  has  made  an  examination 
of  the  "Old  Stone  Fort"  at  Manchester,  Tennessee,  and  has  fur- 
nished a  valuable  account  and  carefully  made  drawing  of  this 
anciently  fortifled  hill.  Several  drawings  and  descriptions  of  this 
prehistoric  work  have  been  published,  but  they  contained  so  many 
discrepancies  that  I  directed  Mr.  Kocsis'  attention  to  them  and 
requested  him  to  go  over  the  ground  with  copies  of  the  several 
plans  before  him.  This  he  has  kindly  done,  and  I  believe  we  now 
have  as  correct  a  description  and  drawing  of  the  Fort  as  it  is 
possible  to  obtain.  This  drawing  is  now  being  enlarged  for 
exhibition  in  the  Museum. 
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In  this  connection  I  may  call  3'oar  attention  to  the  drawings 
representing  the  two  great  groups  of  earthworks  at  Newark  and 
Marietta,  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  representations  of  some  of  the 
mounds  and  ancient  works  which  I  propose  to  hang  upon  the 
vacant  wall  space  in  this  room. 

In  Ohio  we  have  had  the  valued  assistance  of  Prof.  John  T. 
Short,  who,  in  company  with  Messrs.  Eugene  Lane  and  David 
Dyer,  opened  three  mounds  in  Delaware  County.  As  Prof,  Short 
has  prepared  a  detailed  account  of  his  explorations  which  I 
propose  to  offer  for  your  consideration  in  another  connection,  I 
will  here  briefly  call  attention  to  a  few  facts  contained  in  his  paper. 
One  of  the  mounds  was  in  the  centre  of  an  earth-circle,  which  is 
570  feet  in  circumference  and  has  an  embankment  3  feet  high. 
Inside  of  this  embankment  is  a  ditch  27  feet  wide  and  7  feet  deep. 
At  the  eastern  side  of  the  enclosure  there  is  an  opening  in  the 
embankment,  from  which  a  graded  way  leads  to  a  small  stream 
known  as  Spruce  Run.  Near  this  opening  is  a  small  mound 
which  did  not  yield  any  relics.  The  large  mound  in  the  centre  is 
about  70  feet  in  diameter  and  is  now  12  in  height.  Two  layers  of 
stones  were  found  in  this  mound,  and  in  the  centre,  at  the  bottom, 
was  a  large  bed  of  ashes  and  burnt  human  bones.  Around  this 
bed  of  ashes  were  three  pottery  vessels  which  were  taken  out  in 
fragments.  To  the  south  of  the  circle  enclosing  the  mound  is  a 
large  earth-circle  300  feet  in  diameter.  Another  mound,  situated 
about  one  mile  from  Galena,  and  known  as  the  "Phillips  Mound," 
was  very  carefully  explored,  but  nothing  was  discovered  with  the 
exception  of  tvvo  ash  heaps.  This  mound  was  165  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  4  feet  in  height. 

Prof,  Short  also  obtained  from  Mr.  Jay  Dyer,  who  gave  them 
to  the  Museum,  some  human  bones  which  were  found  in  a  vault 
lined  with  oak  and  walnut  timbers  averaging  6  inches  in  diameter, 
over  which  a  mound  of  stones,  75  feet  in  diameter  and  15  feet 
high  had  been  raised.  It  is  greatl}'  to  be  regretted  that  this 
mound  and  vault  were  destroyed,  two  years  ago,  without  a  careful 
examination.  To  Mr.  Dyer  we  are  indebted  for  the  account 
which  is  given  in  full  in  Prof.  Short's  paper,  and  for  the  few 
remains  of  the  skeletons  which  he  was  able  to  obtain. 

Although  we  have  the  published  accounts  of  the  occurrence  of 
burial  mounds  in  western  New  York,  most  of  the  tumuli  in  that 
state  have  now  been  destroyed,  and  we  know  but  little  of  their 
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s^triictnre  and  contents.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to 
obtain  all  the  information  possible  about  the  few  that  still  remain, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  very  fortunate  that  Dr.  F.  Lakkin,  of 
Randol[)l),  has  undertaken  to  make  all  the  researches  he  can  in 
behalf  of  the  Museum.  During  the  past  season  Dr.  Larkin  has 
forwarded  to  the  Museum  several  objects  taken  from  a  mound  that 
was  nearly  obliterated  a  number  of  3ears  ago,  and  has  given  an 
interesting  account  of  his  exploration  of  another  mound  which 
contained  a  bed  of  ashes  and  burnt  bones.  He  has  also  presented 
a  number  of  flint  implements  and  a  stone  celt  which  were  found 
under  the  roots  of  a  very  large  tree  stump,  and  formed  part  of  a 
deposit  of  over  200  implements.  The  interesting  account  by 
Dr.  Larkin  will  be  offered  to  you  for  publication  in  connection 
with  the  guide-book  to  this  room  which  I  am  now  preparing,  and 
in  which  I  propose  to  give  a  summary  of  the  reports  of  each 
person  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  objects  on  exhibition. 

For  about  two  years  Mr.  J.  Francis  Le  Bauon,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  St.  John's  and  Indian  Rivers  R.  R.,  at  Titusville,  Florida, 
has  been  engaged  in  making  a  reconnoissance  of  the  archaeological 
remains  in  eastern  Florida  for  the  Museum.  During  this  period 
he  has  located  on  a  cop}'  of  a  government  map  of  Florida,  pub- 
lisiied  by  the  War  Department,  no  less  than  173  stations,  com- 
prising shellheaps,  burial-mounds  and  fortifications,  in  a  region 
extending  about  300  miles  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's, 
and  inland  along  that  river  and  over-land  to  Lake  Okeechobee. 
The  majority  of  the  stations  are,  however,  on  the  St.  John's  and 
Indian  Rivers.  Taken  in  connection  with  Prof.  Wyman's  account 
of  the  shellheaps  of  the  St.  John's  River,  the  map  and  accompany- 
ing report  by  Mr.  Le  Baron  form  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  position  and  number  of  the  prehistoric  sites  in 
Florida.  Mr.  Le  Baron  has  also  in  his  report  called  attention  to 
several  groups  of  tumuli  of  special  interest  which  should  be  ex- 
plored in  detail  if  funds  can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose,  for  they 
are  of  a  different  character  from  the  ordinary  shellheaps  and 
burial-mounds  along  the  St.  John's  and  the  coast.  The  Report 
and  Map  by  Mr.  Le  Baron  will  prove  of  considerable  interest  and 
importance  in  connection  with  the  arrangement  of  the  large 
amount  of  material  which  we  have  from  the  shellheaps  of  Florida, 
consisting  principally  of  the  collections  made  by  the  late  Prof. 
Wyman,  and  the  proper  time  for  its  publication  will  be  when  the 
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collections  in  that  department  of  the  Museum  shall  be  placed  on 
exhibition. 

During  the  past  year  3343  entries  have  been  made  in  the 
catalogue,  embracing  several  thousand  specimens  received  from 
many  dilferent  sources.  As  all  of  these  are  biicfl}'  noticed  in  the 
"List  of  Additions  to  the  Museum,"  1  shall  here  only  call  atten- 
tion to  a  few  important  accessions,  without  slighting  those  from 
the  many  friends  of  the  Museum  who  have  so  materially  aided  it 
by  their  valuable  gifts. 

To  Mr.  FuA^XIS  P.  Knight,  now  of  Shanghai,  the  Museum  is 
indebted  for  an  interesting  series  of  clay  figures  from  Tientsin, 
which  illustrate  the  various  costumes  and  customs  of  different 
classes  of  the  Chinese.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  shipments 
which  INIr.  Knight  contemplates  sending  to  the  Museum  in  carry- 
ing out  his  wish  to  represent  the  Ethnology  of  portions  of  China. 

During  Prof.  Mousk's  residence  in  Japan  he  obtained  for  the 
Museum  a  series  of  articles  representing,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
customs  and  arts  of  the  Japanese  and  Ainos,  witii  special  refer- 
ence to  the  older  kinds  of  pottery,  some  of  the  specimens  dating 
back  to  between  one  and  two  thousand  years. 

Among  the  more  important  purchases,  during  the  past  year, 
should  be  mentioned :  The  AVells  Egyptian  Collection,  which 
contains  two  tablets  from  Thebes  ;  several  sculptures  from  Kar- 
nak  ;  a  few  bronzes,  and  six  beautiful  alabaster  vases  of  large 
size  from  the  tombs  at  Sakkara,  in  addition  to  a  nnmber  of  small 
objects  of  various  kinds.  This  collection  was  made  by  the  late 
J.  H.  Wklls  during  his  visit  to  Egypt  in  1856.  During  the  year 
we  have  also  received  from  Mrs.  Pickering  the  small  collection 
made  in  Egypt,  India,  and  on  the  east  (roast  of  Africa,  by  the  late 
Dr.  CiiAULES   Pickering   when  in  those  countries  in   1843-4. 

The  several  small  Eg3[)tian  collections  have  recently  been 
brought  together  and  are  now  exhibited  in  two  cases  on  the 
eastern  gallery,  forming  a  collection  of  considerable  importance 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  objects  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  principal  contributors  to. this  department,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  collections  mentioned  above,  are  Mr.  Clarence 
B.  MooRE,  whose  gift  was  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  the  late 
Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  AVintiiroi*,  Lt.  Com. 
J.  R.  McNair,  U.  S.  N.,  and  J.  A.  Lowell,  Esq.  To  Mr.  Loavell 
the  Museum  is  indebted  for  the  large  tablet  of  the  time  of  Ranicses 
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the  second.  This  was  brought  from  Pig3'pt  by  the  late  John 
Lowell,  jr.,  the  founder  of  the  Lowell  Lectures,  and  has  recently 
been  mounted  on  the  gallery  of  the  hall  adjoining  the  Egyptian 
collection  in  the  cases.  In  this  hall-galler}'  there  have  been  hung 
a  number  of  large  photographs  illustrating  the  early  architecture 
and  temples  of  India,  for  comparison  witli  the  architecture  of 
Central  America,  which  is  well  represented  by  the  beautiful  series 
of  large  photographs  now  hung  on  the  adjoining  walls. 

Another  important  addition,  received  by  purchase,  is  the  Brantz 
Mayek  collection  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  antiquities. 

The  Mexican  antiquities  are  now  on  exhibition  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  northern  gallery-,  and  consist  principally  of  the  Gushing, 
Mayer  and  Palmer  collections,  which  taken  together  form  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  department  of  the  Museum. 

An  important  and,  considering  the  region  where  it  was  made, 
large  collection  of  stone  implements  has  been  secured  by  the 
purchase  of  the  Ober  collection.  This  was  made  in  various  parts 
of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  principally  about  Beverly  and 
Salem,  and  contains  a  number  of  interesting  specimens  from  a 
region  where  stone  implements  are  now  seldom  found. 

In  connection  with  the  purchase  of  the  collections  1  have  men- 
tioned, I  wish  to  call  3-our  attention  to  two  now  on  deposit,  subject 
to  purchase  by  the  Museum.  They  are  both  important  and  would 
prove  valuable  additions.  One  of  these  consists  of  a  series  of 
several  hundred  objects  obtained  principally  in  the  Ohio  valley, 
many  of  which  were  taken  from  mounds.  It  also  contains  a 
number  of  specimens  from  a  mound  in  Virginia.  The  collection 
is  offered  at  a  fair  rate  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  advising  its 
purchase  if  the  funds  will  permit. 

The  other  collection  is  a  large  one  from  Peru  and  is  now  tempo- 
raril3'  arranged  in  three  large  cases  in  the  gallery.  This  was  made 
by  the  late  Mr.  Blcklin  and  contains  man}-  objects  which  would 
greatly  supplement  our  already  large  Peruvian  collection.  There 
are  an  unusual  number  of  ornaments  and  objects  made  of  silver 
and  bronze,  while  the  objects  of  pottery  would  add  several  hun 
dred  vessels  with  very  little  duplication.  As  important  as  this 
collection  would  prove,  the  demand  on  the  funds  of  the  Museum 
for  its  purchase  would  prevent  all  active  woik  for  a  year  to  come, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  urge  it  upon  your  consideration,  unless  there 
is  hope  of  pecuniary  assistance  from  some  friend  of  the  Museum. 
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The  additions  lo  the  Library  consist  of  125  volumes  and  162 
serials  and  pamphlets.  These  are  all  recorded  in  other  pages,  but 
I  wish  particularly  to  call  3-our  attention  to  the  bequest  of  the  late 
Dr.  PicKiauNG  to  the  Library  of  the  University,  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  Museum  has  received  several  important  works,  among 
them  a  copy,  in  perfect  condition,  of  the  well  known  but  rare  and 
expensive  folio  by  Dr.  Morton  on  American  Crania. 

As  is  shown  by  the  present  condition  of  the  several  rooms  in 
the  building,  the  active  work  in  the  Museum  has  been  successfully 
carried  on  during  the  past  year.  In  the  upper  northern  room  are 
now  placed  the  general  collection  of  crania  and  other  portions  of 
the  human  skeleton.  In  the  old  table  cases  in  this  room  and  ad- 
joining hall,  there  are  numerous  objects  from  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  from  the  present  Indian  tribes  of  North  America.  In  the  hall 
are  several  tin  cases  containing  garments,  feather  work  and  such 
other  articles  as  would  soon  be  injured  by  moths  if  i)laced  in  ordi- 
nary cases  ;  and  until  the  new  cases  are  built  in  the  rooms  in  which 
these  objects  will  find  their  proper  place,  it  will  not  be  advisable 
to  attempt  their  exhibition.  In  the  other  upper  room,  the 
European  collections  are  arranged  in  drawers  so  tliat  they  can  be 
seen  and  studied  b}-  persons  particularly  interested  ;  but  they  are 
not  on  exhibition  to  the  public,  and  cannot  be  so  placed  until  the 
cases  are  built  in  the  gallery  of  the  lowest  southern  room,  which 
will  be  during  the  present  year.  These  consist  of  the  Clement, 
Mortillet,  Agassiz  and  other  collections  from  the  Swiss  lakes,  the 
Nicolucci-Lyman  collection  from  Italy,  the  Rose  and  Claus  collec- 
tions from  Denmark,  the  Moore  collection  from  Europe  and  various 
small  lots.  In  this  room,  also,  are  the  collections  from  the  shell- 
heaps  of  New  England,  all  of  which  are  arranged  in  trays,  though 
a  large  portion  of  these  objects  have  not  yet  been  entered  in  the 
catalogue.  I  raa3%  here,  state  that  this  is  the  only  part  of  the 
Museum  removed  from  the  old  rooms  which  has  not  been  cata- 
logued, and  this  I  trust  will  be  accomplished  within  a  few  months. 

On  the  2(1  northern  gallery  there  are  now  stored  in  trays  and  on 
the  shelves,  the  collections  from  Alaska,  California  and  other  parts 
of  the  Pacific  coast.  Here,  too,  are  specimens  of  pottery  and  a 
number  of  articles  pertaining  to  the  present  Indian  tribes,  and  a 
small  Eskimo  collection.  The  opposite  gallery  now  contains  the 
general  collection  from  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  small  African  and 
Asiatic  collections  ;  but  these  will  soon  be  removed  to  the  northern 
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gallery  for  storage  until  the  cases  are  ready  on  the  southern  gal- 
lery, when  they  will  find  their  proper  resting  place. 

The  southern  room  on  the  2d  floor  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
carpenter,  and,  as  soon  as  the  cases  are  completed,  the  South 
American  collection  will  be  removed  to  it,  and  the  space  now 
occupied  by  the  latter  in  the  northern  room,  on  the  same  floor,  will 
be  devoted  temporarily  to  the  Alaskan,  Californian  and  present 
Indian  collections. 

The  drawers  under  the  cases  in  the  northern  room  on  the  2d 
floor  are  now  used  for  a  number  of  South  American  objects  which 
have  never  been  exhibited,  and  the  large  Wyman  and  other  collec- 
tions from  the  shellheaps  of  Florida. 

The  gallery  of  the  lower  southern  room  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Palmer  collection  from  the  present  Indians  of  Mexico,  and  the 
pottery  from  the  Swiss  lakes  and  from  Etruria,  but  these  will  all 
be  removed  during  the  present  year  in  order  to  have  the  cases  put 
up.  The  many  objects  from  the  surface  in  various  parts  of  North 
America,  and  from  the  graves  of  recent  Indians,  have  all  been 
placed  in  several  hundred  wooden  trays,  and  although  they  are 
not  on  exhibition  they  are  easily  accessible,  as  the}'  are  arranged 
geographically  under  the  exhibition  cases,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Abbott  collection  from  New  Jersey,  which  is  now  in  process 
of  classification  in  the  upper  southern  room.  In  the  southern 
room  on  the  1st  floor  is  the  library.  It  is  also  the  general  work 
room  of  the  Museum,  in  which  the  specimens  are  received  for 
cataloguing  and  arrangement. 

The  northern  room  on  the  first  floor,  the  one  in  which  you  are 
now  assembled,  with  gallery  and  adjoining  hall-gallery,  is  now, 
with  j'our  sanction,  ready  to  be  declared  open  to  the  public.  For 
although  it  will  yet  take  sometime  to  complete  the  general  la- 
belling of  the  cases,  by  substituting  printed  labels  for  the  written 
ones,  its  present  condition  will  enable  the  visitor  to  obtain  nearly 
all  the  information  possible  regarding  the  contents  of  the  cases, 
until  the  guide  book  relating  to  the  room  is  prepared.  Pending 
the  preparation  of  this  essential  aid  to  the  visitor  I  may  here 
state,  that  all  the  objects  in  this  room  relate  to  the  several  nations 
of  mound-builders,  to  the  cliflT-dwellers,  and  to  the  ancient  and 
modern  pueblo-trijjes. 

The  present  Pueblo  Nations  are  represented  by  three  models  of 
the  towns  of  Acoma,  Tegua  and  Taos  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
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and  by  a,  small  collection  of  vessels  illustrating  their  pottery  from 
New  Mexico.  The  ancient  Pueblo  Nations  are  also  represented 
b^'  several  models  and  plans  of  ruined  towns,  and  by  fragments 
of  pottery  and  other  objects  found  in  their  A'icinity.  In  the  same 
manner  a  series  of  beautiful  models,  with  a  number  of  objects 
taken  from  the  ruins,  re[)resent  the  cliff-dwellers  of  the  Colorado 
region.  The  models  shown  in  this  connection  comprise  a  full 
series  of  the  important  and  instructive  representations  of  the  ruins 
and  present  towns,  made  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hayden  by 
Messrs.  Jackson,  Holmes  and  Hoffman.  The  ancient  pueblo  people 
are  still  further  represented,  at  the  period  of  their  occupation  of 
Southern  Utah,  by  the  im[)ortant  collections  made  by  Drs.  Palmer 
and  Parry  from  the  mounds,  and  ruins  of  adobe  houses,  found  by 
those  gentlemen  in  that  region.  There  is  also  a  small  collection 
of  objects  obtained  from  a  cave  in  Southern  Utah,  which  are 
classified  as  pertaining  to  the  same  people. 

In  an  adjoining  case  are  placed  the  several  collections  of  objects 
found  in  caves  in  Tennessee,  Kentuck}'  and  Ohio,  which,  by  their 
resemblance  to  articles  from  burial  mounds  in  those  States,  are 
believed  to  have. been  the  work  of  the  same  tribes,  or  nations,  who 
buried  their  dead  in  the  mounds  and  stone-graves  of  the  Southern 
and  Western  States.  Objects  from  the  "  rock  shelters,"  or  small 
caves,  which  by  their  character  and  association  seem  likely  to  have 
been  deposited  in  those  places  b}^  the  recent  Indian  tribes  are 
excluded  from  this  room,  as  are  all  articles  found  on  the  sur- 
face, the  purpose  being  to  show  in  the  rest  of  the  cases  in  this 
room  only  such  objects  as  are  knoion  to  have  been  taken  from 
mounds,  and  from  the  peculiar  stone-graves  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  contents  of  the  latter  are  classed  as  belonging  to 
the  Southern  Moundbuilders,  from  the  fact  that  the  careful  explo- 
ration of  thousands  of  these  graves  under  the  direction  of  the 
Museum,  shows  that  their  contents,  including  the  human  remains, 
are  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  burial  mounds,  in  general, 
in  the  same  region.  Thus,  while  the  separate  collections  from  the 
mounds  in  different  portions  of  the  country  indicate  that  tlie  so- 
called  Moundbuilders  were  possessed  of  characteristics  which  show 
that  several  tribes,  nations,  or  peoples,  had  the  custom  of  mound 
building,  we  have  conclusive  evidence,  in  the  objects  here  arranged, 
that  the  stone-grave  people  of  the  Southwest  and  at  least  one  group 
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of  the  mound-builders  were  one  and  the  same  people.  The  eases 
in  the  western  and  southwestern  portions  of  the  room  contain 
the  objects  from  the  pueblos  and  the  caves.  The  other  cases  are 
devoted  to  the  proper  classification  and  display  of  the  objects  from 
the  mounds  and  stone-graves,  including  a  series  of  human  crania, 
selected  from  among  300,  to  illustrate  the  cranial  characteristics 
of  the  Southwestern  Moundbuilders. 

In  these  cases,  with  the  exception  of  the  general  collection  of 
pottery  from  the  Missouri  mounds,  which  is  arranged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  different  groups,  as  illustrated  by  shape, 
design  and  ornament,  and  with  the  further  exception  of  the  lai-ge 
collection  of  articles  from  the  stone-graves  of  the  Cumberland 
Valle}^  the  objects  from  each  mound  are  arranged  together.  In 
this  wa}',  by  the  association  of  objects  belonging  to  each  mound, 
the  opportunity'  is  given  the  visitor  of  forming  his  own  views  as 
to  the  connection  of  the  people  who  fashioned  the  articles  before 
him,  with  the  makers  of  those  obtained  from  any  other  mound,  or 
set  of  graves  in  the  room  ;  and  while  he  can,  if  he  choose,  adopt 
the  classification  which  is  given  in  the  cases,  he  is  not  forced  so 
to  do  by  the  absence  of  any  facts  which  might  in  his  estimation 
point  to  a  different  conclusion,  as  would  be  the  case  were  the  ob- 
jects themselves  classified  regardless  of  their  association. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  connection  of  objects  found 
buried  with  the  dead,  with  those  found  in  ash  heaps  under  the 
large  mounds,  and  those  found  in  the  refuse  of  the  houses  of  the 
people,  all  the  articles  obtained  from  the  exploration  of  the  en- 
closed town  of  the  moundbuilders  near  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  are 
arranged  in  one  case,  in  which  is  also  placed  a  carefully  prepared 
plan  of  the  town.  The  study  of  this  one  case  will  probably  give 
convincing  proof  to  most  visitors  that  the  stone-grave  people,  in 
this  instance,  were  certainly  those  who  made  the  large  mound  and 
the  earth  embankment  and  ditch  enclosing  it  and  their  town. 

It  need  only  be  further  stated  here,  that  the  numerous  specimens 
represented  in  these  cases  pertaining  to  the  mound-builders  were 
obtained  from  mounds  in  Western  New  Yoi'k,  Ohio,  Virginia, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Dakota  Territory. 

On  the  gallery,  as  already  stated,  three  wall  cases  are  temporarily 
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devoted  to  the  Backlin  Peruvian  Collection,  and  two  in  the 
south-eastern  corner  to  the  Egyptian  collection.  The  other  cases 
contain  the  following:  The  western  railing  case  has  a  small  lot 
of  stone  implements  and  pottery  from  the  West  Indies.  On  the 
right  and  left  of  this  group,  the  railing  case,  which  extends  around 
the  galler}',  is  filled  with  different  lots  of  articles  from  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  The  rest  of  the  Mexican  collection,  consisting^ 
of  a  number  of  carved  stones  of  various  sizes,  such  as  are  usually 
designated  "Mexican  Idols"  and  the  larger  specimens  of  pottery, 
is  arranged  in  the  two  wall  cases  in  the  north-eastern  corner.  To 
the  left  of  these  is  a  case  containing  the  pottery  from  Honduras,  a 
small  collection  of  various  objects  from  Chiriqui,  and  the  pottery 
from  Nicaragua  which  has  the  ornamentation  made  by  incised 
lines.  The  next  wall  case  contains  the  highly  colored  and  orna-i 
mented  tripods  from  Nicaragua,  the  several  large  and  ornamented 
vases  and  covered  dishes,  and,  in  the  bottom,  a  number  of  carved 
stones  on  which  corn  was  ground.  The  next  case,  in  the  corner, 
contains  a  number  of  crania  and  other  objects  from  the  caves; 
in  Nicaragua,  a  few  things  from  a  shellheap,  and  several  rude 
carvings  in  stone,  from  the  Island  of  Zapatera  in  Lake  Ni- 
caragua. The  long  case  on  the  western  side  of  the  gallery  is 
filled  with  pottery,  and  a  few  human  bones,  from  burial  mounds  in 
Nicaragua,  principally'  from  islands  in  the  lake,  the  lowest  portion 
being  devoted  to  a  series  of  the  singular  burial  jars,  the  largest 
of  which  is  in  the  hall-gallery.  Outside  the  door,  in  the  hall, 
is  a  larger  "idol,"  cut  out  of  hard  lava  from  the  Island  of  Zapa- 
tera. The  principal  portion  of  this  large  Nicaraguan  collection 
was  obtained  from  the  explorations  of  Dr.  Flint,  which  I  have 
ahead}'  mentioned. 

The  huge  Egyptian  tablet  in  the  hall-gallery  has  already  been 
mentioned.  The  two  cases  near  it  in  the  hall  contain  objects  from 
Greece,  Rome,  etc.,  for  which  there  is  as  yet  no  more  appropriate 
place  in  the  Museum.  The  large  photographs  of  Indian  and. 
Central  American  architecture  have  already  been  mentioned. 

By  the  European  trip  of  the  Assistant  Curator,  Mr.  Carr,  the. 
Museum  has  been  brought  into  direct  communication  with  several  of 
the  leading  archaeologists  and  Ethnologists  abroad,  which,  already 
has  resulted  in  mutual  advantnge.  While  in  PLngland,  Mr.  Carr 
received  from  Mr.  John  Evans  a  number  of  typical  and  otherwise 
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instructive  specimens  of  stone  implements,  principally  from  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  which  Mr.  Evans  very  liberally  presented  to  the 
Museum.  Mr.  Carr  also  passed  a  number  of  days  with  the  active 
workers  in  craniology  in  France  and  England  and  has  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  methods  of  measurements  and 
arrangement,  so  that  it  will  now  be  possible  to  compare  measure- 
ments and  observations  made  at  the  Museum  with  those  made  by 
the  French  and  English  cranlologists,  which,  from  the  several 
different  methods  heretofore  used  and  not  fully  understood,  has 
been  impossible.  During  the  present  year  it  is  Mr.  Carr's 
purpose  to  continue  the  study  of  the  crania,  for  which  he  is  now 
well-prepared  by  the  possession  of  instruments  and  apparatus 
designed  and  used  b}'  the  French  and  English  cranlologists,  and 
by  a  knowledge  of  their  methods  of  work. 

In  this  connection,  I  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  in  behalf  of 
the  Museum  the  generous  manner  in  which  Professors  Flower 
and  Busk,  of  London,  and  Doctors  Bkoca  and  Topinard,  of  Paris, 
not  only  assisted  Mr.  Carr  in  his  studies  abroad,  but  have  also 
furnished  the  Museum  with  instruments  and  publications  relating 
to  the  methods  of  measuring  crania  employed  by  them.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that,  after  a  careful  examination  of  many  of 
the  collections  abroad,  Mr.  Carr  returns  well  satisfied  with  our  own 
as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  anthropology. 

Miss  Smith  has  continued  in  the  position  of  Museum  Assistant 
during  the  year,  and  her  faithful  and  efficient  services  have  enabled 
me  to  perfect  the  general  assortment  and  arrangement  of  the  sev- 
eral departments  as  alread}'  briefly  sketched. 

Mr.  Chick,  as  Janitor  of  the  building,  has  also  helped  in  many 
ways  in  Museum  work,  and  has,  by  his  assistance  in  the  building 
of  the  cases  and  in  the  superintendence  of  portions  of  the  work, 
rendered  me  material  aid. 

To  Mr.  Wilson  the  building  of  all  the  cases  in  the  rooms  has 
been  entrusted,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  several  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  cases  upon  which  he  is  now  engaged.  As  it  is 
my  object  to  be  guided  by  the  experience  obtained  as  this  impor- 
tant work  goes  on,  slight  changes  will  be  the  natural  result  in 
each  room  that  is  cased,  and  I  hope  in  every  instance  they 
will  be  improvements. 

Thanking  you  for  the  extreme  courtesy  with  which  my  suggest- 
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ions  relating  to  the  operations  of  tlie  Museum  have  always  been 
received,  and  for  the  liberal  manner  in  which  j'ou  have  permitted 
their  execution,  I  respectfully  submit  this  thirteenth  report  of 
the  Curator,  the  sixth  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  present 
in  that  capacity. 

F.  W.  Putnam, 

Curator,  Peabody  Museum. 
Cambridge,  Feb.  6, 1880. 
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Additions  to  the  Museum. 

1720C  —  17221.  Stone  drills,  arrowheads  and  spearpoints,  and  rude  im- 
plements and  knives  of  stone  fx-om  Benning's  Bridge  near  "Washington 
City,  D.  C.  —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Elsiku  R.  Rkynolds, 
Wasliiiigton  City. 

17222  — 17331.  Arrowheads,  spearpoints,  knives,  drills,  celts,  disks, 
spindlewhorls,  hammers  and  other  implements  of  stone;  beads,  spoons, 
pins  and  "totems"  of  shell;  ornaments  of  copper  and  mica;  slickstones 
of  coal  and  stone;  twenty-five  human  crania  and  other  human  bones, 
some  of  them  showing  marks  of  fire;  beads,  dis!%s  and  a  small  human 
figure  of  terra  cotta;  and  a  series  of  fifteen  earthen  pots,  j;\rs,  bottles 
and  dishes  from  stone  graves  on  Marshall's  farm,  eight  miles  from  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  from  similar  graves  within  the  earthen  embankment  or 
"intrenched  village"  on  Rutherfurds'  farm  in  Sumner  County,  Tenn.; 
stone  celt,  knives  and  spearpoints  and  grooved  earthen  beads  from  the 
surface  in  the  same  county  ;  also  a  flint  dagger,  collected  by  Mr.  Siiaxnon, 
from  the  same  place. — Exploration  of  Mr.  E.  Cuiinss  conducted  for  the 
Museum. 

17332  —  17335.  A  perforated,  triangular  ornament  of  polished  stone, 
probably  from  the  United  States,  and  a  modern  Indian  pipe  of  catlinite ; 
a  necklace  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  two  pieces  of  leather  stamped 
with  hieroglyphics  from  Egyptian  mummy  cases.  —  Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  S.  Knkkland,  Boston. 

1733G.  Cast  of  a  shell  "  totem."— Presented  by  Dr.  F.  F.  Hilder, 
St.  Louis. 

17337  — 17344.  A  stone  pipe  with  brass  band,  knife,  arrowpoints, 
and  disks  of  brass,  and  several  copper  beads  from  a  grave  at  Revere, 
Mass.;  also  an  earthen  pipe  from  near  the  same  grave. —  Collected  and 
presented  by  the  Rev.  L.  K.  WASiiuuitN,  Revere. 

17345.  Buckskin  leggings  from  the  Northwest  Coast.— Presented  by 
Mr.  A.  II.  EuMANDS,  Somerville,  Mass. 

17346.  An  earthen  whistling-jar  from  Ancon,  Peru. —  By  Puhciiask. 

17347.  Fragments  of  painted  pottery  from  Mancos  Canon,  Colorado. — 
Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Wm.  F.  MoncAX,  New  York. 

17348.  Human  bones  from  a  cave  on  Mr.  Joseph  Kayser's  farm,  four- 
(732)     , 
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teen  miles  north  of  Lur.iy,  Va. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
BiGKi.ow,  Boston. 

173^'J.  A  l;iri;e  stone  spearpoint  from  North  Carolina. —  Collected  and 
presented  by  Prof.  VV.  C.  Ki:i;i!,  l{alei,uh. 

17350  —  18100.  This  magnificent  collection,  covering  eight  hnndred  and 
ten  distinct  entries  in  the  catalogue  and  numbering  over  fifteen  hundred 
specimens,  is  chiefly  of  importance  in  an  ethnograpliical  point  of  view, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  articles  possessed  of  arcliajological 
interest.  As  an  illustration  of  the  condition  of  the  Mexican  Indians  of  to- 
day, their  mode  of  life,  food,  manufactures,  etc.,  it  is  singularly  complete, 
inasmuch  as  it  not  only  contains  the  perfect  specimens  of  native  liandi- 
work,  but  also,  in  many  cases,  the  raw  materials  out  of  which  they  were 
made  and  the  tools  used  in  their  manufacture.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
the  matter  of  pottery,  and  of  tlie  various  articles  (whether  used  as  food, 
medicine,  or  in  the  domestic  arts)  made  from  the  yucca,  agave,  cactus, 
Indian  corn  and  other  vegetable  substances.  It  may  give  some  idea  of 
the  size  and  range  of  this  collection  to  say  that  in  articles  of  modern  pot- 
tery alone,  it  numbers  over  Ave  hundred  specimens  which  were  collected 
among  the  Indians  of  diflerent  localities  in  Jalisco,  Mexico,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Zacatecas,  Tamaulipas,  Aguas  Calientes,  Guannjuato  and  other 
states  of  the  Mexican  confederation.  In  it,  may  be  found  water-j;irs,  bot- 
tles and  pitchers ;  mugs,  cups,  saucers,  and  ladles;  cooking-pots,  pans, 
griddles  and  dishes  of  various  kinds  and  sizes  ;  candlesticks,  spindle- 
\vhorls,  disks,  balls,  musical  instruments,  beads  and  a  quantity  of  toys; 
in  a  word  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  all  the  articles  of  native  man- 
ufacture ill  earthen- ware,  that  are  found  in  an  Indian  village  of  to-day, 
and  arc  in  use  either  as  ornaments,  musical  instruments,  in  the  domestic 
arts,  or  are  made  for  children  as  playthings.  With  these  are  samples  of 
the  clay  in  ditterent  stages  of  preparation,  with  the  moulds,  dies,  paints, 
polishing  stones,  and  scrapers  of  wood,  bone  and  corn-cob,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  follow  the  native  i)otter  through  all  the  various  processes  of 
manufacture  from  the  crude  clay  to  the  perfect  vase.  In  a  collection  of 
this  size,  and  after  so  many  years  of  contact  with  the  whites,  there  is 
of  course  more  or  less  difference  in  the  forms  of  the  articles,  not  less  than 
in  tlie  mclliods  of  manufacture  and  styles  of  ornamentation.  Some 
were  thrown  upon  the  wheel,  are  glazed  and  ornamented  in  colors  that 
have  been  burned  in  with  the  glaze,  and  are  creditable  imitations  of 
European  pottery,  of  which  in  form  and  shape  they  are  copies.  In 
others,  again,  the  workman  has  evidently  adhered  to  the  aboriginal 
methods  of  manufacture'  and  retained  the  ancient  forms.  Of  these 
latter  some  are  plain  whilst  others  are  ornamented  in  colors.  Some- 
tinies  these  colors  are  produced  by  the  use  of  diflerent  colored  paints, 
and  in  other  instances  this  difierence  is  due  to  the  diftVrent  degrees 
of  polish  put  upon  diflerent  portions  of  the  vessel.  This  style  of 
ornamentation  is  used  eflTectively,  in  representing  vines,  leaves,  etc.,  and 

'  See  12tli  Annual  Report  Pealjody  Museum,  p.  521. 
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may  be  said  to  resemble,  somewhat,  charcoal  drawing,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
onl3'  possible  to  produce,  by  this  process,  different  shades  of  the  same 
color,  which,  in  this  case,  happens  to  be  red.  Among  the  numerous  toys, 
there  is  of  course  a  great  variety  of  form  and  color,  as  might  be  expected, 
when  it  is  i-emembered  that  nearly  all  the  articles  made,  whether  for  use 
or  ornament,  are  copied  in  miniature  for  the  children.  If  to  this  be 
added  the  attempts,  more  or  less  successful,  to  represent  human,  animal 
and  vegetable  forms,  and  to  illustrate  the  modes  of  dress,  the  different 
pursuits,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  it  will  be  seen 
that  quite  an  extensive  field  is  open  to  the  artist  for  the  display  of  his 
plastic  and  pictorial  talent.  The  collection  of  articles  made  from  vege- 
table and  animal  substances  is  also  complete,  though  of  course  they  are 
neither  so  numerous  nor  in  such  great  variety.  In  it  there  are  specimens 
of  cloth,  blankets,  etc.,  of  wool;  bottles  of  pig-skin,  or  rather  an  entire 
skin  used  as  a  vessel;  dishes,  spoons,  musical  instruments,  and  bows  and 
wooden  pointed  arrows  of  wood  ;  cups,  bottles  and  spoons  of  gourd ; 
nets,  fans,  mats,  baskets,  rope,  twine,  thread,  brushes,  bags,  brooms, 
paper,  etc.,  made  from  rushes,  canes,  palm  leaf,  agave  and  yucca;  medi- 
cines, distilled  liquors,  and  various  articles  of  fruit  and  other  vegetable 
food,  raw  and  prepared,  with  the  loom,  earthen-still,  and  mortars,  pestles, 
metate,  grinding  and  other  implements  of  stone,  used  in  their  manufacture. 
Among  the  articles  possessing  a  distinctive  archaeological  interest  and 
of  which  the  antiquity  cannot  be  doubted,  there  arc  earthen  jars,  vases, 
dishes,  cups,  spoons,  tubes,  pipes,  spindlewhorls,  and  numerous  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  painted,  plain  and  polished,  in  human  and  animal  forms; 
beads,  arrowheads,  axes  and  polishing  implements  of  stone;  obsidian 
cores,  flakes,  knives  and  arrowheads,  and  worked  shells,  from  ruins  at 
Tezcuco  and  Teotihuacan  ;  human  crania  and  other  bones  from  the  ruins 
at  the  Hacienda  de  LaQuemada  in  Zaeatecas,  from  a  cave  at  the  Hacienda 
Custodia,  near  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  from  a  mound  near  Savanito  in  the 
same  state;  mortars,  knives,  celts,  disks,  plates,  arrowheads,  grinding 
and  polishing  implements,  and  lip  ornament,  all  of  stone;  nose  ornament 
of  bone,  obsidian  flakes  and  cores,  shells,  a  copper  axe,  earthen  bowls 
jars  and  vessels  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  ornaments  for  the  lip,  and 
rattles  worn  on  the  ankle,  pipes  and  many  fragments  of  different  kinds  of 
pottery  ornamented  in  various  styles,  from  mounds  at  Angostura  and  Sava- 
nito in  the  state  of  San  Luis  Potosi.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  pestles, 
hammers,  axes,  arrowheads,  mortars,  knives,  skindresser,  scrapers,  pol- 
ishing stones,  and  a  fragment  of  pipe,  all  of  stone;  obsidian  arrowpoiuts, 
core  and  flakes ;  human  heads  and  figures  carved  in  stone,  one  of  them 
collected  by  Mr.  F.  DkGuasse;  earthen  stamps,  moulds,  knobs,  rosettes, 
spindlewhorls,  and  a  large  assortment  of  fragments  of  pottery,  in  human 
and  animal  forms,  probably  ornaments  of  vases,  from  a  ploughed  field 
near  tiie  pyramids  of  Teotihuacan,  from  a  similar  field  near  San  Luis 
Potosi,  and  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  are  probably  prehistoric; 
at  all  events  they  are  of  the  same  general  form  and  style,  and  made  of 
the  same  materials  as  the  articles  from  the  same  neighborhoods  whose 
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antiquity  is  undoubted. —  Explorations  of  Dr.  Edward  Palmer  conducted 
for  tlie  Museum. 

ISKil  — 18175.  Metate  and  srinding  stone,  obsidian  core,  stone  celt, 
polishing-  stone,  and  ten  ornaments  of  stone,  some  of  them  perforated  and 
all  very  highly  polished,  from  Terra  Caliente,  south  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 
—  Presented  by  Senor  Don  Antonio  Espinosa  y  Ckuvantics,  Mexico. 

1S176  — 18181.  Stone  pestle,  celt,  gouges  and  a  double  pointed  imple- 
ment of  unknown  use  from  Bradford,  N.  H.  — Collected  and  presented  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Hart. 

18182  — 1820-t.  Celts,  knives,  disks,  chungke  stones,  incised  tablet, 
hammers,  a  perforated  stone,  and  six  barrel-shaped  stones  of  different 
sizes,  from  Sequatchie,  Khea,  Knox  and  Meigs  Counties,  Tennessee.— 
By  Purchase. 

18205  —  18207.  Three  human  crania  from  Madisonville,  Ohio.  — Col- 
lected by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Metz,  and  presented  by  the  Madisonville 
Literary  and  Scientific  Society. 

18208  — 18218.  Celts,  axes,  chisel  and  other  stone  implements,  and 
a  bamboo  basket  and  sieve,  from  different  islands  of  the  West  Indies ;  stone 
implement  from  St.  George,  Granada  — Collected  by  Messrs.  A.  Agassiz, 
S.  W.  Garman,  J.  B.  Proudfoot,  and  Wm.  Stedman,  and  presented  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz,  Cambridge. 

18219.  Arrowhead  from  l^ichmond,  Ky.— Collected  and  presented  by 
Mr.  S.  W.  Garman,  Cambridge. 

18220—18221.  Earthen  pot  with  four  handles,  and  fragments  of  cord 
marked,  incised  and  punched  pottery  from  Madisonville,  Ohio.— Collected 
and  presented  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Metz,  Madisonville. 

18225.  Indian  cranium  from  Svvampscott,  Mass.— Presented  by  Dr. 
Henry  Colman,  Svvampscott. 

1822C  — 18237.  Human  femur,  stone  tube,  and  fragment  of  human  cra- 
nium marked  with  five  incised  lines,  from  a  mound  on  Mr.  Lansing's 
place  at  Bluffton,  Volusia  Bar,  Florida;  fragments  of  pottery  stamped 
and  cord-marked,  stone  arrowheads,  knives  and  rude  implements  of  stone, 
from  Volusia  Bar;  and  shell  chisels  from  Kelly's  Grove,  seventeen  miles 
from  the  Bar —Collected  by  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore  and  Mr.  C.  E. 
Ropes,  and  presented  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Moore,  Philadelphia. 

18238  —  18544.  Earthen  pots  and  jars,  etc.,  forty-four  in  number,  with 
beads,  disks  and  a  small  human  figure  of  the  same  material;  thirty-five 
human  crania  and  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  Implements  and  orna- 
ments of  copper,  shell  and  stone,  some  of  the  latter  of  unique  forms  and 
unknown  use,  from  stone  graves  in  Davidson  and  Stuart  Counties,  Tenn. ; 
also  stone  implements  and  ornaments  of  the  usual  patterns  found  south 
of  the  Oiiio  Kiver,  from  the  surface  in  the  same  counties.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  thanks  of  the  Museum  are  due  to  Mrs. 
Hayes,  Judge  CoopePv,  and  Messrs.  Marshall  and  Williams  of  David- 
son County,  to  Miss  Mattie  Stall,  Messrs.  Bannister,  A.  J.  Stall,  J.  C. 
Green,  Chas.  M.  Green,  Crockett,  and  Dr.  West  of  Stuart  County,  and 
to  Mr.  E.  S.  Glass  of  Franklin,  Tenn.,  for  their  kindness  in  permitting  Mr. 
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Curtiss  to  make  explorations  on  tlieir  estates,  and  also  for  valuable  assist- 
ance rendered  in  the  worl;,  and  for  numerous  specimens  presented  to  Uie 
Museum. — Explorations  of  Mr.  E.  Cunriss  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

1«545  —  18549.  Four  stone  celts,  one  polished,  and  a  flint  point,  from 
Dover,  Tenn. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Jamks  Hick,  of  that  place. 

18.5r)0  — 18551.  Flint  points  from  Dover,  Tenn.— Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Smith. 

18552.  Iron  tomahawk  from  the  surface  on  Mr.  Stall's  farm  near  Dover, 
Tenn. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Stall. 

18553  — 18554.  Shell  bead  from  a  mound  on  Amelia  Island,  Florida, 
and  a  flint  arrowhead  of  unknown  origin,  probably  Florida. — Presented 
by  Mr.  S.  H.  Scubdki:.  Cambridge. 

18555  — 1801)2.  Earthen  jars  and  dishes,  pipes  and  burnt  clay,  human 
crania,  sliell  beads  and  "totems,"  and  stone  celts,  hammers,  daggers, 
knives,  arrowheads,  spearpoints,  etc.,  from  stone  graves  on  Jones'  Creek, 
Tenn  ,  a  tributary  of  Ilarpeth  IJiver;  and  a  collection  of  stone  imple- 
ments and  ornaments  from  Sequatchie  valley,  Long  Island  near  Bridge- 
port, Manchester,  and  from  different  localities  in  Dickson,  Cheatham, 
and  Davidson  Counties;  earthen  beads,  disks  and  ornaments,  and  a 
ring  witii  two  perforations,  also  of  pottery,  from  Long  Island,  near 
Bridgeport,  all  of  Tennessee.  The  thanks  of  the  Museum  are  tendered 
to  the  following  gentlemen  for  services  rendered  to  the  exploring  party 
and  for  specimens  kindly  presented  to  the  Museum  :  Messrs.  Anokkson 
and  Hodge  of  Jones  Creek,  and  Messrs.  W.  Gowkr  and  Dozikr  of  David- 
son County,  upon  whose  plantations  the  excavations  were  made,  and  to 
Messrs.  K.  S.  Lasatku,  J.  Joxks,  II.  T.  Hunt,  J.  K.  Joiixsox,  R.  J.  Stimxg- 
FKi.Low,  Ray,  and  Thomas  for  donations. —  Explorations  of  Mr.  E.  Cuu- 
Tiss  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

ISG'Jo — 1801)4.  JModel  of  the  Cahokia  Mound,  situated  in  Madison  Co., 
Illinois,  opposite  St.  Louis,  and  a  model  of  the  same  restored,  by  Dr.  J. 
J.  R.  Patrick,  Belleville,  III.  — Presented  by  Dr.  Patkick. 

18095.  Grooved  hammerstone  from  an  ancient  pueblo  north  of  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico.  Collected  and  presented  by  xMr.  H.  W.  IIkxsiiaw,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

18G9G  — 18G99.  Colored  porcupine  quills  in  a  bladder  case,  Navajo 
arrow  with  stone  point,  and  arrows  with  iron  and  stone  points  from  Corn 
Creek,  Utah.— Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Yakuow,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

18700.     Stone  mortar  from  New  Jersey.— By  Puhciiask. 

18701  —  18855.  Human  hair,  earthen  "idol,"  whistling  jar  and  three 
water-bottles  of  pottery,  one  in  human,  one  in  animal  form,  and  one 
ornamented  with  shells,  from  a  huaca  near  Truxillo,  Peru:  two  dishes  of 
black  pottery,  four  polishing  stones,  and  two  stones  Avilh  human  faces 
carved  on  them  from  Tezcuco,  Mexico;  earthen  jars,  dishes  and  tripods 
from  the  Island  of  Sacriflcios,  Mexico;  arrowheads,  spearpoints,  orna- 
ments, cores  and  flakes  of  obsidian;  human  and  animal  figures  carved  in 
stone;  polishing  stones;  dish  made  of  lava;  shell  ornaments  and  earthen 
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vases,  tripods,  cnps,  censers,  tablets,  pipes,  whistles,  rattles,  rosettes, 
stamps,  spiiullowiiorls  and  the  nionlds  in  which  they  were  made,  and 
numerous  fras'ments  of  pottery,  plain  and  painted,  some  in  human  and 
others  in  animal  shape,  probably  the  ornaments  of  earthen  vessels,  all 
from  the  city  of  Mexico.— Collected  by  Col.  Bkaxtz  Mayeu  and  received 
by  PuKCiiASK. 

ISSoC  — 18S71.  Spear  with  four  rows  of  shark's  teeth  from  the  South 
Sea  Islands;  liead  ornament  of  porcupine  quills,  a  bag  made  of  bark, 
bracelet  of  whalebone  and  glass  beads,  ornament  for  the  liead  of  porcu- 
pine quills,  and  ten  necklaces  of  teeth  and  glass  beads,  feathers,  pods  aud 
seeds  of  different  plants,  from  Venezuela. —  By  Puuciiasi:. 

18872 — 18981.  Fragments  of  a  skull,  and  of  plain,  stamped,  incised, 
punched,  and  cord-marked  pottery  from  a  burial  mound  in  Florida;  Indian 
cranium,  and  stone  sinkers,  gouges,  axes,  celts,  pestles,  knives,  arrow- 
heads and  spearpoints  of  the  patterns  usually  found  in  New  England,  from 
different   localities   in   Essex   County,  Mass. —  The   Ouku   Collection,  by 

rUKCIIASlC. 

18!)82  —  18988.  Portion  of  a  steatite  pot,  with  fragments  of  the  original 
ledge,  and  nineteen  of  tlie  rude  chisels  used  in  quarrying,  from  Jolmston, 
near  Providence,  II.  I  —Collected  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Angki.l,  and  presented  by 
Prof  J.  W.  P.  Jexks  of  Providence. 

18989  —  18993.  Two  Etruscan  Sarcophagi  collected  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
llAMi  of  Leghorn,  Italy;  fragments  of  tiles  fi-om  a  station  on  Green  Bay, 
Labrador,  now  nninhabited,  collected  by  Dr.  H.  N.  Stouku  of  Boston;  an 
Arabic  counting  table  and  portion  of  a  bronze  hookah. —  Presented  by  the 
Massaciiusktts  Histouicai,  Socikty,  Boston. 

1899-!:.  Stone  arrowhead  from  Williamsburg,  Mass.— Collected  and  pre- 
senled  by  Mr.  O.  H.  EvEumr. 

18995. — Copper  beatis,  with  string,  from  the  Parker  Mound  near  Elmore, 
111. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  \V.  H.  Adams. 

1899G  — 19017.  Stone  drills,  knives,  arrowheads  and  spearpoints.  aud 
fragments  of  pottery,  from  about  the  Delaware  Water  Gap. — Collecled 
and  presented  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Buouiiead. 

19018.  Stone  point  from  the  Delaware  Water  Gap —Collected  and 
presented  i)y  Mr.  Guavks. 

19019.  Skull  of  an  Indian,  an  Ogalalla  Sioux.— Collected  by  Brevet 
Col.  CoppixGKK,  U.  S.  A.  and  presented  by  Mr.  Ai.exandku  Agassiz. 

19020.  Cast  of  a  pipe  from  a  mound  at  Lebanon,  Ky.— Presented  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

19021  —  19425.  A  collection  of  about  5500  articles,  consisting  in  part  of 
74  grooved  stone  axes,  IG  celts,  8  "  palajolithics,"  aud  a  large  variety  of 
mortars  and  pestles,  hammers  and  polishing  stones,  sinkers,  hoes,  drills, 
ornaments  of  different  kinds,  and  hundreds  of  knives,  arrowheads  and 
spearponits  in  jasper  and  argillite,  with  fragments  of  pottery  and  clay 
pipes,  from  Morris,  Gloucester,  Camden,  Cape  May,  Salem,  Mercer  and 
Cumberland  Counties^  New  Jersey;  a  grooved  slone  axe  from  Delaware; 
a  celt  and  javelinpoints  fiom  Owego,  N.   Y. ;   two  steatite   pipes   from 
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Bucks  County!  grooved  stone  axe  from  Lancaster  County,  and  arrow- 
heads, spearpoints,  grooved  axes,  shell  and  glass  beads  and  fragments  of 
pottery,  plain  and  ornamented,  from  Chester  County,  Peun. ;  arrowheads, 
and  spearpoints  of  different  patterns,  and  fragments  of  pottery,  some 
vvaterworn,  from  Tolk  County,  North  Carolina;  a  rude  steatite  bowl  and 
implements  of  like  character  from  Chester  County,  Penn.,  collected  by 
Mr.  Isaac  S.  Kiuk;  four  unfinished  ornamental  axes  of  stone  collected  by 
Dr.  C.  H.  SruBBs  in  Lancaster  County,  Penn. ;  grooved  stone  axe,  stone 
hoes,  fragments  of  a  steatite  pot  from  Cumberland  County,  N.  J.,  col- 
lected by  Dr.  E.  Holmks;  fragments  of  pottery,  plain,  perforated  and 
cord-marked  from  the  same  County,  collected  by  Mr.  Charles  Keevks, — 
Explorations  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Aisbott  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

19426  — 19450.  Grooved  stone  axes,  knives,  scrapers,  drills,  arrow- 
heads and  spearpoints  of  jasper  and  argillite  of  the  usual  New  Jersey 
patterns,  from  Trenton,  N.  J.  —  Collected  and  presented  by  Master  Richard 
M.  Abbott. 

19451  —  19511.  Stone  celts,  grooved  axes,  mullers,  spearpoints,  arrow- 
heads, drills,  scrapers,  knives,  disks  and  ornaments  of  different  sizes  and 
patterns;  shell  beads  and  earthen  disks  and  fragments  of  pottery,  from 
Knox  County,  Tennessee;  a  grooved  axe  from  Maryville,  Tennessee,  and 
a  broken  stone  implement  from  Wayne  County,  Ivy. — By  Puuchase. 

19512  — 19514.  Cranium  from  West  Chester,  Penn.,  collected  by  Mr. 
Isaac  S.  Kiuk;  another  from  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  collected  by  Mr. 
Michael  Nkwboi.d,  and  fragments  of  one  from  Gloucester  County,  N.  J. — 
Presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott. 

19515  — 19516.  Cranium  from  a  grave,  and  grooved  stone  club-head 
from  the  surface  of  a  mound  on  Mrs.  Gibson's  Farm  at  JMarion  Centre, 
Kansas. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Melvin  Billings. 

19517  — 19715.  Fragment  of  clay-slate,  and  large  grooved  hammer 
stone  from  a  shelllieap  near  Marion  Centre,  Kansas;  stone  pipes,  drills, 
scrapers,  knives,  hammers  and  implements  for  grinding  and  polishing,  all 
of  stone,  from  the  surface  on  Mr.  Leachman's  farm  and  other  places  near 
Marion  Centre,  Kansas ;  shell  ornaments,  flint  knives,  burnt  clay  and 
bones,  rubl)ing  stones,  grooved  hammers,  and  other  imi)lements  of 
stone;  glass  l)ead,  bone  awl  and  other  worked  bones,  obsidian  flakes, 
unio  shells,  flint  drills,  arrowheads  and  hoe  of  stone,  red  chalk,  and 
pipes  of  catlinite  from  cairns  on  the  west  side  of  Cottonwood  River, 
three  miles  south  of  Marion  Centre,  Kansas;  bone  whistle  and  awl,  celt 
and  other  implements  of  the  same  material,  implements  of  flint  and  horn, 
arrow  straighteners  of  stone,  and  grooved  haininerslones,  from  a  mound 
on  Mrs.  Gibson's  farm  near  Marion  Centre,  Kansas;  fragments  of  burnt 
human  bones,  flint  spearpoint,  knife,  drill,  flakes  and  broken  implements, 
rubbing  stone,  red  ochre  and  a  shark's  tootli,  from  chambered  mounds  on 
Keller's  farm  in  Clay  County,  Missouri;  flint  implements  from  the  surface 
near  Harlem,  Clay  County,  Missouri;  fragments  of  liuman  skull,  and  five 
large  flint  daggers  and  a  hematite  bead  buried  with  it,  ornament  of 
catlinite,  red  and  yellow  ochre,  flint  knives,  diTll,  scraper,  aud  dagger, 
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from  a  monnd  on  Wolf  Den  Ridge  in  Platte  Connty,  Missonri;  arrow- 
heads and  javelin  points,  and  knives  of  stone  from  Old  Kiver  near  Little 
Kock,  Ark.,  collected  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Knapp;  spcarpoint  of  rose 
colored  flint  and  pipe  of  striped  slate  from  Conway  Connty,  Ark.,  collected 
and  presented  by  iMrs.  John  C.  Ward;  celt  and  knife  of  slate,  sharpening 
stone,  fragments  of  human  cranium,  red  ochre  and  a  number  of  earthen 
bowls  and  water-bottles  from  mounds  on  Mr.  Morse's  farm,  fifty  miles 
from  Little  Rock  on  the  Fort  Smith  R.  R. ;  burnt  clay,  iron  ore,  earthen 
disk  and  fragments  of  small  human  figure  in  terra  cotta,  hammerstones 
with  and  without  finger  pits,  rubbing  stones,  borers,  arrowheads,  knives 
and  other  implements  of  tiint  from  mound  on  Pond  Bottom,  sixteen  miles 
south  of  Little  liock.  Ark. ;  human  cranium,  flint  flakes,  knives,  celt  and 
arrowheads,  beads  of  shell  and  clay,  earthen  jars,  bowls  etc.,  plain  and 
painted,  similar  in  form  and  ornamentation  to  those  found  in  the  mound.s 
of  southeastern  Missouri,  and  the  stone-graves  of  Tenessee,  from  an 
earthen  burial  mound  on  Mrs.  Mosier's  farm  near  Westpoint,  Ark.  — 
Explorations  of  Mr.  E.  Cuutiss  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

11)716  — 19717.  Stone  celt  and  hammerstone,  from  near  Westpoint, 
Ark.  —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Mosiku  of  that  place. 

19718.  Celt  of  slate  from  near  Mrs.  Mosier's  farm  three  and  one-half 
miles  below  Westpoint,  White  County,  Ark.  —  Collected  and  presented 
by  Mr.  Wai.  McAlistkh. 

19719  — 19722.  Fragments  of  pottery,  flint  flakes,  knives  and  rude  im- 
plements of  stone,  from  Beesley's  Point,  N.  J.,  and  from  Shawnee  Island. 
—  Collected  and  presented  by  Messrs.  Abbott  and  Putnam. 

19723  — 19725.  Palaeolitliics  found  in  situ  on  Dr.  Abbott's  farm  near 
Trenton,  N.  J.  —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam. 

19720 — 19727.  Grooved  stone  axe  and  fragment  of  steatite  pot,  per- 
forated, from  Georgia  —  By  Pukciiase. 

19728  —  19730.  Casts  of  three  pipes  —  one  resembling  a  parrot,  one  a 
beaver  and  the  tliird  a  turtle. — Presented  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Hendkuson,  Win- 
chester, 111. 

19731.  Cast  of  human  head,  original  in  steatite,  from  a  shell  heap  in 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. —  Presented  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Wooijcy. 

19732.  Perforated  disk  of  steatite  from  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  —  Collected 
and  presented  by  Mr.  Isaac  S.  Kikk. 

19733.  Broken  implement  of  jasper  from  Rhode  Island. —  Collected  and 
presented  by  Col.  Thkodohe  Lymax,  Boston. 

19734.  Rude  Stone  Implement  from  North  Andover,  Mass.— Collected 
and  presented  by  Mr.  A.  Thompson,  North  Andover. 

19735 — 1973S.  Stone  knives  and  aiTovvhead  from  west  side  of  Lake 
Saratoga. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Haskins,  Saratoga. 

19739.  Indian  pestle,  from  Newport,  R.  I.,  probably  a  natural  form. — 
Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Goudun-Cumming. 

19740  —  19741.  Tufa  and  fragments  of  oak  tree  found  buried  in  it  22 
feet  below  High  Rock  Spring,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. — Collected  by  Mr.  John 
H.  WiiiTi;,  and  presented  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Butlisu,  Saratoga. 
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19742—  1974G.  Spt-arpoiiits  and  scraper  from  Lake  George,  N.  Y.  and 
spearpoint  from  Luzt'riie,  Warren  County,  N.  Y.  —  Collected  and  pre- 
sented by  jMr.  F.  W.  Putnam. 

19747 —  111750.  Beads  and  disk  of  shell,  and  drill  and  javelin  point  of 
flint,  from  the  Big  Mound  at  St.  Louis,  Mo  ~  Collected  and  presented  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  PuLSiFKi!,  St.  Louis. 

19751  Obsidian  javelinpoints  from  Teotiliuacan,  Mexico.  —  Collected 
by  Mr.  HicMtv  Wai!D  ruoi.K  and  presented  by  Gen.  C.  G.  LoitixG,  Boston. 

19752.  Green  and  white  glazed  pottery  fnjm  China.  —  Presented  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  BuTLKir,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

19753 —  19755.  PrMginent  of  wooden  lintel,  string  made  of  yucca,  and 
a  corn  cob,  from  a  cliff-house  in  Mancos  Canon,  Colorado.  —  Collected 
and  presented  by  Mr.  Cii.vui.ks  Ai.dimcii,  Webster  City,  Iowa. 

19750—19787.  Arrowheads,  spearpoints  of  different  patterns,  knives, 
celts  and  grooved  axes  all  of  stone,  from  Watauga,  Burke,  AUxancler  and 
Catawba   Counties,  N.    C.  —  Collected    and   presented    by   Mr.  Jouy   T. 

HU.MPHKKYS. 

19788.  —  19792.  Javelinpoints  from  North  Carolina,  Wareham,  Mass. 
and  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  stone  knife  from  a  shell  mound  in  Tennessee. — 
Collected  and  presented  by  Mrs.  Euxkst  I.NGiMtsoLL. 

19793  —  19814.  Four  stone  celts  and  a  perforated  stone  from  Ireland  ; 
celt,  scrapers,  flakes  and  rude  implements  liom  Enuland,  and  a  rude  imple- 
ment that  has  been  retouched,  from  St.  Gilles,  Abi>eville,  France.  —  Col- 
lected and  presented  by  Mr.  John  Ev.\.ns,  of  King's  Langly,  England. 

19815.  Jade  Axe  in  socket  of  Antler  from  a  Swiss  Lake  dwelling. — 
Presented  by  Mrs.  Eioiimk  A.  S.Mrrii,  Jersey  City. 

19S1(J— 19SI7.  Bronze  fl^ures  of  Osiris  and  of  Isis  and  Ilorus  from 
Memphis,  Egypt.— Collected  and  presented  l)y  Lieut.  Commander  A.  K. 
McNaik,  U.  S.  N.,  Saratoga. 

19>sl8— 1989G.  Six  laige  alabaster  vases,  scent  bottle  ol  the  same 
material,  and  bronze  statuettes  of  Apis,  Osiris,  Isis  and  Ho)Us  from  the 
tombs  at  Sakkara;  marble  figures  ol  Isis  and  Horns,  inscril)ed  tablet  of 
stone,  bronze  weigiits,  glazed  earthen  pendants,  bonds  and  amulets,  and 
seven  searaba3i  from  '1  hebes ;  ointment  bottle,  beads  of  diflerent  sul)- 
stances  and  fragment  of  carved  stone  from  t(nnl.)s  of  the  kings;  alalnister 
ointment  boxes,  fragments  of  va-;es  and  human  figures  in  stone  from 
Ka,rnak;  stone  scarabneus,  earthen  osirids,  alabaster  bottles,  bronze 
head  of  Osiris,  and  fragments  of  stone  and  stone  carvings  from  diflerent 
localities  in  Egypt;  human  head  in  marble  from  Athens;  fragment  of  cor- 
nice of  temple  at  Eleusis,  Greece;  a  polished  stone  celt,  and  a  stone  pipe 
with  figure  of  Ijear  carved  on  it,  both  from  Texas.  —  The  Weli.s  Coli.kc- 
Tio.N,  by  PunciiASK. 

19897—19938.  Large  Stone  Idol,  small  human  figures  in  stone  and 
terra  cotta,  earthern  jars  and  a  whistle,  rubbing  stone  and  shell  pin 
from  the  Island  of  Zapatera;  five  crania  and  other  human  bones,  I)eads  <jf 
diflerent  materials,  and  a  wooden  stool  or  pillow  Irum  the  cave  of 
Cucirizna;  painted  earthen  bowl,  fragments  and  ornaments  of  vases  in 
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pottery,  stone  idol,  and  a  celt  from  Nicaragua. —  Explorations  of  Dr.  Earl 
Flint  conducted  for  tlie  Museum. 

11)930  —  1995G.  Stone  pestles  and  ornaments  from  an  ash  bed  under  a 
mound  in  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. ;  and  an  iron  tomahawk  from  tlie 
surface  in  the  same  county,  collected  by  Mr.  Cowing;  stone  celts,  drills, 
knives,  arrowheads  and  javelinpoints,  and  fragments  of  pottery  and 
luiman  bones  from  the  site  of  a  large  mound  in  western  New  York. — 
Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  F.  Lakkin,  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

19957.  Burnt  corn  from  graves  at  Madisonville,  Ohio.  —  Collected  by 
Dr.  C.  L.  Mktz  and  presented  by  the  Madisonville  Liteuary  and 
Scientific  Society. 

19958  —  19965.  Earthen  bowl  and  dish,  with  the  crude  and  sifted  clay, 
Unio  siiell  and  polishing  stone  used  in  making  them,  by  the  Mattapony 
Indians,  Virginia. —  Made  by  an  old  woman  of  that  tribe,  and  presented 
to  the  Museum  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  A.  Dalrymple,  Baltimore. 

199G6  — 19967.  Hair  of  an.  Albino  and  of  a  Bushman  from  South 
Africa. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  S.  Kneeland,  Boston. 

19968  —  19970.  Fragments  of  pottery,  incised  and  cord-marked,  from 
the  site  of  an  Indian  lodge  near  Fort  Sisseton,  Dakota  Territory. —  Col- 
lected and  presented  by  Mr.  Augustine  Gecks,  U.  S.  Army. 

19971  — 19998  Pottery,  plain,  stamped,  incised,  and  cord-marked,  flint 
chips,  and  bi'oken  stone  implements,  perforated  shells,  celt  made  of  shell, 
and  human  bones  from  the  shellflelds  and  shellmounds  of  Indian  and  St. 
Jolin's  Rivers,  Florida;  human  and  other  bones  from  Gins  Grove  Mound, 
near  Mellonville,  Florida — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  J.  F^rancis 
Le  Baron,  Titusville. 

19999.  Large  wooden  "yagona"  bowl,  from  the  Fiji  Islands. —  Pre- 
sented by  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

20000.— A  club  —  perforated  stone  on  a  pointed  stick  —  from  New 
Britain  Island. —  Presented  by  Mr.  Appleton  Sturgis,  New  York. 

20001  —  20002.  Fragments  of  earthen  bowl  and  dipper  from  Aztec 
Springs  and  Little  Mancos  Caiion,  Colorado  — Collected  and  presented  by 
Mr.  Charles  Aldricii,  Webster  City,  Iowa. 

20003  —  20102.  Leather  sash  and  pegged  leather-shoes,  perforated 
shells,  glass  disk  and  ring,  beads  of  amethyst  and  green  stone,  frag- 
ments of  glazed  pottery,  stone  ornaments  of  dift'erent  shapes,  and  a 
scarabseus  from  Thebes;  fragments  of  glazed  pottery,  glass  and  stone, 
and  osirids  from  Sakkara  and  Gizeh;  scarabsei  and  fragments  of  glazed 
pottery,  stamped  glass  and  of  stone  from  Elaphantine;  ornaments  in 
stone,  hematite  and  glazed  pottery,  scarabsei,  stone  tablet,  necklace  of 
glazed  earthen  beads,  and  one  of  scarabs,  images,  beads,  etc.,  of  the 
same  material,  braids  of  hair,  and  fragments  of  mummy  cloth  from 
Egypt;  scales,  bottle,  fan,  and  pseudo-antique  hieroglyphics  with  clay 
stamps  of  the  same,  and  fragments  of  pottery  from  Arabia;  a  wooden 
spoon  from  Persia;  fire  stick,  wooden  comb  and  quiver  with  poisoned 
arrows  used  by  the  Somauli,  Africa;  betel  nut  enclosed  in  gold  leaf  from 
Bombay;  charcoal  from  Pompeii;  fragments  of  pottery,  and  coins  from 
Report  Peabody  Museum,  II.  48 
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Malta  and  the  Levant,  and  human  hair  from  tlie  Fiji  Islands  and  of  the  so- 
called  Aztec  girl.— Collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Chaulks  Pickering  and 
presented  by  Mrs.  Pickeuixg,  Boston. 

20103  —  20108.  Carved  human  ti-jjures  from  Japan;  a  club  from  Fiji; 
bow  from  the  Pacific  Islands  and  Eskimo  harpoonpoints  of  bone  and  of 
bone  and  iron.— Presented  by  Mr.  Chahlks  H.  Guim),  Somerville. 

20109  —  201 U.  Flint  implements  ;  fragments  of  pottery  and  bark;  shells, 
and  burnt  corn  cobs  from  a  mound  ten  miles  above  Bismark,  Dakota  Ter- 
ritory.—  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Gko.  W.  Sweet,  Bismark,  D.  T. 

20115.  Iron  pointed  arrows  from  the  interior  of  Africa. — Collected  by 
Stanley's  party  and  presented  by  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Wki-CH,  Boston. 

20116  —  20123.  Stone  implements  from  Howard  and  Anne  Arundel 
Counties,  Md.— Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  J.  D.  McGuiue. 

20124  —  20125.  Shell  "totem"  with  a  comi)licated  figure  carved  on  it, 
from  a  mound  in  Meigs  County,  Tenn.,  andone  with  the  figure  of  a  rattle- 
snake, from  a  stone  grave  in  Green  County,  East  Tenn. — By  Pukchase 

20126  —  20265.  Copper  and  shell  beads,  human  and  animal  bones,  shells 
and  shell  pins,  stone  celts  and  polishing  stones,  bone  awls  and  other  worked 
bones,  difterent  colored  pigments,  spindlewhorls  and  fragments  of  pot- 
tery, and  a  very  interesting  series  of  over  fifty  earthen  jars,  bottles,  bowls 
and  pots,  painted  and  plain,  of  the  same  general  forms  and  styles  of  orna- 
mentation as  those  found  in  the  mounds  of  Southeastern  Missouri  and  in 
the  stone  graves  of  Tennessee,  from  the  Stanley  Mounds  in  Cross  County, 
Arkansas;  nineteen  stone  celts,  knives  and  scrapers;  nine  earthen  pots 
and  jars  similar  to  those  mentioned  above;  earthen  disks,  pins,  labret 
and  pipes;  burnt  clay  and  charcoal,  and  implements  of  antler  found  on 
the  surface  within  the  enclosure,  or  earthen  wall,  that  surrounded  the 
above  mentioned  mounds. —  Explorations  of  Mr.  E.  Curtiss  conducted 
for  the  Museum. 

20266  —  20298.  Two  grooved  stone  axes  and  an  assortment  of  drills, 
scrapers,  knives,  arrowheads  and  spearpoiuts  of  white  flint  fi'om  Allen- 
ton,  St.  Louis  County,  Mo. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Pilling,  St.  Louis. 

20299  —  20309.  Copper  beads,  worked  bones,  burnt  clay  and  corn  cobs, 
with  fragments  of  pottery  and  implements  of  stone  from  a  mound  at  Fort 
Lincoln,  Dakota  Territory. — Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Sweet. 

20310.  Cast  of  part  of  the  Tablet  of  the  Cross  at  Palenque.— Presented 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

20311  —  20314.  Perforated  stone  ornaments  and  two  leaf-shaped  imple- 
ments of  flint  from  the  Ohio  Valley.  — Presented  by  the  late  Prof.  Jeffries 
Wyman. 

20315  —  20316.  Two  stone  spearpoints  from  Newburyport,  Mass.— Col- 
lected and  presented  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Knight. 

20317—20320.  Stone  celts  from  Doane's  Island,  in  Frenchman's  Bay,  and 
from  Hull's  Cove  on  Mount  Desert  Island,  Maine,  and  chips  and  broken 
implements  from  Salisbury,  Mass.— Presented  by  the  late  Prof.  Jeffries 
Wyman. 
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20:i2l  —  20357.  Stone  drills,  knives,  arrowheads  and  spearpoints  from 
Cape  Cod;  arrowheads  from  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  Rhode  Island. — Col- 
lected by  the  late  Chari.ks  Hammond,  and  received  from  Mr.  Samukl  H. 
KussKi.i.  in  1870. 

20358  —  203G0.  Hammerstone  and  rude  implements  of  stone  from 
Massachusetts,  collected  by  the  late  H.  D.  Thorkau. — Presented  by  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  in  1869. 

203(;i.  Stone  javelinpoint  from  Plum  Island,  Mass. — Collected  and 
presented  by  Mr.  Louis  Cabot. 

203(J2.  Stone  chips  and  rude  implements  of  stone  from  Canton,  Mass. 
—  Collected  and  presented  by  Dr.  Samuel  Cabot. 

203(J3.  Brass  rinj^  from  an  Indian  grave  near  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. — 
Presented  i)y  Mr.  Alex.  Howkll. 

203G4.  Broken  flint  implement  from  Big  Bone  Lick,  Ky.,  six  feet  below 
the  surface. — Collected  and  presented  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shalkr,  Cambridge. 

203G5  —  20366.     Flint  spearpoints  from  Missouri. — By  PuRCirASE. 

203G7 — 20385.  Hair  of  mummy,  fragment  of  the  wood  of  a  coffin,  and 
of  a  painted  stone  from  a  cliamber  in  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  a  wooden 
eye,  henna,  and  ornaments  of  glazed  pottery  from  Egypt;  modern  comb, 
pipe  and  inkstand  from  Damascus,  Syria;  modern  bracelets  and  cords 
worn  by  the  Greeks  as  charms,  the  former  against  evil  spirits  and 
the  latter  iigainst  tanning,  from  Cyprus;  ancient  bricks  from  Rome  and 
Herculaneum;  small  glass  vessel  and  small  caryatid  probably  from  Italy; 
modern  cup  shaped  lamp  of  terra  cotta  probably  from  Cyprus;  fragment 
of  vase  from  the  "  Tomb  of  Agamemnon,"  and  a  spearpoint  of  beaten 
copper  probably  North  American.  —  From  the  collection  of  the  late  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner. 

20386  —  20387.  Fragments  of  cord  marked  and  incised  pottery  from 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.— Collected  and  presented  by  Prof.  Geo.  A.  Perkins. 

20388  —  20391.  Fragments  of  earthen  vases,  and  human  bones  with 
charcoal,  ashes  and  clay  from  mounds  in  Delaware  County,  Ohio. — Ex- 
plorations of  Prof.  John  T.  Short  conducted  for  the  Museum. 

20392—20431.  Bone  implements,  fragments  of  pottery,  burnt  bones, 
human  and  animal,  flint  knives,  chips  and  a  dagger,  and  red  ochre,  from 
mounds  and  refuse  heaps  on  Spoon  lUver,  Peoria  County,  Ills. — Collected 
and  presented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Adams,  Elmore,  Ills. 

20432—20442.  Models  of  Pueblos  and  Clifi"  Ruins  in  New  Mexico, 
Colorado  and  Arizona,  and  one  of  "  Montezuma's  well"  near  Camp  Verde, 
Arizona. — By  Purchase. 

20443 — 20544.  Flint  flakes,  knives,  arrowheads  and  implements  from 
Kendall,  Burnet,  Williamson,  Anderson,  DeWitt,  Victoria  and  Refugio 
Counties,  Texas;  two  earthen  pots,  made  by  Kicl<apoo  Indians,  and 
fragments  of  pottery  from  Anderson  and  Refugio  Counties,  Texas;  flint 
flakes,  arrowheads,  and  fragments  of  pottery  from  sand  hills  near  Sharps- 
burg,  San  Patricio  County,  Texas,  and  shells  from  the  shellheaps  on 
the  Sabine  River  and  from  near  Lamar,  Texas.  —  Explorations  of  Dr. 
Edward  Palmer  conducted  for  the  Museum. 
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20545.  Clay  figures  illustrating  customs  and  costumes  from  Tientsin, 
China. —  Collected  and  presented  by  Mr.  Fuancis  P.  Knight,  U.  S.  Con- 
sul at  Newcliwang,  China. 

20546—205+9.  Axe,  hammer  and  maul  of  grooved  stone,  probably 
Cheyenne  Indian,  and  a  "flesher"  made  of  elk  horn,  by  the  Oncpapa 
Sioux,  all  from  Fort  Sisseton,  Dakota  Ter. — Collected  and  presented  by 
Chaulks  E.  McChesney,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  Army. 


Additions  to  the  Library. 

From  the  Hon.  Bobert  C.  Winthrop.  Correspondence  of  some  of  the 
Founders  of  the  Royal  Society  of  England  with  Governor  Winthrop  of 
Connecticut,  1G61-1(»72.  Reprinted  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  Boston,  1878.  Memoires  de 
la  Societe  des  Antiquaires  du  Nord,  Nouvelle  serie,  1877.  Pamphlet,  8vo. 
Copenhagen.  Aarboger  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndighed  og  Historic  udgivne 
af  det  Kongelige  Nordiske  Oldskrift-selskab.  Parts  1,  2,  3  and  4  of  1877, 
and  1  of  1878.     One  vol.,  8vo.     Copenhagen. 

From  the  Author.  Origine  de  la  Navigation  et  de  la  Peche,  1867,  and 
Classification  des  diverses  P^riodes  de  I'Age  de  la  Pierre,  1873,  two 
pamphlets,  8vo,  by  Gabriel  de  Mortillet.     Paris. 

From  the  Society.  Recueil  des  Notices  et  Memoires  de  la  Societe  Ar- 
chfeologique  du  DSpartement  de  Constantine,  8e  volume  de  la  deuxieme 
serie.     One  volume,  8vo.     Paris  and  Algiers,  1878. 

From  the  /Society.  Archivio  per  I'Antropologia  e  la  Etnologia,  organo 
della  Societa  Italiana  di  Antropologia,  Etnologia  e  Psicologia  comparata. 
Parts  3  and  4  of  Vol.  VIII  and  No.  1  of  Vol.  IX.  Pamphlets,  8vo.  Flor- 
ence, 1878-79. 

From  the  Author.  Des  diverses  Especes  de  Prognathisme ;  Essai  de 
Classification  des  Races  Humaines  actuelles;  L'Art  et  1' Anthropologic ; 
De  l'£volution  des  Races  Humaines ;  Des  Anomalies  de  nombre  de  la 
Colonne  Vertebrale  chez  I'Homme;  Note  sur  les  Metis  d' Australiens  et 
d'  Europeens;  Iiltude  sur  les  Races  Indigenes  de  I'Australie;  Jfitude  sur 
la  Taille  consideree  suivant  I'Age,  le  Sexe,  1'  Individu,  les  Milieux  et  les 
Races;  Fouilles  de  Ramasse;  Rapport  sur  la  Population  indigene  de 
L'Oasis  de  Biskra;  Histoire  de  I'AnthropoIogie  de  1830  a  1839;  Des  Metis 
Humains;  De  la  Notion  de  Race:  Instructions  sur  I'AnthropoIogie  de 
I'Algerie.     J'ourteen  pamphlets,  8vo,  by  Dr.  Paul  Topiuard,  Paris,  1872-78. 

From  the  Author.  Sur  la  Mensuration  de  la  Cajiacite  du  Crane;  De 
Programme  de  I'AnthropoIogie;  Compte  Rendu  des  Travaux  de  la  Soci- 
ete d'Anthropologie  de  Paris  pendant  les  Annees  1365-1867;  Recherches 
sur  I'lndice  Orbitaire;  Sur  le  Stereographe ;  Instructions  Craniologiques 
et  Craiometriques  de  la  Societe  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris;  Les  Races 
fossiles  de  I'Europe  Occidentale ;  Les  Proportions  relatives  des  Membres 
superieurs  et  des  Membres  inferieurs  chez  les  Negres  et  les  Europeens ; 
Memoire  sur  les  Cranes  de  Basques  de  Saint- Jean-de-Luz;  Sur  le  Trans- 
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formisme;  Anthropologie;  fichelle  Chromatique  des  Yeux;  Sur  I'Angle 
Oi-bito-Occipital;  Sur  les  Proportions  relatives  du  Bras,  de  I'Avant-Bras 
et  de  la  Clavicule  chez  les  Negres  et  les  Europ^ens;  Histoire  des  Travaux 
de  la  Societe  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris,  1859-1863;  De  I'Influence  de 
rfidiication  sur  le  Volume  de  la  Tete;  Les  Cranes  de  Solutre;  Sur  les 
Doctrines  de  la  Diplogenese ;  Sur  les  Indices  de  Largeur  de  I'Omoplate 
chez  THomme  et  les  Singes;  Siir  le  Plan  horizontal  de  la  Tete  et  sur  la 
Methode  trigonometrique ;  Sur  I'Eiidocrane  nouveaux  Instruments  des- 
tines a  etudier  la  Cavite  Cranienne  sans  ouvrir  le  Crane;  Nouvelles 
Recherches  sur  I'Anthropologie  de  la  France  en  general  et  de  la  Basse 
Bretagne  en  particulier;  £tude  sur  les  Propri6tes  hygromStriques  des 
Cranes  considerSes  dans  leurs  Rapports  avec  la  Craniometrie ;  Sur  la 
Deformation  Toulousaine  du  Crane ;  Sur  la  Nomenclature  CerSbrale ;  £loge 
funebre  de  Pierre  Gratiolet;  Sur  la  Valeur  des  divers  Angles  f^iciaux  et 
sur  un  nouveau  Goniometre  facial ;  Sur  les  Cranes  de  la  caverne  deTHomme- 
Mort;  Indices  cephaliques;  Sur  la  Trepanation  du  Crane  et  les  Amulettes 
craniennes  a  I'lj^poque  neolithique ;  Notions  Complementaires  sur  I'Oste- 
ologie  du  Crane;  Sur  les  Projections  de  la  Tete  et  sur  un  nouveau  Procedfi 
de  Cephalometrie  ;  Sur  la  Topographic  cranio-cerebrale  ou  sur  les  Rapports 
anatomiques  du  Crane  et  du  Cerveau;  Anatomic  comparee  du  Circonvolu- 
tions  Cerebrales ;  Description  of  a  new  Goniometer  (translation).  Thirty- 
six  pamphlets,  8vo,  by  Dr.  Paul  Broca,  Paris,  1862-79. 

From  Dr.  Paul  Broca,  Paris:  Le  Bassin  dans  les  Sexes  et  dans  les 
Races  par  R.  Verneau,  1875,  and  Congres  International  des  Sciences 
Anthropologiques, —  Discours'du  President  et  Rapports  des  Commissaires, 
1878.     Two  pamphlets,  8vo,  Paris. 

From  31.  Emile  Cartailhac.  Compte  rendu  de  la  4e  Session  du  Congres 
International  d'Anthropologie  et  d'Arch^ologie  prehistorique  (Copen- 
hague),  suivi  de  Visites  dans  les  Musees  d§  Copenhague,  Christiana, 
Stockholm  et  Lund  par  P.  Cazalis  de  Fondouce.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  Paris, 
1869-70.  Materianx  pour  I'Histolre  Primitive  et  Naturelle  de  I'Homme, 
Revue  Mensuelle  Illustree,  dirigee  par  £niile  Cartailhac.  Vols.  6,  7,  8,  9, 
11  and  12,  8vo.     Toulouse,  1870-1877. 

From  the  Academy.  Annales  de  I'Acadfimie  d'Archeologie  de  Belgique. 
Vols.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  of  the  2nd  series.  Antwerp,  1866-1874. 
Nine  vols.,  8vo. 

From  Prof.  Henry  W.  Haynes,  Boston.  La  Suede  Prehistorique  par  Oscar 
Montelius,  traducteur  J.  H.Kramer,  Stockholm,  1874;  Compte  Rendu  de  la 
Septieme  Session  du  Congres  International  d'Anthropologie  et  d'Archeolo- 
gie Prohistoriques,  tenue  a  Stocliholm,  par  J.  De  Baye,  Paris,  1875  ;  Congres 
International  des  Americanistes  —  Compte  Rendu  de  la  premiere  Session, 
Paris  and  Nancy,  1875;  Revue  ArchSologique  for  August,  1877;  Materiaux 
pour  I'Histoire  Primitive  et  Naturelle  de  I'Homme  par  f]mile  Cartailhac. 
Parts  8  and  11,  of  Vol.  VII,  of  the  second  series,  Toulouse,  1876;  De 
I'Homme  Antediluvien  et  de  Ses  (Euvres  par  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes, 
Paris,  1860;  Notice  sur  les  Grottes  Prehistoriques  de  la  Marne  par  Joseph 
De  Baye,  Paris,  1875;  l^^tudes  d'Archeologie  Prehistorique  par  Adrien 
Arcelin,   Paris,    1875;    Sur    les    Silex  considerees    corame    portant    les 
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Marques  d'uii  Travail  Humain  decouverts  dans  le  Terrain  Miocene  de 
Thenay  par  I'Ahbe  Bourgeois,  Brussels,  1873;  origine  de  la  Navigation 
et  de  la  Peche  par  Gabriel  de  Mortillet,  Paris,  1867 ;  sur  les  Instruments 
des  Sauvages  de  I'Ocfianie  et  leur  Analogic  avec  les  Instruments  de  la 
PSriode  Quateruaire,  and  Demonstration  de  rEmmancliure  des  Instru- 
ments des  trois  f^poques  de  I'Age  de  Pierre,  par  Reboux,  Paris,  1873  4; 
Sepolcreto  e  degli  altri  Monnmenti  Antichl  scoperti  presso  Bazzano, 
Memoria  dell  Aw.  Arseuio  Crespellani,  Modena,  1875;  Sugli  Scavi 
della  Certosa,  Relazione  deliringegnere-Archeletto  Capo  Antonio  Zan- 
noni,  Bologna,  1771 ;  Storia  dei  Vulcani  Laziali  del  Professore  Guiseppe 
Ponzi,  Rome,  1875;  Gli  ornamenti  Spiralformi  in  Italia  e  specialmente 
nell'Apulia,  Memoria  con  Figure  di  Angelo  Angelucci,  Turin,  1876;  Di 
alcuni  Oggetti  Preistorici  delle  Caverne  di  Velo  nel  Veronese  (con  una 
tavola),  Communicazione  del  Socio  Prof.  Giovanni  Omboni;  Storia 
Naturale  del  Tevere  del  Prof.  G.  Ponzi,  Rome,  1875;  Nolizie  Arclieolo- 
giclie  del  Anno  1872,  Raccolte  e  Rifferite  da  D.  Gaetano  Chierici  e  Pio 
Mantovani;  Ricercbe  Preistoriche  e  Storiche  nelia  Italia  Meridionale, 
1872-1875,  Scritti  varii  del  maggiore  Angelo  Angelucci,  Turin,  1876; 
Dei  vasi  in  Terra  Cotta  come  Criteri  di  Cronologia,  Lettera  diretta  al 
Prof.  Luigi  Piggorini  dal  Prof.  Arturo  Zannetti ;  Armi  et  Utensili  di 
Pietra  del  Bolognese  descritti  e  figurati,  and  L'Uomo  I'liocenico  in 
Toscano,  both  by  Prof.  Cav.  Giovanni  Capellini.  Twenty-three  pamphlets 
and  two  vols. 

From  the  Society.  Peinture  de  la  Saint-Barthelemy  par  un  Artiste  con- 
temporaiu  comparfie  avec  les  Documents  Historiques  par  Henry  Bordier, 
and  Geneve  et  la  Colonic  de  Vienne  sous  les  Romalns.  Two  pamphlets 
publisiied  by  La  Societe  d'Histoire  et  d'Archeologie  de  Geneve.  Geneve, 
1878-1879. 

From  the  Author.  Instrjictions  Authropologiques  Generales,  par  Dr. 
Paul  Broca.     One  vol.,  12mo.     Paris,  1879. 

From  the  Author.  La  Nouvelle  Societe  Indo-chinoise  fondee  par  M.  le 
Marquis  de  Croizier  et  sou  Ouvrage  L'Art  Khmer  par  le  Dr.  Legraud. 
Pamphlet,  8vo.     Paris,  1878. 

From  Prof.  D.  Gumtsindo  3Iendoza.  Annales  del  Museo  Nacional  de 
Mexico.     Parts  1,  2,  3,  and  4.     Vol.  1,  4to.     Mexico,  1877-1878. 

From  the  Count  of  Toreno.  Los  Restos  de  Colon,  Informe  de  la  Real 
Academia  de  la  Historia  al  Gobierno  de  S.  M.  sobre  el  supuesto  Hallazgo 
de  los  verdaderos  Restos  de  Cristoval  Colon  en  la  Iglesia  Catedral  de 
Santo  Domingo.     One  vol.,  12mo.     Madrid,  1879. 

From  the  Society.  Beitriige  zur  Anthropologic  und  Urgeschichte  Bay- 
erns,  Organ  der  Miiucheuer  GescUschaft  fiir  Anthropologic,  Etnologie 
und  Urgeschichte.     II  Band,  4  Heft,  III  Band,  1  Heft.     Munich,  1879. 

From  the  Socvty.  Baltische  Studien,  herausgegeben  von  der  Gesells- 
chaft  fiir  Pommersche  Geschichte  und  Alterthumskunde.  Parts  1,  2,  3,  4, 
vol.  29,  8vo.     Stettin,  1879. 

From  the  Society.  Jahres-Bericht  des  Naturalischen  Vereins  von  Wis- 
consin fiir  das  Jahre,  1878-1879.     Pamphlet,  8vo.     Milwaukee,  1879, 
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From  the  Society.  47,  48,  unci  49  Jahres-bericht  des  Vogtlandisclien 
Alteithunusforscheiiden  Vereins  Zii  Hoheiilcuben. 

From  the  3Iiisenm.  Sechster  Bericht  des  Museums  fiir  Volkerkuude  In 
Leipzig.     Pamphlet,  8vo,  1878. 

From  the  Author.  Natural  History  of  Bezoar  Stones,  Calculi,  etc.,  by 
Noah  Cressy,  M.  D.     Pamplilet,  Svo.     Amherst,  Mass.,  1879. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Athens, 
Greece,  from  Jan.,  1878,  to  Jan.,  1879.     Pamphlet,  8vo.     Athens,  1879. 

From  Lieut.  George  31.  Wheeler,  U.  S.  A.  United  States  Geographical 
Surveys  west  of  the  100th  Meridian,  Lieut.  Geo.  M.  Wheeler,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  in  charge.     Vols.  2,  4,  5,  6,  4to.     Washington,  1875,  1878. 

From  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Miscellaneous  Collections.  XIII, 
XIV,  XV,  three  vols.,  Svo.  Washington,  1878.  Archivos  do  Museum 
Nacional  do  Rio  Janeiro,  Vol.  I,  part  1.  Pamphlet,  4to.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
187G.  Notice  sur  la  Colline  de  Sansan,  suivie  d'une  Recapitulation  des 
diverses  Especes  d'Animaux  Vertebres  Fossiles,  trouves  soit  a  Sansan, 
soit  dans  d'autres  Gisements  du  Terrain  Tertiaire  dans  le  Bassin  Sous- 
Pyreiieen,  par  Ed.  Lartet.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  Auch,  1851.  La  Legende  des 
Nuttons  et  IHomme  de  TAge  du  Renne  par  Bernardin  conservateur  du 
Musee  de  Meille  Belgique.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  Annecy,  1»78.  The  Sculp- 
tures of  Santa  Lucia  Cosumalvvhuapa  in  Guatemala,  by  S.  Habel,  M.  D, 
4to  pamphlet.     Washington,  1879. 

From  the  Author.  Kraniologische  Untersuchnngeu  von  Dr.  Emil  Schmidt 
in  Essen  a.  d.  Ruhr.     Pamphlet  4to.     Berlin,  1879. 

From  the  Bequest  of  Charles  Pickering,  31.  D.  of  Boston,  class  of  1823. 

Black  Hawk  and  Scenes  in  the  West,  a  National  Poem  by  Elbert  H. 
Smith.  1  vol.,  Svo.  New  York,  1849.  History  of  Egypt  by  Samuel 
Sliarpe,  1  vol.,  Svo.  London,  1846.  The  Early  History  of  Egypt  from  the 
Old  Testament,  Herodotus,  Manetho  and  the  Hierogiyphical  Inscriptions, 
by  Samuel  Sharpe.  1  vol.,  4to.  London,  1846.  Primitive  Language  of 
Spain  and  a  Philosophical  Examination  of  the  Antiquity  and  civilization 
of  the  Basque  People  ;  an  extract  from  the  works  of  Don  Juan  Bautista  de 
Erro.  1  vol.,  8  vo.  Boston,  1829.  Die  chronologic  der  iEgypter  bear- 
beitet  von  Richard  Lepsius.  1  vol.,  4to.  Berlin,  1849.  Sanchoniatho's 
Phcenician  History  translated  from  the  First  Book  of  Eusebius  de  Prajpa- 
ratione  Evangelica  with  a  continuation  of  Sanchoniallio's  History  by  Era- 
tosthenes Cyreuaeus's  Canon,  which  Dicaearchus  connects  with  the  First 
Olympiad  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  R.  Cumljerland,  D.  D.,  late  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough. 1  vol,  Svo.  London,  1720.  Morton's  Crania  Americana.  Folio. 
Philadelphia,  1839.  L'Art  de  verifier  les  dates,  thirty-eight  vols.,  Svo. 
Paris,  1819-1837.  Observations  on  Crania  by  Jeffries  Wy  man,  M.D.,pamph. 
8vo.  An  Inquiry  into  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Aboriginal 
Race  of  America  by  Samuel  G.  Morton,  M.  D.,  pamph.  Svo.  Report  on  the 
present  state  of  our  Knowledge  of  Linguistic  Ethnology  by  Prof.  S.  S. 
Haldeman,  pamph.  Svo.  Received  through  the  Library  of  Harvard  College. 

From  Geo.  W.  3Iorse,  Cairo,  Illinois.  Photograph  of  Pottery  in  his 
collection. 
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From  Prnf.  F.  E.  Nipher,  St.  Lords.  Photograph  of  a  skull  taken  from 
a  mound  at  Iowa  City.     1877. 

From  H.  N.  Auf/ell,  Providence,  B.  I.  Three  stereoscopic  views  of 
Stone  quarry  at  Johnston,  near  Providence,  R.  I.     1879. 

From  Dr.  R.  J.  Farquhai'son,  Davenport,  Iowa.  Photograph  of  the 
"Elephant  Pipe"  found  in  a  mound,  in  Muscatine  Co.,  Iowa.     1878. 

From  Dr.  S.  Kneeland,  Boston  Mass.  Photograph  of  a  Stone  Image, 
found  at  Strawberry  Plains  near  Knoxville,  E.  Tenn.  Ten  Photographs 
of  Africans,  African  Towns,  etc. 

From  Dr.  G.  BarrrMa,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico.  Photographs  taken  from 
objects  in  his  collection,  1879. 

Fram  U.  A.  Bichardson,  St.  Louis,  3Io.     Photographs  of  Crania. 

From  the  Author.  Note  on  a  Eeady  Method  of  Measuring  the  Cubic 
Capacity  of  Skulls.  Observations  on  a  Systematic  Mode  of  Craniometry. 
Two  pamphlets,  8vo,  by  George  Busk,  F.  H.  S. 

From  the  Academy.  Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, Arts,  and  Letters.  Vol.  IV,  1876-77.  One  vol.,  8vo.  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  1878. 

From  Harvard  College  Library.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Acad- 
emy. Vol.  I,  Ser.  II,  No.  13.  April,  1879.  Dublin.  The  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.     Vol.  XXVII.     4to.     Dublin,  1879. 

From  Prof.  ]V.  Boyd  DaicJcins.  Further  Discoveries  in  the  Cresswell 
Cavis,  by  Prof.  W.  Boyd  Dawkins  and  Rev.  J.  M.  Mills.  Pamphlet,  8vo. 
1879. 

From  N.  H.  Winchell,  State  Geologist.  The  Seventh  Annual  Report  of 
the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota  for  1878.  One 
vol.,  8vo.     Minneapolis,  1879. 

From  the  Society.  Annual  Report  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society, 
for  1878.     Pamphlet,  8vo.     Minneapolis,  1879. 

From  the  Author.  Observations  upon  the  Cranial  Forms  of  the  Ameri- 
can Aborigines,  based  upon  Specimens  contained  in  the  Collection  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  by  J.  Aitken  Meigs,  M.  D. 
Pamphlet,  8vo.     Philadelphia,  1S(5G. 

From  the  Author.  Were  They  Mound-builders?  By  S.  L.  Frey,  Palatine 
Bridge,  N.  Y.     Pamphlet.  8vo.     1879. 

From  the  Author.  Sketches  of  the  Past  and  Present  Condition  of  the 
Indians  of  Canada,  by  George  M.  Dawson,  Montreal.     Pamphlet,  &vo. 

From  Principal  ./.  W.  Daivson.  Report  of  the  Geological  Structure  and 
Mineral  Resources  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  by  J.  W.  Dawson,  assisted 
by  B.  J.  Harrington.     Pamphlet,  8vo.     Montreal,  1871. 

From  Henry  McGnier,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  Manual  of  Mineralogy 
and  Geology,  by  Ebenezer  Emmons,  M.  D.  One  vol.,  12mo.  Albany, 
1826.  A  Concise  History  of  High  Rock  Spring.  Pamphlet.  Albany, 
1868. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Soci- 
ety of  Liverpool,  during  the  sixty-seventh  session,  1877-78.  No.  32.  One 
vol.,  8vo. 
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From  the  Author.  Tlie  Palenque  Tublot  in  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  Washington,  I).  C,  by  Cliarles  Ran.  Pamphlet,  -Ito.  Washing- 
ton. 1879. 

From  the  Society.  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Anatomical  Museum 
of  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  by  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  M.  D. 
One  vol.,  8vo.     Boston,  1847. 

From  the  Medical  Facvhij  of  Harvard  University.  A  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  the  Warren  Anatomical  Museum,  by  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  M.  D.  One 
vol.,  8vo.     Boston,  1870. 

From  Stephen  SaUshury,  Jr.  The  Mexican  Calendar  Stone,  by  Piiilipp 
J.  J.  Valentini,  Ph.D.  Terra  Cotta  Figure  from  Isla  Mnjeres,  northeast 
coast  of  Yucatan,  by  Stephen  Salisbury,  Jr.,  Archasological  Communica- 
tion on  Yucatan,  by  Dr.  Augustus  Le  Plongeon,  and  Notes  on  Yucatan, 
by  Mrs.  Alice  D.  Le  Plongeon,  compiled  and  arranged  by  Stephen  Salis- 
bury, Jr.  One  vol.,  8vo.  Worcester,  1879.  Photograph  ol  Lieut.  Gov. 
F.  P.  Barlee,  of  British  Honduras. 

From  Dr.  F.  F.  Hilder,  St.  Lonis.  Mound  Explorations  in  Southeastern 
Missouri,  by  C.  Croswell.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  1877.  Photographs  of  Shell 
Disivs  from  Missouri  and  Illinois.  Photographs  of  a  broken  Human  Figure, 
of  stone,  from  a  mound  2.^  miles  from  Cahokia  mound,  Illinois. 

From  the  Author.  Archaeology  of  the  Champlain  Valley,  by  Prof.  Geo. 
H,  Perkins.     Pamphlet  8vo.     1879. 

From  the  Author.  The  Ancient  Pueblos,  or  the  Kuins  of  the  Valley  of 
Kio  San  Juan,  by  Edwin  A.  Barber.  Parts  1  and  2.  1878.  Two  pamphlets, 
8vo. 

From  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  of  Madisonville,  Ohio.  Notice 
of  some  recent  Archaeological  Discoveries  in  the  Little  Miami  Valley,  by 
Frank  W.  Lanudon,  Secretary.     Pamphlet,  8vo.     1879. 

From  Samuel  H.  Scuddn-.  Description  of  a  Sepulchral  mound  near 
Newark,  Ohio,  by  0.  C.  Marsh.    Pamphlet,  8vo.     18G6. 

From  the  Author.  Primitive  Arts  and  Modes  of  Life,  by  H.  R.  Howlaud. 
Pamphlet,  8vo.     Bufl'alo,  1879. 

From  the  Author.  Pre-Historic  Copper  Implements,  by  Rev.  Edmund 
F.   Slafter.     Pamphlet,  8vo.     Boston,  1879. 

From  the  Author.  The  Floridian  Peninsula  by  Daniel  G.  Brinton.  1  vol., 
12mo.     Philadelphia,  1859. 

From  Prof.  John  Collett.  8th,  9tli  and  10th  Annual  Reports  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Indiana,  made  during  the  years  1876,  77,  78,  by  E.  T. 
Cox,  State  Geologist,  assisted  by  Prof.  John  Collett  and  Dr.  G.  M.  Le- 
vette.  1vol.,  8vo.     Indianapolis,  1879. 

From  S.  M.  Shallenherger,  Toulon,  Illinois.  Stark  County  and  its 
Pioneers  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Shallenberger.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Cambridge,  Illinois. 
1S7G. 

From  the  Author.  Southwestern  Pennsylvania  in  Song  and  Story,  by 
Frank  Cowan.     1vol.,  12mo.     Greensburg,  Pa.,  1878. 

From  the  Author.  Geological  History  of  Jersey  County,  111.,  by  Hon. 
William  McAdams,  Otterville,  Illinois. 
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From  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott.  The  Monnd-huiUlers,  were  they  Egyptiiins;  and 
did  they  ever  occupy  tlie  State  of  New  York?  By  William  L.  Stone. 
New  York,  Sept.  1878.  Pamphlet,  8vo.  Geology  of  the  County  of  Cape 
May,  State  of  New  Jersey.     1  vol.,  8vo.     Trenton,  1857. 

From  the  Museum.  The  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York.     January  1st,  1879.     Pamphlet,  8vo. 

From  the  Trustees.  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Mu- 
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at  Harvard  College,  for  1878-79.  Bulletin  No.  16,  Vol.  5,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1879. 

From  the  Author.  Evidences  of  Cannibalism  in  an  Early  Race  in  Japan, 
by  Edward  S.  Morse.     Pamphlet,  8vo.     Tokio,  Japan,  1879. 
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8vo.  St.  Louis,  1879.  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Serials,  1633-1876,  by 
Samuel  H.  Scudder.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Cambridge,  1879.  The  Mound 
Builders,  by  J.  P.  MacLean.  1  vol.,  12mo.  Cincinnati,  1879.  Mas- 
todon, Mammoth  and  Man,  by  J.  P.  MacLean.  1  vol.,  12mo.  Cin- 
cinnati, 1878.  Manual  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  by  J.  P.  MacLean.  1 
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REPORT  OF   THE  EX-TREASURER. 


To  the    Trustees  of  the   Peabody   Museum  of  American   Archceology  and 
Ethnology  in  connection  loith  Harvard   University:  — 

Stephen  SALisnuRV,  their  Ex-treasurer,  respectfully  reports,  that  since  Jan.  15, 
1879,  when  his  resignation  as  Treasurer  was  accepted,  he  has  retained  in  his  possession 
because  he  had  no  authority  to  transfer:  — 

30  Massachusetts  Coast  Defence  5  per  cent.  Specie  Registered  Notes,  each 
for  $5,000,  dated  July  1,  1863,  due  July  1,  18b3,  the  gift  of  George 
Peabody,  Esq.,  viz. :  — 

9  Notes  of  $.5,000,  No.  46  to  54,  for  Collection  Fund $45,000  00 

9  Notes  of  $5,000,  No.  .55  to  63,  for  Professor  Fund 45,000  00 

12  Notes  of  $5,000,  No.  64  to  75,  for  Building    Fund (iO.OOJ  00 

And  on  Jan.  14, 1879,  by  his  last  account  as  Treasurer,  said  Salisbury  was 

charged  with  a  balance  of  Collection  Fund         5,114  61 

And  with  a  balance  of  Building  Fund 945!  00 

And  he  has  received  the  Income  from  the  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes, 
as  above,  for  July  1,  1879  and  Jan.  1,  1880,  and  accounts  for  money  in 
his  hands  and  his  payments  tliereof,  as  follows  :  — 

Dr. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  For  Collection  F%ind  is  debtor. 

1879. 

Jan.     14.    To  Balance  of  Account $5,114  61 

May     20.    To  received  Amount  of  Note  of  Worcester  Gas  Light  Co.,  July 

15,  1876,  $600.  Int.  5  per  cent 611  58 

July       5.    To  received  6  nio.  Int.  on  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as 

above,  to  1st  Inst 1,125  00 

July       5.    To  received  6  mo.  Int.  on  Mass.  5  jier  cent.  Specie  Notes  of  Pro- 
fessor Fund,  as  above,  to  1st  Inst 1,125  00 

1880. 
Jan.       6.    To  received  6  mo.  Int.  on  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  as 

above,  to  1st  Inst 1,125  00 

Jan.       6.    To  received  6  mo.  Int.  on   Mass,  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes  of 

Professor  Fund,  as  above,  to  1st  Inst 1,125  00 

$10,226  19 
(752) 
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Cr. 

^nd  he  is  credited  for  Collection  Fund. 

1879. 
Feb.     13.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  by  Vote  of  Trustees  this  day        $.3,000  00 
Feb.     25.    By  paid  Draft  of  Dr.  Earl  Flint,  in  Nicaragua,  by  Vote  of  Trus- 
tees Nov.  -25         300  00 

May     21.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  balance  in  hands  of  S.  Salis- 
bury, by  Vote  of  Trustees,  May  20   2,114  61 

May     21.    By  paid  F.  \V.  Putnam,  Curator,  the  Amount  of  Worcester  Gas 

Light  Co.  Note,  by  Vote  of  Trustees,  May  20 611  58 

July     U.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  by  Vote  of  Trustees.  May  20  1,728  81 

Nov.     28.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  by  Vote  of  Trustees,  Nov.  25  221  19 

1880. 
Jan.       H.    By  paid  F.[\V.  Putnam,  Curator,  by  Vote  of  Trustees,  Nov.  25  1,000  00 

Feb.       4.    By  Balance  in  Cash 1,250  00 

$10,226  19 


Dr. 

And  Stephen  Smasuvrw  for  Bitildiiif/  Fund  is  debtor. 

1879. 

Jan.      14.  To  Balance  of  Account $948  60 

July      5.  To  6  mo.  Interest  on  ]Mass,  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  to  1st  lust.  I,.o00  00 

1880. 

Jan.       6.  To  6  mo.  Interest  on  Mass.  5  per  cent.  Specie  Notes,  to  1st  Inst.  1,. 500  00 

$3,948  ()0 


Cr. 

And  he  is  credited  for  Building  Fund. 

1879. 

May     21.  By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  by  Vote  of  Trustees,  20th  inst.  $948  60 

July     15.  By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  by  Vote  of  Trustees,  May  20  .  1,051  40 

Nov.     28.  By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  by  Vote  of  Trustees,  Nov.  25  .  448  60 

1880. 
Jan.       6.    By  paid  F.  W.  Putnam,  Curator,  by  Vote  of  Trustees,  Nov.  25  1,000  00 

Feb.       4.    By  Balance  in  Cash .500  00 

$3,948  60 


Respectfully  submitted 

STEPHEN  SALISBURY. 
Cambridge,  February  6,  1880. 

I  certify  that  I  have  examined  the  Report  above,  and  I  find  that  it  is  well  vouched  in 
receipts  and  payments,  and  duly  stated,  and  that  the  Massachusetts  5  per  cent.  Specie 
Notes  above  described  are  in  possession  of  Stephen  Salisbury. 

Attest,  SAMUEL  F.  HAVEN,  Auditor. 
Feb.  4,  1880. 
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CASH  ACCOUNT   OF 

F.  W.  Putnam,  Cnrator, 

Pkabody  Museum  of  Amkuican 


Dr. 

1879-SO. 


To  Buil'Hnff  Fund. 
Cash  received  from  Ex-treasurer,  Stephen  Salisbury 

To  Museum  Fund. 


Cash  received  from  Reports  sold 

Draft  of  E.  Flint,  i)aid  by  Ex-treasiirer         .     .     .     . 
Cash  received  from  Ex-treasurer,  Stephen  Salisliury 


$3  S.'i 
300  00 
1.HT6  19 


$8,448  60 


8,980  04 


$12,428  64 
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THE   CURATOR. 

In  Accoxint  with 

AKCIl^Or.OGY    AND    ETHNOLOGY 


By  Building  Fund. 

For    Window  shades  and  fixtures $9(>  25 

Lining  sink ^  50 

Copper,  and  work  on  roof 24  5-2 

Repairs  on  boiler 10  75 

400  Wooden  trays 60  00 

Set  of  andirons 4  50 

Incidenttls,  and  niatei'ials  useil 4.5  .'52 

Cases,  stock  and  labor        I,!!!!  00 

liy  Museum  Fund. 

For    Explorations 3.2i3  56 

Collections  and  specimens  piirclia'^ed 71(i  50 

Set  of  Hayden's  models  and  pli()tograi)lis 755  Oo 

Pliotographs  and  books 9:5  88 

Drawing,  engraving  and  printing,  Reports        1,010  1)0 

Appropriation  to  Mr.  Carr.  in  Europe 300  00 

Fuel  and  gas 1S">  ^1 

Express,  postage  and  telegraph "'^'i  ^O 

Incidentals        174  30 

Salaries 2,750  00 

By  Balance,  Cash  on  hand 


Cr. 

187!>-SO. 


$2,150  44 


9,024  0(i 
048  14 


$12,428  04 


1  have  examined  this  account  with  its  details,  as  per  cash  book,  and  find  the  same 
correctly  cast  Hnd  properly  vouched. 

TliliODOUK  I.YMAX. 
Jaii.1'.),  1880. 
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"  "     stone-graves,  Tenn  ,482, 487, 

7.32. 
"  "     Turner's  mound.  Ky.,  15. 

"       stone,  dredged  from  the  Seine.  490. 
"  •'      Santa  Catalina,  Cal..  486, 

Beads,  stone,  shell,  pottery  and  jade  from 
Omotepec  Island.  Nicaragua,  211. 
Beckett,  W.  H.,  489. 
Beddome,  C.  E.,  482. 
Bed  of  Juniper  bark,  Ute  Indians,  213. 
Bell,  C  .  483. 
Belt,  T.,  219. 
"      notice  of  Human  cranium  from  the 
loess  in  Colorado,  257. 
Berendt,  C.  11.,  24. 
Berlin.  A.  F.,  210,  211,  4a5. 
Betel  nut  in  gold  leaf,  741. 
Betliune,  C.  J.  S..  18. 
Bickford,  D.  H.,  28. 
Big  Bone  Lick.  Ky.,  flint  implement,  six 

feet  below  surface,  743. 
Bigelow,  W.  S.,  733. 
Billings,  M.,  738. 
Bishop,  L.,  495. 
Black,  T.,  74. 
Blake  Collection,  216. 

"  crania,  485. 

"       J.  H.,  216.  485. 
"       '•    •'    crania  from  Peru,  478. 
"       "    "    gilt  of  large   Peruvian  col- 
lection, 195. 
"        "    "    Notes   on    a  (Collection   from 
the  ancient  Cemetery  at  tlie  Bay  of 
Chacota.  Peru.  277. 
Blow-gun  and  arrows,  Indians  of  the  Am- 
azon. 491. 
Boardman.  S.  L.,219. 
Boat,  model  of,  Fiji  Islands,  15. 
Boats,  models  of,  Pribilofl"  Islands,  208. 
Bolivia,  notice  of  collection,  191. 
Bone  beads,  Nicaragua,  492. 

"       implements,    grave    near    Ponka 

Agency,   14. 
"  "         Indians  of  the  Amazon, 

491. 
"  "         Kansas,  738. 

"  *'         Kentucky,  209. 

•'  "         Lee  Co.,'Va..  210. 

"  "         mound,   Dakota  Terri- 

tory, 742. 
"  "        Utah,  213. 

"  "         mounds,  Arkansas,  742. 

"  "         New  Jersey.  484. 

"  "      York,  485. 

"  "         Santa  Catalina  Island, 

Cal.,  486. 
"  "         Shellheaps,  New  Eng- 

land,17. 
"  "         Sioux  Indians,  744. 

"  '•         stone-graves  Tenn. ,488. 

flgs.,  333,  334. 
"  "  Swiss  Lakes.  490. 

"    ornaments,  islands  of  San  Cleraente 
and  .Santa  Catalina,  216. 
Boring  in  stone,  with  core,  18. 
Boston,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
737,  751. 
"       Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  23,  7.50. 
"       Natural   History   Society,  14,  25, 
743. 
Bow  and  arrows,  Utah  Indians.  19. 
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Bowers,  S.,  20,  215.  216. 
Bowling,  Miss  G.  203,  310. 

mouiuls,    Tennessee,  descrip- 
tion of,  310. 
Brackeiniiige,    notices     of    Seltzertown 

nioiind.  470. 
Branslord.  Dr.,  19(i,  211. 
Brass  arrowpoints    and  ornaments,  In- 
dian grave.  Revere,  Ma^s.,  732. 
"      ring,  Indian  grave,  N.  Y.,  713 
Brazil,  Agassiz  Collection,  478. 

notice  of  collections,  I'Jl. 
objects.  211,  4»1. 
Bread,  Nez  I'erces  Indians,  14. 
Brintoii,  D   G.,  749. 
British  Columbia,  mask,  20!j. 
Broca,  P.,  730,  74.'".,  74t). 
Brodliead.  L.  W.,  487,  737. 
Bronze  celt.  Brittany,  490. 
"        ligures,  Egypt,  740. 
"  '•  Peril,  8,  Hi. 

"        fragment  of  blade,  Mycense,  488. 
"        implements  and  ornaments,  Aus- 
tria, 4'JO. 
"  "  Denmark.  490. 

"  "  Ireland.  490. 

Italy.  41)0. 
"  "  Lake  Bourget,  491. 

'•  "  Seine,  at  Paris,  490. 

"  "  Sweden.  490, 

"         knives.  Pern,  tigs.,  289. 
Brooks,  C.  \V..  49.5. 
Bryant,  Miss  P.,  209. 
Buchanan,  J.  II.,  204. 

'•        survey  of  monndbuild- 
ers'  town,  .339. 
Bucklin.  Peruvian  collection.  724. 
Buililing  for  tlie  Museum,  Committee, 5. (i. 
'•  "      "  '•         description  and 

cost,  185. 
•'  "      "  "         plans  5.  (),  188. 

"  "         Keport  of  Com- 

mittee, 185. 
Busk,  G..  730,  748. 
Butler,  J.  D.,  217. 

J.  P.,  739,  740. 


Cabot,  I..,  743. 
S.,  743. 
W.  U.,  215. 
Cahokia  niouud,  account,  470. 

ligures,  472,  474,  475. 
"  "         models,  473,  736. 

"  "         objects,  485. 

Cairns,  Marion  Co.,  Kansas,  718,  738. 
Calilornia,  baskets  made  by  Indians.  467, 
486,  523. 
"         beads    of   shell,    stone,    glass, 

215.  486. 
"         bone  implements,  486. 

crania,  measurements,  223,  497. 
'•         European  olijects  from  graves, 

2(;0.  21(i.  486. 
"  explorations,  10.  200.  46(!. 

"  lislihooks  of  shell,  486. 

'•         book-like  implement,  20. 
"         Islands    of    southern,    collec- 
tions. 196,200.216. 
"  maiuil'aclure  of  soupstone  pots 

\py  fiuiner  Indians,  258. 
"         maiiufa<'ture  of  stone  mortars 

by  former  Indians,  264. 
"  manufacture  of  stone  pipes  by 

former  Indians,  268. 


California,  manufacture  of  "weights  for 
digging-sticks"    by    former 
Indians,  265. 
"         ornaments  of  stone,  shell  and 

teeth,  486. 
"         paint  from  graves,  486. 
"         pipes,  486. 

"         jdants  used  l)y  Indians,  19,  523. 
"  pottery  made  by  present  Ind- 

ians, 4<i7,  486.  521. 
California,  shellheap-'-  *>*'>■ 

•'  soapsloiie  pots,  486. 

"  soapstonc  (luarry  on  Santa  Cat- 

alina  Island,  263. 
"  southern,  collection,  196. 

"  stone  dishes,  486. 

•'  stone  implements,  486. 

*•         whistles,  486. 
Cambridge,  Antiquarian  Society,  494,  750. 
'•  Harvard  College  Library,  748. 

'*  Medical  Faculty  of  Harvard 

University.  749. 
"  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo- 

ologv,  14,  209,  214,  482,  490, 
491,  495. 
Campbell,  S.  P..,  209. 
Canada,  articles  from  shelUieaps,  17. 

"        model  of  sled  used  by  Indians,  19. 
"        pipes  made  of  stone,  488. 
"        pottery,  14. 
'•        stone  implements,  18. 
Cannibalism,  evidences  of  in  shellheaps 

of  Maine,  196. 
Cannibal's  lork,  Fiji,  487. 
Canoe,  model.  Sandwich  Islands,  19. 
Canoes  used  by  ancient  Mexicans,  1.58. 
Cap  from  Peruvian  Mummy,  tig.,  280. 
Capt.  .lack's  comb,  14. 
Carr,  A.  \V.,  488 

"      L.,  15,  24,  27,  28,  208,  209. 

"      "    .-ippointed  Assistant  Curator,  6. 

"      "    European  trip,  729. 

'•      "     explorations.  11,  75,  208,  209. 

"      "    mea.sureinents    of    crania  from 

California,  497. 
"      "    observations     on    crania    from 

stone  graves  in  Tenn.,  361. 
*'      "    Keport  oil  Additions  to  Museum 

and  Library,  13. 
"      '•    Ileport  on  Crania. 
"      '■    study  of  crania,  476. 
"      "    voluntary  services,  8,  479. 
"      "    jr.,  assistance  in   tlie  Aluseum, 

194,  479. 
"      "    jr.,  measurements  of  crania,  221. 
Mrs.  L  ,211. 
Cartailliac,  i,.,  745. 
Carus,  C.  G.,  24. 
Caryatid,  Italv.  743. 
Cary,  T.  G.,  13,  195,  207,208,  209,  215,479, 

488.  495. 
Case,  T..  750. 

Case.-!  in  the  new  building,  480. 
Cast  ol  a  '•  phallus,"  original  from  mound 

in  Tenn.,  216. 
Casts  of  Grotescpie  Masks,  Mexico,  14. 
Cave-dwellings  in  Utah,  269. 
Caves,  Claiborne  Co.,  Tenn..  15,  209. 
"      Cumberland  Gap,  cranium,  27. 
*'      Cumberland  Kiver,  Tenn.,  oljjects, 

212,  482. 
''      Hocking  Co.,  Ohio,  objects,  19. 
"  "  "     Keport   on    Explora- 

tion, 48. 
'•      Lee  Co.,  Va.,  15,  209. 
"        "      "        ■'    cranium,  27. 
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Caves,  Nicaragtui,  inscriptions,  469. 

"  •'  objects    and    crania, 

48(i,  740. 
"      objects  from,  arranged,  727. 
"      Ohio,  method  of  formation,  48. 
"      liome,  Tenn.,  oljjects,  '212. 
'•      Syria,  stone  implements,  21.^. 
"      Utah,  notice,  198. 
"         "      objects,  213. 
Central  America  collections,  192. 
"  "  explorations,  4(i8. 

<'  "  objects  arranged,  729. 

"  "         ])erforate(l  stone,  214. 

"  "         photographs    of    archi- 

tecture, 724. 
"  "  stone  pan,  cai  ved.  207. 

Central  Americans,  probable  remote  ori- 
gin in  the  San  Juan  district,  5.5G. 
Cen,  Ignazio,  216. 
Cervantes,  A.  E..  735. 
Chaillu,  Paul    du,    articles    collected    in 

Africa,  477. 
Chambered    mounds   in    Clay   Co.,  Mo., 

717,  738. 
Charcoal,  Pompeii,  741. 
Charms,  Cyprus,  743. 
"  Greece,  743. 

Cheney,  L.  H.,  death  of,  while  exploring 

Ely  Mound,  77. 
Chenopodiun  album,  seed  from   cave  in 

Ohio,  49. 
Cherokees,  burial  customs,  82.  83. 

■■'         council-house  on  mound,  70. 
Cheyenne  Indians,  arrows,  14. 

'•  "         stone  implements,  744. 

Chicago.  Academy  of  Sciences,  494. 
Chick,  E.  E.,  appointed  janitor,  479. 

"      "    "     assistance  in  Museum  work, 
479,  730. 
Chiefs  among  Ancient  Mexicans,  119. 
Children  buried  under  floors  of  houses  of 

Moundbuilders.  350. 
Chili,  photographs  of  Indians,  485. 
Chinese  calculating  machine,  2u7. 
"         coins,  208. 

"         Department,  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion, photographs,  215. 
"         figures,  723,  744. 
•  "         grotesque   animal   in    porcelain, 
215. 
"         lady's  foot,  artificially  deformed, 

photograph,  208. 
"        pottery,  740. 
"         silk  cultuie,  sketches,  208. 
•'         weapons,  211. 
Chippewa  Indians,  photographs,  13. 
Choctaw  Indian  rattle,  14. 
Chungke,  game  of,  92. 

"  stone,  flg.,  91.  [494, 751. 

Cincinnati,   Society  of  Natural  History, 
Clarke,  H.,  218. 
U.,24. 
'•        S.  C,  487. 
Cliflf-dwellings,  models,  727,  743. 

"    house  Colorado,  objects,  14,  740. 
Clogston  Collection,  478,  487. 

•'  W.,  488. 

Cloth  from  mound  in  Ohio.  18. 
Clothing  of  Ogalalla  Sioux  Indians,  19. 
Cloth,  Sandwich  Islands,  19. 

"      tapa  and  twine,  Fiji,  487. 
Clnbs,  Fiji,  487,  742. 
"       grooved  stones  with  handles,  Sioux 
Indians,  214. 
Club  with  perforated  stone  head,  New  Bri- 
tain Island,  741. 


Club  with  perforated  stone  head.  Queens 

land,  482. 
Coal  bead.  Cave,  Lee  Co.,  Va.,  15. 
"        "      Haunted  Cave.  Ky.,  15. 
■'    implements    and  ornaments,   stone- 

giaves.  Term.,  484,  732. 
'•    pin.  Turner's  Mouiul,  15. 
'•    worked,  Tennessee  Uiver,  212. 
Cochrane,  J.  H..  203,  213. 
Cofflnberry,  W.  li.,20. 
Coil  pottery  of  Californian  Indians,  467. 
Coins  and  paper  money  Iroin  Alaska,  217. 
"      China,  Japan,  etc.,  19i,  208. 
"      Malta.  741. 
CoUett.  J..  749. 
Colman,  H..  735. 

Colorado,  Ancient  Stone  Pueblo,  descrip- 
tion, 475,  743. 
''  carved  st(nie,  13. 

"         Clifl-dwellings,  models,  727,  743. 
"         crania,  482. 
"         Indian  grave,  482. 
"  mound,  483. 

"         notice  of  human   skull   in   the 

loess,  2.57. 
"         objects  from  Clifl'-house,  740. 

pottery,  19,  482.  732,  741. 
"  stone  implements,  483. 

Columbia  Valley,  the  seed  land  of  the 

Ganowanian  family,  556. 
Colyer,  V^,  216. 
Comanche  arrow.  488. 

'•  Indian,  (-ranium,  212. 

Comb,  Damascus,  743. 

Modoc  Indian,  14. 
"      Peru.  fig..  290. 
"      Somauli,  741. 
Committee  on  Museum  Building,  5,  6,  185. 
"  to  confer  with  Cori)oration  of 

Harvard  College,  5. 
Conant,  A.  J..  485. 
Cone  of  clay,  Athens,  Greece,  210, 
Connett  mounds,  Ohio,  19,  59,  62,  71. 
Cooke,  C,  17,  18,  29. 
Cooper,  Judge,  735. 
Cooking  pots  of  soapstone.  manufacture 

by  Indians  of  California,  258. 
Cope,  E.  D.,  23. 

Copper   and    wood    ear-ornaments    from 
mound  in  Tenn.,  483. 
"        beads,  mound,  Arkansas,  742. 
"  "  "         Dakota  Ter.,  742. 

"  "  "         Illinois,  737. 

"  "  ''         Ohio,  lig.  60. 

"  "         mounds,  Ohio,  60,  66,  488. 

"  "  Vermont,  214. 

"        celt,  Lewiston,  Me.,  488. 
"        from  Indian  grave,  Ky.,  15. 
"        implement,  743. 
"        instrument,  mound.  Ohio,  fig.,  61. 
"        native.  Lake  Superior,  214. 
"        ornament,  grave,  Va.,  209. 
"        ornamented   belt,  Indian  grave, 

llarijswell.  Me.,  215 
"        ornaments,  mound,  Ohio,  19. 

••      fig.,  72. 
"  Peru,  490. 

"  "  stone-graves,   Tenn., 

732,  735. 
"        tweezers,  Peru,  490. 
Corea,  coins,  208. 
Corn  cobs,  cave  in  Ohio,  19. 
Cliff-house,  740. 
"        grave,  Ancon,  Peru,  211. 
"        graves,  Madisonville,  Ohio,  741. 
"        mound,  Dakota  Territory,  742. 
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Cornice.  Greece,  740. 

Costa  llicii,  stone  implements,  14. 

Cortez,  siege  of  Mexico,  sketcli  of,  150. 

Cowan,  F..  749. 

Cowing.  Mr.,  741. 

Cox.  E.  T..  25. 

CnnlleboMnl,  Pah  Ute  Indians.  213. 

CranJM.  see  Human  Crania. 

Craniological  measurements,  7;{0. 

Cressy.  N.  S..  20,  747. 

Crocket,  S..  204,  339,  735. 

Cross,E..20.3.  212,  308. 

Curator,  Cash  Account,  754. 

Reports,  7,  191,  4()G.  715. 

adopted,  6,  17t!  465.  714. 
Curtis,  J.  N'.,  resignation  as  ianitor,  479. 
Curtiss,  E.,  203.  212,  214.    215.    222.    482. 
483,   484,  487,  488,  732,  736, 
739,  742. 

"         "      explorations.  469,  717. 
Cushing,  C,  Mexican  collection,  477. 
Cyprus,  lamp.  74.3. 

•'        photographs  of  pottery,  13. 


Dakota  Territory,  bone  implements,  742. 
'■  "  Cheyenne  stone  imple- 

ments. 744. 
"  "•  copper  beads,  742. 

"  "  corn  from  mound,  742. 

"  "  explorations,  720. 

"  "  Indian  graves.  14. 

"  "  Indian  pottery,  741. 

"  "  mounds,  728,  742. 

"  "  pottery   and  other  ob- 

jects, mounds,  742. 
"  "  Sioux  implement,  744. 

Dairy mple,  E.  A.,  741. 
Daniell,  H.  W.,  216. 
Davenport,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 

23,  217,  492,  493. 
Davis.  H.,  489. 
Dawkius,  W.  B..  24,  748. 
Dawson,  G.  M.,  748. 

J.  W.,  494,  748. 
De  Costa,  B.  F..  23. 
De  Grasse.  F.,  734. 
Deer's  Antler,  mound,  Lee  Co.,  Va.,  209. 

teeth,  mound  in  Utah,  19. 
Delaware,  cast  of  stone  pipe,  485. 
"  stone  implements.  737. 

"  Water  Gap,  formerly  inhabited . 

by  Shawnees,  715. 
Denmark,  bronze  implements,  490. 

*'  stone  implements.  48*i,  490. 

Deposit  of  stone  implements.  111..  18,  210. 
"        "     "  "  Virginia,  211. 

"       "     "  •'  New  York,  722. 

Derby,  C,  487. 

'•        "    Fiji  Island  collection.  478. 
Dighton  Rock,  photograph.  13. 
District  ol  Columbia,  ancient    sonpstone 
quarry,  475.  52(i. 
"        "  "  soapstoiie  pots,  488. 

•'        "  "  stone    implements, 

491.  732. 
Dixwell,  J.,  195.  209,  211,  218. 

"         Mrs.  J.,  195.  211. 
Doors  in  ancient  Pueblo,  peculiar.  545. 
Douglas.  H.  T..  211.  484. 
Dozier.  Mr..  736. 
Dress,  AncieTit  Mexicans,  109. 
"       Fans,  Africa.  487. 
"       liku,  Fiji,  487. 
"       Mandingos,  Africa,  487. 
"      New  Guinea.  482. 


Dyer,  D.,  721. 
"•*      J.,  notice    of   burial   vault   under 
stone  mound.  Ohio,  721. 
DuChaillu,  P.  F.,  487. 


Ear-ornaments,  copper  and  wood,  mound, 

Tcnn..  483. 
Far- ring.  Fiji,  487. 

Earth-wall  and  ditch,  Lancaster,  Ohio,  51. 
"      works    and    circles,   Athens    Co., 

Ohio,  55. 
"  "        Ohio,  representations,  721. 

"  "        Tennessee,  plan  of,  339. 

East  Indies,  photographs  of  an  Idol,  17. 
Ecquador.  pottery  face,  215. 
Edmands.  A.  H.."732. 
Edmonson.  J.  B..  215. 

.Mr.  and  Sirs..  203. 
Egypt,  alabaster  vases,  490.  740. 

"      amulets  and  ornaments,  488,  490, 

740,  741. 
"      bronze  figures,  710. 
"      collection,  476,  723,  740,  741. 
"      hair,  741,  743. 

"      hieioglyphics,  490,  732,  740,  741. 
"      lamps,  4!lO. 
"      leather  shoes,  741. 
"      mummictl  animals.  490 
"  '•  feet  and  hands,  490. 

"  "  fish,  209. 

•'      mummy  cloth.  490,  741. 
"      Pickering  Collection.723,  741. 
"      pottery,  490.  471. 
"      searabaji.  490,  740,  741. 
"      Sumner  Collection,  723,  743. 
"      tablet  of  Rameses.  723. 
"      Wells  Collection,  723.  740. 
"      wooden  carvings,  490,  743. 
Egyptian  collection  arranged,  723. 
Eisenbeis.  I'..  14. 
Eldridge,  S.,  219. 
Ellig,  H.  L..20,  210. 
Ely  Mound,  Lee  Co.,  Va.,  15,  75,  209. 

"  "  •'      "        "    crania  27, 28. 

Engelmann,  G.  J.,  17,  485. 
England,  photographs  of  palaeolithic  im- 
plements, 215. 
"         stone  implements,  740. 
Eskimo  harpoons,  742. 
Estufas  in  ancient  Pueblos,  547. 
Etruscan  sarcoi)hagi,  737. 
European  collection,  476. 

"  objects,  Indian       grave,     Ux- 

bridge,  Mass.,  483. 
''  "  Santa  Cataliua  Isl., 

Cal.,  486. 
Evans,  J.,  729,  740. 
Everett,  O.  H..  737. 

P.L..  195,  208. 
"        W.,  494. 
Ewing,  Gen.,  216. 


Fan,  Arabia,  741. 

"      Hawaiian  Islands,  214. 
Farquliarson.  R.  J.,  748. 
Feather     head-dresses     and    ornaments, 
Amazon  Indians, 491. 
"  ornament,  Peru,  fig.,  281. 

Fiji  Islands,  Derby  Collection,  478. 
"         "        human  hair.  742. 
"  "        model  of  boat.  15. 

"  "        musical    instruments,    orna- 

ments, weapons,    potterv, 
cloth,  etc.,  18,  19,  487,  742. 
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Fiji  Islands,  yagona  bowl,  741. 

Fii-enze,  Societa  Ituliana  di  Antropologia 

e  di  Etnologia,  20,  23,  218,  495,  744. 
Fire-i-tick,  Soniauli,  741. 
Fisli.  muinniied,  Egypt,  209. 
Fishhooks,  Fiji,  488. 

"  Puget's  Sound,  487. 

•'  shell.  Santa  Catalina,  Cal.,  486. 

Fishing  seine.  Queensland,  482. 
Fishilne  of  kelp,  Puget's  Sound,  487. 
Flint,  ancient  excavations  for,  Ohio,  54. 
•'        chips,  paper  on,  50(i. 
"  "       rock-house,  Ky.,  li. 

E.  A.,  214,  4!)0. 
"       "    "     Peruvian  collection,  477. 
'•'        E.,  480.  492,  741. 
"  "     explorations,  468,  716. 

"       method  of  procuring  by  Indians  of 
Texas,  719.  [.''lOS. 

"       workers'  workshojjs  in  New  Jersey, 
Florida,  animal  bones  from  sliellheap,  490. 
"         burial  mounds  at  Santa  Fe  Lake, 

Cade's  Pond,  etc.,  487. 
'•         crania,  477,  487. 
"  "        from  mounds.  487, 737. 

"         European  articles  olten  found  in 

mounds,  468. 
"         explorations,  407. 
"         human  bones,  burnt,  mounds,  487. 
"  ■'  ••        mounds,  735,  741. 

"  "  "        shellheap.  490. 

"  '•  cranium  with   incised 

lines,  735. 
'■         Map  of  prelustoric  stations,  722. 
"         mounds,  483.728,  735,  730. 
'•         pottery,  735. 

"  •'  mounds,  467,  483,  487. 

'•  "  shellmound,  487, 741. 

"         shell  beads  from  mouuds,  736. 

•'      chisels,  735,  741. 
"         skulls  as  cinerary  urns,  467. 
"         stone  implements.  7.35,  741. 
"  "  "  from     burial 

mounds,  487. 
"  "      tube  from  mound,  735. 

'•        Wyman    Collection   from    shell- 
heaps,  194,  214. 
Flower,  W.  H.,496,  730. 
Force,  M.  F  ,  495. 
Fortification,  Merom,  Ind.,  cranium.  29. 

"  "  '*      objects,  18. 

Foster,  J.  W.,  18. 
France,  bronze  implements,  490. 
"        glass  vessel,  490. 
*'         lamps,  490. 
•'         ))ottery,  4S!0. 

"         stone  beads  from  the  Seine,  490. 
"  "      implements,  490, 740. 

Freed,  A.,  50. 
Frey,  S.  L.,  495,  748. 


Gade,  G.,  24. 

Gambling  implements,  IMohave,  17. 

Ganowanian  family,  its  seed  land  tlie  v.il- 

ley  of  the  Columbia,  ."iSO. 
Garman,  S.  W.,  IS,  209,214,  215,  48.3,  492, 735. 
Garments,  Aymara  Indians,  Peru,  211. 
Gass  Tablets,  mound  in  Iowa,  208. 
Gatschet,  A.   S.,  494. 
Geeks,  A.,  741. 
Geneve,  Societe    d'Historie  et  d'Arch^o- 

logie,  746. 
Georgia,  mounds  728. 

"         stone  implements,  487,  7.39. 
Gibbs,  Sec'y  of  State  of  Tennessee,  203. 


Gillman,  H.,  17,  487. 

"  "         explorations,  467. 

Gilson,  Mr.,  486. 

Glacial  deposit,  stone  implements,  17. 
"      drift,  explorations  11,  12. 
''         "       New  Jersey,  Report  on  30. 
"         "  "         •'  "        "      im- 

plements from  225. 
"         "       stone  implements,  11. 
Glass  beads,  graves.  .San  Cleniente,  Santa 
Catalina,  216,  486. 
"  "        cairn  in  Kansas.  718,  7.38. 

"  "       Indian  grave,  Mass.,  484. 

•'         "        New  Jersey,  484. 
"         "        I'enn.,  490. 737. 
Glass,  Egvpt.  741. 
•'      F.  S.,  735. 
"       Italy,  491. 
"      Syria,  490. 
"•      vessel,  743. 
"  "    France,  490. 

"  '*    Greece,  490. 

Godshall,  C.  L.2I3. 
Gold  ornaments,  Bogota,  20. 
'■  "  New  Grenada.  9. 

"  *'  Tiahnanaco,  490. 

Gordon-Cumming.  Mr.,  739. 
Government  of  Ancient  Mexicans,  5.57. 
Gower,  ilr.,  736. 

Gravel  beds,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  their  age,  44. 
Graves,  .Mr.,  737. 
Gray.  A.,  14. 
"       '■      plans  for  Museum  Building,  5. 
"•      J.  B.  490. 
Greece,  bronze  frasrment,  488. 
'•        charms,  743. 
"        eartlieii  cone,  210. 
"        glass  vessel,  490. 
"         lamps,  490. 
"         pottery,  488,  490,  743. 
"         sculptured  head,  740. 
Green,  C.  M.,  735. 
J.  C,  7.{5. 
"        S.  A.,  25,  218,  483. 
Greenland,  harpoon  points,  742. 
Guiana,  clnbs,  211. 
Guild,  C.  H.  742. 
Guimet,  in.,  24. 


Hackenberg,  G.  P.,  14. 

Hair  brush,  F'iji,  488. 
"      comb,  Fiji,  487. 

Haldeman,  S.  S.,  747. 

"  "    '•    Notice  of  stone   imple- 

ments on  Islands,  Susquehanna  Kiver, 
2.55. 

Hall,  T.,  737. 

Hamburg.  Museum  Godeffroy,  219. 

Hammond,  C,  743. 

Ilandelmann,  H.,  25. 

Hardy,  M  ,  214,  222,  483. 

"         "        account    of,   and    collection 
from  shellheaps  in  Maine,  196,  197. 

Hargrove,  Rev.,  Mr.,  203. 

Harrison,  A.  M.,  13. 

Hart,  C.  H,  219. 
"      G.,  735. 

Hartt,  C.  F.,  notice  of  death.  192. 

Harvard  College  Corporation,  agreement 
on  site  for  Building.  5. 

Ilaskins,  J.  P..  739. 

Haunted  Cave,  Ky.,  15. 

"  "      "  human  bones,  209. 

Haven,  S.  F.,  report  of  as  auditor,  167, 
457,  708,  753. 
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Hawaiian  Islands,  crania,  477,  487. 
"   objects,  15,  lit. 
''  •'   stone  implements,  487,  490. 

Ilawlev,  C,  219. 
Havden,C.  B..211. 
L.  8..  750. 
Hayes,  Mrs.,  735. 
Haynes,  H.  W  ,  745. 
Hayti.  stone  implements.  18. 
Headdress,  Fiji  Islands,  19. 
Heco.  J.,  207,  20:). 
Hematite  ball,  Tennessee,  213. 

"         implement,  Nashville,  Tenn., 212. 

"         implements,  Oliio,  488. 
Henderson.  .1.  G.,  739. 
Henshaw,  H.  \V^.  736. 
Heritage.  J.  I)..  489. 
Hiei  oglyphics,  Egypt.  490.  732,  740,  741. 
High    liock    Spring,   Saratoga,  oak   tree 

under.  739. 
Hild,  F.,  17. 
Hilder,  F.  F..  732,  749. 
Hill,  H.H.,  215. 
Hindostan,  weapons,  211. 
Hinkley,  IL.  19.208. 
Hitchcock,  E.,  214. 
Hobbs.  O.,  211. 
Hodge,  Mr..  73ti. 
Hoffman,  W.  J  ,  14. 
Holienleubcn,      Vongtlandischen     Alter- 

thumsforschenden  Vereins,  25,  747. 
Holmes,  E.,  489,  738. 

W.  H.,  14. 
Honduras,  pottery,  480. 
Hooe,  S.,  211. 
Hook-like  implement  of  steatite,  gi-aves, 

Santa  Barbara,  20. 
Hooper,  E.  W.,  Sec'y  Corporation  of  Har- 
vard College.  6. 
Hopkins,  G.  N.,  14. 
Horn  sockets.  Swiss  Lakes.  491. 

•'      spoon.  Pah  Ute  Indians,  213. 
Horse  accoutrements,  488. 
Horton,  S.  M..  14. 
Houses  of  the  Moundbuilders,  347. 
Howell,  A..  743. 
Howland,  H.  R  ,  749. 
Hugo,  L.,  23. 
Hulse,  E.,215. 
Human  arm,  tattooed,  Ancon,  Peru,  490. 

"      bodies,  Ancon,  Peru,  209. 

"  •'        graves  in  Peru,  position 

of,  277. 

"  "        mummies,  Chacota,  Peru, 

21(i. 

"      bones,  Ash  Cave,  Ohio,  19. 

"  "        burnt,  cliambered  mounds. 

Mo..  738. 

"  "  "  mounds,  Florida.  487. 

"  "  "  "  Ohio,  19, 

59,  62,  64.  67,  68,  69, 72,  73. 

"  "        cave,  Kentucky,  209. 

"         "  '•      Lee  Co.."Va.,  15. 

"         "  "      Luray,  Va.,  732. 

"         "  "      Nicaragua.  486,  740. 

"         "  "      Ohio,  19, 48. 

"  "  "      Tennessee,  15. 

"  "        Florida.  490,  735. 

"         "        Islands  San  (;iemente  and 
Catalina,  216. 

"  "        Lake  Mendota,  Wis,,  491. 

•'         "        Lee  Co.,  Va.,  492. 

"         "        Maine,  483. 

"         "        Massachusetts,  18, 208. 

"  "        mound,  Arkansas,  739. 

"         "  *'        Florida,  741. 


Human  bones,  mound,  Illinois,  17. 
"  "  "        Indiana,  18. 

"  "  "        Iowa.  1«. 

'•         "  "        Kentucky.  209. 

"         "  "        New  York,  741. 

"  "  "        Ohio,  15,  19,  67, 68, 

69,  743. 
"  "  "        Tennessee,  311. 

'•         "  "        Utah,  213. 

"         "  "        Virginia,  77, 78, 81. 

"         "        New  York,  483. 
"         "        Nicaragua,  486. 
•'         "        shellheap,  Florida,  400. 
"  "  "  Maine,  214,  483. 

"  "  "    under,  Mass.,  18, 29. 

"         "        stone-graves,     Tenn.,  213, 

214,  482,  486,  732. 
"         "        Tennessee,  482, 486. 
'•  "        Virginia.  492. 

'•      crania,  Afiica.  477,  487. 
*'  '•        Calilornian.      measure- 

ments. 223,  497,  498,  499, 

500,  501,  .^02,  503,  504,  505. 
"          "        casts,  20, 487. 

"  "        cave,  Kentucky,  209, 492. 

"  "  "      Nicaragua,  486, 740. 

'•  "  "      Ohio,  29. 

"  '•  "      Tenn.,  27.  212,  482. 

'•  "  "      Virginia,  27,  492. 

"  "        Colorado,  482. 

"  "  "         in  tlie  loess,  257. 

"  "        Comanche,  212, 221. 

"  "        containing    burnt    bones, 

Floi-ida,  467.  [737, 

"  "        Florida,  477,  487,  490,  735, 

"  "        Hindoo,  477. 

"  "        India,  487. 

"  "        Indiana,  29. 

"  "        Iowa,  210,  489. 

"  "        Kansas,  738. 

"        Kentucky,  209,  492. 

"  "        Kneeland  Collection,  477. 

"  "        Maine,  222. 483. 

"  •'        Massachusetts.  18,  28, 208, 

221,  483,  487,  735. 

"  '•        Maui,  477, 487. 

"  "        measurements.  37,  28,  29, 

221,  222,  223.  224,  368,  373, 
378,  475,  497,  498,  499,  500, 

501,  502,  503,  504,  505. 
"          "        Mexico,  717. 

"  "        mound,  Ai'kansas,  739. 

"        Florida,  467,  487. 
"  '•  "  *'  fragment 

carved,  735. 
"  "  "      Indiana,  18, 29. 

"  "  "      Iowa.  210. 

"  "  "      Kentucky.  209. 

"  "  "      Missouri,  738. 

"  "  "      Ohio,  215. 

'•  "  "      Tenn.,  213,  214, 361. 

"  "  "      Utah.  221. 

"  "  "      Virginia,  27,  28. 

"  "  "      Wisconsin,  208, 221. 

"  "        New  England,  477. 

"  "  '■      Jersey,  484,  738. 

"  "  "  "        gravel,  466. 

"  •'  '•      York,  483. 

"        Nicaragua,  486.  [487. 

"  "        North   American  Indians, 

"        Ohio.  735. 

Pah  Ute.  222. 
"  "        Pennsylvania,  490,  738. 

"  "       Peru,     Blake    Collection, 

478,  485. 
"  '  "      figs.,  299,  300,  301, 302. 
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Rumaa  crania,  section,  abnormal  position 

of  foramen  magnum,  20. 
"  "        Seminole,  490. 

'•  "        ShaM'nee,  4*5'). 

"  "        sliellheap,  Maine,  214,  483. 

"  "        Sioux,  210.  221.  7:i7. 

"  "        8tone-p:raves,Tenn., 212,213, 

361,482,  48;i,  484,  48(5,  732. 
"  "        stone-graves,    Tennessee, 

observations  on.  3(il. 
"  "        stono-graves,     Tennessee, 

tables  of  measurements. 

224.  368,  373,  378. 
"  "       stone-graves,    Tennessee, 

two  forms  of,  316. 
"  "        Tennessee.  19,  27,  29,  207, 

212,  214,  216,  222,  482,  483, 

484,  486,  488. 
"  ''        Virginia.  4f»2. 

"      feet  and  hands.  Egypt,  490. 
"      femur,     fractured     and     united, 

stone-grave  in  Tenn.,  486. 
"      figure  carved  in  stone,  20,  740. 
"  "    Japan,  742. 

"      hair,  736,  741,  742,  743. 
"      head    carved    in    stone,   cave    in 

Acapulco,  description  of,  207. 
"      head  in  stone,  Greece,  740. 
"        "      "        "       New  Jersey,  739. 
"        "      from  Peru,  fig..  303. 
"      tibias,  remarkable  thickness  of  in 
.1   child,  from   stone-grave  in    Tenn- 
essee, 350. 
Humphreys,  J.  T.,  740. 
Hunt,  R.  T.,  736. 
Hunter,  W.  C  .  195,  208. 
Huntington,  C.  S.,216. 


Idol,  East  Indies,  photograph  of,  17. 
Idols,  Nicaragua,  716,  740,  741. 
Illinois,  bone  implements,  743. 
"         burnt  bones.  743. 
"        carved  stone  piiie,  211. 
"        copper  beads  from  mound.  737. 
"         deposit  of  stone  imidements.  210. 
"        explorations. of  mounds  in  Spoon 

Uiver  valley.  720. 
"        model  of  Cahokia  mound,  736. 
'*         mounds,  485,  728,  737,  743. 
"         objects  from  mounds,  18,  485,  743. 
"        photograph  of  human  figure  in 

stone,  20. 
"        pottery,  485,  743. 
"        lefuse  heap,  743. 
"         stone  Implements,  18.  485. 
Implements,  weapons,  models  of  boats, 
Pribiloff  Islands,  208. 
"  South  Sea  Islands,  211. 

"  made    of    teeth    and    horn, 

Omori  sbellheap,  216. 
Imperial  University,  Tokio,  479, 

"  "  "    collection  from 

Omori  sbellheap.  196. 
India,  crania,  477,  487. 
"       photographs  of  Architecture,  724. 
"       Pickei-ing  Cidlection.  723. 
Indian  belt,  grave,  Harpswell,  Me.,  215. 
'•      imi)lements.  211. 
''      necklace  of  beads  and  claws,  211. 
"      snow-shoes,  211. 
Indiana,  ancient foi'tilication 8  and  mounds 
at  Meroni,  18. 
"         carved  stone,  217. 
"         cranium,  29. 
"         mounds,  728. 


Indiana,  pottery.  217.  48S. 

"        State  Arcliieological  Assoc  23. 
"        stone    implements,  18,    210,  211, 
215,  485. 
Indians,  Amazon  River,  objects,  491. 
"         <;anada,  model  of  sledge,  19. 
"         <',asts  of  heads,  217. 
"         Chili.  j)hotograi)hs  of,  485. 
"  Mexico,  objects  from,  710.  733. 

"         NavMJo,  blankets,  sashes.  485. 
"  Ogalalla    Sioux,    clothing    and 

whip  of,  19. 
"         Pah-Ute.  articles  made  by.  213. 
"  southern  California,  baskets  and 

pottery,  486. 
"  "      food,  19. 

'■         Utah,  bow  and  arrows,  19. 

vegetable  products  used  by,  210. 
"         Venezuela,  ornaments,  737" 
Ingersoll,  Mrs.  E..  484,  740. 
Irwin.  B.  J.  D.,  14. 

Inscribed  rocks.  Bellows  Falls  and  Brat- 
tleboro,  photographs,  214. 
"  "    Nicaragua,  copies,  469. 

"  "    Peru,  214,  490 

"  stones,  mound  in  Iowa,  photo- 

graphs, 208. 
Iowa,  artii'les  from  mounds,  17. 
"       cranium  from,  489. 
"       photograi)hs  of  '•  Gass  tablets,"  209. 
"       mounds  in,  728. 
"       photograph  of  cranium,  mound,  210. 
Ireland,  bronze  implements,  490. 

•'         stone  implements,  4S0,  740. 
Iron  and  other  metals,  graves  on  islands 
of  San  Clemente  antl  Santa  Cata- 
lina,  216. 
"     implements,  Massachusetts,  18. 
"     tomahawk,  Sudbuiy,  Mass.,  483. 
'•  *'  Tennessee,  736. 

"  "  modern  Indian,  211. 

"  "  New  York,  741. 

"     weapons,  Italy,  490. 
Italy,  bronze  inii)lements,  weapons,  490. 
"       caryatid.  743. 
"       glass  objects,  491,  743. 
''       iron  weapons,  490. 
"       himpK.  4!i0. 
"       mosaic  from  Rome,  491. 

pottery.  216,  490.  491. 
"       Roman  brick.  743. 
"       sarcophagi,  737. 


Jackson.  J.  B.  S.,  215,  749. 
Jade  knife,  Nicaragua,  492. 
Japan,  books,  209,  479. 
"       chain  armor,  207. 
"       chessmen,  207. 
"        coins,  208. 
"       objects  trom  723 
"       shellheap,  objects,  106,  216. 
"       tobacco,  216. 
Jasper-flakes,  New  Jersey,  figs.,  519. 
Jenks,  E^T.,  brackets  and  locks  for  new 
cases,  480. 
"        J.  W.  P.,  737.  [492. 

Johnson.  C.  B.,  1.5,  27,  77,  78,  208,  209,  210, 
J.  Q.  A.,  214. 
"  J.  R.,  736. 

Jones,  C.  C.  495 
••  J.,  18,  736. 
•'      '■    archwology  of  Tennessee,  305. 

Kansas,  bone  implements,  738. 
"  explorations,  717. 
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KaDsas,  burial  mound  explored.  718. 
"         burnt  human  bones,  738. 
"         cairns.  718,  738. 
''         crania,  738. 
"         glass  beads.  738. 
''         mounds.  728,  738. 
"         i)i|ies,  738. 
"         sliellheaii,  738. 
"         shell  ornaments,  738. 
"         stone  implements,  738. 
Kentucky,  burnt  bones  and  ^tone  imple- 
ments from  mound,  208,  'iOU. 
"  cast  of  carved  atones,  215. 

"  caves,  l."!,  209. 

"  crania,  4!)2. 

•'  explorations.  11. 

"  flint  imi>lenient  G  ft.  below  sur- 

face. 743. 
"  human  bones,  cave,  209. 

"  •'  •'  mound.  209. 

"  '•         rocli-house,209. 

"  Indian  grave,  1.5. 

"  mounds,  l.i,  209,  728,  737. 

"  pipes,  1.5,  484,  737. 

''  i)Otterv,  48S. 

"  rock-lK)use,  1.5.  209. 

"  stone  implements,  15,  18,  209, 

48.5.  73.5.  738. 
"  worked  bone,  209. 

Kerr,  W.  C,  733. 
Kervey.  n.R..48(i. 
Kickapoo  Indian  ixHtery,  743. 
Kiel,  Xatiirwissenchafilichen  Vereins,  492. 
Kimball,  F.  W..  211. 

"         J.  P.,  14. 
King,  M.,  495.  751. 
Kirk,  I.  .S.,  738.  739. 
Knapp,  Mrs.,  739. 

Kneeland,  .S.,  477,  487,  490,  7.32,  741,  748. 
Kniglit,  C.  H.,  742. 

F.  P..  215.744. 
"        figures  from  China,  723. 
Knowles.  J. -S..  211. 
Kocsis,  A.,  description  of  Old  Stone  fort, 

Manchester,  Tenn.,  720. 
Kiinigsberg,  Alterthumsgesellschaft,  217. 


Labrador,  pottery  tiles,  737. 
Lake  Superior,  articles  fioni  the  Ojibwa 
Indians.  17. 
"  "  hammer-stones.  17. 

"  "  native  copper,  214. 

"  "  stone  implements,  210. 

Lamps,    Egypt,    France,    Greece,    Italy, 

Tyre,   490. 
Lane,"  E.,  explorations,  721. 
Larkin.  F.,  741. 

'•         '•    explorations,  722. 
Lasater.  Mr.,  73(). 
Latimer,  G..  14. 
Leather  with  coiiper  beads,  School-house 

mound,  Ohio.  (55,  6G. 
Le  Baron,  J.  F.,  741. 

"  "  map  of  prehistoric  sta- 

tions in  Floriria,  722. 
Leggings  of  buckskin,  732. 
Legrand,  Dr  ,  74(>. 
Leipzig,  Bericht  des  Museums  fiirVOlker- 

kunde,  25,  747. 
Le  Plongeon,  A.,  48(>. 
Library,  additions  to,  9,  217,  478,  725. 
Lily  bulbs  used  for  food   by  Indians  of 

"Sontliern  Calilbrnia,  19. 
Lindsley,  J.  B.,  203. 


Lindsley,  Mrs.  H.,  204.  339. 

Mrs.  X.  L.,  204,  339. 

Link.  B  ,  483. 

Lintel  of  wood,  ruined  Pueblo,  fig.,  546. 

Little,  N..210. 

Liverpool,  Literary  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety. 23.  217.  494,  748. 

London,  Aborigines  Protection  Soc,  24. 

Loring.  C.  G.,  740. 

Louisiana,  mounds,  728. 

■'         stone  implements,  IS. 

Lowell.  J.  A.,  jr.,  Egyptian  tablet,  723. 

Lowthorp.  W.  T..489. 

Lupton.  N.  T.,  203,  212. 

Lyman,  T..  739. 

'•        '•    elected  auditor,  714. 


Mack.  D..  487. 

Madison,  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Science, 

Arts  and  Letters.  748. 
Madisonville  Literary  and  Scientific  Soci- 
ety, 735,  741,  749. 
Madrid,  Museo  Arqueologico,  217. 

"         Sociedad  Geogralica.  23. 
Mahoney.  D.  A..  17. 

Maine,  animal  bones,  shellheaps.  214,  4f3. 
"       bone  implements,  shellheaps,  214, 
"       crania,  477,  483. 
"  "         sliellhe.aps.  214. 222.  483. 

"       human  bones,  shellheaps,  214,  483. 
'•       Indian    belt,    copper   ornaments, 

grave,  215. 
"       pottery,  shellheaps,  483. 
'•        shelllieap,  Damariscotla.  17.  , 
"  •'  Great  Deer  Isl.,  196. 

''  "  Goose  Island.  17. 

"  "  objects,  17, 214, 483. 

"       State  Board  of  Agriculture,  495. 
"       stone  implements,  13.  742. 
M.aize.  probable  origin  in  the  San  Juan 
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Malay  weapons,  211.  216. 
Miin.remains  of  in  Glacial  Drift.  II. 
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"       IL,  15. 
"       Mrs.  H.,  15. 
Map  of  a  town  of  mound-builders,  Tenn., 

339. 
Marshall,  Mr.,  7.35. 
Marsh,  O.  C,  211. 

Maryland,  stone  implements,  210,  742. 
Mask.  British  Columbia,  208. 

"       of  stone,  Palenqiie.  213. 
Massachusetts,   brass    arrowheads  from 
Indian  grave,  732. 
"  carved  stone.  210.  486. 

•'  crania.  18,  28,  29.  208,  221, 

477,  483,  487,  735. 
"  cranium  from    under 

shellheap,  18. 
"  human  remains,  18,  208, 
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objects.  483,  484,  732. 
"  Indian  grave,  Uxbridge, 
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"  iron  implements,  18. 
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"  pipes,  73.  483,  484,  732. 
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483,    484.   487,    488.  724, 
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ancient,  475. 
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with  respect  to  inheritance 
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"  war  and  warfare  of,  95. 
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"        cast  of  I'alenque  Tablet,  742. 
"        cave,  objects.  734. 
"        copper  axe.  730. 
"         crania,  716.  734. 
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"  carved  shell  disks  from  mound, 
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''  paint  from  mound,  484. 
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"  pipes,  mounds.  484.  48(i. 

"  pottery,   mounds,  208,  211,  214, 

21(!,  484.  486,488.  728. 
"  shell   beads,  mounds,  484,  486, 

740. 
"  stone  imidements,  210,  214,  482, 

485.  486.  740,  742,  743. 
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by,  17. 
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"  Brazil,  211. 
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Newbold,  M.,  738. 
New  Britain  Island,  club,  741. 
New  Grenada,  gold  ornaments.  9,  20. 
New  Guinea,  tliess.  482. 
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stone  "  implements.    18, 
488.  7.35. 
New  Jei  sey.  age  of  gravel  beds,  44. 
"  bone  implcnient.  481. 

'■  crania,  484.  7.38 

"  difference  in    time    between 

argilliie    and    Hint   imple- 
ments, 513. 
'•  explorations,  11,  1!!8,  4()6,  715» 

'•  Flint  chips,  paper  on  .506. 

"  human  face  carved  on  stone, 

210,739. 
"  implements  of  slate,  514. 

"  mica,  484. 

''  orniiments  of  stone.  484,  489. 

'■  pliotographs  of  ol)jects,  20. 

pipes,  19,  484. 
"  polterv,  17,  212,  215,  484,489, 

737.  738,  739. 
"  Report  on   discovery  of  im- 

plements   in    the    Glacial 
Drill,  30. 
'■  Report  on  the   stone  imple- 

ments  from  Glac^ial  Drift, 
225. 
"  shell  and  glnss  beads,  484. 

'•  shellheaps.  715. 

"  soap.-tone  pot,738. 

"  stone  iiii|.leiiients,  18.  19,  209, 

210,  211.   212.  215,   484,  485, 
489.  737.  7;".8,  739. 
"  stone   implements   from    the 

gravel.    17,  208.  209,  210,  214, 
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Xew  Mexico,  descriptinn  of  ancient  stone 
Pueblo.  5:«>. 
"  "         models  oC  Pueblos,  72(),  743. 

"  "         pottery,  2i:{. 

"  "         stone  implements,  487,  491, 

7:{(;. 
"  "         vegcluble  products  used  by 

Indiiins,  210. 
Xew  York,  Americ;in    Geogniphical  So- 
ciety, 494. 
"  Anieri(!;m    Museum   of  Nat- 

ural Hi-story.  750. 
"  Astor  lyibrary,  2.5. 

"  bone  implement,  485. 

"  bi-ass  rin;;,  li'i. 

"  cast  of  cawed  stone,  216. 

"  rrauia,  48:i.  [722. 

"  deposit  of  stone  implements, 

"  explorations  of  mounds,  721. 

"  Hiffb    Kock    Spring,   objects 

from  under  739. 
"  liuman  bones,  48.3,  741.      [ISt. 

''  Indian  grave  at  Sag  Harbor. 

"  Metroiiolitan  museum  of  Art, 

13  21S.  494.  750. 
"  mounds.  728.  741. 

"  pottcrv,  741.  743. 

"  sbelllioap  at  Sag  Hatbnr.  484. 

"    •  stone  imi)lemeiits,  18,  484,488, 

7.37.739.  740.  741. 
New  Zealand,  stone  inii)lements,  18. 
Nez  Perces  Indians,  bread  14. 
Xicaragua.  beads  of  bone,  stone  and  shell. 
196.211.492.740. 
"  carved  metates.  492.  [740. 

"  Cave  at  Cucirizna,  objects  48'>, 

"  caves,     sbellbeaps.      burial 

mounds  rock  inscription,469. 
"  crania,  eaves,  486.  740. 

"  explorations,  468,  716. 

'•  human  bones,  cave,  486,  740. 

Idols,  740.  741. 
•'  jade  knife.  492. 

mound  at  Tola,  objects.  491. 
potterv.  196.  211,  469,  486,  491, 
740. 
"  •'         shellmound      at     La 

Virgin.  486. 
"  shellmound  at  La  Virgin.  486. 

'■  spindle-whorls,  492. 

"  stone  implements,  486,  492,  740. 

"  wliislles,  492,  740. 

"  wooden   stool  from  cave,  740. 

Kicolucci,  G.,  219. 

Nipher.  F.  E..  210.  748.  [217. 

North  America,  casts  of  heads  of  Indiins, 
"  copper  implement.  743. 

"  Indian  bait  basket,  490. 

"     clubs,  214. 
"  '•     implements. 211, 736. 

••  "     leggings,  732. 

"  notice  of  collections,  192. 

"  photograpli   of  stone  im- 

plements, etc..  214. 
North  Carolina,  pipe  described.  16. 
pottery,  215,  738. 
"  "  stone  implements,  16, 212. 

215,  733,  738,  740. 


Ober  Collection.  737. 

Officers  of  the  Museum.  4.  173.  4fii,  712. 

Ohio,  Ash  Cave  in  Hocking  Co..  19.  [721. 
"  burial  vault  under  mound  of  stone, 
"  casts  of  human  heads  carved  in 
stone,  215. 


Olno,  cloth  from  a  mound,  18. 
"      collection,  724. 
"      copper  beads,  mound.  488. 
"      corn  from  Aladisonville  graves,  741. 
"      crania,  29,  735. 
"      earthwoi-ks  in,  represented,  721. 
"      explorations,  10.  721. 
'•      flint,  ancicnr  mining  for,  54. 
"       hematite  implements,  188. 
"      mounds  and  earthworks,  15,51,52, 

53,  .55,  ()7,  728. 
"  "        objects,  15,  19,  488.  743. 

'•      photographs  of  skidls  fioni  mound, 
"      pipe  from  nmund.  488.  [215. 

•'      i)ottery.  15,  217,  488,  491,  7.35,  743. 
'•      Stone  Foi  t  at  Glenford  Station,  ."iS. 
"      stone  implements,  13,  15, 18.  209.  212, 

217,  487,  488. 
'•      Report  on  exploration  of  a  cave,  48. 
"  "        "  "  mounds,  51. 

"      vock-shelter,  491. 
"      Ojibwa  Indians,  articles  made  and 

used  by,  17. 
"      Valley,  ornaments,  487,  742. 
"  "        pottery.  209.  212. 

"  •'        stone  iniiilements,  212.  742. 

Ornament,    bear's    tooth,    stone    grave.s, 
Tennessee,  fig..  .3:i5. 
''  copper    from     stone    grave, 

Tennessee,  flg.,  307. 
"  mound,  Missouri.  738. 

"  st(me,  United  States,  732. 

Ornaments,  bone,  stonegraves,  Tenn.,213. 
Egypt.  490. 
"  gold  from  Bogata.  20. 

"  Indians.  Venezuela.  737. 

"  Mexico,  7;i4.  735. 

"  shell,  bone,  stone,  teeth.  Isl- 

ands of   San  Clementeand 
Santa  Catalina,  216,  486, 
'•  shell,   stone    graves,  'lenn., 

213,  487. 
"  stone  graves,  Tenn,,  213,  487, 

7:i5,  736. 
"  stone.  New  Jersey,  484. 

Osgood,  A..  17,208. 
F.  S.,  750. 
Otis,  G.  A..9.  751. 

Overton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J..  M.,  203,212.  308. 
Owl.  representation  on  pottery  from  va- 
rious countries,  9. 


Pacific  Islands,  notice  of  collection,  193. 

"         weapons  and  paddles,  18. 
Packard,  A.  S..  jr..  18.  [211,  737. 

Pad<lles.  Indians  of  the  Amazon,  491. 
Pah  Ute  Indians,  collections,  13,  199,213. 
"       "  "  no  longer  pottery  ma- 

kers, 213. 
"       "  •'  salt  mine.  210. 

Palaeolithic  implements,  England,  photo- 
graphs. 215.  • 
"  '•  New  Jersey,  17, 

18.  lit. 
"  "  of    the  Glacial 

drift  of  New  Jersey,  Uepoit  on,  30. 
P.'ilenque  tablet,  cast.  742. 
Palmer,  E.,  13.  17,  19,  210,  213,  215,  216,  222, 
7;15,  743.  750. 
"        ''    Account  of  Cave  Dwellings 

in  Utah.  269. 
"        "    explorations.  10,  198,  210,  213, 
469.  716,  719. 
Parker,  F.  A..  207. 
Parkman,  F.,  19. 
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